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Nature's    Little    Benefactions 


By   TUDOR  JENKS 


i|  T  is  tiilil  l)y  lianiii  \i_in  Hum- 
boll  It.  ill  his  "'Cosmos,"  that 
while  waiKlcring'  in  a  part 
of   South    America    remote 
from    any    civilization,    he 
came    upon    a    man    in    the 
ijarb  of  a  ]5riest.     U]ion  dis- 
covering- after  a  sliort  con- 
versation   that    the    jjriest    was    not    en- 
gaged in  missionary  work.  Humboldt  was 
curious  enough  to  ask  what  liad  brought 
tlie  man  into  so  remote  a  region.     In  re- 
l^ly,  the  ])riest  told  Humboldt  that  a  year 
or  two  before  he  had  been  afflicted  with 
an  illness  so  severe  that  at  last  he  hail 
been  given  up  by  his  friends,  and.  so  far 
as  he  knew,  had   actually  died.      At  all 
events,  tlie  jiriest  believed  that  his   soul 
had  been  set  free  from  the  body  and  had 
entered    into    some    state    of    existence 
where  he  met  with  angels  or  beings  of  a 
similar    nature.      These   questioned    him 
closely    as    to    what    he   thought    of   the 
world  he  had  just  quitted,  wishing  to  see 
how  he  had  been  impressed  by  its  gran- 
deiu's.  ])leased  by  its  beauties,  amazed  by 
its  marvels.  In  rejiK-  the  soul  of  the  dead 
priest  could  only  plead  that  he  had  been 
immersed   all    his    life   in    work    for   the 
benefit    of    his    fellow    beings    and    had 
found  no  time  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  an\-  of  the  aspects  of  nature.     Tlie 
])riest   went  on  to  say  that  these  beings 
had  rebuked  him  fur  his  failure  Id  kimw 
and  appreciate  ( lod's  handiwnrk  on  earth, 
and  that  then  he  had  been  commanded  to 
return  ti>  this  lite,  in  order  that  he  might 
ni.ike  11)1  tor  the  omission  into  which  he 
had  been  led  by  a  wrong  sense  of  clutv. 
T  have  only  read  the  story  as  quoted  bv 


other  writers,  but  it  is  one  of  the  incidents 
which  does  not  need  to  be  verified  in  or- 
der correctly  to  carry  its  moral.  One  need 
hardly  share  the  priest's  faith  in  his  o\vn 
vision  in  order  to  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  it.  If 
brought  fairly  to  bay,  each  one  of  us 
would  be  likely  to  admit  that  the  world's 
beauties  and  our  appreciation  of  them 
were  by  the  Creator  adapted  each  to  the 
other.  ,\nd  yet.  if  now  and  then  some 
man  is  so  convinced  of  this  truth  that  he 
is  willing  to  sacrifice  what  men  ordinarily 
consider  the  chief  objects  of  life,  he  is 
looked  upon  at  best  as  an  irrational  en- 
thusiast. Such  men  seem  to  us  only  bear- 
able when  they  hasten  to  turn  into  cash 
their  ajipreciation  of  Xature  b\'  making 
good  Xature  worslii])  into  mediocre  liter- 
ature. 

The  man  in  the  street  has  an  unfor- 
tunate way  of  blundering  into  tlie  right 
solution  of  all  questions  aivl  it  is  probable 
that  his  scorn  of  the  hermit,  such  as 
Thoreau.  is  justified  by  the  hitter's  ex- 
aggeration. To  give  all  one's  time  to  a 
friendship  with  the  S(|uirrels  and  ])otato 
bugs  or  co(|uetry  with  crocuses  and  cab- 
bages, is  oiilv  less  idiotic  than  to  wean 
one's  self  entirely  from  the  breast  of  Xa- 
ture. riie  blessed  old  (ireck  who  advises 
us  to  choose  the  golden  mean  was  un- 
di)ubte<lly  a  suburbaiiile. 

It  would  be  easy,  with  so  general  an 
introduction,  to  wander  at  will  into 
almost  any  ])hase  of  country  life.  but.  in 
the  spring  of  the  \ear.  when  building 
o])erations  are  just  about  beginning,  or,  if 
hasty,  are  coming  to  a  conclusion,  tliere 
is    one    thought    which    cvcrv    suburban 
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An  Attractive  Treatment  of  Lawn.  Shubbery  and  Trees 
Characteristic  of  New  Jersey  Suburbs 


dweller  who  truly  loves  nature  must  have 
impressed  upon  him.  When  he  sees  a 
pretty  patch  of  woodland  converted  by 
building  operations  into  a  dreary  mixture 
of  clay,  broken  brick,  ends  of  joists  and 
builders'  rubbish  Generally,  he  must  have 
a  warm  appreciation  of  human  compan- 
ionship in  order  to  forget  the  usurping 
of  Nature's  reign  by  that  of  man  in  the 
Queen  Anne  cottage. 

Not  all  of  us  can  enjoy  Nature's  sub- 
limities, bat  her  beauties  need  only  to  be 
spared  in  order  to  exist  everywhere.  I 
was  very  grateful  to  a  friend  of  mine,  an 
artist,  who,  when  being  shown  about  an 
ordinary  suburban  settlement,  remarked 
with  great  fervor,  "If  there's  anything  in 
the  world  I  hate  and  despise,  it  is  a 
lawn."  The  occasion  of  his  remark  was 
the  painful  contrast  between  the  rather 
shabby-genteel  patches  of  grass  that  sur- 
rounded the  houses  and  the  stretches  of 
uncultivated  woodland  that  simply 
teemed  with  the  homely  beauties  Nature 
scatters  so  profusely  in  every  unoccupied 
spot. 


Let  us  then,  so  far  as  it  may  be  pos- 
sible, spare  not  only  the  wild  flowers 
about  our  houses,  but  even  the  less  no- 
ticeable of  the  wild  plants  that  have,  by 
years  of  bravery  on  the  battle  line  of 
evolution,  succeeded  in  making  a  title  to 
their  little  homesteads  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks,  the  little  farms  of  fertile  soil 
around  old  trees,  or  the  open  meadows 
that  have  been  won  from  the  invading 
army  of  woods. 

Merely  as  a  matter  of  taste  the  chances 
are  all  in  favor  of  the  vegetation  that  has 
established  itself  in  any  given  spot.  The 
mosses  upon  the  rocks,  the  columbines 
in  the  seclusions  of  their  clefts,  hepat- 
icas  among  the  miniature  foothills,  are 
as  rightly  in  place  as  the  great  fields  of 
daisies  and  buttercups  that  possess  the 
sun-steeped  fields. 

If  the  grand  beauties  of  nature  were 
created  to  cultivate  and  gratify  our  feel- 
ings of  wonder  and  worship,  no  less  are 
the  tiny  beauties  meant  to  minister  to  the 
gentler  emotions  of  man  and  lo  reward 
them. 
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Country  Life 

By  CHARLES  C.   DILTS 


MERICAXS  are  given  to  the 
discovery  of  remedies  when 
evils  threaten.  It  is  a 
Yankee  idea  that  necessitv 
is  the  mother  of  invention. 
Hard  work  and  "hustling" 
made  the  United  States 
world  famous;  but  when 
American  energy,  "push  and  drive"  be- 
gan to  tell  on  American  nerves  so  that 
the  consequent  physical  and  mental  dis- 
tress came  to  be  known  as  Americanitis 
the  Saturday  half  holiday  was  invented, 
the  summer  vacation  habit  was  begun, 
and  the  winter  vacation  idea  soon  quite 
generally  adopted. 

These  spasmodic  and  temporary  at- 
tempts to  regain  strength  and  vitality 
were  well  and  good  so  far  as  they  went, 
but  we  have  come  more  and  more  to  real- 
ize the  necessity  of  regularly  healtliful 
environment  day  by  day. 

Therefore  the  exodus  to  the  country. 
\\'e  have  learned  to  regard  the  city  as 
a  convenient  expedient  for  the  transac- 


tion of  Inisiness  affairs,  but  not  a  place 
to  live  in.  Long  ago  Addison  said:  "A 
country  life  gives  a  man  a  greater  stock 
of  health,  and  consequentl\-  a  more  per- 
fect enjoyment  of  himself,  than  any 
other  way  of  life." 

The  artificiality  of  cit\'  life  palls,  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  personal  inde- 
pendence for  the  city  dweller.  Individu- 
ality is  dwarfed,  and  initiative  is  crushed. 
The  thousand  and  one  things  that  Na- 
ture has  provided  for  the  enjoyment  of 
man  are  walled  and  stoned  away  from 
those  who  try  to  live  their  home  life  a 
few  squares  only  from  tiie  scenes  of  their 
daily  commercial  scramble. 

The  suburban  town  is  the  reaction  that 
has  come  after  the  mad  influx  to  the 
cities.  -And  the  proof  of  the  suburban- 
ite's satisfaction  is  in  the  fact  that  he 
stays  a  sul)urbanite.  The  great  number 
of  prcttv  country  homes  owned  by  their 
occupants  is  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  have  fled  the  city.  "I  nuist 
make  mv  monev  in  the  town,  but  I  can 
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enjoy  it  only  in  the  country."  So  said  a 
prominent  city  business  man  in  an  ad- 
dress a  few  days  ago. 

But  where  ? 

The  town  of  Westfield  is  situated  on 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
nineteen  miles  in  distance  and  forty-five 
minutes  in  time  from  the  foot  of  Lil)crt\- 
street.  Xew  York.    It  is  the  highest  point 


of  ground  on  the  main  line,  has  the  low- 
est death  rate  in  the  State  of  Xew  Jersey 
and  is  generally  recommended  by  phy- 
sicians for  healthfulness.  There  are  35 
trains  daily  each  way.  The  commutation 
rate  is  $6.90  per  month. 

Westfield  has  handsome  shaded  and 
jjaved  streets,  large  and  small  cottages, 
fiats     and     apartments.       Houses     from 


New  Jersey  Central   Station  at  Westfield 
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$3,000  to  Si  3.000  arc  for  sale,  rents  from 
S20  to  S75  per  iiionth.  The  town  is  pro- 
viik'il  with  a  complete  sewage  system, 
the  best  water,  gas  and  electric  light. 
There  are  a  high  school  and  two  graded 
schodls.  rated  among  the  best  in  the 
State. 

Liberal   provision   is   made   for  ednca- 
tion.      Churches    of    all    denominations. 


stores  of  every  description,  public  library, 
police  and  fire  de])artment,  two  news- 
papers, free  postal  delivery,  clubs,  golf 
club,  baseball  association  and  nine 
( champions  of  the  county ) ,  branches  of 
all  the  fraternal  organizations,  bank. 
building  and  loan  as.sociation.  fine  roads, 
beautiful  drives,  all  features  of  a  health- 
ful, progressive  commimitv. 


Type  of 
Weslfield  Home 


Getting    Acquainted   in   the    Suburbs 

By   G.  G.   GIVEN 


is  often  charged  that  the 
suburbs  are  "dull."  and 
comn'.onl}'  the  charge  is 
|)referred  by  someone  who 
lias  returned  to  tiat  life 
after  failing  to  settle  con- 
genially in  the  suburbs.  I'or 
this  latter  rea.son  such  con- 
tentions are  likely  to  have  considerable 
weight  with  jjersons  in  the  city  who  are 
seeking  information  at  second  hand  about 
the  oiitl\  ing  towns  and  their  life. 

Pulling  u])  roots  from  one's  environ- 
ment is  alwa\s  disagreeable.  Xo  matter 
how  friendless  one  may  have  ajiparently 


lieen  in  .\ew  \'ork  or  any  other  city, 
when  a  new  environment  is  entered  and  a 
begiiming  made  in  forming  acquaint- 
ances and  friends,  the  transition  is  pre- 
carious. lUit  this  transitional  stage 
should  not  be  charged  against  the  sub- 
urbs. To  go  and  live  in  any  large  city, 
even  Paris  or  London,  with  all  their  sur- 
face interests,  woul<l  be  a  transition  (piite 
as  disagreeable  until  new  tendrils  had 
been  thrown  out  again, 

Tliere  are  more  nice  peojile  in  the  sub- 
urbs than  one  can  ever  discover  on  the 
surface.  Friends  are  found  by  a  process 
of  selection,  and  the  most  desirable  are 
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commonly  those  persons  who  have  most 
in  them.  Friendship  is  based  not  on  the 
surface  civihties  of  social  life,  but  upon 
the  deepest  interests  and  character.  Men 
and  women  seek  their  own  kind.  In  the 
suburbs  are  found  people  of  every  intel- 
lectual caste — literary,  musical,  scientific, 
commercial  and  what  not.  The  social  in- 
vestment of  time  and  courtesy  pays  divi- 
dends more  quickly  there  because  ap- 
proach is  simpler  and  easier. 

After  a  year  one  is  surprised  to  learn 
how  many  desirable  persons  he  meets 
who  would  hardly  have  been  encountered 
in  the  life  of  the  city,  with  its  distances 
both  physical  and  social.  Suburban  so- 
ciety— I  use  the  word  in  its  real  sense — 
is  not  only  more  available,  but  contains 
few  of  the  undesirable  elements  of  city 
environment.  Travelers  among  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  United  States  know 
that  the  life  of  places  of  from  loo.ooo  to 
300,000  population  is  often  surprisingly 
attractive  because  what  may  be  a-going 
of  musical  and  literary  interests,  scientific 
endeavor  and  serious  thought  generally, 
is  accessible  to  all.  Such  cities  have  a 
community  of  intellectual  interests,  while 
the  gossip  peculiar  to  smaller  places  is 
not  in  evidence. 

A  typical  New  Jersey  suburb  is  such  a 
city  with  the  best  social  life  intensified, 
there  being  more  individuals  of  the  kind 
who  make  provincial  cities  agreeable. 
Whatever  disadvantages  such  cities  may 
have  in  industrial  ugliness  and  povertv 
are  wholly  absent  in  the  suburbs. 

The  key  to  social  life  in  the  suburbs  is 
found  in  the  clubs  and  churches.  The 
former  are  often  golf  or  country  clubs,  or 
little  coteries  of  persons  who  rally 
around  some  common  interest,  as  riding 
or  athletics.  Again,  the  suburban  club, 
is  a  social  center  for  all  interests,  and  for 
each  member  of  the  family.  To  those 
who  think  of  the  word  "club"  as  some- 
thing forbidden  because  of  excessive  cost 
— the  inevitable  association  of  the  word 
in  New  York — the  suburban  club  will  be 
a  revelation  in  its  modest  expense  and 
large  return. 

Churches  are  essentially  social,  and 
characterized  by  freedom  from  hypocrisy, 
priggishness,  pretence  and  the  icy  sur- 


face generally.  Church  life  in  the  sub- 
urbs often  proves  exceedingly  attractive 
to  persons  who  in  the  city  imagined 
themselves  profound  sceptics  and  agnos- 
tics. A  clever  Jersey  suburbanite  has  re- 
cently published  an  amusing  "Rubaivat 
of  the  Commuter,"  which  touches  upon 
certain  phases  of  suburban  life  with  a 
dash  of  exaggeration.  One  of  his  stanzas 
is : 

"I  sent  my  soul  the  village  main  street  through 
The  letters  of  its  social  life  to  view ; 

And  by  and  by  my  soul  returned  and  said : 
'Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  W.  C.  T.  U.'  " 

This  is  better  humor  than  it  is  truth, 
for  while  the  churches  form  a  rallying 
point  of  suburban  social  life,  they  by  no 
means  perineate  it  with  insipidity  or  the 
taint  of  the  "goody  good."  Rather,  thev 
reflect  a  healthier  life  of  the  spirit,  as  the 
outdoor  sports  and  occupations  of  sub- 
urban existence  represent  a  more  whole- 
some physical  existence.  The  healthier 
athletic  animal  of  the  suburbs  is  in  small 
danger  of  becoming  a  prig.  Athletics  will 
always  keep  him  or  her  from  that  stage 
or  spiritual  and  mental  anemia. 

Even  in  a  congenial  new  environment 
one  always  turns  somehow  to  the  old,  liv- 
ing in  the  imagination,  and  even  sub-con- 
sciously adheres  to  an  intention  to  go 
back  some  day.  This  is  a  characteristic 
of  many  suburbanites,  for  while  inost 
fortunately  established  in  suburban  inter- 
ests, they  cherish  a  resolve  to  go  back  to 
the  old  environment  in  New  York  "some 
day."  In  many,  many  cases  "some  dav" 
never  comes.  But  in  a  few  instances  it 
does,  and  perhaps  the  best  brief  for  the 
reality  and  adequacy  of  life  in  the  sub- 
urbs could  be  drawn  up  by  one  to  whoin 
this  return  to  the  city  has  been  made  pos- 
sible. 

The  person  who  skims  the  suburbs  su- 
perficially for  a  year  or  less,  not  grasping 
their  real  substance,  may  consistentlv  go 
back  to  town  and  announce  that  he  has 
been  "disillusionized."  The  person  who 
has  taken  root  in  the  suburbs,  however, 
and  vainly  realizes  the  "some  dav"  of  re- 
turn to  the  city,  is  almost  as  certain  to 
return  to  the  suburbs.  And  he,  too,  has 
been  cured  of  an  illusion. 
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A    Giimpbf  oi    Ailaniic   Highlands 
as   Seen    from   the   Sandy   Hook    Boais 


Atlantic    Highlands,    a  Popular   and    Convenient 

Summer  Resort 


By  ARTHUR  MAXWELL 


Iliglilaiids. 


F  all  the  many  summering 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  \e\v 
York,  each  with  special  at- 
tractions of  its  own,  few 
can  be  truthfully  said  to 
combine  so  many  elements 
that  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  resort,  as  Atlantic 
There  are  many  delightful 
spots  for  an  outing,  the  names  of  W'hich 
come  readily  to  the  tip  of  one's  tongue, 
but  they  are  usually  strong  in  some  par- 
ticular feature,  while  it  is  left  to  Atlan- 
tic Highlands  to  unite  the  various  ad- 
vantages of  easy  accessibility  with  de- 
lightful location  on  a  fine  headland, 
frontage  on  a  splendid  sheet  of  water, 
the  ocean  close  at  hand,  wooded  hills, 
])ictures(iue  country,  secluded  walks  and 
drives  and  a  farming  section  immedi- 
ately adjoining. 

The  writer  recalls  a  period  of  his 
youth,  somewhat  over  twenty  years  ago, 
when  the  brightest  spot  in  the  year  was 
the  annual  trip  to  Atlantic  Highlands, 
eagerly    looked    forward    to     for     many 


months.  How  the  place  has  changed  and 
grown  with  the  years !  Thousands  of 
others  have  discovered  its  attractions  and 
advantages,  and  what  was  once  open 
country  or  playgrounds  for  the  children 
now  bristles  with  hotels  and  cottages. 
The  trip  in  those  days  was  made  in  an 
old-fashioned  side-wheeler  of  small  car- 
rying capacity,  and  if  the  waters  of  the 
lower  bay  were  at  all  rough,  some  very 
well-defined  cases  of  seasickness  were 
sure  to  he  developed.  Nowadays,  the  trip 
is  made  in  perfect  comfort,  and  in  a  frac- 
tion of  the  time  formerly  consumed,  by 
the  palatial  twin-screw  Iwats  of  the 
Sandy  Hook  route,  there  being  no  par- 
allel to  this  service  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

An  interesting  feature  of  these  boats 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  constructed  sole- 
Iv  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  passen- 
gers between  Xew  York  and  Atlantic 
Highlands,  a  trip  now  requiring  barely  an 
hour  in  time.  Almost  all  other  steam- 
boats of  similar  size  are  constructed  with 
a  view  of  a  much  longer  trip  in  mind, 
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much  of  their  space  being  devoted  to 
staterooms  with  berths,  and  being  de- 
signed to  carry  large  quantities  of  freight. 
But  on  the  boats  of  the  Sandy  Hook 
route,  the  passenger  is  the  sole  considera- 
tion, and  everything  imaginable  has  been 
done   for  his   comfort  and   convenience. 


While  they  are  equipped  with  a  limited 
number  of  private  rooms,  these  are  not 
provided  with  sleeping  arrangements,  but 
are  more  in  the  nature  of  luxurious  little 
drawing-rooms  or  boudoirs.  Thus  the 
main  interiors  of  the  boats  on  this  route 
are  open  to  all  passengers,  airy,  cheerful 
:  ^  and  very  appealing  to  overwork- 
f  ed  cit}-  dwellers  on  warm  sum- 
:     mer  days. 

*  In  speaking  of  .\tlantic  High- 

i     lands,    it    is    necessary   to    place 
i     considerable     emphasis     on     the 
-     boat  service,  for  this  is  a  feature 
'      which  has  had  much  to  do  with 
;     the   rapid   growth   and   develop- 
:     ment  of  this  place.     The  name, 
;     "Sandy  Hook  Route,"  is  really  a 
misnomer     nowadays,     for     the 
;     boats  no  longer  make  a  landing 
at  Sandy  Hook.    Since  this  strip 
of  land   was  taken   over  by   the 
United     States     Government, 
these  magnificent  boats   ply   di- 
rectly   between    the    metropolis 
and  Atlantic  Highlands,  with  no 
intermediate  stop,  and  this  place 
is,  therefore,  most  accessible  and 
convenient  to  Xew  York's  busi- 
ness    and     shopping     districts. 
There   is,    of   course,   the   usual 
adequate    train    service    of    the 
Xew    Jersey    Central    for    those 
who    prefer    the    rail    trip,    and 
tickets  sold  are  good  over  either 
route. 

Xew  features  in  transporta- 
tion, adding  to  the  accessibility 
of  .\tlantic  Highlands  as  well  as 
all  the  other  resorts  on  the  Xew 
Jersey  coast  will  be  introduced 
this  vear.  The  new  pier  (  Xo. 
8i,  X.  R. )  at  the  foot  of  West 
Forty-second  street,  will  be  used 
by  the  Sand\'  Hook  t>oats,  and 
instead  of  Pier  8  the  downtown 
landing  will  be  at  Pier  lo,  at  the 
foot  of  Cedar  street.  Xow  that 
so  many  important  businesses 
have  moved  uptown,  this  new 
uptown  landing  will  be  wel- 
comed bv  manv  business  men  as 
well  as  the  ladies,  who  thus  have 
easv  access  to  the  shopping  dis- 
trict. The  Sandv  Hook  boats 
begin  dailv  trips  Mav  I. 

-\  further  improvement  which 
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\\ill  be  heartily  wclcnmecl  l)y  all  pain  ins 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of  Xew  Jersey  is 
the  opening  of  an  nptown  ferry  at  the 
foot  of  West  Twenty-third  street,  of 
which  announcement  was  made  some 
time  ago  in  Tiiic  SriifKHANni:.  Tlii> 
will  ])rovide  for  the  all-rail  route  (coasi 
resorts  as  well  as  snhiirhan  points,  etc.  i 
three  distinct  ferr\-  entrances  to  Xew 
York:  foot  of  Whitehall  street,  foot  of 
Liberty  street  and  foot  of  Twenty-third 
street.  Tliis  new  ferry  service  will  be  in- 
augurated w  ith  the  lime  change  of  time- 
table. 

The  earl\  hislciry  cif  Atlantic  High- 
lands bears  somewhat  of  a  siiuilarity  to 
that  of  its  powerful  rivals  further  down 
tlie  coast,  (Jccan  Grove  and  Asburv  Park, 
for  it  was  originally  an  important  camp- 
meeting  point  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  its  fine  open-air  auditorium  in  a  hol- 
low of  the  hills  attracted  great  audiences 
from  all  around.  Xowadays  the  town  is 
cosmopolitan  in  its  patronage  and  every 
provision  is  made  for  all  manner  of  ra- 
tional amusements.  There  is  a  well- 
managed  and  iiojjiilar  Casino  on  the  bluff 
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The  Caiino 
Atlanric  Higtilftndt 

(jverlooking  the  bay,  and  here  many  en- 
tertaiimieuts  are  planned  and  executed  to 
agreably  diversify  the  life  of  the  summer 
visitor,  (liilfing,  of  course,  is  not  over- 
looked and  there  are  seventy-two  acres  of 
delightful  rolling  country  that  invite  one 
to  outdoor  exercise. 

Sailing  has  always  been  one  <if  the 
chief  deliglits  of  .Atlantic  Highlands. 
The  waters  here  are  ideal  for  short  or 
long  cruises,  and  in  recognition  of  its 
advantages  in  this  respect  the  .Vew  York 
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Yacht  Club  and  the  Pavonia  Yacht  Ckib 
maintain  stations  and  homes  of  their  own. 
For  those  who  do  not  own  yachts,  there 
are  a  number  of  good  saiHng  boats  to  be 
hired  by  the  day  with  a  competent  sail- 
ing master  and  crew.  The  charges  for 
rental  are  very  reasonable  and  they  are 
much  in  demand  for  parties  who  go  out 
to  troll  for  the  succulent  bluefish.  or  by 
those  who  sail  about  at  random  simply 
for  the  delight  of  being  on  the  water  and 
enjoying  a  brisk  run  before  a  favoring 
breeze.  Little  excursions  by  sailboat  are 
much  in  vogue,  such  as  the  trip  around 
Staten  Island  or  over  to  Conev  Island  fin- 
a  band  concert,  or  up  the  Shrewsbur\ 
on  a  cralAing  expedition. 

Atlantic  Highlands  is  situated  directly 


on  lower  New  York  Bay, 
the  distance  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  being  four  miles. 
The  bathing  is  conse- 
quently still  water,  but 
those  who  prefer  the  break- 
ing waves  of  the  surf  can 
make  the  trip  to  the  Nave- 
sink  Highlands  in  a  very 
few  moments,  where  there 
is  a  fine  beach.  A  long  pier 
stretches  out  to  enable  the 
Sandy  Hook  boats  to  make 
a  landing,  for  the  beach 
slopes  down  very  gradually 
and  at  low  tide  one  can 
wade  out  a  long  distance 
without  getting  over  his 
depth,  a  not  unwelcome 
feature  to  those  who  are  in 
the  least  timorous  about  the  water.  In 
the  old  davs  it  was  necessary  to  traverse 
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One  of  the  Coirages 
Overlooking  the  Sea 
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View  of  "Kecwaydin' 
Atlantic  Highlands 


this  long  pier  on  foot,  and 
many  a  time  I  have  taken  the 
tramp  over  the  long  plank- 
walk  in  the  broiling  sun  and 
yet  had  no  fault  to  find,  since 
my  final  destination  was  At- 
lantic Highlands,  a  n  d  its 
manifold  pleasures.  To-day 
that  objection  has  been  en- 
tirely elminated,  and  the  train 
which  meets  each  boat  drops 
you  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
town. 

The  climate  of  .\tlantic 
Highlands  is  extremely 
healthy.  Fevers  and  malaria 
are  almost  unknown.  The  wa- 
ter supply  is  pure  and  ahun- 
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dant,  hciiii;'  derived  from  artesian  wells. 
Jn  the  markets  will  be  found  daily  a  fresh 
supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  sur- 
rounding farms.  As  a  town  it  is  enter- 
jirising.  supporting  a  good  local  newspa- 
per, a  free  public  library  and  a  school  of 
the  highest  class,  with  excellent  church 
advantages.  In  its  development  and  bet- 
terment an  active  ladies'  improvement  so- 
ciety is  to  be  credited  with  an  important 
part.  Several  small  parks  and  groves  have 
been  provided  and  equipped  by  this  or- 
ganization with  swings  and  benches  for 
public  use. 

There  is  also  an  athletic  association, 
whose  baseball  team  is  popular,  judgingbv 
the  grand  stand  each  week.  .Mthough  it's 
all-the-vear-'round  population  numbers 
but  2,000.  it  has  one  of  the  best  electric 
light  plants  owneil  b\"  any  city  or  town. 


X'isitors  at  Atlantic  Highlands  arc  en- 
thusiastic over  the  delightful  drives  and 
walks  so  conveniently  arranged ;  tiie 
former  includes  the  famous  Rumson 
Road,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  drives  any- 
where in  the  country,  and  the  latter  com- 
prises by-paths  that  invite  strolls  through 
woods  and  daisy-flecked  fields. 

From  the  hills  on  which  ]wrt  of  the 
town  is  built,  an  unsurjiassed  view  is  ob- 
tained— a  view  that  once  seen  can  hardly 
be  forgotten,  the  rolling  country  with  its 
lakes  and  forests  and  green  fields :  the 
bay,  the  ocean  beyond,  yes,  and  even  a 
distant  glimpse  of  the  high  buildings  and 
skyscrapers  that  mark  the  beehive  of 
commercial  activity  of  the  great  city  it- 
self, which  the  summer-rcsnrter  has  come 
here  to  escape  for  a  brief  period,  and  yet 
be  able  to  reach  quickl\-  in  an  I'mergency. 


Horizon 


By  JOHN   BLACK,   M.D. 
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XE  of  the  recently  published 
extracts  from  Thoreau's 
journals  touches  on  the  sub- 
ject of  horizon  in  a  sjiiritual 
sense ; 

"I  wonder  that  houses 
are  not  oftener  located 
mainly  that  they  may  com- 
mand ijarticular  rare  prospects,  every 
convenience  yielding  to  this.  The  farmer 
would  never  suspect  what  it  was  you  were 
buying,  and  such  sites  would  be  the 
cheapest  of  any.  A  site  where  you  might 
avail  yourself  of  the  art  of  Nature  for 
three  thousand  years,  which  could  never 
be  materially  changed  or  taken  from  you. 


a  noble  inheritance  for  your  children. 
The  true  sites  for  human  dwellings  are 
unimproved.  They  command  no  price  in 
the  market.  Men  will  pay  something  to 
look  into  a  traveling  showman's  box,  but 
not  to  look  upon  the  fairest  prosi)ects  on 
earth.  A  vista  where  you  have  the  near 
green  horizon,  contrasted  with  the  dis- 
tant blue  one,  terrestrial  with  celestial 
earth.  The  prospect  of  a  vast  horizon 
must  be  accessible  in  our  neighborhood, 
where  men  of  enlarged  views  may  be 
educated.  An  unchangeable  kind  of 
wealth,  a  real  estate." 

There   is   al.so   an    important   physical 
side  to  this  subject  of  horizon.     Xot  long 
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ago  a  Maine  woods  guide  stated  that  in 
his  experience  the  dweller  in  cities — busi- 
ness man  turned  hunter  and  coming  to 
the  woods  for  big  game — could  seldom 
shoot  well  the  first  week  outdoors,  even 
when  an  accurate  rifleman.  The  habit 
of  living  in  cities  fore-shortens  the  vision 
to  an  extent  that  makes  optical  judgment 
of  outdoor  distances  not  to  be  depended 
upon  until  one  grows  accustomed  to 
them.  \'isually.  the  dweller  in  modern 
cities  is  a  dwarf.  He  is  often  charged 
with  being  shortsighted  in  his  n:entality. 
Physically,  he  is  shortsighted  to  a  degree 
that  is  perhaps  not  sus])ected  even  bv 
himself. 

Normally,  man  was  made  to  live  where 
his  eyes  could  search  the  horizon  and  the 
firmament.  Looking  into  the  heavens  for 
weather  signs  is  excellent  optical  exer- 
cise, for  it  employs  the  farsighted  mus- 
cles of  accommodation.  Farmers  who 
have  this  weatJier  habit  can  distinguish 
objects  at  distances  impossible  to  citv 
people.  But  in  the  city  one's  range  of 
vision  day  after  day  for  years  at  a  time 
is  so  short  as  to  be  alnmst  incredible. 


City  people  live  indoors  twenty  to 
twenty-two  hours  a  day,  and  their  vision 
is  bounded  by  walls  that  give  a  range  of 
only  five  to  twentv  feet.  They  do  not,  in 
the  actual  sense  of  feet  and  inches,  see 
beyond  their  noses.  In  the  streets  of  a 
great  city  there  are  few  prospects  that 
call  for  distant  vision.  From  curb  to 
curb  is  never  more  than  a  hundred  feet, 
and  may  be  only  thirty.  Up  the  street 
the  pedestrian  sees  only  as  far  as  the 
block  he  happens  to  be  in.  and  is  com- 
monly interested  only  in  people  at  close 
range,  or  in  the  shop  windows.  The 
muscles  of  accommodation  that  should  be 
used  in  looking  over  several  miles  of 
country  under  normal  living  conditions 
are  exercised  hardlv  at  all. 

I  know  persons  in  Xew  York  who.  I 
am  confident,  have  not  used  their  eyes 
to  look  at  an  object  a  half  mile  away  in 
the  past  year.  Teamsters,  niotormen  and 
the  police  will  tell  you  that  city  people 
have  to  Ise  watche<l  like  children  and  can- 
not be  depended  ujion  to  see  where  they 
are  going.  This  comes  from  nothing 
else  in  the  world  but  the  habit  of  con- 
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fined  vision.  It  is  plainly  apparent  in 
the  "absent"  look  that  one  sees  in  faces 
in  the  city  streets. 

Horizon  is  an  optical  tonic.  .Many  a 
man  has  tjonc  on  a  snnimer  vacation  to 
the  countr\'  or  the  nionntains  and  re- 
turned refreshed  and  rested.  He  im- 
agined that  the  air  worked  the  change, 
or  the  food.  Sometimes  he  refers  to  "a 
change  of  scene"  as  one  of  the  necessities 
of  recu]ieration.  .\ir  and  wholesome 
food  did  their  share  in  building  him  i\\). 
but  this  change  of  scene  that  he  speaks 
of  vaguelx'  did  far  more  than  he  ever 
knows.  It  exercised  the  muscles  of  ac- 
commodation and  relieved  an  eye  strain 
that  was  steadily  sapping  his  energy  in 
town.  Every  one  knows  the  vertigo  and 
strain  that  characterize  close  attention 
upon  fine  work  at  a  near  range  of  vision. 

To  look  intently  at  a  single  word  in  a 
book  for  several  minutes  is  e(|uivalent  to 
a  bit  of  heavy  lifting  in  capacity  to  ex- 
haust the  nervous  system.  Peoy)le  in 
cities,  living  in  the  confined  visual  circle 
imposed  u])on  them,  are  suhiect  to  a  con- 
tinual eye  strain  of  lesser  degree.  Thcv 
are  per])etnall\'  rearsightcd.     Th;'  finest 


rest  in  the  world  after  a  bit  of  close  visual 
work  is  to  look  up  the  street  to  the  farth- 
est sign  one  can  discern,  or  to  t;o  out  on 
the  lirooklyn  liridgi'  and  look  around  the 
harbor. 

In  the  suburbs  the  cramped  horizon  of 
the  city  is  rectified.  For  a  business  man 
working  all  day  in  an  office  at  dose  visual 
range  I  can  think  of  no  view  in  Xew 
^'ork  likely  to  be  so  beneficial  in  relieving 
eye  strain  as  the  ferry  tri|)  across  the 
Xorth  River  night  and  morning,  with  its 
vista  of  a  mile  or  two  up  the  stream  and 
down  the  bay.  Many  CDnnnnters  believe 
thev  ride  on  deck  to  get  the  air.  but  in 
reality  they  value  the  view  (|uite  as  much. 
Its  power  to  soothe  hard-worked  eyes 
and  nerves  is  as  definite  as  that  of  the 
oxygen. 

The  Xew  Jerses'  towns  commrtnly  have 
healthful  horizons  and  vistas.  Many  of 
them  are  in  the  hills,  but  ;'ll  are  near 
fields  and  open  country.  People  cease 
being  shortsighted  in  Jerscv.  imd  if  any- 
one is  benefitted  n-orc  thnn  anotlier.  it  is 
the  children,  whose  eyes  during  the 
l)eriod  of  growth  must  have  close  care 
and  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
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AST  month  was  the  month  of 
the  violet.  While  nearly  two 
hundred  species  of  that 
characteristic  spring  flower 
have  been  named  by  the 
botanists,  it  is  peculiarly  the 
native  of  northern  temper- 
ate climates,  and  essentially 
wild  in  its  habits.  Its  educated  cousin, 
the  pansy  ( from  the  French  pciiscc, 
meaning  "thought,"  coming  from  the 
droo]Mng  shajie  of  the  blossom)  can  only 
be  maintained  with  difficulty,  soon  re- 
verting to  the  small  forms  found  in  sub- 
urban woods  when  left  to  itself.  The 
poets,  with  a  characteristic  disregard  of 
botany,  have  placed  this  flower  in  all  the 
months  from  March  to  June,  but  in  the 
Tersev  woods  and  fields  it  may  be  looked 
"for  in  mid- April,  in  a  normal  year,  shyly 
peeping  up  above  last  autumn's  dead 
leaves,  the  first  touch  of  the  new  year's 
color. 


this  line.  Nearly  $50,000,000  worth  of 
silk  fabrics  was  produced  in  New  Jersey 
last  year,  and  nearly  30,000  persons  em- 
ployed. Raw  materials  worth  $29,415,- 
000  were  used,  and  $11,328,000  paid  in 
wages.  In  every  twelve  dollars  produced 
by  New  Jersey  manufacturers,  one  is  a 
silk  dollar. 

It's  a  dull  month  when  the  (|uestion  of 
"race  suicide"  doesn't  come  up  in  some 
form  on  New  York's  crowded  East  Side. 
Last  month  furnished  a  case  cclebre. 
One  of  the  landlords  in  a  district  popu- 
lated by  poor  Hebrews  earned  the  epithet 
of  "the  East  Side  Herod"  by  arbitrarily 
demanding  fifty  cents  a  month  extra  rent 
for  each  child  possessed  by  his  tenants. 
Thirty  families  in  his  tenement,  with 
150  children  among  them,  refused  to  pay, 
and  were  served  with  dispossess  notices. 
He  was  besieged  by  angered  mothers  and 
fathers,  but  locked  himself  in  his  office. 
Then  a  mass  meeting  was  held,  a  petition 
sent  to  President  Roosevelt,  and  the  case 
came  to  court.  The  law  affords  no  relief, 
as  the  landlord  is  acting  entirely  within 
his  right.  A  week's  respite  was  given  the 
tenants  in  the  dispossession  writs.  But  if 
the  landlord  holds  to  his  tax  on  babies 
they  will  all  have  to  pay  or  move  else- 
wliere. 


Spring  finds  Harlem  its  same  unlovely 
self.  A  denizen  of  that  region  says  con- 
<litions  are  deplorable.  Garbage,  fruit 
skins,  ashes  and  mud,  refuse  in  the  streets 
and  on  the  sidewalks,  excavations  and 
similar  landscape  features  make  it  not 
only  unsightly,  but  dangerous  to  health. 
Perhaps  the  dweller  in  Harlem  would  en- 
dure unspeakable  sordidness  and  discom- 
fort year  after  year  without  complajnt  or 
efifort  to  better  his  living  conditions  were 
it  not  for  the  annual  shock  that  district 
gives  him  in  spring.  Harlem  can  always 
be  depended  upon  for  the  shock. 


The  leading  industry  of  New  Jersey  is 
not  commuting,  as  the  journeymen 
humorists  would  have  it,  but  silk.  In  the 
making  of  silk  fabrics  the  State  holds  a 
position  far  ahead  of  any  other,  its  out- 
put being  in  the  neighborhood  of  fnrty 
per  cent,  of  the  country's  total  product  in 


The  ferryboat  service  of  New  York  is 
an  important  industry,  giving  employ- 
ment to  more  than  10,000  men  on  boats 
and  in  ferryhouses.  Some  interesting 
facts    about    Manhattan's    ferries    have 
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been  slathered  by  the  Times.  While 
the  East  River  ferries  are  more  numer- 
ous, carrying  more  passengers  than  the 
North  River  boats,  the  latter  alone 
serve  trains.  The  Hudson  River  fer- 
ries carry  between  45,000,000  and 
50,000,000  passengers  yearly,  seven 
or  eight  lines  operating  from  different 
points  within  two  miles  of  river  front. 
The  total  ferry  traffic  of  New  York  ag- 
gregates 200.000,000  passengers  yearly. 
Some  of  the  pilots  on  the  North  River 
are  veterans,  who  have  seen  the  city's 
present  skyline  grow  from  a  level  of  five 
and  six-story  buildings,  and  wooden  pad- 
dle boats  capalile  of  but  six  miles  an  hour 
succeeded  by  steel  monsters  with  safety 
bulkheads  equal  to  fifteen,  eighteen  and 
even-  twenty  miles.  From  the  first  ferry- 
boats, with  huge  steering-wheels,  started 
bv  the  chimes  of  Trinity's  clock,  the  serv- 
ice has  progressed  to  steam  steering  gear 
that  a  child  can  handle,  and  grown  to  be 
the  most  extensive  system  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  fancy  of 
the  man  who  is  head  of  a  family  turns, 
not  lightly,  but  seriously,  to  thoughts  of 
owning  a  home.  Let  the  young  man's 
fancy  turn  how  it  will,  paterfamilias 
thinks  of  real  estate.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  well  to  point  to  the  inherent  stability 
of  New  Jersey  property.  Long  before 
the  Subway  ojjened  in  Manhattan  its  ben- 
efits had  been  more  than  discounted  by 
realt\-  speculation  in  Harlem  and  the 
Bronx.  \'alues  had  been  run  since  the 
opening  to  a  level  that  makes  only  for 
speculation,  and  still  further  artificial  val- 
ues will  be  reached  now  that  more  sub- 
ways are  projected.  Tlie  purchase  of  a 
piece  of  property  on  Manhattan  Tsland 
as  a  site  for  a  home  is  so  far  aljovc  tlie 
average  man  that  he  seldom  thinks  of  it. 
while  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  Bronx 
flats  and  apartment  houses  are  already 
planned  for  sites  in  the  open  fields.  Land 
values  are  so  inflated  that  private  dwell- 
ings are  out  of  the  question. 

In  New  Jersey,  on  the  contrarv.  there 
has  never  been  anvthing  in  the  nature  of 
a  "boom."  N'alues  have  risen  steadily  and 
normally,  the  one  impetus  being  real  de- 
mand. Thus,  while  the  prices  of  lots  in 
some  of  the  Jersey  suburbs  compare  well 
with    New    York    prices,    there     is     no 


"water"  to  be  squeezed  out  of  their  val- 
ues at  some  future  date,  nor  any  inflated 
speculative  scheme  to  be  cai)italized  and 
made  to  pay  interest  where  the  land  is 
purchased  for  residential  purposes. 

In  the  newer  suburban  towns  where 
values  have  not  risen  beyond  the  pocket- 
book  of  the  average  salaried  man.  future 
improvements  and  growth  point  to  stabil- 
ity and  increase.  In  many  cases  values 
in  these  towns  have  increased  100  to  300 
per  cent,  in  a  few  years,  and  a  home  be- 
comes also  a  fine  investment.  In  no  cor- 
ner of  the  Jersey  sulnirban  district  has 
there  been  inflation,  and  consequently 
there  is  no  sin  of  this  sort  to  be  accounted 
for  in  the  future.  These  are  consider- 
ations that  every  head  of  a  family  will  do 
well  to  ponder  deeply  just  now. 

.\n  English  writer  has  discovered  an- 
other argument  in  favor  of  the  form  of 
home  life  for  which  Tiir;  Sfni'RnAMTF. 
IS  the  advocate.  "From  inquiries  it  ap- 
pears both  medical  n;en  and  ])oor  law 
guardians  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
many  lunacy  cases  are  firmly  of  opinion 
that  flat  life  is  responsible  for  the  undue 
proportion  of  increase  in  lunacy,  which 
is  costing  London  ratepayers  an  enor- 
mous sum  of  money  every  year.  .\  ladv 
guardian  in  the  working  class  district 
was  very  emphatic  upon  the  point. 

"My  experience  as  a  regular  visitor  to 
blocks  of  flats."  she  says,  "convinces  me 
that  the  deadly  monotony  of  that  London 
flat  life  is  the  direct  cause  of  many  of 
the  cases  of  hmacy  of  which  the  public 
hears  only  in  the  bulk  from  statistics.  I 
have  constantly  been  struck  by  the  large 
number  of  women  living  in  flats  who 
have  to  he  removed  to  an  asylum,  ami 
the  conclusion  I  come  to  is  that  flat  life, 
bv  reason  of  the  seclusion  and  consequent 
dullness  which  it  imposes  u|)nn  women, 
is  one  of  the  deadliest  perils  threatening 
London  women  of  to-day. 

"Their  lives  are  so  monotonous  that 
thev  become  a  prey  to  hallucinations." 

Dr.  Forbes  \\'inslow  is  equally  con- 
vinced of  the  evils  of  flat  life. 

He  looks  upon  it  as  .solitary  confine- 
ment, which  proiluces  depression  and 
lunacy,  but  it  may  take  about  twenty 
years  before  London  realizes  the  gravity 
of  what  is  happening  now. 


I» 
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The  Quality   of  Air  That   Is  Not  Strained 

Fresh  air  in  New  York  is  not  clean  air. 
This  has  been  estabHshed  by  the  astonisli- 
ing  records  obtained  from  the  fresh  air 
fihers  and  automatic  s\vee])ers  of  the  Ho- 
tel St.  Regis. 

From  the  fresh  ontside  air  pumped  into 
the  hotel  at  varions  heights  from  the  sec- 
ond to  the  twelfth  story  in  one  week 
which  was  without  rain  one  barrel  of  dust 
was  obtained.  In  the  same  week  the  au- 
tomatic sweepers  gathered  from  carpets, 
furniture,  halls  and  parlors  all  over  the 
eighteen-story  Ijuilding  two  and  one-half 
barrels  of  dust.  There  is  no  method  of 
recording  the  volume  of  the  outside  air 
which  was  drawn  into  the  St.  Regis  dur- 
ing this  time.  It  is  gathered  from  seven 
apertures,  all  in  the  rear  of  the  building 
and  away  from  the  streets. 

Before  it  goes  out  of  these  chambers 
into  the  shafts  which  send  it  through  the 
hotel  the  air  passes  through  screens  of 
fine-niesh  cheesecloth,  which  gathers 
every  particle  of  dust.  From  these  screens 
the  barrel  of  dust  was  gathered.  When 
maids  sweep  the  rooms  and  halls  they  use 
a  pneumatic  hose  which  draws  up  the 
dust  by  suction  and  it  goes  to  receivers 
in  the  basement.  They  got  the  two  and 
one-half  barrels  in  a  week. 

Patrons  of  the  hotel  have  been  advised 
to  keep  their  windows  closed  at  all  times, 
and  shown  that  the  air  supplied  by  the 
hotel  from  within  is  cleaner  and  purer 
than  that  taken  in  through  an  open  win- 
diiw. — A'l'Ci'  ]'ork  Ti'/ri; )•(!;;/. 


The  Janitor  Feminine 

What  are  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
"lady  janitor"  beyond  those  of  a  male 
member  of  that  noble  profession  ?  Is  there 
an  established  difference  in  the  relation  of 
tenants  to  "lad}-"  janitors  between  the 
boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx? 

These  questions  are  suggested  by  a 
personal  experience.  The  janitress  of  the 
building  in  which  I  pay  rent  for  an 
apartment  did  not  keep  up  steam  heat.  I 
ventured  into  the  basement  on  a  cold 
night  to  protest  and  was  ordered  out.  I 
went  to  the  landlord,  who  lived  nearby. 
He  returned  with  me  to  tlie  house  and 
found  the  "growler"'  almost  empty  and 
the  firebox  of  the  steam  boiler  quite  so. 

Then  this  happened :  The  janitress 
wept.  Then  shaking  her  finger  in  my  face 
she  said:  "You  are  no  gentleman,  sir! 
Xo  gentleman  would  ever  make  a  com- 
plaint against  a  lady  janitor,  ^^'hy,  if 
you  lived  in  the  Bronx,  where  I  own 
houses,  do  you  know  what  they  would  do 
to  you  if  you  complained  against  a  lady 
janitor?  They  would  put  you  out  of  the 
house  quick,  the  first  time  }  ou  made  a 
complaint ;  that's  what  they  'd  do  to  you 
there.  Gentlemen  never  complain  against 
a  lady  janitor,  and  I  am  a  lady  if  I  do 
work  when  I  don"t  have  to!" — "Harlciii- 
itc,"  ill  A'cw  York  Sun. 

Mrs.  U/'iiwrc  (in  search  of  a  girl ) — "Can  you 
do  housework?" 

Girl — "I  dunno,  mem.  I've  always  w  nrrtki-d 
in  flats.'" — Cliicago  Tribune. 
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The   City  Child's  World  Is  The  Fire  Escape 

Xcw  York  _\(mni;;stcrs  litcralh-  grow  u]i 
on  the  tire  escapes.  To  the  average  child 
two  places  of  freedom  only  are  possible — 
the  street  and  the  fire  escape — and  even 
these  are  forbidden  territory,  the  fnrnur 
by  his  niother  and  the  latter  by  the  mu- 
nicipality. 

lint  the  fire  escape  child  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  municipality  and  has  a  good 
deal  of  fun  in  his  narrow  quarters,  lie 
makes  acquaintances  with  other  fire  es- 
cape children  across  the  back  court,  and 
for  hours  daily  they  all  play  "together." 
although  one  hundred  feet  ajjart.  Four 
children  in  One  Hundred  and  Fourth 
and  ( )ne  Hundred  and  Third  streets 
placed  contentedly  so  all  summer  and  fall 
and  have  never  yet  been  inside  of  each 
other's  houses.  They  play  "house."  "sol- 
dier." "Indian."  and  "camping  out,"  and 
they  "fish"  with  a  long  pole  and  bent  pin 
over  the  rails  of  their  respective  fire  es- 
capes, making  more  marvelous  catches 
than  ever  were  lured  out  of  the  water. 
The  janitors  object,  and  the  tenants  com- 
plain, but  it  makes  no  difterence  to  the 
boys.  The  Xew  York  youngster  does 
have  a  hard  time  of  it — but  he  doesn't 
know  it. — .Vi'ii'  ]'oi-k  Sim. 


The  Real  Greater  New  York 

There  are  about  6,000  miles  of  railway 
in  Greater  London,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  something  like  600,000,000  separate 
journeys  are  made  by  passengers  annu- 
ally. The  number  of  journeys  on  an  ave- 
rage weekday  is  over  1.500.000.  .\n  idea 
of  the  vehicular  trafific  in  the  streets  may 
be  gathered  from  the  statement  that  in 
twelve  hours  16.034  vehicles  of  all  kinds 
passed  a  particular  sjiot  in  Piccadilly,  and 
a  full  service  of  6qo  buses  ])ass  the  r>ank 
of  England  in  an  hour.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  b\-  the  Lonrlnn  trams 
in  a  year  is  over  360,000,000.  A  cen>ns 
taken  of  the  number  of  jiedeslrians  wh  ) 
crossed  over  the  London  Iiridge  on  a  cer- 
tain day  .showed  tliat  they  totaleil  Ii6.()02. 
and  in  nineteen  and  une-half  hours  dur- 
ing a  da\'  in  .\]m\  last  year  248.013  peo- 
ple crossed  the  roadways  at  the  bank. — 
E.vcliaiii'C. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 
GET  A  TELEPHONE 


R.MK.S    l-'OR     IKI.KI'IIO.NK 

SEKVUKS   I.\    .M.\MI.\TIA\ 

U.WE    I!KK.\    KKDICEI) 

CAL/.  NEAREST  COff. 
TRACT  OFF/Ci;  J- OR 
FULL     /.VFOA-MA  T/O.V 


C  O  .\  T  U  .\  C  r  O  !••  F  I  I  !■;  S  : 
15  Dev  Street  Tel.  9010  Cortlandt 
115  W.  38th  Street  Tel.  9O4O  3{tth 
23  E.  5Qih  Street  Tel.  g04l  Plaza 
220  W  124th  Street   Tel  QOOO  Morn. 

New  York  Telephone  Co. 


(Salrua  signal  Oil  Companv 
Jranblin,  j3rnn. 

Soil-  inanni;icuiri.Ts  oi  iIil-  CfU'I>r;itoiI  (iatena 
Coach,  Engine  :,m\  Car  Oils  ;in.l  Sibley's  Per- 
fection V'alve  ami  Signal  Oils, 
<  'tu,ir.intee  cost  per  thous.inti  miles  for  from  one 
to  five  years,  when  conditions  \varr.int  it. 
.Maintain  Kxperl  Department,  which  is  anorifan- 
ization  of  skilled  railway  mechanics  of  wide 
and  varied  experience.  Service  of  Experts 
furnished  free  of  charge  to  patrons  interested 
in  the  economical  use  of  oils. 

Street  Railway  Cubrkation  a  Specialty 

rU-.i^r  wnlr  h.iiiu- ..fhi-c  i..r  iinilur  i..irlicill;irs, 
ellAKI.ES    .MII.I.KK.  Tresident 


The  Best  Printing 


requires  the  best  facilities  both 
rac  0  an  t  material  —for  its  execution 
We  liavc  tlicni.  Our  representative 
is  in    New  York   very  frequently 

May   lie    call  on    vou  ?      :  :      : 

GEORGE  F.  LASHER 


H"  North  Tenth  Street 


Philadelphia 
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^ASBURY     PARK,    N.    J.  ^ 

THE    CITY  BV-THE-SEA 


I  Summer  Homes 

T    ss^FOR  RENT   OR   SALE  eeeeee 


M 

ASBURY  PARK 
DEAL      BEACH 
ALLENHURST 

M 

]  Milan  Ross  Agency 

•      Opposite    R.    R.  Matiun 

I    Asbury  Park,  N.  J.    :   Allenhurst,  N.  J.    i 

i  ' 

^9' — ••. — .a. — ••• — ■•• — ••• — ••• — ••• — ■•• — .•• — .•. — .*. — .*. — .«. — ^ 


Modern  Furnished  Cottages 

^    FOR    SALE    OR    RENT    ^ 
Asbury  Park,  Allenhurst  and  Deal 


Send  for  our  "  Descriptive  Price  List  " 
and  "  Bargain  Booklet"  Just  Out 


Ferguson  &  Son 

Offices:  711   Mattison  Ave,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

'j  r.Iork  trOTii  Dt-prit  S<.|i''irf   — 


GRAND  AVENUE  HOTEL! 


®  ASBURY 

§§>  PARK 

ALL   MODERN   IMPROVEMENTS.     ELECTRIC   LIGHTS   IN    EVERY    ROOM 
ROOMS  EN  SUITE  WITH  BATH.      FIRST-CLASS  IN  EVERY  PARTICULAR 

IVrill  for  Bookltt  .JK^^^^i__M   ,       SILL 

l^ottl  iWailboiougi) 


A  New  Modern  Hotel 
Delightfully  Situated  ^ 


ASBURY   PARK 

a.  £19.  forrtou 


Every  Known  Comfort 
'^  and  Cc 


.convenience 


The  KINGSCOURT  P^^r^'-^ 

ri\i.'    niiniiles    walk    truni    the    Uccan 

Convenient  to  the  business  part  of  town.      Service    excellent.      Open  all  year 

MISS   I.  O.  WAGSTAFF 


OPEN    ALL 
THE  YEAR 


Hotel  Saint  James 


300  Feet  from 
the  Ocean 


JHra  anu  jjHoUrrn 


SEND    FOR    BOOKLET 


F.    W.    BOCK 


Seashore  Real  E^ate 

J^  FOR   RENT  AND   FOR  SALE  j» 

REAL  ESTATE 
INSURANCE 
MORTGAGE  LOANS 

t   fi  m  p  I  e  t  e   hist    c  f 

Furnished  Cottages 
For  tilt  Summer 

Asbury  Park,  Allenhurst 
and   Deal 

u^--^           Complete    List  of  Modern            .. ^ 

[i^|A      Furnished  Cottages  at  Asbury      (^^) 
Parh,  Allenhurst  and  Deal 

CLAYTON  &  MUSS 

222  Main  St..  Asbury  Park,  N.J 
Telephone  1 1            Opposite  Railroad  Station 

:»=  PROPERTIES    FOR   EXCHANGE 

Albert  Robbins  ^'^^^^^^^ 

OfMrpc   ^^^  Main  St. ,opp.  Asbury  Park  Depot 

unites   gjjj  Sunset  Ave.,  north  end  of  North  Asburv  Park  Depot 
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PAWLEYvP  COMPANY 

728  Mattison  Avenue 

ASBURY  PARK,  N.J. 


Seashore  Real  Estate 
For  Rent  ami  Sale 


Telephone^  26  J 


Why  Not  Rent 

A  Summer  Home? 


:FROMz 


T.  FRANK  APPLEBY 

Who   has  a  complete   lisl   ol 
J,       Cottages    at    Asbury    Park. 
'■^       Allenhurst,    Deal.    Ocean      *** 
Grove    and    Bradley  Beach 
Telephone  an  Appointment 


SUNSET  HALL,  Asbury  Park 

One  BlocK  from  Beach  and  New  Board  Walks 
Send  for  Booklet  ..  .  JOHN    ROCKAFE-LLEK'S   SON.     Proprietor 


The  YorKshire 


North  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


is  delightfully  situated  on  Sixth  Avenue,  one  block  from 
the  Ocean  and  Beach  Promenade,  a  full  view  of  which 
may  be  had  trom  any  of  the  rooms.  Its  location  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  city,  being  in  the  center  of  North 
Asbury  Park's  exclusive  hotel  and  cottage  district. 

Reduced    Rates     for     .May,    June,    September    and 
October. 

HAB^PvY  DUFFIELD.  Proprietor 


THE  MARYLAND 

FOR  FAMILY  AND  TRANSIENT  PATRONAGE 

OPEN  FROM  )UNE  TO  OCTOBER 


BOOKLET 


FOURTH  AVENUE 

ASBURY    PARK.   N     | 
One  Block  from  the   Bcjch 

E.   A.   CROPPER 


THE  WESTMINSTER 


ii6  FOURTH  AVENUE 

One  Block  from  the  Occin 
ASBURY    PARK.  N.  | 


SELECT   FAMILY   HOTEL 
ENTIRELY  RENOVATED   AND   MODERNIZED 


Booklet 


S.   E.  VAN  WICKLE. 
(Formerly  i)t  the  l-MKcniere 
Cnisinc  »nd  Service  of  the  Highest  order  inn.) 


Ocean  Grove  Properties 


Jl    SPECIALTY 


DANIEL    C.   COVERT 

Hti\  Estate  and  Insurance  At^ency 


208  Bond  St. 

Aiburs  Park 


J7  Pilgrim    Pathwiy 

Oce&n    Grove 


Summer 
Homes 


For   Rem 
,.r  Sale 


BELMAK.   N.  J. 

Cyrus  B.  Hence 

BELMAR.  N.  J. 
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1^1  NEW  ENGLAND 


2d  Ave.  and  Kingsley  St. 
CLOSE  TO  THE  BEACH 
ASBURY    PARK,    N.  1. 

Formerly  THE  HICKS 

Remodeled  and  Completely  Refurnished  Catering  to  a  Refined  Patronage 

Special  Rates  for  Families  Open  from  May  to  November 

MRS.  J.  J.  FARROW 


TMI  NEWBURGH 


:!o6   SECOND    AVENUE 
ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 


One  of  the  Most  Delightfully  Situated   Locations  in  Asburv  Park 
CLOSE  TO  THE  BEACH  MRS.  JOHN  BUCKMASTER.  Propnetrcss 


T  h  e  Madison 


One  short  block  from  Ocean  Sunset  Ave.,  overlooKing  Atlantic  Square  and  Ocean 

All  Modern  Improvements.     New  Sanitary  Plumbing  throughout  the  entire  House 

Tfrms  and  booklet  on  application  AS'BU'KY  PAKK  J.    K.    DODMAN 


Illusion 

Take  the  surface  life  of  New  York,  who  en- 
joys it?  Who  go  to  its  theaters  and  operas, 
who  fill  its  hotels  if  not  the  visitor ;  and  who 


wear  dinner  clothes  at  its  restaurants,  hire  its 
cabs  and  live  its  life,  while  the  New  Y'orker, 
with  so  few  exceptions  that  they  are  notable, 
packs  himself  away  in  a  flat  and  fondly,  falsely 
believes  he  is  living. — Printers'  Ink. 
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■  ASBURY   PARK,  N.  J.  ^== 

Select       All  modern  improvements.      Lar.nt- 
TsniilV    '''"^^  rooms       Superior  cuisine  anil 


fiotel 


select   service.       Special    rates    for 
June  and  September. 


Booklet  upon 
ii/iplirnfipit 


N.  n.  COLBY 


The  Fcnimore 


I   n   ImII   l.lo.'k-. 


-   ASBURY  PARK 


Entirely    Rebuilt    and    Refurnished 

(AI'AdTV    200  -:-  DOOKI.ICT 

THOS.    NOBLE 


Deacbwood 
Tnit 

-'05  SECOND  A  VENUE 
ASBURY  PARK 
One  "Block  from  the  Ocean 

SELECT  FAMILY  HOTEL 
Everylhing   First-Class   and 

Up. lo. Dale 
BooKlel  S.  A.  OLIVER 


St  Laurent 

H  Select  Taitiilv  Hotel 
SEVENTH   and  GRAND    AVENUES 


Remodeled  and  Enlarged 

Delightfully  situated  near  the  Beach 
with  every   modern  convenience. 


OPEN    ALL    THE    VEAH 


l;..,,klet 


.S.    FI,\\X 
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OCEAN  GROVE  '-^^"^^^^ 

Furnished  Cottages  for  Rent  and  Sale  at  prices  from  $125  to  $600 

Send  tor  Booklet  E.  N.  WOOLSTON  AGENCY,  50  Main  Avenue.  Ocean  Grove.  N.  J. 


E'vety  Modern 
Improvement 

Ele'vafor 


Hotel  Majestic 


OCEAN   QROVB 


ON  BEACH  PRONT 


CLEMENT  &  CIEMfiNT 


A  ccom  rroiations 
For  150   Luests 

Write  for 
Booklet 


THE  ALASKA 


OCEAN   END,  PITMAN  AVENUE 
OCEAN  GROVE,  N.  J. 

First-class  in  every   respect.    Hot  and  cold  Sea-water  liaths,  FAectric  Lights.  Electric  Bells, 
Telephone,  Steam  Heat,  Large  Verandas  overlooking  the  Sea 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 


N.  H.  KILMER 


REAL  ESTATE 
-=  LOANS  =- 

All    Kinds    of    Insurance 


N.  O.  TITUS 


ASBURY  PARK 

AND 

VICINITY 


Room  7,  Asbury  ParK  and  Ocean  Grove  BanK  Building.  Asbury  Parh.  N.  J. 
PROPERTIE.S   FOR   E,XCHANGE, 


^he  Victoria 

THIRD  and  OCEAN  AVENUES 
ASBURY    PARK 


:  EsUHtsheJ  ISS4  : 


Steam  Heat  and  Sun  Parlor 


I  ipen  tor  the  year 
from  April  8th 


S.  KEMPE 


Some  Pianos  Should  Be  Cloroformed 

I'cnpli-  wliii  live  in  flats  or  semi-detached 
villas  will  note,  with  possible  approval,  a  de- 
cision of  the  municipality  of  Cassel,  in  the 
province  of  Hesse- Nassau.  That  body  has 
determined,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Land- 


Building  Lots    John  J)  Beegle 

Cottages  ° 

Boarding-  Real  Estate 

Mouses  11  For  Sale.  Renter  Exchange 

Hotels  ' 

Business  Places  ,,^''^^T^v, 

Asbury   1  ark.   N.  J. 


Allenhurst,  Deal. 

Asbury  Park,  Ocean  Grovf . 

Bradley  Beaih 


tag,  to  impose  a  tax  of  lo  marks  on  every 
householder,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  every 
lodfjer.  who  possesses  a  piano.  How  far  the 
ta.\  will  lend  to  abate  the  discomfort  inllicted 
on  their  neiijhbors  by  people  who  are  "fond  of 

music,    but  have  little  or  no  sense  of  harm 

remains  to  he  proved. — London  Standard 


BELMAR,  N.  J. 

Booklet   o(   Furnished   Cottages  for  Rent  Mailed  Upon  Request 
NEIL      H.     MILLER  opposite  Depot  BELMAR.    N.   J. 


THE  QUEEN 
SUMMER  RESORT 
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East  View  House 


and        f«i"«  Highlands 

Cottages  Ocean        of  Navesink 


Unexcelled  Cuisine      Terms  $8  to  $12  per  week,  according  to  size  and  location  of  rooms 
SPECIAL   RATES  TO   FAMILIES  MARTIN  GERBRACH,  Jr. 


-}.                                                       -r 

1  Cb«  Bay  Ui^w  B^M^^  1 

*              flilantic  Bighlands,  n.  3.              | 

^1. — .«. — .». — .«. — .«. —  .«.^.«.--.«. — .«_.«w_.». — •••^ — .«. «. — .i4» 

•i-                                                             ± 

•$•     Fine  Views  of    Pvanian.  Sandy    Hock   and    New  York     V 
•$«     Bay  also  the  Ocean  and  Shrews  erry  Kiver.                          •$• 

^           Pvooms  Airy  and  Light.     Modern  Improvements          «^ 

T     Well    Furnished.    Electric    Lights.    Spacious    Piazzas,     T 
2*     Fine  Drives   on    Stone  or  Gravel    Koads,  Boai  ing    Bath-     X 
X     ing.  Fishing,     Casino  with  Daily  Concerts.  Golf  Links,     X 
2     Base  Ball.  Tennis.  Etc.                                                               J 
T          Ke.-ithed  l>y  «ay  of  Sandy  Honk  Routf.     Boats  1  ave  f  ot  v.f     T 
'£     Rector  St.  every   hour,  a  so  l.y  N.  J.  C.  R.  R..  foot  of  Liberty      ^ 
•T*     St.,  N.  Y.     Fur  terms  aJdress.                                                                  V 

'    Sea  View  House -J^ 

Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 

The  water  front  with  its  unobstructed  view  of  bay 
and  ocean,  is  superior  to  all  others  at  this  resort. 
LARGE     AND     SPACIOUS     GROUNDS 
The  Sea  V'iew  House  has  every  known  modern 
improvement   with   select  service   and    superior 
cuisine. 

One   minute  walK  from  the  station 

Transient  $3.00   &  day 

Special  Rales  for  (he  Season 

Write  tor  booklet                                               A.    POPE 

4*                                                                                                                                 *^ 

4.   n.  T.  Chompson,  manager,  Htlantic  Tiigblands,  n.  J.    •^ 

1                     NOWOPEN                     J 

ATLANTIC  HIGHLANDS.  N.  J. 

Renting  of  Summer  Cottages  a  Specialty 

..•«    BARGAIN    IN    REAL    ESTATE    -n 

WM.    M.    FOSTER    <S    CO. 

Post  Office  Building 

N'isit  A.  II.  and  you  will  praise  your  judgment 

SNYDER  &  CO. 

Snyder  Building,  First  Ave.,  near  Depot 

Agents  for  Real  Estate  in 

Atlantic   Highlands 

AND   VICINITY 

The  Emery  Real  Estate  Agency 

ATLANTIC  HIGHLANDS,  N.  J. 

CHARLES  R.  SNYDER,  Lawyer 

E.  R.  SNYDER  &  CO..  Fire  Insurance 

Qt^  Free  Information  about  all  Cottages 
^^^    to  Let  and  Properties  for  Sale 

Oldest  Agency                         Address.  T.  J.  EMERY 

One  of  Winter's  Charms 

Even  the  weather  in  New  York  is  against  the 
night  workers   who  want  to  get   sleep   in   the 
early  morning  hours.    Soft  and  soothing  as  the 
snow  is  usually  supposed  to  be,  it  causes  the 
sound    that    can    wake    up    the    average    man 
quicker  than  anything  else. 

"The  first  touch  of  a  spade  on  the  stone  side- 
walk," said  one  nervous  sleeper,  "wakes  me  and 
keeps   me   in   suspense   until   the  next  time   it 
strikes  the  stone.    There  is  no  more  effective 
way  of  getting  a  man  out  of  bed  than  to  have 
the   street   cleaners   begin   to   work   with   their 
spades  striking  the  icy  sidewalk." — New  York 
Sun. 

Exclusive 

Robert     Underwood     Johnson,     the     well- 
known  litterateur,  whose  poem  on  the  Russian 
situation,  "Opportunity,"  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  weekly,  is  credited  with  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote :  A  friend  of  his,  visiting  New 
York  for  the  first  time,  made  inquiries  concern- 
ing  the   characteristics    of   the   various   hotels 
in  the  city. 

"How  about  the ?"  he  asked,  nam- 
ing one  of  New  York's  famous  hostelries. 

"Oh.  that  was  built,"  replied  Mr.  Johnson, 
"to   provide  e.xclusiveness   for  the  masses." 

THE  BERWICK 


Under  Management  o(  A.  W.  DODGE  of  Maine 


BEACH  FRONT 
OPPOSITE  BATH  HOUSE 
PIER  AND  PAVILION 

:  AVO.N,  N.  J. 

Ocean  View  from  every  sleeping  room 
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Hoiticullural  Democracy 

The  amateur  gardener,  of  active  imagination 
and  a  limited  garden  plot,  as  he  pores  over  the 
alluring  and  misleading  seed  catalogues  in  the 
winter  evenings,  annually  faces  a  most  per- 
plexing question.  How  can  he  make  this  sum- 
mer's garden  hoth  "look"  well  and  "pick"  well? 
The  dining-room  tahle  must  he  decorated,  even 
at  the  cost  of  a  barren  patch  on  the  swcetpca 
vine.  Life,  however,  is  not  one  long  dinner 
party,  either  in  the  garden  or  in  the  real 
world.  Dignified  hollyhocks  and  larkspurs, 
dainty  poppies  and  harebells,  charm  us  with 
their  refined  intellectual  bearing  while  they  last, 
and  each  in  turn  gi\es  true  pleasure  to  us  and 
to  the  diplomat,  as  they  do  their  share  in  mak- 
ing our  dinner  or  our  garden  beautiful  for  him. 
But  alas,  the  day  of  these  aristocrats  and  their 
kindred  spirits  is  all  too  short.  By  the  time 
the  larkspurs  arrive  to  make  a  background, 
poppies  in  the  foreground  have  gone  to  seed. 
Hollyhocks  hasten  along  to  support  the  blue- 
bells, only  to  find  them  faded  and  the  leaves 
turning  yellow.  The  delicately  veined  salpi- 
glossis  and  the  feathery  love-in-a-mist  bloom 
alone  and  unprotected,  because  their  lily  neigh- 
bors blossomed  only  for  a  week,  leaving  behind 
them  nothing  but  dried  stalks. 

In  this  dilemma  I  have  turned  to  the  masses 
for  support.  Flaunting  salvias,  blatant  zinnias, 
plebeian  marigolds,  well-meaning  but  hopelessly 
overdressed  fuchsias,  even  stolid  dahlias,  though 
lacking  in  the  graces  and  refinements,  have  at 
least  one  undeniable  merit — they  can  alw.ays  be 
depended  on  for  both  "looking"  and  "picking." 
Though,  to  be  sure,  they  are  never  asked  to 
grace  the  dining-room  table,  they  have  few 
equals  for  lighting  up  a  corner  of  the  dark 
hall,  or  smiling  a  welcome  from  a  big  bowl  on 
the  piazza.  Pick  them  as  you  may,  there  are 
always  more  to-day  than  there  were  yesterday, 
nodding  merrily  in  the  garden  from  July  to 
October,  over  the  graves  of  their  more  aristo- 
cratic but  less  sturdy  sisters.  Truly  tlie  garden 
would  have  many  forlorn  and  dark  stretches 
without  the  help  of  these  dependable  cowboys 
and  darkies. 

While  I  have  strength  to  pull  them  up,  pe- 
tunias shall  never  live  in  my  garden.  I  have 
tried  to  think  I  was  biased  because  Ihey  in- 
variably live  in  tubs.  Sometimes  I  have 
thought  it  might  be  liecause  they  have  so  little 
moral  and  physical  backbone.  They  have  only 
one  excuse  for  being.  Can  any  one  who  in  his 
youth  has  entered  such  a  competition  ever  for- 
get the  apoplectic  excitement  of  holding  one 
of  them  to  his  nose  with  a  long  breath,  while 
the  little  girl  by  his  side,  her  face  looking  like 
a  Fourth  of  July  mask,  vainly  endeavored  to 
hold  hers  on  for  a  longer  time?  But  when  fas- 
cinating mornin.g  glories  in  charming  summer 
gowns  of  pink,  white,  and  lavender,  lend  them- 
selves equally  well  to  such  pastimes  and  cover 
the  garden  wall  so  invitinglv.  why  should  my 
children  even  he  tempted  by  the  vulgar  pe- 
tunia? 

Among  the  dahlias,  for  instance,  I  must  slill 
protest  against  the  bullet-headed  variety,  orig- 
inally intended.  I  am  sure  (except  for  its  con- 
tradictory colors)  as  a  mourning  rosette,  and 


put  m  a  plea  for  its  single  cousins,  and  its 
nouvcaux-richcs  but  rather  more  .-esthetic  rela- 
tives, the  cactus  dahlias.  Zinnias  must  pre- 
sent a  cheery  scarlet  and  yellow  mass  before  I 
can  love  them  unrcserved'ly,  and  the  solferino 
kinds  somehow  or  other  disappear  over  the 
fence.  Certainly  if  nature  would  let  me  ar- 
range it  as  I  thought  best,  and  not  as  she  saw 
fit,  I  should  prefer  to  have  more  sweet-scented 
roses  and  sweetpeas  through  the  season,  and 
fewer  gaudy  sunflowers  and  pungent  mari- 
golds. But  after  all,  these  are  merely  reasons 
of  congeniality  and  sympathy.  Surely  we  are 
allow^ed  to  choose  our  friends  on  these  lines, 
and  our  hearts  should  be  big  enough  to  in- 
clude also  acquaintances  of  humble  origin  and 
less  refined  exteriors.  So  whv  need  we  be 
snobs  in  our  gardens,  either?  Whv  should  \\c 
leave  them  without  these  reliable  though  com- 
monplace acquaintances?  Let  us  repudiate  the 
charge  next  summer  by  allowing  zinnias  and 
salvias  to  dance  their  dashing  Cakewalk  beside 
the  more  stately  minuet  of  the  hollyhocks  and 
lilies. — Atlantic  Moiithtw 


16!     BROAD  WAV 

688   BROADWAY. 

723    SIXTH    AVENUF. 


AUCTION    SALE 

of  Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs 
Trees,  Bulbs,  etc.,  etc. 

Every  Tuesday  and  Friday 

at    I  I   A.  M.  at 

Cleary's   Horticultural    Hal 

62   Vesey  StreeU  Sew  York  City 


Exceptional  opportunities    afforded    for    the  purchase 
of  Foliage  and   Decorative   Plants 

Catalogues  issued  for  every  sale,  mailed  upon  request. 
Mail  and  telephone  orders  attended  to  with  prompt- 
ness and  despatch.  Persons  unable  to  attend  sale 
may  send  orders  tu  buy,  naming  a  price  limit  for 
articles  desired. 

TELEPHONE,  7313  CORTLASOT 
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^^PLAINFIELD  SANITARIUMS^ 

FINE  LOCATION   IN  WATCHUNG  MOUNTAINS 

New   House,  all  kinds  of   Baths,  Packs,   Electricity,  Massage,  Medicines.     A 
quiet    resting    place    lor    the    wornout    business    man    and    invalid.        Booklet 

Ment.1    cases  not    received  JUSTUS    H.    COOLEY,    M.  D., 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  \J 


The  Lover  and  The  Maid 

"Oh,  come  with  me  and  be  my  love." 

In  pleading  tones  he  said : 
"Oh.  come  with  me  and  we  will  rove 

Wliere  birds  sing  overhead. 
Through  rosy  ways  we'll  gladly  fare. 

'Neath  skies  of  cloudless  blue, 
.\nd.  having  bid  adieu  to  care. 

Love  all  the  seasons  through." 

"Oh.  I  would  gladly  go."  said  she, 

"To  be  your  love,  to  stroll 
Through  paradise,  you  leading  me. 

Each  yielding  soul  to  soul : 
But  if  your  love  I  were,  we'd  stray 

Through  no  such  realm  as  that : 
I'd  find  myself  cooped  up  all   day 

In  some  cheap  little  fiat." 

— tVi /<■«?()  Rccord-Hcrald. 


".And  yiju  have  no  complaint  to  make  aboul 
the  flat?"  "Sure,  th'  fiat's  so  small  there  ain'i 
room  for  complaint." — Prooklyi  Life 

HOWARD  BIRD 

Real  Estate  and   Insurance 

Local  Agent  fur 

CENTRAL   N.  J.  LAND   IMPROVEMENT   CO. 

Farms.  Houses  and  Lots  for  Sale 

in   &11  p&rls  of  New  Jersey    -s-    -e- 

Dealaman  Building  DUNELLEN,  N.  J. 


GALEN  HALL 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


Hotel  and  Sanatorium 

New  Brick.  With  every  convenience,  in- 
cluding the  most  elaborate  bath  equipment 
on    the    Coast.      Mydriatic    and    Electrical. 

JS   F.  L.  YOUNG 


BOOKLET 


General   Manager 


CHARLES    QUADT 


SUCCESSOR    TO 


Louis  W.  Duesing 


CAFE 


Liberty  and  Washington  Streets 
NEW    YORK    CITY 

Formerly  Ye  Ancient 

JOHN   HAYES  TAVERN 


Tlurniishly  renov.Tted.  reniodeUed  and  modernized 
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Growing   Demand  for  New  Jersey  Homes 

Along  all  the  railroads  radiating  from  Jersey 
City  and  covering  the  N'ew  Jersey  territory  for 
a  distance  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  in 
every  direction  there  is  an  increased  anionnt  of 
inqniry  for  property  this  spring. 

To  the  sonth.  along  the  line  of  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  as  far  as  Somerville, 
much  development  work  is  going  on.  and  the 
nnmher  of  attractive  and  rapidly  growing  coni- 
nmnitics  is  constantly  increasing.  At  Plain- 
field  and  Roselle  Park,  within  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  of  lower  Broadway,  inviting  proper- 
ties are  heing  placed  on  the  market  at  moderate 
prices.  All  of  these  bnilding  sites  have  been 
carefully  restricted,  and  are  in  high,  well- 
drained  sections,  with  all  street  improvements 
completed. 

Lakewood  is  also  coming  into  pronnnencc  as 
a  place  of  residence  for  New  York  workers 
who  are  neither  very  wealthy  nor  in  failing 
health.  With  plots  125  by  too  for  $50  and  an 
acre  for  $100.  prices  there,  for  property  in  the 
southerly  section  of  the  town,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  reached  a  prohibitive  level. 

The  growing  popularity  of  the  Xew  Jersey 
suburbs  may  be  assigned  not  only  to  the  timnel 
work  now  in  progress  under  the  North  River, 
but  also  to  the  recent  improvement  in  e.xisting 
transportation  facilities.  Not  only  is  the  train 
service  being  verj-  generally  increased,  but 
within  the  last  two  years  the  ferry  equipment 
of  almost  every  railroad  has  been  completely 
overhauled.  New  boats,  which  can  be  rapidly 
handled  through  fog  and  ice.  have  materially 
reduced  the  time  of  the  ferry  trip  even  imder 
most  unfavorable  conditions.  With  the  terim- 
nals  of  the  Lackawanna  and  Jersey  Central  at 
the  foot  of  West  Twenty-third  Street  nearing 
completion,  the  ferries  of  all  of  the  railroads 
entering  Jersey  City  will  have  uptown  as  well 
as  downtown  landing  places. — Times. 


Town  or  Country,  Which? 

The  old  question  as  to  whether  a  city  or  a 
country  residence  is  the  more  congenial  to  the 
literary  temperament  was  recently  propounded 
to  Elmore  Elliott  Peake.  author  of  "  The  House 
of  Hawley."  which  will  be  published  this  monlh. 
"Tastes  differ,  of  course."  the  author  answered. 
"Most  authors,  it  would  seem,  live  in  cities:  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  cityward  among 
authors  living  in  the  country,  especially  after 
they  have  made  a  ten  strike.  The  city  affords 
lectures,  concerts,  drama,  society  and  the  tVl 
lowship  of  kindred  spirits — all  sources  of  in- 
spiration. Still,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  the  other  side.  Witness  the  famous 
authors  living  a  rural  or  semi-rural  life.  Per- 
haps the  ideal  residence  is  in  a  small  town  near 
a  city,  which,  in  a  measure,  combines  the  advaii 
tages  of  both." 


Guy  Fawkes  had  tried  to  blow  up  the  Houses 
of  ParliameiU. 

"The  janitor  wouldn't  give  any  heat."  he  said 
in  his  defence. 

Vet  the  English  sacrificed  the  noble  reformer. 


Renting  of        long  branch 

■^  WEST  END 

ISumnficr      .  at  •         elberon 

rftHadt>c       ^-^       HOLLYWOOD 
LOttageS       (J^    ^„j  NORWOOD 

EMANUEL    &    CO. 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance 

IN      .\  1.1,      1;  U    \  \  (     II  l.s 


I'.  ().  liilildini; 

T.-l.  1B6J 

I.nnf,'  liranch,  X.  J. 


lil   I.iliirty  Slrtit 
Ttl.  38l!2Ji.hn 


Colville  r„' 


eal    Estate    and 
surance  Agent 
718  Avenue  D.  Bayonne.  N.J. 

Om-  l>l..ck  from  '.VM  Slri-.l  Sl;iti..Ti  f.  It,  l(...f  N,  J, 


f    Houses  and  Lots 
*     .,1    ali  .ii^cripli..ii-  iiiul   l,,i.,o..ii-  .n 
\^        :        :    lowe.st  pitssthie  pricfs    ;    : 


•f" 


HiiiltiiiijuTS  t-rcctfd  and  sold  for  small  payim-nls 
Write  for  part iciil:irs 

Sole  Agent 

BAYONNE   BUILDING  COMPANY 


F.   M.   BACON 

REAL   ESTATE 

209   North   Avenue 
Plainkield,  N.  J. 


Bargains  in  all  kinds  of  Real  Estate,    Residential  City 
Property,  comprising  large  and  small  houses, 

F  '\  R  M  S  "'  '"  '*'"''*■     R«i>i""ial  and 
^^^.^^^^   Trucking.    Correspondrnce  solicited. 

CEMENT,  CEMENT  STONE      cj 
CEMENT  HOUSE  PLANS        ■^ 


City  National  Bank 

Front  St.  and  Park  Ave,  Plainfleld,  N.  J. 

Capital.  $1,W,0(XI.OO.     Surplus  and  Protils,  $l.'*.i"X)  i» 

^  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  ^ 

STORAGE   VAULTS 

1.  F.  Hubbard.  Pres.       Jas.  T.  Closson.  Vice-Pre* 
Wm.  F.  Arnold.  Cashier 

Interest  on  S»tlaf»ctorT  Balances 
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FURNISHED      COTTAGES      FOR      RENT 

SEABRIGHT,  N.  J. 

NAVESINK  BEACH 
LOW  MOOR 
RUMSON  ROAD 

MONMOUTH   BEACH 

^OTTAfiES  in  Club  House  Circle,  without 
^-^  kitchen  appointments  (meals  at  club  house): 
also  fine  places  in  club  house  grounds  and  on 
westerly  side  ol  Ocean  Avenue,  and  others  front- 
ing directly  on  ocean  ;  all  fully  furnished. 

D.  B.  KE,E,LER.  JR. 

Id.  .'S3— Cortlamlt.  9   Pine   St.,  N.  Y. 


POULTJiY 


"R^aisers 
Can  "Buy 


EVERYTHING  THEY  NEED  FROM  US 


:=Get  Our  Catalogs 


Cornell  Incubators 
Peep  O'Day  Brooders 

DUR YE  E^ 

12  West  Broadway 

Telephone.  4149  Cortlandt  NEW      YOKK 


The  Stranger 

He  gave  up  his  seat  in  the  crowded  car, 

And  the  lady  smiled  her  thanks ; 
In  surprise  from  their  newspaper  barricades 

Looked  out  the  serried  ranks. 
Then  turned  in  haste  to  their  news  again — 

Save  a  young  man  sitting  near, 
\\'ho  gazed  at  the  one  who  stood,  and  said, 

"You  must  be  a  stranger  here  l" — Times. 


A  prominent  London  physician  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  flat  life  in  the 
British  metropolis  is  responsible  for  a 
large  increase  in  mental  disorders.  "Lon- 
don has  spent  and  is  spending  millions 
of  pounds  building  huge  blocks  of  flat 
dwellings,"  he  says ;  "in  a  few  years  it 
may  have  to  begin  spending  millions  to 
do  away  with  them." 


Crushed  Trap  Rock! 

Buy  your  Crushed  Stone  of  the 

BOUND  BROOK  CRUSHED  STONE  CO. 

Plant  directly  on  track  of  Jersey  Central 
BOUND   BROOK.  N.  J. 


Atlantic  Highlands 


Highlands  of   Navesink,  Navesink    Beach 
Normandie.  Water  \\'itch  Park  and  vicinity 

Furnished  Cottages  and  rent 

F.    A.    MOREHOUSE 

Real  Estate  Offices 
130  Broadway,  N.Y.      Atlantic  Highlands,  N.J. 

Tel.  2i86-Cort.  Tel   ig— J. 


Summer  Homes 

FOR    RENT    OR    SALE 


Avon=by=the=Sea 


C.  D.  SNYDER 


Cor.  Main  and  Sylvania 


Avon -by- the -Se  a,    N.    J. 


I'se  Home  I'rodu.t^ 


Richardson  ^  Boynton  Co.'s 


Celebrated 


HEATERS  l^J  «^— ^^rfr 

Thousands  in  use.  giving  best  satisfaction.  Uni- 
versally known  as  the  best  goods  to  buy  for  their 
qualities  of  power,  durability  and  economy.  Sold 
everywhere.     Made  in  Dover.  N.  J. 

234-236  Water  St.,  New  YorK 

Factor!/.  Defer,  N.  J. 
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Sewaren 

Improvement 

Company 

M.  Irving  Demarest 

Agent 
SEWAREN,  N.  J. 


SEWAREN,  N.  J. 


AN  attractive  little  settlement  on  Staten 
Island  Sound,  for  summer  and 
winter  homes.  Eighteen  miles  from 
New  York ;  forty  minutes  from  Liberty 
Street  Ferry  via  jersey  Central  R.  R. 
Trolley  service  to  all  parts  of  the  State. 
^  We  have  houses  to  rent  at  $25  to  §40 
per  month,  and  for  sale  at  {2,500  to 
$7,000.  Lots  100x200,  at  j6oo  to 
Sz,ooo.  ^  We  will  loan  the  monev  to 
build   if  required. 


SEND     FOR     PRINTED     INFORMATION    AND     DETAILS 


The  streets  leading  to  the  downtown 
ferries  offer  a  potent  new  attraction  to 
suburbanites  these  days.  While  davHght 
lasts,  says  the  Evening  Post,  Httle 
groups  will  gather  along  Broadway  be- 
tween Canal  and  Cortlandt  streets,  and 
upon  the  narrow  sidewalks  of  Nassau 
street.  Those  who  form  these  little  gath- 
erings spend  five,  ten,  maybe  fifteen  min- 
utes in  silent  contemplation  of  certain 
shop  windows,  then  sigh  comfortahl\' 
and  pass  on.  There  are  no  public  de- 
monstrations in  these  windows — only 
silent  rows  of  split-bamboo  fishing  rods. 


Capacity  300 


Booklet 


Near  Beach 
and  Piers 


HOTEL 
CHLTWOODE 

Pacific  and  Illinois  Avenues 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

E.  M.  DEMPSEY 


ON  THE  BEACH  AT 
VIRGINIA  AVENUE 


Hotel  

Islesworth 

0     Atlantic  City,  N.J. 


Long  distance  telephone  service 
in  bedrooms. 

Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water  in  all 
baths. 

Capacity,  500. 

Orchestra. 

New  "Dutch"  cafe. 

American  and  European  Plans. 

OSBORNE  &  PAINTER 
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SAFETY 


Seamless,     Rubber  = 
Covered  Wires  and  Cables 


are  particularly  adapted  for  railway  service,  where 
absolute  reliability  is  a  necessity  even  under  the 
most  trying  conditions.  ^  Used  by  prominent  rail- 
ways   throughout    the    United    States    and    Canada 


The  Safety  Insulated  Wire  ^  Cable  Co. 

114=116   LIBERTY   STREET     £    JS    NEW   YORK 


For  The  Furnace 

The  other  day  one  of  your  correspon- 
dents recommended  packing'  a  furnace 
tire  down  from  the  top  to  check  it.  I 
have  tried  this  many  times,  and  have 
found,  as  he  has.  that  one  has  to  use  care 
not  to  check  the  fire  too  much.  A  much 
belter  method,  which  I  now  regularly  fol- 
low, is  to  cover  the  fire  with  pea  coal 
every  night.  Unless  too  much  is  used, 
the  pea  coal  burns  completely  away  to  ash 
before  it  reaches  the  grate  bars,  so  that  it 
does  not  fall  through.  The  same  plan  is 
excellent  as  api)lied  to  the  kitchen  range, 
and  has  the  further  advantage  that  the 
Ilea  coal  is  a  dollar  a  ton  cheaper  than 
the  larger  sizes. — Herbert  L.  To'ule,  in 
Xez^'  York  Times. 


Henry  Clay  announced  his  great  compromise. 

"The  janitor  will  give  us  heat  at  six  o'clock 
every  morning  we  wait  till  eleven."  he  e.x- 
plained. 

.\mid  lusty  cheers  from  the  tenants,  he  at- 
tended to  the  Missouri  trifle  at  his  leisure. 


THE  N[W  YORK 
TRANSFER  CO, 


DODD'S   EXPRESS 


Calls  for  and  Checks 


BAGGAGE 


FROM 


Residence  to  Destination 


Business   Founded    1795 


TlIEi 

Edmv.vh 
( 
Warren 
.Iakkh  K 
J.  .UN  E.  ( 


'.  (.'"N^KKSE. 
haii'inan  €>f  the  Board 

L.   Gkken.    Vice-Pres. 

MtiTIRS.  2nd  Viee-i*res. 
Tkrier,  Sec'y.  i'  Treas. 


American  Bank  Note  Company 

86    TRINITY    PLACE,    NEW    YORK      Telephone:    332  Cortlandt 

ENGRAVERS    AND     PRINTERS 

ALL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  RAILROAD  AND  STEAMSHIP  LINES  fS  FOLDERS. 
MAPS.  TICKETS,  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  BOOKS  ,>S  PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DE- 
SCRIPTION FOR  MERCANTILE  AND  COMMERCIAL  PURPOSES  ;5  THE  "TRINITY 
PROCESS,"  PERFECT  IN  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  SUBJECTS  OF  ANY  NUM- 
BER OF  COLORS  BY  THREE  PRINTINGS  .^  DESIGNS  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 
SUBMITTED   /f   ILLUSTRATIONS   MADE   BY    ALL   THE    MODERN    PROCESSES 

GEORGE   W.   H.WVKIKS,  jr.,    llanager  Typographical  Division 
JOSEPH   FLEMING,  Assistant  Manager  Typographical  Division 
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Hotel  Traymore 


n 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


Remains  open  throughout  the  year  Every  known 
comfort  and  convenience  for  Winter  guests.  Golf 
privileges.     Running  water  in  bedrooms. 

TRAYMORK    HOTEL    CO_ 

D.   S    WHITE.   Presiden. 


HOTEL     'RJTnn  T.  F,  Atlantic  city 


OPEN     .^LL     YEAR 


Anaerican  and 

European  Plans 

400  ROOMS 

with 

Sea   and    Fresh 

Waler  Balhs 

Direc 

Ocean  View  and 

on  Beach  Promenade 

\V 

E.  CocHKAf.-,  Mgr. 

''ln^^t^iji^,  . 


Ulegant  Grill 

Cafe,   Restaurant 

MUSIC      DAILY 

Delightful   Fall 

Winter     and     Spring 

Sedsons 


Write  Direct  to  Hotel 

for  Booklet  and  Kates 


C.  R.  MvtKs.Prop. 


^ 


C =  WllK.X  •liROKK"  C.AI.I.  DX    ■fNCLK"   IlKN  J 

Benjamin  Fox 

RELIABLE    PAWNBROKEK  ^^.h^'^r.'^  Vew"  ?or*K 

l.iher:il  .i(l\ancc>   uu    1  ii.iiiinniiv.   \\  .ttrhc^.    .k-wtlrv.    l-"iir>. 
=^=  ClothiiiK.  llric-a.lir.ic.  i-lc.     I.ic.il  ralo  i)iil>=- 


TI1C  woes  of  commuters  have  been  dis- 
cussed witli  great  relisli  and  at  great 
lengtli  by  Xew  York  newsjiapers  as  a  re 


commuter  as  mucli  as  it  pleases,  hut  it 
cannot  produce  in  evidence  tlie  mnn  who 
has  once  tried  commuting  and  has  volun- 


sult  of  the  recent  l)hzzar(l.     Tlie  metro-   j  larily  abandoned  it  in  order  to  live  in  the 
l)ohtan   press   may   sympathize   with   the   i  city. — /-(';/.;:  Branch  Record. 
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RADIANT" 

TOWN   and    HOUSE 

ACETYLENE  GAS  GENERATORS 

THE  "ONLY  BEST"   WAY  OF  ILLUMINATION 

Consult  us  about  Lighting  your  Country  Homes  or  Stores  or  Factories. 
We  can  also  show   you  pleasure  and  profit   in  running  a  VILLAGE 

GAS    PLANT.      Estimates  given. 
Whv  be  in  the  dark  when  it  is  so  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE,  SIMPLE, 

EASY   AND  CHEAP  to  have  always  "on  tap"  THE  BEST 

OF  ALL  LIGHT  ? 

Can  refer  to  Homes,  Stores,  Factories,  Schools,  Hospitals  and  Towns 
equipped  with   our  plants.      Send  us  particulars  of  what  you  would 
Y'        •—  "— -i;^^  [il{e  or  call  at  our  ofBces. 

THE   20th    CENTURY    MFQ.    CO.,    19    Warren    Street    (Near   Broadway),    N.    Y.  City 


>2/ 


Iclephone,  843  John 

THE,  ROCKLAND  LAKE 
TRAP  ROCK  CO. 

Trap  RocK  for  Macadamizing, 

Concreting  and  Ballast  -^    -^ 

135  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

How  to  Select  a  Suburban  Heme 
Buyers  of  real  estate,  as  well  as  owners 
and  agents,  should  not  underestimate  the 
value  of  improvements,  in  increasing  the 
value  of  real  estate.  This  is  strikingly 
shown  in  the  difference  between  the  pres- 
ent market  value  of  residence  property  in 
various  sections  of  every  city.  In  one  part 
of  the  town  you  may  see  beautiful  home 
sites,  with  magnificent  views,  pleasant 
surroundings,  etc.,  but  depreciated  by 
reason  of  unpaved  streets,  open  lots  and 
undesirable  surroundings.  It  is  the  en- 
vironment that  makes  the  value  of  the 
suburban  home  in  particular,  and  in  pur- 
chasing a  piece  of  property  the  surround- 
ings should  always  be  taken  into  most 
mature  consideration.  It  is  folly  to  buy  a 
piece  of  ground  that  has  bad  surround- 
ings and  to  build  a  fine  house  on  it,  or  to 
attempt  its  improvement  in  any  way.  A 
far  inferior  lot  with  good  surroundings 
will  prove  a  vastly  more  profitable  invest- 
ment and  a  satisfactory  home  site. — F.x. 


SOU.ND 
CONSERVATIVE 


ACCOMMODATING 
CONVENIENT 


Coaland  Iron  National  Bank 

143  Liberty  Street.  New  York 

opposite  Ferry,  Central  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 


Most  Convenient  Bank  in  New  York  for  New  Jersey 
Customers 

SAFE    DEPOSIT   VAULTS 

For  Safe  keeping  of  Securities,  Valuables,  etc. 


TJ/^-V'T*    SHORT    LAP 
JJL\^   X     1      OAK  TANNED 

LEATHER     BELTING 


One  Grade 
'FLINT   STONE' 


Weghts-      '''^S"'"^ 
weignis.  /  Mgjiun, 


Extra  Heavy 


EDWARD  R.  LADEW 

Succe.^^sur  to 

FAYE,RWE.ATHER  6  LADEW 

Sales  Oflices,  91  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH  NEWARK 


Hotel  Iroquois 


Corner  Second  Street 

and  Park  Avenue 

One  Block  from  Station 


Commercial 

Headqaa.riers 


PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

J.  W.  LEARY,  Proprietor 
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Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 


Code  Address 
Baldwin"  Fhilidelphli 


BROAD  and 

NARROW  GAUGE 
SINGLE 

EXPANSION 

and  COMPOUND 

Locomotives 


MINE.  FURNACE 
»nd  INDUSTRIAL 
LOCOMOTIVES 
ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 
wilh  WESTING- 
HOUSE  MOTORS 
and  ELECTRIC 

TRUCKS 


BURNHAM,  WILLIAMS  4  CO.  i,VTh'erJSrsfa"n'a''p°iii!fsltx^^^^^^^^  Philadelphia.  Pa..  U.S.A. 


A  House 

LINED  WITH 

MINERAL 
WOOL 


V 


As  shown 


in  these  sections,  is 
warm  in  winter,  cool  in 
summer,  and  is  thorough- 
ly   deafened.     The  lining   is 
\ermin  proof ;   neither  rats,  mice 
nor  insects    can    make    their   way 
through    or   live    in   it.     nineral 
Wool  checks    the    spread  of  fire 
and  keeps  out  the  dampness. 


SAMPLE  AND  CIRCULAR  FREE 


m— "iTni""  ^.rn^^.-T-^n'j'-T-^"-'^""''*''^— 


i.oogitudiaal  Section 


Cross  Section   Through  Floor 

U.S. Mineral  Wool  Co. 

141  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


For  several  decades  one  of  the  p^reat 
economic  problems  lias  been  how  to  check 
the    drift    of    population    into    the    over- 
crowded cities.     This  drift  began  about 
iS_^o.  with  the  steam  age,  and  reached  its 
climax  about  1890 :  it  still  continues,  but 
at  a  considerably  decreased  ratio,  partly 
because  those  industries  which  had  been 
taken  away  from  country  homes  by  steam 
power  are  returning,  to  be  done  by  elec- 
tric power  :  and  partly  because  public  sen- 
timent is  becoming  enlightened,  and  the 
taste  for  country  life  is  rising  almost  to 
an  enthusiasm.     In  every  city  there  are 
thousands,  of  all  social  grades  and  occu- 
pations, who  are  sick  and  tired  of  city  life, 
and  who  would  be  glad  to  settle  in  the 
countrv   if   thev   knew   just   how   to   go 
about  it.    Besides  those  who  want  to  live 
in  the  countrv  but  know  not  how  to  get 
Lhere  and  establish  themselves  in  a  profit- 
able way,  there  are  many  thousands  who 
ought  to  leave  the  cities  but  do  not  want 
to  because  of  the  herding  instinct,   the 
fear  of  loneliness,  and  the  foolish  belief 
that  farm  labor  is  more  w^earing  than  city 
work.     Half  a  century  ago  the   farmer 
was.  indeed,  overworked :  he  was  old  at 
fortv  and  worn  out  at  fifty :  but  that  was 
before  the  age  of  machinery.    To-day  he 
is  erect  and  stalwart  at  eighty.  The  dread 
of  loneliness  is  a  foolish  bugaboo.— A'rti' 
York  Evening  Post. 


"MONTSERRAT 


i_iis/iE    i=-RUinr  uuic 


Pure.Healthful  Beverage 

Pressed  Irom  Cullivaled  Lime  Fruit 
ll.ili  a   wini-glassful   in   water.  ■•».<-''''V'^_[." 


l.istc.    produces    a    mosl    refreshing 
Kradiciles   uric   acid    ami    bile. 
Physicians  reconuiu-nd  il. 

Take  no  Inferior  branda 

From  (Grocers  and  IlriiKci-1-- 


drink. 
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Wrought  Iron  Fence 
and  Entrance  Gales 


Wire  Fencing 
Ornonr^entol  Iron  WorK 


Telephone, 
4150  cortlandt 


rElEirflenter  CkopiHJ 


mm 


r — %! 


7  Sc3  Warren  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


'& 


Lawn  Furnilure 
Tree  Guards,  etc. 


Tennis  Court 
Enclosures  a  Specially 


For  Over  60  Years 


Mrs.  Winslow's 

Soothing  Syrup 

has  been  used  for  over  S1XT\' 
YEARS  by  MILLIONS  of  Mothers 
for  their  CHILDREN  white  TEETH- 
ING, with  perfect  success.  IT 
SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS 
the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  pain, 
CURES  WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the 
best  remedy  for  DIARRHCEA.  Sold 
by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  Mrs. 
Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  and  take 
no  other  kind.    25  Cents  a  Battle. 


AnOld  andWell-tried  Remedy 


Is  Your  Sight  Failing? 

If  so,  you  need  expert  professional 
attention  for  vour  eyes.      Consult 

Prentice  Qpjjc'st 

181    Broadway,    New    York 

First  floor  over  Dunlap's  (take  elevator) 

The  difference  between  opticist,  oculist  and  optician  Is  that 

the  former  ALONE  has  qualitied  at  a 

school  of  technulogy 


Send  for  free  booklet  that  will  be  a  revelation   to   vou 


To    see  "LITTLE"  lor    Ask  c.  r.  r.  conduciors 
sight  is  really  foresight    if  this   's   n^t   a    fact 

LITTLE'S   OPTICAL   CORNER 

?  4    -    4    fi        t    <►  K  T  I.  A  N  l>  T        *.  T  K  K    K    I 

T»(i     Morks    Trtmi     >i»      \  orL     Station     of    I.    K.    I{.    of    \.    .1. 


K 


O    13    7^    I^ 

and  PHOTO    SUPPLIES 


The  GloecKner  6  Newby  Co. 

169     and    171     BROADWAY.    NEW    YORK 

I    !■      <i\h       1   111. NT   TV SEM'     lOH      H.\K<.AI\-      LIST 


Amsterdam  Press 

3    PARK  PLACE,,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Artistic 

BooKlets,  Folders, 
Catalogues,  Etc. 


Amsterdam   Advertising   Agency 

ideas.  Designs.  Plans  and 
Estimates  Furnished      ^ 

3  ParK  Place  -^  New  York 


Telephone  :  215  Corllandt 


Established  1858 


THE    ROEBUCK 

Weather  Strip  and  Wire  Screen  Co. 

cManufsctvrers  of 

Wire  Screens  L^d^r 

Screening  Dwelling  Houses  a  Specialty 

172  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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Sts. 
lA,  Pa. 


HOTEL  HANOVER,  pmSoSlph 

'  ..,,.|,..silc  Kc.l.hl.i;    1,-t 

A  modt-rn.  up-to-date  hotel  in  every  respect.    Running  Water  (Hot  and  Cold)  and  Spcakinj;  Tube  in  each  room. 
Two  Elevators  in  constant  service.     European  plan.    $1.00  per  day  and  upward. 


CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 


WM.  C.  RICHARDSON  6  CO..  Props. 


The  Real  and  The  Unreal 

You  take  the  crowded  city  streets, 

With  life  and  shojis  galore: 
I'll  taUe  the  little  woodland  paths 

Down  liy  the  river  shore. 
Vou  take  the  public  gardens  where 

.-\11  is  arranged  by  plan  ; 
I'll  take  the  scenes  laid  out  by  God 

.\nd  undisturbed  by  man. 

Vou  take  the  fountain  on  the  lawn, 

And  listen  to  its  tale ; 
I'll  listen  to  the  little  brook 

That  murmurs  through  the  vale. 
Vou  live  the  artificial  life. 

And  I  will  live  the  real ; 
And  joy  will  come  to  me  in  mine 

That  yours  can  ne'er  reveal. 

— Joe  Cone,  ill  Subuihaii  Lijc. 


Might  Try  the  New  York  Brand 
The  Chinese  doctor  sets  up  a  terrible 
racket  when  called  to  treat  the  sick.  This 
is  suijposed  to  drive  all  spirits  away,  and 
it  unquestionably  acts  well  in  a  great 
many  cases.  Civilization  demands  rest 
and  quiet.  All  noise  is  barred  from  the 
sick-room.  The  Chinese  have  demon- 
strated unknowingly  a  great  ])sychologi- 
cal  or  psychopathological  fact.  A  patient 
of  mine  had  received  the  last  rites  of  the 
Church,  the  pulse  had  ceased  at  the  wrist 
and  he  had  sunk  into  that  coma  which 
precedes  death.  Some  one  in  the  next 
house  struck  up  the  "Anvil  Chorus"  from 
"II  Trovatore."  I  was  very  much  an- 
noyed and  distressed  and  tried  to  stop  it. 
Suddenly  the  pulsation  at  the  wrist  began 
again,  the  ]iatient  gradually  opened  his 
eyes,  motioned  to  his  sister.  She  bent 
low,  and  he  wliis])ered  in  her  ear,  "Te 
dum  te  dea :  that  is  my  favorite  tunc." 
We  roused  him.  fed  him.  and  to-day,  ten 
years  after  the  event,  he  weighs  240 
]K)unds.  Tlic  therapeutics  of  vibration  or 
iKjise  is  yet  to  be  written.  So  I  have  dis- 
coveretl  that  anything  that  can  arouse  the 
sultcnnscious.  subliminal  self  will  cure 
my  ])atient  when  all  drugs  fail,  and  noise 
is  a  very  cheap  agent. — Montreal  Phar- 
maceutical Journal. 


Lakewood  Automobile 

■  *^|iA|yA       Mbin   St.  and   Lp-\inglon   Ave, 
UalClgC  LAKEWOOD,    N.  ,). 

CHARGING.    STORING    AND      REPAIRING 

JOSEPH  B.  HOFF.  Prop. 


/f^KK./J     COTTAGE 

MONMOUTH  AVR.  and  M-  \  1-N  1  H  ^  1  .,  I,  A  K  I.  W  OOU,  N.  J. 

Open  from  October  to  Jane 

All  modern  improvcmcnis.     Ba'.hs  anil  lanitary 
plumbing  throughout. 

MR^.   EMII.Y    HARRIS,  Proprietor 

Also    SHE    CRAyD     ViEW,    Jefferson,   A-    W. 

Open  from  June  to  October 


McCue  5  Beecroh 


Livery  and 
Boarding   Stables 

Kirstclass  Accomrn'-iJatiniis  tor  Private  Horses,  Carriage!, 
etc.,  etc.  Carriages  of  every  tlcscrSptioii  and  Traps  of  all  the 
latest  styles.  Safe  Horses  for  Ladies'  driving.  Cotnpetent 
coachmen  in  every  style  of  livery  at  short  notice  and  reason- 
able rates.  Four-in-hand  Brakes,  Tandems  and  Saddle  Horses. 
MONTHLY        TURNOUTS        A        SPECIAL  TY 

LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 

Laurel  House  and  Laurel-in-lhe  Pines  Stables 

Lakewood,  N.  j.  iclcptume  <>.  Open  all  the  year 

PENINSULA  AVENUE.  SEAB8I0HT.  N.J.  Telephone  lo 


CARTON    6   ESTELL 

Livery  and  Boarding  Stables 

Monthly  Turnouts  Futnisticd  lo  Ordci.  ^afe 
Horses  for  Ladies  to  Drive.  First-class  accom- 
modations for  Private   Horses,  Carriages,  etc. 

316  FOURTH  ST..  LAKE.WOOD,  N.  J. 


Farlicular  attention  paid  to  and  lirst-cUss  aLcommodatiuns  for  private 
horses  and  carriages  Boanl.  rooms  ami  t>ath  for  ciwchmcn. 
Monthly  turnouts  10  order.  Srife  horses  for  l.tdles.  Tandems  and 
saddle  horses.     Fourin  liui  1  '  nkcs 

Telephone  =;4  Lakev*o„d.  '      <  I'hone  50  Allenhur^t. 

E.  M.  THOMPSON  &  CO. 

Livery  and  Boarding  Stables 

THI-    I  IRI.liW  AM[)  l.AKhWcml)  M'ill  1.  S1A1U-I-.S 
ALLi-NHUKS  r.  June  to  Oitobcr:  Eucll.l  Av....  l,o,h  Afl.oof. 
LAKEWOOD.  Ottolxr  to  June;  7th  St..  »n<l  Clifton  Ave.    P.  O. 
Lakewood.  N.  I. 


FURNISHED  AND  UNFURNISHED  COT- 
TAGES    FOR     RENT    AT     LAKEWOOD 


ERNEST  E.  Le  C0A\PTE 

SECOND  ST.,  WEST  OF  CLIFTON  AVE. 
r==  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J.^=— -^ 

The  Lexington  ShoI' 

opuN  AIL  iHi;  vi;ar 

Sunny  RoomianJ  Open  Wood   Kitei.  Priviie  inj  I'uljUc  Bithi. 

Meira  Heal,  Electric  Ll|liti 
Ral.iS-'SOr"  i'J  ■'"''  'f-  *■  '•  l-ARRABEE,  Prop. 
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EVERYTHING  for  the  GARDEN 


is  the   title   of    Our   New    Catalogue    for    1905— the  most 
beautiful  and  instructive  horticultural  publication  of  the  day 
,^     — 186  pages — 700  engravings — 6   superb    colored  plates 
6  duotone  plates  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

To  give  this  catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution, 
we  maice  the  following  liberal  olTer : 

Every   Empty   Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

'I"o  every  one  wlio  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  who 
encloses  Ten  Cents  tin  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  catalogne 

AND  ALSO  SEND   FREE   OF  CHARGE 

Our  famous  50c.  "  HENDERSON "  COLLECTION    OF   SEEDS 

containing  one  packet  each  of  Giant  Mixed  Sweet  Peas:  Giant  Fancy  Pan. 
sit's.  Mixed;  Giant  rictoria  Asters,  Mixed;  Big  Boston  Ij'ttuce;  Henderson^ s 
Freedom  Tomato  and  .Yon  plus  ultra  Radish  in  a  coupon  envelope,  which, 
when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  a  25=cent  cash  payment 

on  any  order  nmnunting  to  $i.oo  and  upward. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &C0 


35&37 
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'.NEW  York  City 
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From  Atlantic  Highlands  to  Point  Pleasant 

By  JAMES  A.  CRUIKSHANK 


HE  Sea  is  the  Great  Mother 
after  all.  Go  where  we  will 
over  earth's  surface,  there 
still  lingers  the  potent  fas- 
cination of  the  ocean.  It  is 
good  for  the  eye  to  look 
upon  its  kaleidoscopic 
changes  ;  good  for  the  lungs 
to  breathe  ozone  from  its  salty  spray ; 
good  for'  long-imprisoned  bare  feet  to 
feel  contact  with  the  sharp  sand ;  good 
for  the  skin  to  renew  acquaintance  with 
the  revivifying  sun  :  good  for  the  entire 
creature,   within   and    without,   to   enjoy 


tonic  baths  in  the  briny  surf.  The  dear 
old  lady  was  right,  who  at  sight  of  the 
ocean  expressed  her  delight  on  seeing 
"some  good  thing  of  which  there  was 
enough  for  everybody." 

Nowhere  has  nature  lavished  more  of 
the  charms  which  render  Old  Ocean  sat- 
isfying than  she  has  along  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey,  from  the  .\tlantic  High- 
lands to  Point  Pleasant. 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years  has  this 
stretch  of  beach  been  popular :  nor  will 
another  century  see  its  wane.  The  ocean 
waves    come    rumbling    in    as    fresh    as 


"  On   ihe  Links" 

D»l  BcAch  Counity  Club 
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The  Famous  Tenting  Section  cf 
Ocean  Grove 


though  they  had  not  known  six  thousand 
years  of  purifying  visits.  The  clean  and 
brilhant  sand  seems  to  retain  no  trace 
of  the  service  it  has  rendered  so  many 
generations.  The  air  brings  the  same 
magical  blessing  year  after  year,  and  the 
sunshine  cheers  and  tans  each  new  visi- 
tor with  undiminished  fervor. 

The  attractions  of  this  unique  section 
are  many  and  varied.  The  nature  lover 
will  find  pictures  of  rare  beauty  on  layd, 
ocean,  little  river  and  lake;  the  jaded 
resident  of  the  busy  city  will  find  recuper- 
ation and  summer  rest :  the  lover  of  golf, 
tennis,  sailing,  driving,  surf  and  still- 
water  bathing,  angling  or  other  outdoor 
sports  will  find  his  favorite  pastime  near 
at  hand :  while  the  expert  on  the  joy  of 
good  living  in  general  w  ill  find  ever\-  de- 
sire anticipated. 

This  remarkable  series  of  resorts  is 
easily  accessible  by  rail  or  boat  from 
Xew  York,  and  every  year  the  service 
from  the  metropolis  is  improved.  Dur- 
ing the  early  sunmier  of  1905  several  in- 
teresting changes  will  be  introduced.  Be- 
ginning May  I,  the  Sandy  Hook  Flyers 
commenced  landing  at  and  leaving  from 
Pier  81,  North  River,  foot  of  West 
Forty-second  street,  and  Pier  No.  10, 
North  River,  foot  of  Cedar  street.  The 
new  train  ferrv  service  from  the  foot  of 


Twenty-third  street.  North  River,  will  be 
opened  June  25,  when  the  superb  new 
ferry-boats.  '■\Vilkesbarre"  and  "Eliza- 
beth," will  be  put  on  that  route. 

The  landing  of  the  famous  flyers, 
"Monmouth,"  "Asbury  Park"  and  "Sandy 
Hook,"  after  leaving  New  York,  is  At- 
lantic Highlands.  Immediately  at  the 
wliarf  fast  trains  are  waiting  to  convey 
the  traveler  to  any  of  the  resorts  along 
this  division.  No  more  delightful  method 
of  reaching  a  place  of  summer  residence 
can  be  devised  than  that  afl^orded  by 
these  famous  steamers,  which  make  the 
journey  from  the  city  through  the  bay 
and  harbor  to  the  .\tlantic  Highlands  in 
one  hour. 

Here  opportunity  is  open  to  explore 
tlie  headlands  from  which  may  be  had 
views  of  great  scenic  beauty,  and  to  visit 
the  famotis  Highland  Light,  which  is  the 
first  one  seen  by  incoming  vessels.  This 
locality  boasts  quick  connection  with 
New  York,  several  good  hotels,  many 
small  boarding  houses,  fine  yachting  and 
loathing,  and  sport  for  the  angler  equalled 
by  few  places  so  near  the  city. 

Swinging  around  onto  the  narrow  strip 
of  beach,  Xormandie-by-the-Sea,  an  ex- 
clusive and  beautiful  little  cottage  col- 
ony is  passed,  and  we  arrive  at  .Seabright. 
Here  begins  that  remarkable  driveway, 
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miles  long,  flanked  on  either  side  by  vel- 
vet lawns,  beautiful  hedges,  luxurious 
siirubbery  and  magnificent  country  places 
of  wealthy  New  Yorkers,  which  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  show  plac(rs  of  America. 
Many  excellent  liotels  are  here,  social  and 
outdoor  clubs  in  ])lenty.  and  yachting  is  a 
feature  of  the  place. 

Low  Moor  is  next,  with  vast  areas 
laid  <iut  in  exquisite  taste,  Galilee  and 
Monmouth  Beach,  without  question  one 
of  the  most  artistic  summer  resort  colo- 
nies on  the  continent. 

Then  begins  a  series  of  stops  in  world- 
.famed  Long  Branch.  Oldest  of  the  re- 
sorts along  the  coast,  its  fame  is  un- 
dving.  The  driveway  is  here  at  its  best. 
( )n  a  summer  afternoon  when  it  is  alive 
with  handsome  equipages  bearing  beau- 
tifully-gowned women,  it  is  one  of  our 
great  national  pictures.  Hotels  big  and 
little,  luxurious  and  economical,  numer- 
ous boarding-houses  and  nearly  a  thou- 
sand cottages  which  may  be  had  for  rent, 
explain  the  ability  of  the  place  to  house 
its  many  guests.  Pleasure  Bay,  on  the 
Shrewsbury,  famous  for  sailing  and  clam- 
bakes, is  one  of  the  picturesque  attrac- 
tions of  the  neighborhood. 

West  End,  the  next  stop  to  the  south, 
is  where  a  million  dollars  was  spent  on 
one  show  place,  and  here  the  annual  Mon- 


mouth  County    Horse   Show,   attracting 
leading  exhibitors,  is  held. 

Beautiful  Elberon  next  draws  atten- 
tion with  its  superb  cottages,  built  and 
maintained  in  elal)orate  style.  .Social  life 
centers  in  the  Casino  on  the  beach  front. 
Good  accommodations  for  man,  beast 
and  motor  car  renders  this  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  places  for  a  stop  to  be 
found  anywhere  along  the  coast. 

Two  of  the  rapidly  growing  towns  are 
Deal  Beach  and  Allenhurst.  .\t  each 
l)lace  good  taste  is  everywhere  evi<lenced 
in  landscape  development,  arcliitecture, 
town  government  and  social  custom.  Deal 
Lake,  in  Deal  I'ark,  of  four  hundred 
acres,  is  one  of  exce])tional  beauty.  .\1- 
lenhurst  is  a  cottage  colony  of  remark- 
ably recent  development,  with  a  semi- 
public  club,  which  fulfills  the  functions 
of  host,  and  offers,  with  the  Casino,  a 
delightful  place  of  meeting.  Strangers 
n.ay  I)e  accommodated  in  good  hotels  at 
both  Deal  Beach  and  .Mlenhurst. 

Interlaken.  anotlier  growing  cottage 
colony,  adjoins  Allenhurst.  and  partici- 
pates in  its  social  life. 

Then  comes  that  remarkable  settlement 
of  "twin  cities  by  the  sea."  .-\sbury  Park 
and  ( )cean  Grove,  duplicated  nowhere 
else  in  the  world,  and  interesting 
alike  to  the  lover  of  jileasure  or  sport. 


km. 


Cciching-  A   Populir  Sport 

Alonj  lh«  Fine  l>.o«dl  of  ilie  New  Jtnrr  Coui 
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A  Quiet   AFlernoon  on   the   Fishing   Pier 
at    Asbury   Patk 


the  student  of  sociology  or  religion.  With 
one  railroad  station,  one  beach  and  one 
ocean  in  common,  the  two  towns,  sep- 
arated only  by  a  little  lake,  are  as  distinct 
and  different  in  government,  patronage 
and  spirit  as  though  they  were  separated 
by  a  thousand  miles  of  foreign  soil. 

Asbury  Park  is  a  modern  summer  me- 
tropolis, with  every  municipal  conveni- 
ence. Paved  streets,  excellent  stores,  in- 
numerable hotels,  ranging  from  the  luxu- 
rious to  the  unpretentious,  boarding- 
houses  of  every  variety  and  price,  balls, 
theaters,  entertainments  and  gayety  of 
every  decent  sort,  while  ever  and  always 
the  changeless  delight  of  the  incompar- 
able ocean  and  beach. 

Ocean  Grove,  while  founded  and  ruled 
by  religious  enthusiasts,  is  popular  not 
only  among  the  Methodists,  but  with 
thousands  of  others  who  enjoy  its  clean, 
simple  life,  wholesome  spirit  and  stimu- 
lating educational  advantages.  Here  are 
provided  unrivaled  lectures,  great  musi- 
cal festivals  and  religious  meetings  dupli- 
cated nowhere  else  in  the  world.  The 
bored  globe-trotter  will  find  a  new  sensa- 
tion hearing  the  children's  choir  of  a 
thousand  voices,  or  witnessing  the  Sun- 
day "sunset  beach  meeting,"  when  per- 


haps fifteen  thousand  people  will  be  found 
sitting  on  the  sands  singing  old  hymns 
and  listening  to  an  old  gospel. 

Hotels  of  all  sizes  and  prices,  board- 
ing-houses, large  and  small,  cottages, 
even  a  city  of  canvas  tents,  are  ready  to 
accommodate  famous  or  humble  guests. 

The  beach,  with  its  wonderful  Board 
\\'alk,  and  the  excellent  bathing,  are 
here  again  sources  of  unfailing  delight. 
One  of  the  genuine  novelties  of  this  beach 
is  the  daily  sailing  trip  on  the  ocean  of 
a  big  schooner  yacht,  which  embarks  and 
lands  its  passengers  through  the  surf  in 
yawls,  not  infrequently  giving  them  a 
real  taste  of  the  sea. 

Bradley  Beach,  to  the  south,  is  an- 
other new  resort  with  good  hotel  facili- 
ties, cottages,  swimming  pool  and  a  fine 
lake  for  boating  and  canoeing.  Avon-by- 
the-Sea  enjoys  a  beautiful  lake,  and  the 
near  pro.ximity  of  Shark  River,  famous 
for  half  a  century  for  fish  dinners,  crab- 
bing and  aquatic  sports  of  every  charac- 
ter.'" 

The  next  town,  Belmar.  is  notable  for 
its  wide  avenues,  a  particularly  fine  ocean 
beach,  a  fishing  pier,  delightful  people, 
beautiful  homes  and  good  hotels.  Como, 
its  neighbor,  named  from  the  lake  in  its 
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center,  is  a  similar  little  haven  of  health 
and  happiness. 

Spring  Lake  is  aristocratic,  anihitious 
and  particular.  The  spirit  of  excellence 
is  in  the  air.  The  water  of  the  little 
lake  is  of  wonderful  clearness,  the  hotels 
are  models  of  superior  management,  the 
homes  are  built  and  furnished  in  exquis- 
ite taste,  and  the  handsome  Casino  is  a 
rendezvous  for  culture  and  wealth. 

Bugle  strains  greet  the  ear  at  Sea 
Girt.  Here  the  annual  encampment  of 
the  State  National  Guard  brings  visitors 
from  near  and  far.  Once  in  the  town  the 
splendid  environment,  unique  attrac- 
tions, good  accommodations  and  gay 
military  life  leave  lasting  impressions. 

Manasquan,  Brielle  and  Point  Pleas- 
ant, each  a  little  back  from  the  ocean, 
derivetheir  chief  pleasures  from  the  beau- 
tiful little  Manasquan  River,  which  fur- 
nishes delight  for  youth  and  age  in  a 
score  of  ways.  Sailing,  on  sheltered  wa- 
ter, with  ocean  breezes :  motor  boating, 
rowing,  canoeing,  bathing  in  surf  or  still 
water  are  some  of  the  many  pleasures. 
Hotels,  many  in  number,  excellent  in 
equipment  and  moderate  in  price,  with 
innumerable  boarding-houses  are  found 
in  these  towns,  with  social  advantages  of 


every  character.  The  ocean  front  is  here 
extremely  interesting,  with  its  high  sand 
dunes  and  smooth  beach.  Famous  Lake- 
wood  is  only  a  few  miles  inland  by  good 
road. 

The  writer,  who  has  known  this  inter- 
esting stretch  of  country  for  many  years, 
would  call  attention  to  a  number  of  new 
developments  in  its  attractions.  The 
growing  popularity  of  the  canoe,  for  in- 
stance, has  been  recognized  all  along  this 
region.  Nearly  every  lake  and  river  now 
has  its  full  supply  of  up-to-date  models 
in  canvas  and  cedar.  The  automobilist 
and  motor  cyclist  will-  find  superb  roads, 
beautiful  scenery,  frequent  garages  and 
every  facility  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
chosen  sport.  The  angler  for  game  fish, 
whether  he  hail  from  eastern  metropo- 
lis or  western  town,  would  better  bring 
along  his  best  tackle,  for  weakfish,  blue- 
fish,  striped  bass  and  many  of  the  smaller 
game  fishes  arc  taken  in  abundance. 

All  in  all,  no  section  of  the  East  com- 
bines so  many  attractions  for  the  summer 
guest.  Visit  this  delightful  shore  and 
you  shall  know 

"Days  in  golden  letters  to  be  set, 
.■\mnng  tlie  hi^h  tides  of  the  calendar." 


Tennis  in  the    Suburbs 


By  JOHN   ALDEN   CRAIK 


HE  recent  revival  of  lawn 
tennis  speaks  well  for  Amer- 
ican appreciation  of  good 
sport.  Spectacular,  whole- 
some, sociable,  compara- 
tively inexpensive,  calling 
for  quick  eye,  nimble  muscle 
and  ready  judgment,  it  is 
preeminently  a  game  for  the  restless, 
quick-witted  Yankee. 

.\nd  here,  again,  the  dweller  in  the 
suburbs  has  distinct  advantage  over  the 
city  resident.  The  average  Harlem  flat 
does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  the  propor- 
tions of  a  tennis  court,  and  at  ninety-four 
dollars  per  square  foot — the  price  of  land 
on  part  of  Manhattan  Island — tennis 
clubs  could  hardly  be  expected  to  flour- 
ish. 

Nearlv    evcrv    small    countrv   estate. 


however,  has  ample  rooiu  for  a  good  ten- 
nis field,  while  in  village  comnuinities  and 
small  towns  delightful  associations  are 
easily  organized  and  economically  main- 
tained. 

June  is  the  month  toselect  your  ground, 
build  your  court,  get  your  players  to- 
gether and  plan  your  organization.  Early 
summer,  with  its  long  afternoons,  is  the 
ideal  tennis  time  of  the  year. 

Where  several  families  or  a  small  club 
unite  in  laying  out  tennis  groumls.  the 
individual  assessments  will  probably 
bring  larger  proportionate  return  than 
any  similar  pleasure  investinent  of  the 
season. 

\\  hile  the  instruction  books,  and  a  few 
experts,  may  talk  glibly  of  expensive 
cement,  gravel,  concrete,  asphalt,  ciiuler 
and  wooden  courts,  the  fact  remains  that 
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a  plain  "dirt  court"'  is  in  many  respects 
superior  to  each  of  these.  It  is  cheap,  easy 
on  the  feet  and  eyes,  does  not  "chew  the 
balls,"  is  extremely  resilient,  and  readily 
kept  in  repair.  The  writer  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  a  leading  club  which 
has  turned  out  several  national  cham- 
pions, all  of  whom  developed  their  skill 
on  such  courts. 

A  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  by  sixty  feet  is  desirable  for  a  double 
court,  though  less  room  will  do.  The 
double  court  is  seventy-eight  feet  l)y 
thirty-six  feet,  and  at  least  fifteen  feet 
is  required  beyond  court  limits  at  the  back 
and  five  feet  at  the  sides.  Be  sure  to  lay 
out  your  court  north  and  south,  otherwise 
the  afternoon  sun  will  greatly  bother  the 
plavers  on  one  side.  Shade  trees  may  be 
pleasant  to  have  in  the  neighborhood  if 
their  shadows  are  thick  and  steady,  not 
flickering.  But  as  the  suburbanite  will 
probably  want  to  utilize  every  moment  of 
the  late  afternoon  light,  he  will  do  well 
to  locate  his  courts  where  no  shade  can 
disturb  the  play. 

To  make  a  permanentlv  good  job  the 
top  surface  of  the  grounds  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  depth  of  six  inches  and  filled 
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in  with  two  inches  of  coarse  rubbish, 
broken  brick,  small  stones,  etc.,  which 
can  generally  be  obtained  in  the  neigh- 
borhood at  no  cost.  This  should  be  thor- 
oughly packed,  watered  and  rolled.  Fine, 
screened,  broken  stone  or  gravel,  nut 
size,  should  now  be  added  to  a  depth  of 
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two  inches,  and  this  packed,  watered  and 
rolled.  Then  the  top  dressing,  about  two 
inches  of  clay  and  sand  mixed,  half  and 
half,  may  be  added,  packeil  hard,  watered 
and  rolled,  swept,  sanded,  w;itered  and 
rolled  again. 

If  the  ground  is  inclined  to  be  damp 
and  slow  drying,  drains  at  least  two  ftet 
long,  made  of  sections  of  clay  pipe,  cut 
lengthwise  should  be  laid,  six  inches  un- 
der ground,  at  the  net,  and  parallel  with 
it.  The  court  should  be  graded  toward 
the  net,  about  five  inches  drop  from  base 
line  to  center  on  each  side. 

This  court  will  stand  for  many  years, 
will  dry  quickly,  and  be  a  satisfaction  to 
builders  and  players.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction ought  not  to  exceed  twent\- 
five  dollars. 

(jood  results  may  be  had,  even  more 
sim]ily,  by  removing  top  surface,  leveling, 
rolling,  sanding,  watering  and  rolling 
again.  A  top  dressing  of  carefully 
screened  ashes  or  cinders  from  an  en- 
gine will  make  an  excellent  finish.  Such 
a  court  need  not  cost  over  ten  dollars, 
especially  if  the  services  of  the  neighbor- 
hood small  boy  be  enlisted  with  promise 
of  future  use  of  the  grounds. 


Carefully  watch  your  grounds,  espe- 
cially after  rainstorn.s,  for  sunken  places, 
cracks,  etc.,  and  fill  these  (promptly  with 
small  broken  stone,  pounding  them  in 
and  adding  sand  to  the  surface.  The  soil 
of  Xew  Jersey  is  particularly  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  making  of  dirt  courts,  but  the 
ocean  sand  found  along  the  seacoast  is 
tno  shar]i  and  loose  for  tennis  grounds. 
The  yellow,  loamy  sand  found  inland  is 
much  better. 

Courts  should  be  s\ve])t.  sanded,  wa- 
tered and  rolled  daily  during  the  season. 
An  excellent  "sweeper"  consists  of  a 
heavy  block  of  wood,  five  or  six  feet 
long,  covered  with  rags  or  bagging, 
wliich  should  be  dragged,  not  pushed, 
over  the  grounds.  Use  very  little  water. 
Sprinkling  with  a  ]K)t  'browing  fine  spray 
is  the  best  method. 

In  laying  out  \our  court,  treasure  dis- 
tances with  extreme  care,  being  sure  your 
figure  is  rectangular,  and  not  diamond  in 
shape.  Then  sink  permanent  metal  cor- 
ner plates  at  all  important  intersections 
of  lines.  These  plates  are  cheap,  and  will 
save  many  times  their  cost.  Posts  for  the 
net  should  be  heavy,  square,  set  perma- 
r.entlv  three   feet  outside  the  side  lines 
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and  one  foot  in  the  ground.  A  small 
wheel  should  be  set  in  the  top  exactl}' 
three  feet  six  inches  above  ground,  and 
a  cleat  should  be  set  on  the  side.  The  net 
should  be  forty-two  feet  long,  three  feet 
six  inches  high  at  side  lines  and  three 
feet  high  at  center  of  court.  A  metal  fork 
is  sometimes  used  to  regulate  the  height 
of  the  net  in  the  center  but  a  canvas  strap 
fastened  to  a  block  in  the  ground  and 
adjustable  in  height  by  turnbuckle  is  the 
ideal  arrangement.  When  the  ball  hits 
the  metal  fork  its  course  is  often  deflected 
and  a  point  lost. 

Backstop  nets  should  be  ten  to  twelve 
feet  high ;  wire  netting  is  durable  and 
cheap.  Tape  is  the  most  satisfactory 
marking  for  lines,  but  the  ground  must 
be  smooth  and  the  tape  laid  carefully  or 
dangerous  falls  will  result.  The  next 
best  mark  is  made  with  a  thick  mixture 
of  whitewash  and  paint  applied  with  a 
brush.  A  home-made  stencil,  similar  to 
illustration,  will  be  found  useful ;  it  can 
be  fashioned  out  of  thin  wood,  or  zinc, 
and  will  facilitate  a  clean,  straight  line. 

The  net  should  be  bound  with  canvas 
across  the  top,  and  the  new  patterns  made 
with  double  centers  have  much  to  com- 
mend them.  Nets  of  black  twine  against 
which  the  balls  are  more  clearlv  seen  are 
also  coming  into  popularity.  The  tarred 
net  is  practical  where  courts  are  left  "in 
commission"  all  the  time. 

Rackets    are    now    almost    uniform    in 


pattern  and  weight,  fourteen  and  a  half 
ounces  being  the  regular  weight.  Bal- 
ance and  swing  are  important.  The 
strength  of  one's  wrist  much  determines 
the  choice  of  a  racket.  In  selecting  a 
racket  the  gut  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined for  flaws.  Combed  cedar  makes  the 
most  satisfactory  grip.  Probably  no 
racket  in  the  world  exceeds  in  quality 
Spalding's  "Gold  Aledal"  ;  their  "Ocomo" 
is  an  excellent  model  at  lower  price.  Sea 
moisture  plays  havoc  with  the  stringing 
of  a  good  racket.  The  gut  should  be 
carefully  wiped  at  night ;  an  occasional 
thin  coat  of  white  shellac  will  do  it  no 
harm,  but  on  the  contrary  serve  as  an 
excellent  preservative.  Only  good  balls 
should  be  used ;  cheap  or  "dead"  balls 
will  seriously  injure  one's  play.  Keep 
the  balls  in  a  warm  place,  away  from 
moisture,  and  expose  them  to  the  sun- 
shine frequently. 

Thin  woolen  socks  should  be  worn  by 
tennis  players  even  in  midsummer,  and 
shoes  of  accurate  fit,  if  sore  and  tired 
feet  are  to  be  avoided.  Salt  water  bath- 
ing will  soothe  and  strengthen  the  mus- 
cles of  feet  and  ankles.  Make  it  a  definite, 
fixed  rule  of  the  club,  prominentlv  posted, 
that  heeled  shoes  shall  not  be  allowed  on 
the  courts  under  any  circumstances. 

And.  finally,  be  polite  to  your  visitors 
and  friends,  by  providing  a  few  rough 
lienches  from  which  they  too  may  enjoy 
the  game. 


The  Gard 


en 


By  ESTHER  MAPPELBECK 


Let  no  rash  hand  invade  these  sacred  bowers. 
Irreverent  pluck  the  fruit,  or  touch  tlie  flowers; 
Fragrance  and  beauty  here  their  charms  com- 
bine, 
And  e'en  Hesperia's  garden  yields  to  mine ; 
For  tho'  no  golden  apples  glitter  round, 
.\  dragon  yet  more  furious  guards  the  ground. 

— Iiisnil'tioii  for  the  Entrance  to  a  Garden. — .Inonynious. 


S  the  human  race  was  origi- 
nally driven  from  the  first 
garden,  so  every  genuinely 
human  soul,  endowed  with 
the  primeval  red  blood  of 
iVdam,  feels  at  some  time 
the  overwhelming  impulse 
to  return  again  to  paradise. 
Man  is  far  from  being  guided  wholly  by 


his  reason.  All  through  his  brief  span 
there  come  into  his  existence  strange 
forces  that  sv.-ay  hiin  despite  his  science, 
mathematics,  political  economy  and  book 
rules.  Love,  and  the  lust  of  wandering, 
children  and  the  home  instinct — these  are 
not  premeditated  things,  but  powers  di- 
vine and  ethereal,  not  to  be  analyzed,  but 
exerting  always  a  pressure  upon  the  race 
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that  saves  it  from  its  reason,  impelling;-  it 
away  from  channels  danjjerous  to  follow. 

Gardening  is  one  of  the  primal  forces. 
Reason  ?  It  is  wholly  an  unreasonable 
occupation.  To  clear  up  in  spring-  the  lit- 
ter of  winter ;  to  break  the  clammy  soil. 
crush  the  clods  and  potter  in  the  grime 
with  one's  hands :  to  guard  against  frost, 
flood,  drought,  insects,  plant  blights  ;  to 
reap,  by  the  tolerance  of  Dame  Nature,  a 
slight  account  of  flowers  and  vegetables 
• — what  is  there  reasonable  in  this?  Some 
coarser  soul  who  follows  gardening  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  under  the  penalty  of  the 
original  curse,  will  lay  all  these  down  at 
your  door  for  what  seeds  and  tools  cost 
you.  taking  no  account  of  time. 

Commercially,  the  only  economic  gar- 
den is  at  every  corner  grocery.  Yet 
against  reason  and  the  disappointments 
of  other  seasons  we  hasten  each  spring 
into  the  rear  yard,  impatient  to  be  out 
a-planting,  intolerant  of  old  Sol's  slow- 
ness in  thawing  the  hardened  groimd. 

Gardening  is  certain  in  its  hold  upon 
the  race.  Some  years  ago  a  factory  dis- 
trict in  Dayton.  O..  was  overrun  with 
bands  of  destructive,  vagrant  boys,  who 
damaged  property  and  made  the  neigh- 
borhood a  small  slum.  Several  plans 
were  tried  to  divert  this  energy  into 
wholesome  channels,  but  Sunday  schools. 
lectures,  missionaries  all  failed.  At  last 
a  landscape  gardener,  engaged  in  beauti- 
fying the  factory  grounds,  proposed  small 
gardens.  A  large  plot  of  vacant  land 
was  leased  nearby,  divided  into  small  sec- 
tions and  parcelled  out  to  a  few  boys  who 
were  interested.  Seeds  were  given,  tools 
loaned  and  prizes  offered  for  the  best 
cabbages,  peas  and  melons.  Within  a 
year  the  instinctive  desire  to  he  dabbling 
in  the  soil  and  nursing  growing  things 
had  won  against  all  the  trained  moralists. 
and  to-day  the  gardens  of  this  factorv. 
all  cultivated  by  youngsters  who  would 
otherwise  be  lioodlums.  cover  manv 
acres.  The  district  has  been  transformed 
morallv. 

The  passion  for  gardening  is  most 
surclv  reflected  in  all  literatures.  .Mmost 
the  first  work  of  English  literature  has  a 
garden  motif — "Piers Plowman. "the  type 
of  an  English  farmer  in  the  reign  of  the 
third  Edward.  William  Langland.  the 
author,  lived  nearly  all  his  life  in  Lon- 
don  in   the    fourteenth    century,   a   poor 


scrivener  copying  legal  documents,  so 
that  in  a  measure  he  was  the  prototype 
of  thousands  who  are  imprisoned  in 
cities  to-day,  yet  turn  to  imaginary  gar- 
dens for  want  of  the  actuality.  One  of 
the  most  curious  facts  about  our  agri- 
cultural journals  is  that  thousands  of 
copies  go  to  readers  in  the  cities.  Virgil 
and  Horace  and  Pliny,  Chaucer.  Shake- 
speare, Wordsworth,  Thoreau.  Emerson 
and  Lowell — these  were  all  garden  and 
Nature  poets,  and  there  is  a  continuous 
thread  of  them  through  the  books  of  all 
times,  from  the  gardening  pictures  on 
Egyptian  tombs  to  the  cover  of  the  cur- 
rent gardening  magazine.  As  men  turn 
to  gardens  in  actuality,  so  they  turn  to 
the  placid,  often  prosy  books  that  have 
been  written  about  them. 

Gardening  takes  us  out  of  doors,  which 
is  part  of  its  magic.  P.ut  its  chief  element 
of  potency  over  many  persons  is  that  it 
gives  a  sense  of  the  real.  To  smell  the 
moist  earth  and  watch  the  sprouting  of 
green  things,  to  utilize  the  chemistry  of 
soil  and  follow  the  complete  life  of  the 
plant  from  frost  to  frost,  gives  to  many 
an  existence  spent  in  the  artificiality  of 
ledgers,  exchange,  supply  and  demand, 
the  only  real  episode  of  the  year.  As  the 
most  intellectual  of  us  is  housed,  fed, 
warmed  and  transported  by  modern  ma- 
chinerv  that  operates  almost  of  itself,  so 
gardening  appeals  to  the  most  intellectual 
as  the  most  agreeable  return  to  the  veri- 
ties of  existence. 

How  vainly  men  themselves  amaze, 
To  win  the  palm,  the  oak  or  bays : 
.A.nd  their  incessant  labors  sec 
Crowned  from  some  single  herb  or  tree. 
Whose  shorl  and  narrow-vcrped  shade 
Does  prudently  their  toils  upbraid : 
While  all  the  flowers  and  trees  do  close 
To  weave  the  garlands  of  repose. 

Fair  Quiet,  have  I  found  thee  here. 
And  innocence,  my  sister  dear? 
Mistaken  long.  I  sought  yon  then 
In  busy  comp.inies  of  men. 
Your  sacred  plants,  if  here  bcbnv. 
Only  among  these  plants  will  grow, 
Society  is  all  but  rude 
To  this  delicious  solitude. 

How  well  the  skill  fid  gardener  drew 
Of  flowers  and  herb-  this  dial  new! 
Where,  from  above,  the  mililir  sim 
Does  through  a  fragrant  /odiic  run : 
.\nd.  as  it  works,  the  industrious  bee 
Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we. 
How  coidd  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 
Be  reckoned  but  with  herbs  and  flowers? 
—Thoiiglils  ill  a  Garden.    Andn-xv  Man'clt. 
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El    Mora,    the    New   Residential    Suburb 

By  HENRY  J.  BOND 


HEXE\'ER  in  my  wander- 
ings over  this  big  city  I  see 
the  white  face  of  a  child 
pressed  against  the  win- 
dow-pane of  some  flat  or 
apartment  a  sensation  of 
pity  wells  up  within  me.  1 
cannot  help  thinking  how 
different  it  was  with  us  who  were  reared 
in  some  little  town  away  from  the  dirt 
and  clamor  of  this  huge  metropolis. 

^\  e,  as  New  Yorkers,  are  proud  of  our 
giant  city ;  we  point  to  its  marvelous  en- 
terprises, its  colossal  buildings,  its  unex- 
ampled activity;  but  we  cannot  boast  of 
its  homes.  In  fact,  I  never  can  learn  to 
associate  the  word  HOME  with  the  word 
CITY.  To  me  home  means  a  house,  a 
garden,  and  a  lawn  witli  trees  and  birds 
and  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  I  think  it  is 
Ruskin  who  describes  a  home  as  a  dear 
little  house  with  its  little  garden,  the 
smoke  curling  up  from  the  chimney — a 


place  which  radiates  such  an  air  of  com- 
fort and  content  that  one  feels  like  taking 
possession  at  once.  Ruskin  and  I  cer- 
tainly agree. 

But  the  exigencies  of  life  demand  from 
many  of  us  that  we  should  spend  our 
days,  at  least  our  working  days,  in  town, 
and  for  that  reason  we  have  searched  out 
a  niche  in  some  huge  stone  section  of  our 
apartment-clad  town  where  we  could  rest 
our  tired  heads  at  night,  and  we  have 
called  this  makeshift  HOME. 

The  development  of  rapid,  safe,  de- 
pendable transportation  facilities,  how- 
ever, has  opened  up  an  avenue  of  escape 
from  these  conditions,  for  directly  fol- 
lowing iniproved  transportation  has 
come  a  development  of  the  home  town. 

In  this  matter  of  suburban  transporta- 
tion development  the  New  Jersey  Central 
Railroad  has  to  my  mind  outranked  all 
other  roads.  Its  route  along  the  shore 
of  New  York  Bay,  free  from  tunnels.  it.« 
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smooth  road  bed,  its  well  appointed 
trains,  the  excellence  of  its  service— all 
these  things  which  are  essentials  to  be 
considered  in  choosing  a  line  over  which 
to  commute  make  this  road  an  ideal  one 
for  the  suburbanite. 

Thus  it  easily  is  seen  why  it  is  that 
property  on  this  route  develops  so  readily 
and  why  the  trend  of  home-seekers  and 
careful  investors  is  beginning  lu  turn 
slowly  but  surely  in  this  direction,  .'-^uch 
is  the  value  of  accessibility. 

Yet  the  development  has  never  been  of 
a  speculative  character  to  any  cxteni. 
Values  have  not  been  inflated,  although 
naturally  in  the  line  of  general  develo])- 
ment  property  has  increased  in  value,  and 
will  unquestionably  increase  even  more 
rapidly  in  the  future. 

Mv  storv  is  about  El  IMora.  not  the 
New  Jersey  Central,  yet  I  can  hardly  re- 
frain from  speaking  of  this  road,  since  HI 
Mora  as  well  as  any  other  suburb  on  this 
line  is  practical!}'  indebted  to  the  railroad 
for  its  existence. 

El  Mora  is  the  name  of  a  station  on 
the  New  Jersey  Central  just  about  14 
miles  from  Broadway,  Manhattan,  and  in 
time  31  minutes.  Adjoining  this  station, 
and  extending  along  ^^'estfield  avenue  on 
both  siiles  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  is 


a  tract  of  high,  rolling  land  laid  out  in 
wide  streets,  dotted  with  trees  and 
equipped  with  all  city  improvements — 
sewers,  water,  gas.  electric  lights  and 
lelejjhone. 


Type  of  House 

Now  Building  a[   El  Mora 


This  property  was  formerly  owned  by 
United  States  Senator  John  R.  McPher- 
son,  and  he  being  a  shrewd  man,  and 
foreseeing  the  development  the  railroad 
would  bring  to  this  locality,  selected  El 
Mora  as  being  an  ideal  s])ot  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  suburb. 

Thousantls  of  dollars  were  spent  in 
preparing  the  property  for  building  pur- 
poses and  no  expense  was  spared,  as  it 
was  decided  to  develop  this  suburb  along 
exclusive  lines. 
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But  just  at  the  time  building  was  be- 
ginning the  Senator  died,  and  as  this 
tract  was  included  in  his  bequest  to  Yale 
University  no  further  development  took 
place. 

This  delightful  spot  has  at  last  been  ac- 
quired by  a  syndicate  of  New  York  busi- 
ness men  wlio  have  organized  the  El 
Mora  Land  Company  and  a  most  inter- 
esting development  is  promised. 

The  plan  of  procedure  in  regard  to  this 
new  property  is  unique,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  believe  it  will  be  most  practical  and 
successful. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  new  company  to  de- 
velop this  suburb  in  a  uniformly  artistic 
way  according  to  the  plans  laid  out  bv 
the  company's  architect. 

The  plans  differ  from  anything  yet  at- 
tempted in  this  locality,  in  that  the  Eng- 
lish style  of  architecture  is  to  be  applied 
and  the  plans  as  drawn  for  each  building 


plot  will  include  not  only  structural  plans 
for  the  house  but  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  plot — lawn  plans,  gar- 
den plans  and  even  suggestions  as  to 
appropriate  shrubbery  and  vines  to 
harmonize  with  the  general  scheme 
adopted. 

Furthermore  the  buildings  on  each  plot 
are  to  be  planned  with  reference  to  one 
another  in  order  to  develop  blocks  with 
reference  to  the  architectural  effect  of 
the  whole. 

The  surprising  part  of  the  plan  is  the 
inexpensive  nature  of  it.  The  English 
ideas  are  practical  and  comfortable  and 
with  a  regard  for  architectural  unity,  yet 
they  are  never  elaborate  or  costly :  the 
cozy  little  home  judiciously  placed  'mid 
lawn  and  shrubbery  at  a  cost  of  about 
$5,000  should  prove  attractive  enough  to 
secure  for  El  Mora  an  enthusiastic  col- 
onv  of  home-lovers. 


The   PiiiC: 
At  Ei  Mora 
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In  Early  June 

By  JOHN    BURROUGHS 


NOTICE  that  June  al\va\> 
arrives  about  on  time :  that 
is.  no  matter  how  much  the 
spring  has  been  delayed, 
the  season  is  sure  to  quick- 
en its  pace  some  time  in 
jMay,  so  that  the  beginning 
of  the  first  month  of  sum- 
mer usually  shows  about  the  same  fea- 
tures year  after  year.  Then  come  what 
I  call  the  shining  days :  the  river  dances 
and  sparkles,  the  new  leaves  of  the  old 
trees  shine  under  the  sun.  the  air  itself 
has  a  soft  luster ;  there  is  a  haze  like  a 
kind  of  soft  diffused  nimbus.  The  sky 
is  bluish  white,  very  tender  and  delicate, 
as  if  some  vital  process  or  fermentation 
was  going  on  in  the  air  also. 

The  first  day  of  June  usually  finds  the 
foliage  all  out.  except,  it  may  be.  that  of 
the  buttonball.  or  s\camore.  and  the  cel- 
tis,  and  the  birds  all  here,  including  the 
cuckoo,  which  with  me  is  the  latest  ar- 
rival. The  virco's  cheerful  warble — a 
prolonged  soliloquv — echoes  in  the  leafy 
maples  and  the  golden  strain  of  the  wood 


thrush resoundsinthegroves.  Thebranch- 
e.'  of  the  spruces  and  hemlocks  have  got 
themselves  new  li.glil  green  ti])s ;  the 
dandelion's  sphere  of  ethereal  down  rises 
above  the  grass :  the  first  red  and  white 
clover-heads  are  just  out.  and  the  yellow 
rack  rose  is  in  bloom  near  the  river  bank. 
The  keys  of  the  red  maple  strew  the 
ground,  and  the  early  everlasting  is  shed- 
ding its  cotton,  and  with  the  down  of  the 
dandelion  drifts  upon  the  air.  The  full- 
grown  ryeheads  in  the  field  stir  and  sway 
in  the  gentle  breeze  like  a  vast  assembly. 
How  the  chimney  swallows  chipper  as 
they  sweep  past,  how  the  bobolinks  in- 
flate their  throats  in  the  meadow ! 

When  you  go  now  to  look  for  the  cyj)- 
ripcdiums  in  the  woods,  you  may  find 
the  domed  nest  of  the  ovenbird,  with  its 
full  complement  of  eggs.  Indeed,  what 
rare  or  sweet  things  may  one  not  find  in 
carlv  June  in  his  walk  to  the  woo<Is.  t<> 
the  fields,  to  the  swamp,  to  the  orchard  ? 
The  fields  are  milk-white  with  new  dais- 
ies, and  their  agreeable  odor  comes  over 
the  fence  to  vou  as  vou  skirt  the  meadow. 
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A  Summer  Sonnet 

To  one  wlio  has  been  long  in  city  pent, 
'Tis  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 
And  open  face  of  heaven — to  breathe  a  prayer 

Full  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  finnament. 

Who  is  more  happy  when,  with  hearts  content, 
Fatigued  he  sinks  into  some  pleasant  lair 
Of  wavy  grass,  and  reads  a  debonair 

And  gentle  tale  of  love  a'nd  languishment  ? 

Returning  home  at  evening,  with  an  ear 
Catching  the  notes  of  Philomel — an  eye 

Watching  the  sailing  cloudlet's  bright  career, 
He  mourns  that  day  so  soon  has  glided  by : 

E'en  like  the  passage  of  an  angel's  tear 
That  falls  through  the  clear  ether  silently. 

— John  Keats. 


HLS  is  the  montli  of  roses,  the 
flower  sacred  among  the 
ancients  to  Eros  and  Aphro- 
dite. It  is  also  the  month  of 
brides  by  a  tradition  that 
runs  back  into  the  Roman 
niytholoQ-y.  For  Juno,  the 
Mother  of  Heaven,  from 
whom  June  is  named,  was  also  goddess 
of  propitious  marriages,  and  her  festival 
has  outlasted  nearly  twenty  centuries  of 
Christianity.  But  the  rose  is  older  even 
than  Juno.  A  recent  investigator  says 
there  is  reason  to  believe  it  is  the  oldest 
flower  of  which  we  have  any  record.  All 
account  of  its  origin  has  been  lost.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  biblical  writings  ear- 
lier than  the  reign  of  Solomon,  but  the 
allusion  then  made  is  such  as  to  indicate 
that  the  flower  had  long  been  known. 
In  Egypt  the  rose  is  depicted  on  a  num- 
ber of  monuments,  believed  to  date  from 
3,000  to  3,500  B.  C,  and  in  the  toinb  of 


an  Egyptian  princess,  disinterred  a  few 
years  ago  in  Southern  Egypt,  several  her- 
metically sealed  vials  were  found,  which, 
when  opened,  contained  genuine  attar  of 
roses,  so  that  the  modern  claims  for  the 
discovery  of  the  delicious  perfume  are 
vain.  Rose  water,  or  the  essence  of  roses, 
is  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  "Iliad." 
Both  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  probably 
borrowed  the  idea  of  its  manufacture 
from  the  Egyptians,  and  these,  for  aught 
anybody  can  tell,  may  have  had  it  from 
the  Chinese.  The  rose  is  a  flower  that  is 
supposed  by  the  people  of  every  land  to 
be  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  descrip- 
tion and  hardly  mention,  for  it  is  a  singu- 
lar fact  that  every  continent  on  the  globe, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  Australia, 
produces  wild  roses.  Even  the  frozen  re- 
gions of  the  north,  where  summer  lasts 
but  two  or  three  months,  and  is  at  best  a 
season  which  may  be  described  as  very 
late  in  the  autumn,  produce  their  wild 
roses,  and  travelers  through  Greenland, 
Kamchatka  and  Northern  Siberia  find,  in 
the  proper  season,  an  abundance  of  blos- 
soms. (, 

Elizabeth  is  to  have  a  festival  this  month 
— the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Elizabethtown.  This  fight  occurred  in 
1780,  and  was  part  of  the  campaigning 
that  led  up  to  the  surrender  of  York- 
town  three  years  later.  Elizabethtown 
was  the  original  name  of  Elizabeth,  given 
at  its  settlement  in  1665.  In  the  years 
1/55  to  1757  it  was  the  capital  of  New 
Jersev. 


In  1676  a  deed  of  division  was  drawn 
up.  definitely  apportioning  the  colony 
into  East  Jersey  and  West  Jersey.  They 
were  surveyed  in  a  way  that  gave  equal 
territory  to  each.  In  1680  both  the  Jer- 
seys became  independent  of  New  York. 
William  Penn  and  his  associates,  who 
had  already  acquired  West  Jersey,  pur- 
chased the  Carteret  interest  in  East  Jer- 
sey. In  1683  King  Charles  II  recognized 
the  proprietors'  rights  to  the  soil  and  a 
local  government.  These  rights  were  sur- 
rendered to  King  James  II  in  1688,  and 
the  two  Jerseys  were  consolidated.  When 
James  fled  from  England  a  new  division 
was  made,  and  until  the  year  1702  the 
two  provinces  were  entirely  separate. 
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From  of   New  Ferry   HouiC 

At  Wesi  23d  Sireei.  New  Yoik  Ciiy 


Opening  of  the  New  Uptown  Ferry 


Another  Important  Convenience  Added  tor  Suburbanites  and  Other  Patrons 
of  the  C.  R.  R.  o(  N.  J. 


lAIONG  the  most  far-reaching 
of  the  various  improve- 
ments wliich  have  heen 
steadily  made  along  the  line 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey,  is  the  new  iq)- 
town  ferry,  at  the  foot  of 
West  Twenty-third  street. 
June  25  is  the  date  when  this  additional 
route  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

The  boats  which  will  be  placed  on  the 
new  ferry  service  are  the  "Wilkcsbarrc" 
and  the  "Elizabeth."  These  are  twin- 
screw  boats,  recently  built,  of  the  latest 
and  most  approved  model.  They  are 
"double-deckers,"  for  at  the  Twenty- 
third  street  ferry  passengers  will  be 
landed  from  both  the  lower  and  upper 
decks.     Owing  to  the  speed  which  it  has 


been  possible  to  develop  in  boats  of  this 
type,  the  trip  from  Jersey  City  will  be 
accomplished  in  about  twenty  minutes, 
thus  giving  cominuters  and  other  passen- 
gers a  most  delightful  and  refreshing 
sail,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  interesting  ac- 
tivities of  tiic  North  River  and  a  pano- 
ramic view  of  New  York's  water-front 
and  skyscrapers.  These  boats  are  of  that 
commodious,  well-ventilated  type,  and 
neat,  clean  appearance,  which  has  given 
distinction  to  the  New  Jersey  Central 
ferrv  service. 

The  Twenty-third  street  terminal  is  a 
modern  structure,  beautiful  as  well  as 
utilitarian,  with  every  provision  that  can 
conduce  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of 
l)atrons  as  well  as  their  (piick  hamlling. 
r.dth  the  river  and  street  fronts  are  faced 
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with  heavy  copper,  surmounted  by  four- 
foot  raised  letters,  "C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.," 
which  will  be  illuminated  iri  electric  light 
at  night. 

A  cab  service  at  low  rates  has  been 
provided,  and  the  cabs  will  meet  the  pas- 
sengers at  the  water-front,  instead  of  on 
the  street.  The  Metropolitan  Street  Rail- 
way Company  has  cooperated  by  putting 
in  loops  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-third 
street  for  the  following  lines :  Fourteenth 
street  cars,  Twenty-third  street  cars,  and 
the  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth 
street  line.  A  handsome  glass-roofed 
canopy,  or  marquise,  fifty  feet  wide,  ex- 
tends along  the  street  front  of  the  ferry- 
house,  so  that  passengers  can  step  di- 
rectly into  the  cars,  without  having  to 
raise  an  umbrella  in  inclement  weather, 
or  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  street  traf- 
fic. 

The  various  railroads  that  will  use  the 
combined  new  terminals  are  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, Erie,  Lackawanna  and  New  Jersey 
Central,  the  latter  having  the  slip  fur- 
thest downtown.  Instead  of  each  road 
having  a  ferry-house  of  distinctive  de- 
sign, one  architect  was  employed  by  all, 
with  the  result  that  the  entire  structure  is 
harmonious  in  its  exterior  lines,  and  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  a  unit. 
Dififerent  contractors,  however,  carried 
out  the  details  of  the  work,  the  one  en- 
gaged by  the  New  Jersey  Central  being 
C.  T.  Wills,  whose  reputation  for  this 
class  of  work  is  of  the  highest,  and  who 
is  well  known  as  the  builder  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  many  other 
important  buildings.  A  landmark  which 
will  be  seen  far  up  and  down  the  river  is 
a  clock-tower  150  feet  high,  the  face  of 
the  clock  being  illuminated  at  night  by 
electric  light.  The  architect  of  the  whole 
was  Kenneth  M.  Murchison,  Jr. 

The  New  Jersey  Central's  ferry-house 
is  double-decked,  with  two  waiting- 
rooms,  the  one  on  the  main  floor  being 
50x80  feet,  and  the  one  on  the  upper  floor 
50x60  feet.  The  lobby  is  34x60  feet.  On 
the  street  side  is  a  large  glass  arch,  made 
up  of  pivoted  panes,  which  gives  a  hand- 
some exterior.  The  finish  throughout  is 
in  quartered  oak,  while  for  the  main 
floors  the  best  grade  of  asphalt  has  been 
used. 

Every  convenience  has  been  provided 
for  patrons.     Opening  off  the  lobby  are 


three  ticket  offices,  an  information  office. 
United  States  Express  office,  telegraph 
office,  telephone  booths  and  commodious 
baggage  and  parcel-rooms.  Adjacent  to 
the  main  waiting-room  are  a  smoking- 
room,  ladies'  retiring-room  and  toilets. 
C)n  the  upper  floor  are  also  offices  for 
some  of  the  company's  employees.  The 
frontage  on  the  river  is  100  feet. 

Those  who  have  most  closely  watched 
the  recent  development  of  New  York  are 
the  ones  who  will  most  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  a  direct  ferry  con- 
nection with  the  uptown  section.  Witli 
the  rapid  influx  of  population  and  the 
marvelous  growth  of  commercial  activity, 
business  in  Manhattan  has  been  steadily 
forced  uptown.  Notwithstanding  the 
erection  of  the  myriad  skyscrapers  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  island,  many  impor- 
tant commercial  organizations  have 
found  it  to  their  advantage  to  seek  a 
home  above  Fourteenth  street.  With  the 
removal  of  one  concern  after  another  to 
uptown  quarters,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
establishment  of  coimtless  new  enter- 
prises in  this  region,  has  arisen  a  demand 
for  closer  communication  with  New  Jer- 
sey. Heads  of  firms  and  their  countless 
employees  are  more  and  more  seeking 
homes  across  the  North  River.  Time  is 
money,  and  whatever  would  tend  to 
shorten  the  trip  between  office  and  home, 
or  to  make  it  pleasanter,  was  a  considera- 
tion uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  great  transporta- 
tion companies.  Thus,  four  of  the  rail- 
roads traversing  New  Jersey,  the  Penn- 
sylvania, Erie,  Lackawanna  and  New 
Jersey  Central,  united  some  time  ago  to 
secure  adeauate  space  on  the  water-front 
at  the  foot  of  West  Twenty-third  street. 
This  is,  in  a  way,  one  of  the  strategic 
points  of  the  city.  Twenty-third  street 
has  long  been  noted  as  a  great  shopping 
center.  The  crosstown  lines  intersect  with 
the  various  branches  of  the  elevated, 
which  all  have  stations  on  this  street, 
while  New  York's  new  Subway  presents 
still  another  means  of  transportation  up 
and  down  the  island.  This  is,  further- 
more, the  heart  of  the  hotel  and  theater 
section,  while  the  Grand  Central  Depot 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  mile  distant. 
The  rate  at  which  New  York  has  been 
growing  uptown  was  recently  indicated 
by  some  published  statistics.     For  many 
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years  Broadway  and  I'^ulton  strccl  was 
noted  for  the  congestion  of  its  traffic. 
Thirty  years  ago  a  great  e(htor,  when 
asked  what  were  the  quahficatitjns  of  a 
jonrnalist,  repUed  that  anyone  wh(5  had 
brains  entiugh  to  cross  Broadway  at  Ful- 
ton street  without  being  run  down,  had 
the  making  of  an  editor.  To-day,  this  spot 
has  lost  its  dubious  distinction,  for  a  re- 
cent twenty-four  hours'  count  b_\  the  Po- 
lice Department  showed  that  traffic  was 
heaviest  at  Thirty-fourth  street.  As  an 
indication  of  the  increased  value  of  up- 
town property,  it  is  said  that  the  highest 
price  per  square  foot  ever  paid  for  New 
York  realty  lately  was  for  the  corner  of 
Fifth  avenue  and  Thirty-fifth  street,  the 
present  site  of  the  New  York  Club. 

When  The  Suburbanite  first  an- 
nounced the  proposed  new  ferry,  it  said : 
"Many  New  York  residents  who  have 
cast  longing  eyes  at  the  charming  points 
along  the  New  Jersey  Central,  but  have 


been  ileterred  trnni  making  their  hnmes 
there,  because  their  interest  centered  in 
the  upi)er  portion  of  New  York,  will  thus 
have  the  last  objection  removed."  The 
contemplated  improvement  is  now  real- 
ized, and  New  Jersey  extends  a  welcom- 
ing hand.  Of  course,  the  old  ferries  at 
Liberty  street  and  Whitehall  street  will 
be  maintained  with  service  unimpaired. 

Still  another  recognition  of  the  con- 
venience of  uptown  New  York  is  the 
landing  of  the  Sandy  Hook  boats  at  the 
foot  of  F'orty-second  street,  and  referred 
to  in  the  leading  article  in  this  issue  of 
The  Subukbanite.  The  new  pier  here 
is  60x700  feet,  and  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  Hudson  River  Day  Line  boats. 
This  additional  landing  has  been  in  use 
since  May  I.  and  has  already  demon- 
strated its  importance  to  the  high  class  of 
patrons  served  by  the  New  Jersey  Cen- 
tral, as  it  has  become  a  notable  carriage 
point. 


The   Movement  of  "The  Smart  Set"  Towards 

the  Suburbs 


EALTHY  New  Yorkers  are 
showing  a  growing  ten- 
dency to  live  out  of  the  city, 
says  the  New  York  Sun.  A 
favorite  topic  of  conversa- 
tion among  fashionable 
folks  is  ways  and  means  to 
secure  a  convenient  and  de- 
sirable all-the-year-around  establishment 
in  the  country. 

Social  observers  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  there  are  indications  that  before  long 
the  families  who  have  longest  been  iden- 
tified with  New  York  will  choose  to  make 
their  Iiomes  in  a  suburb  and  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  an  occasional  visit  to  town. 
What  is  more,  most  of  these  persons, 
even  the  richest,  will  prefer  to  put  up  at 
a  liotel  or  to  live  in  an  apartment  hotel, 
when  they  do  come  to  town,  instead  of 
maintaining  an  establishment  of  their 
own  here. 

L'ndoubtedly  there  are  multi-million- 
aires who  will  always  choose  to  keep  up 
a  New  York  home,  whether  they  live  in 
it  or  not.  Men,  for  instance,  like  George 
\\'.  \'anderbilt.  whose  house  at  the  cor- 


ner of  Fifty-first  street  and  F'ilth  avenue, 
has  not  been  occupied  by  its  owner  or  his 
family  for  twenty  consecutive  days  in  the 
last  six  or  seven  years;  like  William  K. 
\'anderbilt,  whose  ])icturesque  gray  stone 
house,  a  block  further  up  the  avenue,  has 
been  practically  deserted  by  its  owner  for 
the  last  three  years;  and  like  George  J. 
Gould,  who  utilizes  his  F'ifth  avenue 
house  merely  for  one-night  stands,  as  a 
friend  of  the  family  jokingly  puts  it. 

Mr.  Gould's  home  is  now  at  Lakewood, 
and  it  is  there  and  not  in  New  York  that 
the  many  entertainments  given  by  the 
Goulds  during  the  winter  take  place. 
George  W.  Vanderbilt  finds  life  on  his 
Biltmore  estate  in  North  C'arolina  more 
congenial  than  anything  New  York  has 
to  offer,  and  year  by  year  W.  K.  Vander- 
bilt spends  more  and  more  time,  when  in 
this  country,  at  his  Long  Island  house, 
which  both  he  and  Mrs.  \'anderbilt  speak 
of  as  "home"  and  not  as  "our  country 
house." 

It  is  improbable,  altliough  not  impos- 
sible, that  tliese  men  and  others  who  own 
desi  able  New  York  houses  will  give  up 
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their  city  homes  in  favor  of  hotel  head- 
quarters. Nevertheless,  there  are  hun- 
dreds whose  homes  have  been  hemmed  in 
by  business  buildings  and  sky-scraping 
apartments,  and  there  are  dozens  of  the 
younger  generation  who  do  not  include 
in  their  real  estate  holdings  a  first-class 
private  residence  or  one  in  which  they 
feel  bound  to  live,  that  hold  different 
views.  For  example,  as  a  real  estate 
dealer  pointed  out,  there  is  Clarence  H. 
Mackay,  who,  despite  his  great  wealth, 
shows  no  desire  to  build  for  his  own  use 
a  New  York  house. 

When  in  town,  he  and  his  family  oc- 
cupy a  hired  house  or  a  hotel  suite,  and 
thev  are  here  for  only  a  few  weeks  after 
the  holidays.  Their  home,  which  cost  a 
fortune,  is  a  splendid  mansion,  Harbor 
Hill,  near  Roslyn,  L.  I. 

To  the  surprise  of  many,  neither  Al- 
fred nor  Reginald  \'anderbilt  has  so  far 
given  any  sign  of  setting  up  a  New  York 
establishment.  The  former  astonished 
some  of  his  intimates  a  year  ago  by  hir- 
ing an  apartment  for  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  family  during  the  brief  period 
he  spent  in  New  York,  and  thereby  es- 
tablished a  precedent  which  has  since 
been  followed  by  many. 

A  woman  who  moves  in  the  so-called 
smart  set  and  lives  in  the  millionaire  dis- 
trict east  of  Central  Park,  remarked  dis- 
contentedlv  the  other  day: 

"New  York  has  changed  so  much  in 
the  last  few  years  that  the  only  satis- 
factory way  to  live  is  to  have  one's  home 
out  of  town  and  hire  a  suite  of  rooms  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Sherry's  and  Del- 
monico"s  for  use  during  the  opera  season 
which,  after  all,  is  about  the  only  time 
of  vear  most  of  us  care  to  be  in  New 
York. 

"For  my  part  I  mean  to  follow  this 
plan  next  year,  that  is  if  I  can  dispose  of 
my  town  house  to  good  advantage.  I 
shall  then  see  far  more  of  my  friends 
than  I  do  now.  for  they  will  be  sure  to 
come  out  to  the  country  for  a  week-end 
partv.  whereas  now  the  average  fashion- 
able New  York  man  or  woman  will  not 
go  around  making  calls  in  town.  To  get 
one's  friends  together  it  is  almost  nec- 
essarv  to  give  a  big  dinner  or  a  luncheon 
or  some  other  sort  of  entertainment,  and 
to  keep  that  sort  of  thing  up  is  a  bore. 
"Making  calls  is  decidedly  out  of  fash- 


ion. On  the  other  hand,  week-ends  are 
immensely  popular  with  both  men  and 
women,  provided  the  place  is  easily  ac- 
cessible, and  I  mean  that  my  home  shall 
be  near  a  railroad  station,  and  not  more 
than  two  hours  distant  from  New  York. 
Then  by  having  a  suite  in  New  York  I 
can  run  in  whenever  I  feel  inclined  and 
m\-  husband  and  I  can  give  our  usual 
dinners  much  more  easily  at  a  hotel  than 
we  can  give  them  now,  and  with  no  more 
expense. 

"In  choosing  to  live  more  and  more  a 
country  life.  New  York  society  is  pattern- 
ing after  English  society,  of  course,  and 
a  good  thing  it  is,  too." 

"There  is  a  very  marked  and  a  stead- 
ily growing  tendency  among  the  wealthy 
of  New  York  to  spend  more  time  every 
year  in  the  country  or  at  least  away  from 
New  York."  said  a  Fifth  avenue  real  es- 
tate dealer.  "Three  months  is  now  con- 
sidered a  long  New  York  season. 

"Some  of  the  people  with  whom  I  deal 
have  two  houses,  out  of  town  within  a 
radius  of  twenty-five  miles,  as  well  as 
one  in  New  York,  and  it  is  unheard  of  in 
these  days  for  any  country  house  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  city  to  be  shut  up  in 
winter.  They  are  equipped  to  live  in  the 
year  round. 

"For  one  thing,  the  touring  car,  the 
automobile,  has  annihilated  space  to  such 
a  degree  that  men  who  once  upon  a  time 
would  have  scouted  the  idea  of  spending 
a  winter  out  of  the  city  are  quite  keen 
about  it  now. 

"There  has  been  a  big  shake-up  in  New 
York  real  estate  in  the  last  decade.  I  mean 
in  the  residential  district.  It  started  in, 
in  fact,  soon  after  the  Thirty-fourth  street 
car  line  was  put  through  and  the  big 
brick  house  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Fifth  avenue  occupied  by  Mrs.  Astor  was 
razed  to  make  way  for  the  huge  hotel 
which  is  now  there. 

"At  that  time  lots  in  that  section  could 
be  had  for  $90,000.  Now  the  same  lots 
bring  $275,000.     Quite  a  jump,  isn't  it? 

"Most  of  the  wealthy  families  forced 
out  bv  the  encroachment  of  business  and 
skv-scrapers  bought  lots  further  uptown 
and  built  even  handsomer  dwellings  than 
those  thev  vacated,  and  I  firmly  believe 
most  of  them  will  hold  on  to  those  houses 
for  many  ^•ears  to  come.  P)Ut  of  late  years 
the  owners  of  private  houses  which  it  was 
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practically  iicccssar)"  to  surrender  to  the 
steady  advance  of  liusiness  up  toward  the 
Park,  have  not  always  sliown  a  determin- 
ation to  build  anywhere  else  in  the  citw 
Often  they  hire  some  one  else's  house  for 
the  winter  or  they  move  into  an  apart- 
ment and  meanwhile  plan  for  a  home  out 
of  New  York. 

"Ten  years  ago  no  one  dreamed  that 
certain  well-known  persons  who  are  ap- 
parently quite  content  to  he  homeless  so 
far  as  a  house  in  New-  York  goes  would 
be  occupying  an  apartment  in  one  and  an- 
other of  the  huge  apartment  hotels  which 
are  now  a  feature  of  this  city ;  and  I 
W'Ouldn't  dare  to  predict  w'hat  may  liaji- 
pen  in  the  next  ten  years.  For  instance, 
few  of  us  admitted  even  one  year  ago  the 
slightest  possibility  of  business  creeping 
above  Forty-seventh  street  on  the  west 
side  of  Fifth  avenue,  for  the  reason  that 
that  block,  as  w^ell  as  some  others  near 
there,  is  Columbia  University  leasehold 
property,  and  consequently  more  or  less 
restricted. 

"But  all  of  a  sudden  Columbia  decided 
to  sell  a  block  of  its  realty,  with  the  result 
that  several  private  houses  in  Fifth  ave- 
nue between  Forty-seventh  and  Forty- 
eighth  streets  changed  owners  a  few  days 
ago,  two  of  which  will  be  replaced  by  a 
tall  office  building,  and  a  third  occupied 
by  a  firm  of  tailors. 

"It  is  that  sort  of  thing  which  is  send- 
ing many  of  the  well-known  New  York 
families  into  the  country  to  live  most  of 
the  year,  as  well  as  the  more  or  less  re- 
cent craze  for  outdoor  life. 

"Paradoxically  enough,  the  real  New 
Yorkers,  the  people  whose  progenitors 
helped  to  make  the  city,  are  now  among 
what  we  might  call  the  floating  popula- 
tion, even  though  their  real  estate  hold- 
ings here  are  enormous.  Tt  is  easy  enough 
to  predict  that  the  handsome  residential 
district  of  the  city  on  both  the  Fast  and 
^^'est  sides  will  never  be  without  tenants 
and  for  this  reason  :  New  York's  wealthy 
resident  class  is  all  the  time  being  re- 
enforced  bv  rich  men  from  other  cities. 

".\  man  may  make  a  tonune  out  West. 
or  up  Nortli.  or  down  South,  or  in  the 
Sandwich  Tslanrls:  but.  no  matter  where 
his  money  is  made,  he  seldom  stays  in  that 
place  to  spend  it.  Fiftv  chances  to  one  he 
comes  to  New  York  to  settle  down  and 
enjoy  his  fortune."' 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 
GET  A  TELEPHONE 


KATES   rOU  TKLEPHO.NE 

SERVICES  I.\    M.\.\HATT.\.\ 
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CALL  XEAREST  CON- 
TRACT OFFICE  FOR 
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Sole  nianufricturcrs  of  the  celel'r.-ite>l  Qatcna 
Coach,  Enjtiae  ^nd  Car  Oils  ;unl  Slbley*s  Per- 
fection Valve  anJ  Signal  Oils. 
(iuarantec  co.'it  per  lhoii>;an<l  miles  for  from  one 
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Along  with  the  fashionable  formal  garden  is 
a  prevalent  taste  for  gardens  modeled  on  Na- 
ture's floral  schemes^ — the  naturalization  of 
hardy  blooming  plaius  where  they  take  on  a 
half-wildness  and  need  no  care  after  planting. 
This  is  not  only  an  effective  form  of  gardening, 
but  an  easy  one,  according  to  Country  Life  in 
America.  There  is  no  weeding,  watering,  hoe- 
ing, staking  or  tying,  and  the  cost  is  moderate. 
A  thousand  narcissus  bulbs  cost  only  five  dol- 
lars and  are  a  permanent  feature  of  one's 
grounds  or  roadside  after  planting.  Snowdrops 
and  Scilla  Sibirica  can  be  planted  in  the  grass 
of  the  most  closely-shaven  lawn.  Early- 
blooming  dwarfs,  the  bulbs  ripen  perfectly  and 
flower  year  after  year.  Self-colored  varieties 
of  tulip  may  be  naturalized  by  thousands  in  dry 
ground,  producing  gorgeous  clusters  of  flowers 
every  season.  English  daisies  may  be  natural- 
ized in  New  Jersey,  while  English  primrose, 
native  phloxes,  the  polyanthus,  geraniums,  as- 
ters, anemones,'  forget-me-not,  marshmallow, 
wild  clematis,  azalea,  laurel,  rhododendron  and 
other  flowers  lend  themselves  to  wild  garden- 
ing, and  in  addition  to  the  stnall  expense  of 
planting,  form  the  most  artistic  effects,  being 
entirely  in  the  keeping  of  Nature  herself,  an 
artist  who  never  offends  taste. 

An  inconvenience  of  flat  life  of  rather  an 
unusual  sort  is  reported  from  Paris.  A  flat 
dweller  in  the  French  capital  had  an  Oriental 
friend,  a  Turkish  millionaire,  who  requested 
that  he  lend  him  his  flat  during  his  absence  on 
a  commercial  trip.  He  proposed  to  receive  call- 
ers whom  he  did  not  want  to  see  in  his  rooms 
in  a  hotel  on  the  boulevards.  The  occupant 
agreed.  On  his  return  he  went  to  his  flat  to 
find  the  Eastern  gentleman  hanging  by  a  rope 
from  the  dining-room  ceiling,  dead  some  hours. 
He  had  not  left  behind  him  even  a  word  of 
excuse  or  explanation.  Presumably,  fiat  life 
was  too  much  for  him. 

*  * 

Frightened  Away 

Mrs.  Von  Blumer:  We  can't  get  any  guests 
to, stay  here  with  that  new  butler. 

■Von  Blumer:  Why,  I  thought  he  was  mag- 
nificent. 

"He  is.  That's  the  trouble.  No  one  dares 
give  him  a  tip  of  less  than  ten  dollars." — Life. 

MELROSE  INN 

BELMAR,  N.  J. 


Directly  on  the    Ocean 

Beach 

Large  and  Airy  Rooms 

Cuisine    and   service   of 

Assured  Excellence 

Write  for  Booklet 


E.  PRINCE.   : 
H.  O.  SMITH, 


Proprietor 
:    Manager 


Hotel  Columbia 

BELMAR,  N.  J. 
Right  close  to  the  ocean 

KU.WING   \V.\TER   IN 
EX'ERY   ROOM 

Family  and  Transient  Patronage  of  the 
Most  Select  Class 


Open  June  25 


FRANK  DeWOLF 


Neptune  House 


BELMAR,  N.  J. 


Directly  on  the   Ocean   Front 
Rooms  Single  and  En  Suite 
Cuisine     and    Service     of     the 

Highest    Order 
Everything    Modern 
Terms  Moderate 
Casino  Near  by  J.  COX 


CASINO 


*«•*- 


BELMAR,   N.  J. 

Meals  a  la  Carte 

Superior  Service 
T.  J.  MURPHY.  Proprietor 


The  Carletonf,r;;;,li 

■[^^^■laa^^^BB^^B^^BHi  the  Ocean   s' 

lias  and  lilectric  Lights  :■:  Select  1-amily  Motel 

OPEX    JUNE  TO  OCTOBER 

W.  H.  STOYLE 


Twenty-eighth  Season 
under  present  manasement 


BELMAR 

N.J. 


ThcLLANYMOR 

Situated  one  block  from  the  ocean 
and   near   the   Shark   River  inlet 

FIFTEENTH  SEASON  All  Modern  Improvements 

I8QO=  IQOK  Open   from  June  15  to  Sept.  15 

Address,  HRS,  H.  J.  TAYLOR 
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Dudley  Avenue 
Weslfield    N.J. 


The  Camera  in  the  Suburbs 


By  JACQUES  LE  FEVRE 


NE  thing"  that  makes  photog- 
raphy a  constant  source  of 
pleasure  and  instruction  in 
the  suburbs  is  the  possiljil- 
ity  of  maintaining  a  per- 
manent darkroom.  The 
makeshift  darkroom  of  the 
narrow  city  flat  is  always  a 
damper  on  ])icturc  making.  In  suburban 
hou.ses  there  is  either  a  garret  or  a  room 
seldom  used  where  the  amateur  may  rig 
up  a  shrine  for  his  chemicals,  develop- 
ing pans,  etc.  .^t  moderate  cost  a  sink 
may  be  installed  and  a  supply  of  running 
water  piped  in. 

Suburban  life  itself  tempts  one  to  pho- 
tography at  every  season  of  the  year. 
Summer  is.  of  course,  the  season  when 
the  vast  majority  of  amateurs  go  abroad, 
trying  to  olnani  permanent  records  of 
Nature's  fleeting  beauties.  I'.ut  the  ama- 
teur in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  word— 
the  patient  stu<lent  of  Nature's  subtlest 
proces.ses  and  moods — soon  graduates 
from  the  ranks  of  those  dilettantes  who 
merely  carry  a  snap  camera  on  walking 
trips,  as  baggage.     Me  pursues  not  the 


obvious  and  common,  but  hidden,  rare 
phenomena.  Winter,  the  season  when 
most  cameras  are  put  away,  is  a  busy 
time  for  him.  Snow  and  ice  not  only 
give  the  outdoor  world  a  certain  primi- 
tive vastness,  but  an  elusive  poetry  and 
mystery.  It  is,  to  the  keen  observer  of 
light  and  shade,  a  season  of  marvelous 
shiftings  and  effects. 

The  best  winter  pictures  are  obtained 
with  non-halation  orthocbromatic  plates. 
Shorter  exposures  should  be  made  than 
in  other  seasons,  for  the  intense  reflected 
light  from  snow  and  ice  is  a  chemical 
force  to  be  employed  with  discretion. 
J'^arly  morning  and  late  afternoon,  with 
their  ditVused  lights,  are  fortunate  times 
of  the  day  for  snow  pictures.  Moonlight 
on  snow  gives  pictures  of  great  beautv 
with  exposures  of  three  nn'nntes  In  hall 
an  hour.  l'"alling  snow  pic  tures  can  be 
made  when  the  flakes  are  very  large, 
floating  down  slowly. 

All  dark  objects  stand  nut  sharply 
against  the  whitcd  backurouiid  of  a  win- 
ter landscajie.  and  considerable  skill  and 
judgment  are  re(|uired  in  exposure  and 
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development  to  obtain  views  free  from 
unsightly  contrasts.  The  snow  picture 
calls  for  all  the  artistic  temperament  in 
one's  makeup,  as  well  as  all  one  can 
learn  about  photography.  In  addition, 
there  is  an  element  of  trickery,  such  as 
the  introduction  of  the  winter  moon  or 
falling  snov;  into  the  print  after  the  nega- 
tive has  been  made.  These  effects  are 
produced  by  printing  in  combination 
with  a  second  negative,  which  bears  the 
snow  or  moon,  and  is  taken  separately. 

"Hunting  with  a  camera"  does  not 
imply  a  visit  to  the  Rockies  or  Adiron- 
dacks  in  search  of  big  game.  Some  of 
the  exceedingly  small  fry  of  the  suburbs 


best  effects  in  pictures  of  this  character. 
When  the  amateur  knows  a  wild  crea- 
ture's life  story  and  habits,  then  he  is 
fitted  to  write  its  biography  with  the 
camera,  or  to  tell  anecdotes,  humorous 
stories  and  tragedies  from  its  existence 
by  means  of  the  dry  plate.  A  spider  is 
as  complex  as  a  grizzly  bear,  and  the  life 
of  a  tree  as  profound  as  that  of  a  glacier. 
New  Jersey's  suburban  towns  are  very 
happily  situated  to  give  the  camera  lover 
a  wide  variety  of  material.  A  few  miles' 
travel  bring  him  to  the  seacoast  for  beach 
and  storm  pictures,  shipping  and  ocean 
life.  A  few  miles  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion  take  one   into   the   foothills   of   thp 


make  pictures  that  are  curious,  and  even 
valuable,  as  photographs  of  Nature  in 
the  outdoor  magazines  show.  Lives  of 
birds,  insects,  small  wild  beasts  and  do- 
mestic animals  may  be  recorded,  day  by 
dav,  through  their  various  phases,  witli 
a  simple,  inexpensive  camera.  Not  the 
elaborateness  of  one's  apparatus  enters 
into  the  production  of  such  pictures  so 
much  as  the  patience,  skill  and  ingenuity 
of  the  amateur.  Series  of  pictures  show- 
ing the  lives  of  wild  things,  pets,  trees, 
plants,  etc.,  call  for  a  knowledge  of  Na- 
ture's methods  and  purpose.  Nature 
studv  rather  than  camera  skill  give  the 


A  Tempnng  Spot    for 

Th2  Amateur  Photographer 


.Mleghanies — veritable  small  mountain 
ranges,  full  of  exciuisite  possibilities  in 
glade  and  glen.  There  are  historical 
s]Kjts  to  be  hunted  out  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  State,  and  in  some  of  the 
further  towns  favored  by  summer  visit- 
ors, less  than  forty  miles  from  New  York, 
are  communities  that  have  stood  since 
New  Jersey  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  and 
the  Huguenots  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. About  gardens  and  truck  patches 
that  border  the  factory  towns  may  be 
found  lately-arrived  foreigners  who  re- 
tain Old  World  dress  and  customs.  The 
factoiy  towns  themselves  offer  fine  op- 
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portunities  to  amateurs  who  see  a  Titanic 
beauty  in  their  teeming  industry,  and 
who  dehght  in  trying  to  reconcile  this 
refractory  beauty  with  art.  Landscape 
abounds  everywhere  in  tiie  most  profuse 
variety,  and  there  is  also  abundant  ma- 
terial for  the  student  of  the  genre.  Pho- 
tography, instead  of  the  diversion  or  ex- 
citement of  an  occasional  tri]),  as  in  the 
city,  soon  becomes  a  liabit  in  the  suburbs, 
or  even  a  necessity.  The  amateur  cannot 
go  far  along  any  line  of  experiment  with- 
out becoming  fascinated  by  some  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Life  that  leads  off  into 
infinitv. 


The  Shaded  Shore 
of  Lake  Carasaho 


Approach  (o 
Lakewood  Station 


The  SuBURBAMTic  has.  from  its  first 
issue,  been  illustrated  with  the  produc- 
tions of  amateur  photographers  in  the 
suburbs.  Its  pictures  have  been  widely 
admired,  not  only  for  the  skill  displayed 
in  their  composition  and  execution,  but 
for  true  artistic  feeling — a  fine  perception 
of  what  is  poetic,  dramatic,  suggestive  or 
humorous  in  suburban  life,  and  a  skill  at 
revealing  its  variety  and  range.  The 
ScnuRP.ANiTi£'s  volunteer  corps  of  "spe- 
cial staff  photographers"  has  depicted 
homes  and  home  life,  architecture  and 
decoration,  sylvan  retreats  and  pic- 
turesque roads,  cottages  and  palaces,  re- 
pose and  action,  always  clcarlv,  artisti- 
cally and  in  a  way  to  expound  the  charm, 
conipleteness  and  sanity  of  suburban  liv- 
ing. 
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Still  Unruffled 

Uncle  Riifus  was  one  of  the  calmest  and  most 
equable  of  mortals.    Nobody  had  ever  seen  him 
excited  or  impatient.    But  there  came  a  time 
that  tried  him.    The  furnace  in  the  basement 
of  his  house  was  working  badly.    He  had  been 
experimenting  with  a  new  variety  of  coal,  in 
which  there  was  a  considerable  proportion  of 
"slack,"  and  it  did  not  seem  to  be  burning.   He 
threw  open  the  door  of  the  furnace,  thrust  the 
end  of  a  long  poker  deep  into  the  smoldering 
mass,  and  stirred  it  up  vigorously. 

The  result  was  startling.    A  fierce  burst  of 
flame  and  smoke  came  forth,  not  only  envelop- 
ing Uncle  Rufus,  but  blowing  out  the  flue-caps 
in  the  rooms  above,  and  filling  the  house  with 

The  BREAKERS 

SPRING  LAKE,  N.J. 
Now  Open 

On  ocean  front,  rooms  single  and  en 
suite.    Cuisine  of  the  highest  order. 
White  service.     Bathing,    Boating, 
Golf,   Tennis,    Coaching.       Music. 
Everything  modern.     Terms  mod- 
erate.     Casino  nearby     .'.     .'.     .'. 

LOUIS  N.  MOSS 

soot  and  ashes. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  Uncle  Rufus 
came  up  from  the  basement  with  his  usual  slow 
and  regular  step.  His  face  was  black  with  grime, 
his  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  were  singed  to  a 
crisp,  and  what  was  left  of  his  hair  and  beard 
was  a  sight  to  behold. 

He  went  to  a  mirror  and  took  a  good  look  at 
himself. 

"Wal,"  he   said,   slowly  and   deliberately,   "I 
was  needing  a  shave  an'  a  haircut,  anyway." — 
"YoKth's  Coiiihaiiion. 

*            * 
Too  Much  for  Her  Memory 

the  Coloniair  "5* 

Most  Delightfully  Situated 
....  Near  the  Ocean  .... 

Every  Modern  Convenience 
MISS  VANDERHOOF 

and 

MISS  REYNOLDS 

xou    bad    man.      exclamied    the     nuttermg 

hostess,  "you've  kept  everybody  waiting." . 

'"Pardon   me."   replied   the  young   poet.     "I 
have  been  loitering  on  the  slopes  of  Helicon." 

"Helicon?     Where's  that?    Another  of  those 
new  north-shore  places?    I  never  can  remember 
the  funny  names  they  give  them  towns  up  that 
way." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

THE  RUSKIN 

SPRING  LAKL.  N.J. 

Restawhile  ^«i:?s 

Every  Modern  Irrvprovement 

Strictly  First=Class 

Open  June  to  October 

Entirely  Remodeled  and  Enlarged                  o      a 

All  Modern  Improvements                                 »■  i^ •    r-« 

Cuisine  Unsurpassed                                         BURKE 

BooKlet                    WM.  H.  H.  MAIZE, 
by  Mail                                         Proprietor 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N,  J. 


THE  ALLAIRE 

■DELIGHTFULLY  SITUATED    DIRECTLY   0;V   THE   "BEACH 

All  Modern  Improvements  Under  Same  Management 

Ball  Room,  Private  Baths,  &c.     Superior  Cuisine 


E.  M.  RICHARDSON 


Wilburton=bt;^the=Sea 


Spring  Lake 
J^.  J. 


DIRECTLY    ON    THE    OCEAN 


Elevator 


Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water  Baths 


Suites  with  Private  Baths 


Open  June  to  October 


A.C.  &  H.S.  LetchWorth 
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HOTEL  STRAND 

On  the  "Beach  Front  ^  ^  FAIRIiAIRN  d   WILLIAMS,  Traps. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


SEA  GIRT,  N.  J. 


Bhe  TREMONT 

^  SPECIAL  JUNE   RATES  ^ 

Directly  on  tlic  IJcach  E\cr\  room  a  tul!  ocean  vit-w 

J>     S.   Hinkson   Woodiuard 


Booklvt  si-tit  on 
app/icafion 


Country  Property 

Suburban  Homes 

Farms  and  Home  Sites 


vt/ 
xt/ 

* 


New  Jersey  Land  and 
Investment    Company 

21-22  DIx  Building  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


Mutual  Recognition. 

A  certain  American  lawyer  says  that  many 
years  ago  he  went  to  a  Western  State,  but,  as 
he  got  no  clients  and  stood  a  good  chance  of 
starving  to  death,  he  decided  to  return  east- 
wards again.  Without  any  money  he  got  into 
a  train  for  Nasliville,  Tenn.,  inleiuling  to  seek 
employment  as  reporter  on  one  of  the  daily 
newspapers.  When  the  conductor  called  for  his 
ticket  he  said : 

"I  am  on  the  staff  of ,  of  Nashville;  1 

suppose  you  will  pass  me?" 

The  conductor  looked  at  him  sharply. 

"The  editor  of  that  paper  is  in  the  smoker. 
Come  with  me.    If  he  identifies  you,  all  right," 

He  fiillowed  the  conductor  into  the  smoker: 
the  situation  was  explained.    Mr.  Editor  said  : 

"Oh.  yes.  I  recognize  him  as  one  of  the  staff ; 
it  is  all  right." 

Before  leaving  the  train  the  lawyer  again 
sought  the  editor. 

"Why  did  you  say  you  recognized  me?  I'm 
not  on  your  paper." 

"I'm  not  the  editor,  either.  I'm  traveling  on 
his  pass,  and  was  scared  to  death  lest  you  should 
give  me  awav." — 'I  if-Bils. 


Sandy  Hook 
Route 


^IS&(|ONGER 


The  Largest  and 
Best  equipped 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

Best  Quality  Goods  Only 


Everything  necessary  for  Kitchen.  Laundry, 
Dining  Room,  Library.  Pantry.  Hall.  Bath  and 
Stable.  Cutlery.  Cooking  Utensils.  Crockery. 
China  and  Glass.  Fire  Sets.  Andirons  and 
Fenders.  House-cleaning  Articles. 

Eddy  Refrigerators 

Our  Standard  for  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


The    "Premier" 

Glass-Lined    Refrigerator,    perfection    of 
cleanliness  and  economy 

(tr.icrs    by    ni.ul    re  i-i^c    i.r>*rii[.t  .in. I    .  irrrul    .ili-rit[.  n 

130  and  132  West  42d  Slreel.  and 

135    West    Forty-Jirsl    Street.    New    York 


HAVE  YOU   SEEN   THE 

Allfree-Hiibbell  Locomotives 

USED   BY    TMf 

CENTRAL     R.    R.    OF    NEW     JERSEY 


THEY  ARE 
ftlMPLE"POWERfUt"ECONO«tc*l--0v>H*8l( 


Locomotive  Appliance  Company 

OLD   COLONY  BUILDING.   CHlC»r,o 


/i^ 


^       ^% 


To    the    Seashore 

A  Delightful  Sail 
Dotiln  Neti)   York  Vav 
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^he   BRANDON    ^^^^"*^"  Highlands,  N.  J. 

M    f  CV'        X-^X  XX     XX     ^X.XX>^X     ^  Directly  Opposite  Bayview  Ave.  Station 

SELECT  FAMILY  HOTEL,  OVERLOOKING  THE  BAY 

RATES  $2.00   per  Day,  $10.00  and  up  Weekly  Special  Rates  tor  the  Season 

MKS.    E.    HOOPER- 


The  Royal  Palace 
Hotel  and  Casino 

ATLANTIC   CITY,   N.   ]. 


Situated  Directly  on  the  Beach 
Illustrated  Booklet 

LYMAN  J.  WAT  ROUS.  Mgr. 

CHAS.  B.  PRETTYMAN,  Prop. 


\l/ 
\l/ 
\(/ 
\l/ 
\l/ 
\l/ 
\l/ 
\l/ 
\l/ 
\l/ 
\l/ 
iff 
\(/ 
\(/ 
\t/ 
\l/ 
\l/ 
\l/ 
vl/ 
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Deal 

eountry 
Club 

Inn  and 
Cottages 


/IS 

/tv 

(Is 

* 

Automobile  Parties  >j$ 


European  Plan 

Late  Suppers 
a  Specialty 

Open 
All  the  Year 

Special  Accommo- 
dations for 


THE  VICTORIA 


HIGHLAND  OF  NAVESINK.  .V.  J. 
WEST  BASK   OF    THE  SHREWSBURY 
RIVER,  OCEAN  AND  WOODLAND. 


Finest   Ocean  Beach  on   the  Coast.      Still  and   Sarf  Bathing.   'Cuisine   Unexceptionable. 

ENLARGED  AND  MODERNIZED.  O.  B.  COLLINS,  Manager. 


Mauch  Chunk,  SWitchbac% 


and 


Summit  Hill 
Railroad 


Cars  run  on  frequent  intervals 
through  Mountain  Scenery 
unsurpassed  for  beauty  &nd 
grandeur. 


*        -^    Circuit    of   eighteen    miles 
and    an    ascent  of  1,660   feet 

In  operation  from  middle  of  May  to  November  first 

^  COMPLETE    SAFETY    APPLIANCES  ^ 

ALONZO  BLAKSLEE.  General  Manager        Superintendenl,  ASA  P.  BLAKSLEE 
Maunch  Chunk,  Pa. 
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East  View  House 

Unexcelled  CuLsine      Terms  $10  to  $12  per  week  and  up,  according  to  size  and  location 

of  rooms 


and        f,»^"">!  Highlands 

Cottages  uccan        of  Navesink 


SPECIAL   RATES  TO   FAMILIES 


MARTIN  GERBRACtI,  Jr. 


For  This  Summer's  Picnickers 

When  a  contemplated  picnic  parly  makes  one 
anxions  about  the  state  of  the  weather,  it  is 
convenient  to  possess  a  few  infallible  weather 
signs,  by  means  of  which  one  can  foretell  rain 
within  twenty-four  hours,  without  depending 
on  the  "weather  man,"  who  has  occasionally 
been  found  wanting  in  his  prognostications. 

Simplest  of  all  "signs"  is  a  bottle  containing 
a  saturated  solution  of  camphor,  and  then  a 
litUe  camphor  besides.  That  which  does  not 
dissolve  will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle, 
if  the  day  is  to  be  pleasant,  while  an  approach- 
ing storm  is  signified  when  the  residue  rises  in 
the  solution,  tnaking  it  cloudy  instead  of  clear. 
Alcohol  should  be  used  in  making  the  solution. 
A  very  reliable  method  of  foretelling  the 
state  of  the  weather  is  found  in  the  clouds. 
Look  out  on  the  horizon  for  the  smallest  bit  of 
a  cloudlet,  and  watch  it  carefully.  If  there  is 
to  be  rain  or  a  dull,  cloudy  day,  the  little  cloud 
will  be  seen  to  grow  gradually  larger,  gather- 
ing to  itself  any  clouds  that  are  near  it,  until 
the  original  cloud  has  grown  larger  and 
blacker,  and  increased  three  or  four  times  its 
first  size.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  day  is  to  be 
fair,  the  little  cloud  will  thin  gradually,  until  it 
disappears  altogether,  small  pieces  of  cloud 
breaking  away  from  the  first  cloud,  from  time 
to  time,  until  the  whole  vanishes,  and  leaves  the 
blue  of  the  sky  in  its  place. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  sailors  foretell  pleasant 
weather  or  the  contrary,  and  the  method  is  con- 
sidered infallible. 

One  should  not  banish  the  spiders  from  the 
piazza  and  garden,  by  sweeping  away  their  neat 
•little  homes,  buildcd  with  such  infinite  pains, 
such  wonderful  patience.  The  large  striped 
spider,  with  his  bit  of  a  home,  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  sights  to  be  found  on  a  summer  morn- 
ing, especially  if  the  web  is  flecked  with  dew. 
Aside  from  Mr.  Spider's  beauty  and  useful- 
ness as  a  fly-catcher,  he  is  a  perfect  little 
weather  prophet,  always  to  be  depended  upon. 
Whenever  one  sees  a  cobweb  house  torn  by 
the  wind  and  beaten  by  the  rain,  one  can  be 
quite  sure  that  it  is  that  most  desolate  of  all 
things,  an  abandoned  home ;  for  the  spider, 
when  he  feels  the  approach  of  a  storm,  never 
fails  to  "fold  his  tent,"  and  seek  shelter  imder 
some  overhanging  trellis  or  under  the  leaves 
of  a  vine.  These  tiny  creatures  have  an  in- 
stinct which  would  make  the  fortune  of  a 
weather  prophet,  and  they  are  also  sufficiently 
wise  to  "come  in  out  of  the  wet."  If.  upon 
consulting  this  little  weather-vane,  one  finds 
the  web  in  place,  and  Mr.  Spider  ready  to  do 
business  with  any  chance  flies  so  unwise  as  to 
"walk  into  his  parlor,"  one  can  be  quite  sure 
that  the  day  will  pass  without  rain,  however 
lowering  the  sky  may  be. 

.■\side    from   the  old    superstition   that   it   is 
unlucky  to  kill  a  spider  or  to  destroy  his  home. 
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-Sea  View  House -J^ 

Atlantic  Highlands,  N.J. 


The  water  front  with  its  unubhtructtrd  view  or  bay 
and  ocean,  is  superior  to  all  others  at  this  resirt. 
LARGE  AND  SPACIOUS  GROUNDS 
The  Sea  View  House  has  every  kni^wn  modern 
improvement  with  select  service  and  superior 
cuisine. 

One   minute  w^alk  from  the  statioD 

TransienI  S3. 00  a  day 

Special  Rates  for  the  Sea^or^ 

Write  for  booklet  ,\.    POPE 


NOW     OPEN 


T 


ATLANTIC  HIGHLANDS.  N.  J. 

Renting  of  Summer  Cottages  a  Specialty 

■Jt    BARGAIN    IN    REAL    ESTATE     ^ 

WM.    M.    FOSTER    6    CO. 

Post  Office  BuUdlnc 


The  Emery  Real  Estate  Agency 


M 


ATLANTIC  HIGHLANDS.  N.  J. 

Free  Information  about  all  Cottages 
to  Let  and  Properties  for  Sale 

Oldest  Agency  Address.  T.  J.  EMERY 

4"H"H"H"H-4-+++++++++++++-H-+++++ 

•^      _  ■*• 

I  flilaniic  Ijishlands,  n.  J.  + 


Cl)^  B^V  Ui^w  llousc 


Fine  Views  of  F^aritan,  Sandy  Hook  und  New  York 
Bay  also  ihe  Ocean  and  Shrewjfcury  Mver. 

P.ooms  Airy  and  Light.     Modern  Improvemenu 

Well  Furnished.  Electric  Lights,  Spacious  Piaz/ai. 
Fine  Drives  on  Stone  or  Gravel  P^oads.  Boanng  Bath* 
ing.  Fishing.  Casmo  with  Daily  Concerts.  Golf  Links. 
Base  Ball.  Tennis,  Etc. 

Keachect  l>v  way  of  S-indy  Hook  Route.  IkiaLt  l«'4%e  !oi>i  •■(  X 
Kcctf^r  St.  fiery  hour,  abo  hy  N.  }.  C.  K.  K..fool  of  UtfTt%  T 
St..  \.  V-     1-or  terms  .iddrew.  T 


+ 


^    n.  T.  Chomp«fii,  maiu9«r,  nilanttc  filflhlindt,  n.  ].    + 

4-  "^ 

++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

this  is  another  reason  why  he  should  be  left  to 
round  out  his  existence  in  the  natural  way. 

In  a  Montana  hotel  there  is  a  notice  which 
reads :  "Boarders  taken  hy  the  day.  week  or 
month.  Those  who  do  not  p.iy  promptly  will 
be  taken  by  the  mxk." — <:',>iiM/rv  lift: 
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The    Rival    Ball  Teams    in  a  Flat    and    the 
Umpire  Whose    Decisions  Went 

"There  is  a  new  athletic  idea  among  the  ten- 
ants of  the  Swellfront  apartment  house,"  said 
Squilbob.  "and  if  it  becomes  popular  the  scheme 
will  break  dow^n  the  barriers  between  neighbors 
in  flathouses  and  lead  to  some  old-fashioned 
friendship  among  the  men  folk." 

■■How's  that?" 

"The  men  and  youths  living  there  have  or- 
ganized two  rival  baseball  teams,  the  Right 
Flatters  and  the  Left  Flatters.  On  a  fine  Sat- 
urday afternoon  you  can  see  them  plugguia 
away  in  the  suburbs,  with  their  families  and 
friends  rooting  for  them  like  mad." 

"That  looks  fine  on  the  face  of  it,  but  won't 
these  matches  result  in  the  usual  bickering  over 
decisions,  and  quarrels  about  the  umpire?" 

'■You're  wrong  there,  my  boy,"  cried  Squil- 
bob triumphantly :  '■!  was  at  a  game  yester- 
day, and  there  wasn't  the  slightest  hint  of  a 
quarrel  over  decisions.  Furthermore,  the  week 
after  Fll  venture  to  say  that  no  one  dared  to 
show  anv  dissatisfaction." 

"Dared?     Dared?" 

"Why,  yes.  The  janitor  acts  as  umpire,  you 
know." 


Motoring  in  the  Suburbs 

At  one  of  the  suburban  inns  popular  with 
automobile  parties  a  new  character  has  ap- 
peared among  the  servants.  Last  Sunday  he 
was  stationed  on  the  veranda  for  the  first  time, 
clad  in  white  apron,  white  coat  with  gold  but- 
tons and  white  cap  not  unlike  a  cook's.  His 
occupation  was  a  matter  of  conjecture  until  a 
large  steak  was  served  to  a  motoring  party, 
when  the  new  man  stepped  forward,  relieved 
the  waiter  of  the  platter  and  deftly  carved  the 
beef. 

Then  he  explained  to  the  group  that  he  was 
the  individual  carver,  whose  duties  will  consist 
in  carving  poultry,  roasts,  etc.,  served  to  parties 
large  or  small. — New  York  Sun. 


"  As  Green  As "  A  New  Yorker 

It  is  usually  the  city  people  who  make  fun  of 
the  country  folks  in  the  city,  but  once  in  a 
while  the  shoe  fits  on  the  other  foot.  When 
the  carload  of  horses  bolted  the  other  day  one 
of  them  finally  took  refuge  in  a  vacant  lot  in 
Harlem.  A  policeman  saw  the  horse  and 
barred  up  the  fence  so  it  could  not  get  out. 
Then  he  got  three  other  cops,  and  they  with 
several  citizens  tried  to  catch  the  animal.  The 
horse  was  wary  and  they  were  all  afraid  of  it. 
Meanwhile  some  500  spectators  perched  on  the 
fence. 

After  the  horse  had  been  leading  the  cops 
around  the  lot  for  half  an  hour  a  countryman 
appeared. 

"Well.  I'll  be  jiggered,"  he  said,  when  he  un- 
derstood the  situation.    Then  he  walked  up  to 


the  horse,  took  it  firmly  by  the  mane,  stroked 
its  nose  a  bit  and  led  the  horse  out.  "I  sup- 
pose you  were  waiting  for  some  one  to  put  a 
harness  and  lines  on  it?''  he  said  to  the  police, 
while  the  crowd  yelled. — New  York  Sun. 
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^^PLAINFIELD  SANITARIUM  >^  ^ 

FINE  LOCATION   IN  WATCHUNG  MOUNTAINS 

New   House,  all   kinds  of  Baths,  Packs,   Electricity,  Massage,  Medicines.     A 
quiet    resting    place    for    the    wornout    business    man    and    invalid.        Booklet 

Mental    cases  no,    received                                              JUSTUS    H.    COOLEY.    M.  D., 
^  PLAINFIELD."  N.  ].J 


A  Logical  Infant 

Little  two-year  old  William  lived  in  a  city 
flat.  Great  was  his  desire  to  join  in  the  play 
with  the  other  children  on  the  near-by  terrace. 
His  mother,  fearful  he  should  stray  from  home, 
forbade  his  leaving  the  steps  of  the  house,  tell- 
ing him  if  he  did  the  bear?  would  get  him. 
One  day  the  minister  chanced  by  when  the 
children  were  at  play,  and  said  : 

"William,  whv  don't  )OU  come  down  and 
play?" 

"Mamma  said  the  bears  would  get  me,"  said 
the  boy. 

"No,  William,  there  are  no  bears  here.  Go 
tell  mamma  I  said  the  bears  would  not  get 
you." 

William  went. 

"Well.  William,  mamma  is  sorry  she  told 
you  a  story ;  let  us  get  down  and  ask  God  to 
forgive  mamma  for  telling  a  lie." 

"No.  mamma,"  replied  the  boy,  "you'd  better 
let  me  ask  Him.  He  might  not  believe  you." — 
I.ipf'incott's  Magazine. 
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A  Phase  of  Apartment  Life 

In  Bernard  Shaw's  play  of  "You  Never  Can 
Tell"  one  of  the  actors  observes  that  the  great 
advantage  of  a  hotel  is  its  refuge  from  home 
life.  According  to  our  crowded  city  experi- 
ences most  of  us  would  be  very  much  inclined 
to  add  that  apartment  houses  and  apartment 
hotels  are  succeeding  in  extinguishing  home 
life  altogether. 

A  pathetic  incident  bearing  on  this  unhappy 
phase  of  modern  housing  occurred  in  an  apart- 
ment house,  one  that  was  ruled  by  a  janitor, 
but  occupied  by  many  well-educated  families 
of  good  social  standing,  whose  limited  incomes 
obliged  them  to  accept  such  conditions,  very 
much  against  their  cfioice  or  liking.  One  of 
these  families  gave  rise  to  this  incident  by  rea- 
son of  having  lost  in  death  a  member  of  their 
family,  and  proceeded  to  give  public  expression 
of  their  sorrow  by  dressing  the  doorbell  with  a 
wide  scarf  of  black  crape  overdraped  by  long 
ends  of  broad  white  ribbon,  tied  to  a  bow, 
which,  with  a  bunch  of -violets  interspersed  with 
white  lilies,  was  superadded. 

This  created  an  instantaneous  commotion 
among  the  other  families,  who  had  no  sympathy 
with  trimmed  doorbells  unless  they  should  hap- 
pen to  be  theirs  by  right  of  ownership,  or 
yearly  rental,  and  ignoring  the  unhappy  state  of 
the  afflicted  family,  rose  up  as  a  unit  in  protest 
and  indignation  at  the  street-door  decoration. 
Their  plaint  was  that  their  friends  and  visitors 
would  receive  a  most  painful  shock  as  they 
attempted  to  ring  the  bell,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  hearing  dire  news  from  the  family  they 
were  about  to  call  upon. 

It  was  decided  that,  owing  to  the  selfish  per- 
petration of  an  outrage  on  the  majority,  with 
attending  mortification  and  mental  distress, 
that  the  janitor  should  be  appealed  to  with  a 
request  to  remove  the  nuisance.  But,  like  all 
janitors,  he  was  not  inclined  or  willing  to  take 
the  responsibility.  What  the  landlord  or  agent 
would  do  was  another  matter,  but  as  there  is 
no  known  law  prohibiting  crape  and  floral  dec- 
orations upon  doorbells  for  solemn  occasions 
of  this  sort,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
nothing  was  disturbed  for  the  customary  three 
days  preceding  the  funeral. 

Not  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  who  was 
justified,  whether  the  mourners  or  the  objectors 
had  the  best  right,  these  simple  facts  alone  pre- 
sent a  heart-sickening  example  of  the  condition 
of  family  life  when  housed  in  apartments  and 
when  overtaken  by  similar  circumstances.  In 
this  relationship  none  of  the  apartment  houses 
now  built  takes  cognizance  of  the  need  of 
proper  preparations  for  this  very  sad  event, 
however  else  they  may  be  fitted  up  in  luxury 
and  extravagance.  Hotels,  in  like  manner, 
ignore  their  duty  as  caterers  to  the  public  wel- 
fare of  their  guests,  so  that  it  has  come  to  be  a 
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horror  in  tlic  lliou^lu  of  every  man  and  woman 
lest  they  should  die  in  pkices  where  none  of  the 
sanctity  of  death  is  observed,  but  the  utmost 
speed  is  resorted  to  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
objectionable  feature  of  the  occasion. 

The  cheaper  order  of  apartment  houses 
stands  principally  for  shelter  to  the  living.  Hu- 
man decency  is  generally  out  of  the  question. 
Families  of  all  ages  huddled  in  two  rooms, 
when  death  removes  one  of  their  members  the 
others  have  to  live  face  to  face  with  the  dead  in 
a  crowded  space,  carrying  on  their  daily  avoca- 
tions, with  an  a.gony  that  will  not  bear  descrip- 
tion. Of  all  the  many  charities  so  generously 
conducted,  no  practical  help  has  ever  been 
started  as  a  relief  in  this  matter.  No  public 
reproach  has  been  offered  to  landlords  who 
could  have  ameliorated  such  circumstances  and 
reduced  this  cruel  and  unnecessary  sufTering. 
inflicted  on  the  helpless  poor. 

A  law  is  .greatly  needed  that  would  oblige 
all  hotels  and  apartment  houses  of  every  grade 
to  fit  up  a  mortuary  chamber,  where  the  dead 
might  be  decently  housed  during  the  days  pre- 
ceding the  funeral.  Both  rich  and  poor  would 
be  greatly  benefited  by  such  a  law.  Among  the 
poor  many  abuses  connected  with  the  death  of 
a  member  of  a  family  would  disappear  in  time, 
and  very  greatly  to  their  advantage.  Children, 
also,  wouid  be  saved  unfit  experiences  from 
which  very  often  they  suffer  in  later  years,  by 
reason  of  pernicious  influences  in  their  tender 
vouth.- — Ex. 

*  * 

"  Traveler's  Joy  " 

When  on  some  country  road  you  pass, 
And  see  the  daisies  in  the  grass 
And  buttercups  that  gayly  grow. 
On  slender  stalks  swayed  to  and  fro — 
Don't  gather  every  flower  in  view, 
Leave  some  for  those  wdio  follow  you  ! 

When,  walkin,g  in  the  city  street, 
Some  obstacle  you  chance  to  meet, 
Remove  it  with  a  loving  care. 
Lest  to  some  foot  it  prove  a  snare; 
'Tis  but  a  kindly  thing  to  do — 
Think  of  the  feet  that  follow  you  ! 

And,  as  on  life's  highway  yon  go, 
Sow  seeds  of  love,  and  love  will  grow  ! 
Remove  the  stumbling-blocks  aside — 
Self-seeking,  jealousy,  and  pride — 
Lest  other  feet  should  stumble,  too, 
The  tender  feet  that  follow  you. 

And,  when  at  last  these  paths  you  leave, 
Soine  tears  shall  fall,  some  hearts  shall  grieve, 
Safer  and  better  be  the  road 
Which  once  you  traveled  with  your  load. 
And  men  be  kinder  and  more  true 
Because  their  footsteps  follow  you  ! 

— Het.en'  Knight  Wyman. 
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The  Hall  of  a  Country  House 

With  the  prolilem  of  the  American  country 
house,  there  are  several  things  to  be  considered 
in  the  planning  of  the  hall  and  staircase.  First, 
it  is  safe  to  lay  down  as  a  fixed  rule  that  every 
house  should  have  a  vestibule.  This  gives  two 
doors  between  the  house  proper  and  the  out-of- 
doors,  which  is  quite  important.  It  is  not  con- 
ducive to  a  cheerful  temper  that  J.  Henry 
Smith  enters  your  hall  and  tracks  clay-mud 
across  your  best  rug,  intermingled  with  a  rivu- 
let deposited  by  a  wet  umbrella.  If  the  said 
vestibule  exists,  he  will  be  freer  from  slander, 
and  if  a  closet  or  recess  for  wet  clothing  is 
provided,  his  reception  will  be  most  cheerful. 
A  small  seat  added  will  allow  one  to  remove 
rubbers  and  overshoes  with  some  degree  of 
comfort,  and  a  box  under  the  same  oflers 
storage  for  this  very  necessary  footgear  when 
not  in  use.  The  vestibule  further  serves  to  do 
away  with  the  cheerful  matched-board  storm- 
porch,  which  many  otherwise  sensible  people 
allow-  to  decorate  the  front  of  their  houses.  As 
has  been  previously  stated,  a  glazed  outside 
door  or  sidelights  are  very  serviceable  where 
one  cares  who  they  admit  to  their  house.  It 
is  just  as  well  that  you  are  able  to  see  without 
being  seen. 

The  hall  proper,  in  conjunction  w-ith  off- 
shooting  hallways,  is  used  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  various  rooms,  and  as 
such  should  be  neither  too  large  nor  too  small. 
The  hall  is  really  the  heart  of  the  house,  and 
the  hallways  and  stairs  the  arteries  of  the  sys- 
tem. If  the  hall  is  to  be  used  as  a  reception- 
room,  the  staircase  should  be  separated  from 
it  in  such  a  manner  that  a  person  can  readily 
traverse  the  house  without  being  obliged  to 
pass  through  it  at  all.  The  vestibule  should 
likewise  have  separate  connection  with  the 
kitchen,  so  that  Mary  Ann  is  not  obliged  to 
e.xhibit  her  Galway  walk  to  the  ever-alert  eyes 
of  the  friendly  visitor.  Where  the  hall  is  used 
as  a  living-room  (a  return  to  first  principles), 
it  is  doubly  advisable  that  the  above  precautions 
should  be  observed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
living-room  hall  is  fit  only  for  the  free  life  of 
the  shore  or  mountain  summer  home.  It  may 
be  picturesque  and  attractive,  but  convenient — 
never!  Alary  .\nn  will  spread  your  affairs 
among  the  neiehbors  fast  enough  without  com- 
ing into  the  living-room  after  information,  as  be- 
comes almost  umvoidable.  Little  Johnny,  too, 
has  a  way  of  hailing  her  which  is  often  very 
embarrassing. — Country  Life  in  America. 


Mrs.  Nayberleigh  :  Why,  what  are  you  cry- 
ing about  ? 

Mrs.  Youngbride :  Well,  you  know.  John  is 
away  on  a  business  trip ■ 

Mrs.  Nayberleigh :    Yes. 

Mrs.  Youngbride :  He  writes  that  he  gets 
out  my  picture  and  k-kisses  it  every  day. 

Mrs.  Nayberleigh:  Well,  that's  surely  noth- 
ing to  cry  about. 

Mrs.  \oungbride:  Yes,  it  is!  Just  to  play  a 
joke  on  him,  I  took  my  picture  out  of  his  grip 
when  he  started,  and  put  one  of  m-m-mother's 
in  its  place  !"—r/;('  Cln'claml  Leader. 
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Seamless,     Rubber- 
Covered  Wires  and  Cables 


are  particularly  adapted  for  railway  service,  where 
absolute  reliability  is  a  necessity  even  under  the 
most  trying  conditions.  ^  Used  by  prominent  rail- 
ways  throughout    the    United    States   and    Canada 
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Familiar  Sounds 

You'll  always  notice  in  the  spring 
When  fishing  time  comes  round, 

If  trouters  have  their  usual  luck. 
You'll  hear  the  same  old  sound. 

You'll  hear  "the  water  is  too  high," 

Or  else  "it  is  too  low"; 
Perhaps  the  weather  is  "too  cold," 

Or  else  "too  warm,  you  know." 

Or  else  "last  year  it  was  loo  dry," 

"The  weather  too  severe." 
"The  spring  too  backward."  or  perhaps 

"They're  running  late  this  year." 

But  never,  never  will  you  hear 

A  single  trouter  state 
"There  are  no  trout,"  or,  if  there  are, 

"They  will  not  take  my  bait." 

— Joe  Cone. 


A  Porch  On  Wheels 

"Father,  whcre's  Jack?"  asked  a  motherly 
woman  anxiously  of  her  husband  on  a  street- 
car in  St.  Louis. 

"He's  out  thar  on  the  back  porch,  Mariah," 
answered  the  old  man  as  he  nodded  towards 
the  rear  platform. 
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MAPS.  TICKETS.  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  BOOKS  ,"*  PRINTING  OK  EVERY  UE 
SCRIPTION  FOR  MERCANTILE  AND  COMMERCIAL  PURPOSES,*  THE  "TRINITY 
PROCESS."  PERFECT  IN  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  SUBJECTS  OF  ANY  NUM- 
BER OF  COLORS  BY  THREE  PRINTINGS  ,*  DESIGNS  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 
SUBMITTED   fi    ILLUSTRATIONS    MADE   BY    ALL   THE    MODERN    PROCESSES 


C.i;(iKi.K    \V.    H.\WKINS,   Jr.,    Maiiavii-r  Ty|)Ofrr,i|ihii-.il   Division 
JOSEPH    I'LlvMlNil.   Assislanl    .M,inaj;LT  Typonrapliicll   DIvlsiua 
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RADIANT" 

TOWN   and    HOUSE 

ACETYLENE    GAS   GENERATORS 

THE  ••ONLY  BEST"  WAY  OF  ILLUMINATION 


Consult  us  about  Lighting  your  Country  Homes  or  Stores  or  Factories. 
We  can  also  show  you   pleasure  and  profit   in  running  a  \"ILLAGE 

GAS    PLANT."      Estimates  given. 
Why  be  in  the  dark  when  it  is  so  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE,  SIMPLE, 

EASY   AND  CHEAP  to  have  always  "on  tap"  THE  BEST 

OF  ALL  LIGHT  > 
Can  refer  to  Homes,  Stores,  Factories,  Schools,  Hospitals  and  Towns 

equipped  with  our  plants.      Send  us  particulars  of  what  you  would 

like  or  call  at  our  offices. 

THE   20th    CENTURY    MFG.    CO.,    19    Warren    Street    (Near   Broadway),    N.    Y.   City 


1  I'l.-i.lH.iic.  «43  J'ilin 

THE  ROCKLAND  LAKE 
TRAP  ROCK  CO. 


J2^ 


Trap  Rock  for  Macadamizing, 
Concreting  and  Ballast  -^    -^ 
135  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Witchery 

While  May  bedecks  the  naked  trees 
With  tassels  and  embroideries, 
And  many  blue-eyed  violets  beam 
Along  the  edges  of  the  stream, 
I  hear  a  voice  that  seems  to  say, 
Now  near  at  hand,  now  far  away, 
"Witchery,  witchery,  witchery." 

An  incantation  so  serene. 
So  innocent,  befits  the  scene : 
There's  magic  in  that  small  bird's  note — 
See.  there  it  flits,  the  yellow-throat : 
A  living  sunbeam  tipped  with  wings, 
A  spark  of  life  that  shines  and  sings, 
"Witchery,  witchery,  witchery." 


* 


An  editor  at  Eddyville  notified  his  subscrib- 
ers that  if  they  again  seize  upon  him  on  the 
street  after  dark,  stand  him  on  his  head  and 
pour  rice  up  his  pants'  leg  there  is  going  to  be 
trouble.  Some  newspaper  men  are  very  finicky 
and  never  seem  able  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  amentities  of  journalism. — What  Cheer 
(la.)  Chronicle. 


SOUXD 
CONSERVATIVE 


ACCO.MMODATING 
CONVENIENT 


Goal  and  Iron  National  Bank 

143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

Opposite  Ferry,  Central  R.  R.  ol  X.  J. 


Most  Convenient  Bank  in  New  York  for  New  Jersey 
Customers 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 

For  Safe  keeping"  of  Securities,  Valuables,  etc. 


HOYT 


One  Grade 
■FLINT   STONE" 


SHORT    LAP 
OAK  TANNED 

LEATHER     BELTING 

ThrPB     (  ^'''■^  Heavy 

Wei«hls-     R-'Sulai- 
weights.  (  Mgjjum 

EDWARD  R.LADEW 

Successor  to 

FAYE,RWE.ATHER  6  LADEW 
Sales  Offices,  91  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH  NEWARK 


Hotel  Iroquois 


Corner  Second  Street 

and  Park  Avenue 

One  Block  from  Station 


Commercial 

Headquiriers 


PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

J.  W.  LEARY,  Proprietor 
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Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 


Code  Address 
Baldwin"  Philsdrlphit 


BROAD  and 

NARROW  GAUGE 
SINGLE 

EXPANSION 

and  COMPOUND 

Locomotives 


fi    li 


MINE.  rURNACE 

»nd  INDUSTRIAL 
LOCOMOTIVES 
ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 
wiih  WESTING- 
HOUSE  MOTORS 
and  ELECTRIC 

TRUCKS 


BURNHAM.  WILLIAMS  4  CO.  !^" iVl  L™rsf."ni'lC^^^^^  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


A  House 

LINED  WITH 

MINERAL 
WOOL 


*Kr 


As  shown 
n  these  sections,  is 
warm  in  winter,  cool  in 
summer,  and  is  tliorough- 
ly  deafened.  The  Hning  is 
vermin  proof ;  neither  rats,  mice 
nor  insects  can  make  their  way 
through  or  live  in  it.  Hineral 
Wool  checks  the  spread  of  fire 
and  keeps  out  the  dampness. 


SAMPLE  A\D  CIRCULAR  FREE 


5 
I 


Cross  Section   Through  Floor 


U.  S.  Mineral  Wool  Co. 

Ul  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


Some  Day 

Ere  love  grows  torpid,  life  runs  down, 

We'll  leave  the  stuny-hcarted  town, 

And  find,  far  from  tlie  city's  cries, 

A  little  spot  of  paradise ; 

A  valley  of  the  unpcrple.xed, 

Wliere  all  things  live  their  lives  unvc.xed ; 

L'nvexed  the  bee  shall  till  its  bag, 

I'nvcxcd  the  bluebell  tint  the  crag. 

And  year  by  year  the  lark  return, 

.'\nd  from  the  same  root  spring  the  fern. 

There  shall  \vc  pass  from  good  to  best, 

And  find  the  blessedness  of  rest, 

.•\nd  growing  old  shall  carol  praise 

To  God  for  sheaves  of  happy  days. 

— Henry  H.\nby  Hay. 


His  First  Thought 

i  Iks;  .votir  pardon."  said  the  polite  stranger 
as  the  shivering  man  came  out  of  the  apart- 
ment house,  "but  I  see  flames  in  the  basement. 
I  think  there  is  fire  there !" 

The  other  glanced  back  with  a  look  of  deep 
satisfaction  on  his  face. 

"Thank    heaven    for    that !"    he    exclaimed. 
"It  means  we  have  a  new  janitor.     The  old  one 
would   never   allow   such   a   luxury  !"—/.i/)/'i«- 
cott's  Magazine. 

*  * 

Two  Worlds 

No  loneliness  lurks  in  the  thrush's  note— 

\Vhen  the  day  is  spent — 
Xo  heartache  with  the  silence  comes; 

Only  content. 

Rut  in  the  City's  human  thoroughfare- 
Stand  with  the  crowd— and  there- 
Know  loneliness- despair. 

— Fr.vnies  JosEi'iii.NE  Giles. 


Pure.Healthful  Beverage 


"MONTSERRAT 


I.IIVIE     l=-RUIT  %JUICE 


Pressed  Irom  Cullivaled  Lime  Fruit 


I  lo 


ll.ill    a    Min.k'l.i--l"l    ill    «..ur.  s«.>unc 
tasic-.     pro.iuci-s    .1     most     rclr.-liinK    ilnnk 
Krailicalcs  uric   .ncid   and   bile. 
I'hysicians  recommend  il. 

Take  oo  Interior  brands 
From  Grocers  an. I  DniBk-ist- 
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Wrought  Iron  Fence 
and  Entrance  Gales 


Wire  Fencing 
Ornamenlal  Iron  Work 


Telephone. 
4150  cortlandt 


^'l.ikPJQifiipg^ 


MANUFACTIJ"RERS    OF 

k'      7  &9  Warrsrt  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


L&wn  Furniture 
Tree  Guards,  etc. 


Tennis  Court 
Enclosures  a  Specialty 


Over  America  there  is  sweeping  a  great  wave 
of  interest  in  country  living,  in  the  wholesome 
work   and  play  hetween  the  brown   earth  and 
the  blue  sky.    The  man  who  must  work  in  the 
city  is  making  his   home  in  the  fields,   where 
there  is  a  garden  and  a  cow,  where  his  children 
breathe  the  fresh  air  and  grow  up  in  friendship 

1^  0  r>  jv  i^   ^ 

rV.    and  PHOTO   SUPPLIES    <3 

The  GloecRner  &  Newby  Co. 

169     and    171    BROADWAY.    NEW    YORK 

with   birds   and  trees   and   flowers.     It   is  this 

countrv  home  that  holds  the  strongest  interest 

and   affection   of  the   family.      The    man   who 
must  work  in  the  country  is  coming  into  his 
own.    For  him  a  new  freedom  has  been  won  by 
science,  with  its  labor-savin.e  methods,  its  elec- 
tric travel,  its  better  agriculture,  and  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  that  results.    .\   revived  con- 
sciousness of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  his  call- 
ing is  working  to  make  the  farmer's  lot  what  it 
should  be. — Countrv  Calcudof. 

Amsterdam  Press 

3    PARK  PLACE,,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Artistic 

Booklets,  Folders, 

Catalogues,  Etc. 

*            * 

Private  Road  Lighting 

The  lighting  of  country  roads  leading  to  a 
house  can  be  done  by  gas,  oil  or  electric  lights. 
There  are  certain  reasons  why  electric    illumi- 
nation is  among  the  possibilities.    .Ml  the  lights 
can  be  turned  on  from  one  fixed  point  inside 
the  house  by  the  manipulation  of  a  switch.  The 
circuits  can  be  so  run  that  the  lights  have  an 
alternate    arrangement — half    the    lights    at    a 
time,  or  a  quarter,  or  any  desired  combination, 
according  to  the  status  of  the  family,  as  pre- 
paring for  a  reception  with  full  blare,  or  merely 
an  aid  on  the  way  home  under  a  helpful  moon. 

The  number  and  distance  of  the  lights  de- 
pend on  the  road  and  its  windings — 200  to  250 
feet  of  separation  is  correct  on  a  straight  road, 
occasionally   running  as   hi.gh   as  300   feet.    If 
there  are  many  sharp  turns,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  place  them  as  close  as  too  feet.    With  elec- 
tricity, it  is  easy  to  change  the  amount  of  light 
at  any  given  point,  as  lamps  can  be  used  any- 
where of  from    ei.ght-candle    power    to   fifty- 
candle  power. — Country  Life  in  America. 

Amsterdam   Advertising   Agency 

Ideas,  Designs,  PUns  and 
Estimates  Furnished      .^ 

3  Park  Place  ^  New  York 

Telephone  :  215  Cortlandt                               Estabhshed  1858 

THE    ROEBUCK 

Weather  Strip  and  Wire  Screen  Co. 

cManufacturers  of 

Wire  Screens  srr 

Screening  Dwelling  Houses  a  Specialty 

172  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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HOTEL  HANOVER, 

A  moiiern.iip-to-ilalc  hotti  in  every  respect.     Kunniiii;  \\  nter  i  llut  and  (.dI.I'  and  SpcakinE  Tube  in  each  room. 
Two  Elevators  in  constant  service.     Kuropean  plan.    $1.00  per  day  and  upward. 


12lh  and  Arch  Sis. 
PHILADE,LPHIA.  Pa. 


CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 


WM.  C.  RICHARDSON  6  CO..  Props. 


Detennined  to  be  First 

A  mother  of  three  little  boys  who  had  gone 
to  the  country  to  spend  the  summer  received 
the  following  postal  from  the  eldest : 

■■Df..\r  Mother — I  wanted  to  be  the  first  to 
write  to  yon,  so  wrote  this  before  I  left  home, 
and  will  mail  it  when  we  reach  Livingston. 
W'c  are  all  well  and  soimd. 

"Excuse  the  writing,  because  you  keep  com- 
ing into  the  room.     Your  loving  son, 

''William." 

The  mother  had  said  she  would  send  a  dime 
to  the  one  who  wrote  the  first,  and  Master 
William  determined  to  beat  his  linithers,  so  he 
literallv  "took  time  bv  the  forelock." 


Any  Old  Excuse  to  Raise  New  York  Rents 

In  at  least  one  downtown  tenement  the  re- 
lease of  Nan  Patterson  brought  no  joy.  The 
prejudice  of  the  tenants  was  in  no  wise  induced 
by  any  reading  of  the  evidence.  Theirs  was  a 
purely  personal  feeling. 

In  seeking  some  plausible  excuse  for  raising 
the  rents  25  cents  a  week,  the  agent  hit  upon 
the  plan  of  blaming  it  on  the  expense  of  the 
trials.  Each  tenant  visited  got  an  elaborate  ex- 
planation of  the  tremendous  cost  to  the  city  in 
trying  the  case  and  was  assured  that  it  was  this 
which  had  increased  the  tax  rate  to  a  point 
wdiere  is  was  necessary  for  the  unwilling  land- 
lord to  place  a  further  burden  upon  his  tenants. 
— Xcw  ]'i)rk  Suit. 


Not  As  It  Seemed 

"No  smoking  in  this  coach,  sir,"  said  the  con- 
ductor of  a  passenger  train. 

"I'm  not  smokin","  answered  the  passenger 
with  an  injured  air  from  the  depths  of  his  seat. 

"You've  got  your  pipe  in  your  mouth,"  de- 
clared the  conductor  with  emphasis,  sharply 
confident. 

"I  hov,"  retorted  the  Hibernian,  "and  I  hov 
me  fut  in  me  shoe  too,  but  I'm  not  walkin'." — 
Lippiticoll's  Magazine. 


For  Over  60  Years 

J  Mrs.  Winslow's  ^ 

^  Soothing  Syrup  CI 

F^^  has    been     used     lor     over     SlX'l  \'    — ^ 

^=  YEARS   by    MILLIONS   of  Mothers    ^ 

^=  for  their  CHILDREN  while  TEETH-    ^ 

^=  ING,      with      perfect     success.      IT    ^3 

^  SOOTHES   the  CHILD,  SOFTENS    ^ 

^=  the      GUMS,      ALLAYS      all     pain,    =3 

^  CURES   WIND  COLIC,  and    is  the 

^  best  remedy  for  DIARRHCEA.     Sold 

^^  by    Druggists    in    every    part    of    the 

^^  world.      Be    sure   and    ask    for    Mrs. 

^=^  Winslow's  Soothing   Syrup  and   take 

^=  no  other  kind.    25  Cents  a  Bottle. 


An  Old  and  Well-tried  Remedy 
Is  Your  Sight  Failing? 

If  so,  you  need  expert  profcsiional 
attention  tor  your  eves.      Consult 

Prentice  opticist 

1 8 1    Broadway,    New    York 

First  floor  over  Dunlap's  (take  elevator) 

The  difference  between  opticist,  oculist  and  optician  is  that 

the  former  ALONE  has  t^ualifird  at  a 

school  of  technology 


Send  for  f-r  h.v,l:U'  -h,,'  win  hr  j  r 

,v-l.n..n    r,,    I. Ill 

To    see  "LITTLE"  lor    Ask  c. 
sight  is  really  loresighl    if  thi' 

R.  R.  conduclora 
is    not    a    fift* 

LITTLE'S    OPTICAL 

r  1  .  T  c.      «  <i  li  1   1.  V  >  i>  1 

rl.    n \...      I.tW     -1.11 1 

CORNER 

o    1    l(  1     1     1 

) .  i;.  11,  -r   >.   J 

Particular  attention  paid  to  and  lirst-clais  attonimo.Utlnns  fwr  private 
horses  an.l  carriages.  Board,  room*  an.l  t'ath  for  tA«ilimeo. 
Montlily  turnouts  to  order.  Safe  horses  for  ladle*.  Tandem*  and 
saddle  horses.     Four-In-hand  brakes.  .  „     u 

Teleph.^ne  ^*  l.akewond.  Telrphone  w  Allenhunt. 

E.  M.  THOMPSON  &  CO. 

Livery  and  Boarding  Stables 

THt    CLRLtW  AND  LAKEUuuD  11..T1  U  ST.MlLliS 
ALLESIILRST.  June  to  Octol)cr:  1-ikIIiI  Av»..  l.o<h  Artxnir. 
LAKHWOOl).  October  to  June:  ;lli  St..  •ml  Cll'lon  A.e     r.  u. 
La)ce»ood,  N.  J. 


WHEN  "BROKE"  CALL  ON   "I'NCLK"  BEN 

Benjamin  Fox 


RELIABLE   PAWNBROKEK 


72    Eighth    Ave.,  ne»r 
14th   SI.    *    New  YorK 


eral  aiKaiices    un    I  )i;im..n.N.  W  al.-lu-s.    Jewelry,    l-'urv 
=  tlothine.  Itric-al'.rac.  etc.     Legal  rater,  only : 
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^ASBURY     PARK,    N.    J.  ^ 

THE    CITY-BY-THE-SEA 


Summer  Homes  ^ 

^FOR  RENT  OR   SALE  =^ 


M 

ASBURY  PARK 
DEAL   BEACH 
ALLENHURST 

m 

Milan  Ross  Agency 

Opposite    R.    R.   Mation  

Asbury  Park,  N.  J.   :   Allenhurst,  N.  J.    i 


Modern  Furnished  Cottages 

^    FOR    SALE    OR    RENT    ^ 
Asbury  Park,  Allenhurst  and  Deal 


Send  for  our  "  Descriptive  Price  List  " 
and  "  Bargain  Booklet "  Just  Out 


Ferguson  6  Son 

Offices:  711  Mattison  Ave.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

— y2  iJlock  from  Depot  Square  


GRAND  AVENUE  HOTEL  11  ^ITJ^ 

ALL   MODERN   IMPROVEMENTS.     ELECTRIC   LIGHTS   IN  EVERY   ROOM 
ROOMS  EN  SUITE  WITH  BATH.     FIRST-CLASS  IN  EVERY  PARTICULAR 

Write  for  Booklet  ■■  I  M  .      S  I  L  Lr 

f^otrl  iWarlborougl) 


A  New  Modern  Hotel 
Delightfully  Situated  ^ 


ASBURY   PARK 

-»      _.      .  _  Every  Known  Comfort 

a.    SP.   ^CrtOn  ^  ^„j  Convenience 


Ave 


nue 


The  KINGSCOURT  ^  '^^^^ 

•*     '  t^        *    *"»■•»•     ^   >^  <-^  ^^  ^^   ^^  X   -V     X  j,j^.^    minutes    walk    from    the    Ocean 

Convenient  to  the  business  part  of  town.      Service    excellent.      Open  all  year 

MISS   I.  O.  WAGSTAFF 


OPEN    ALL 
THE  YEAR 


Hotel  Saint  James 


300  Feet  from 
the  Ocean 


jQrnj  aiU  iHoBrrn 


SEND    FOR    BOOKLET 


F.   W.   BOCK 


The  BURRINGTON 


SELECT  Family  Hotel  vilh  every 
Modern  Improvement.  Unsur- 
passed for  its  location,  beiris 
most  delightinlly  situated,  on  one  of 
the  most  select  avenues  in  Asbury 
Park,  and  only  one  block  from  the 
ocean.     Open  from  May  to  October. 

Rates  $2.00   per  day.    Booklet 

MRS.  M.  E.  HE  ISLE  r 


317  Seventh  Avenue,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


REAL  ESTATE 
I.1SURANCE 
MORTGAGE  LOANS 


Complete    List    of 

Furnished  Cottages 
For  the  Summer 


Asbury  Park,  Allenhurst 


and   Deal 


CLAYTON  &  MOSS 

222  Main  SI..  Asbury  Park,  N.J 
Telephone  1 1  Opposite  Railroad  Station 

;j*?-PROPERTIES    FOR   EXCHANGE 
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'■^  LAFAYETTE 


Capacity  300 
Orchestra.    Elevator 
Suites  Ulith  "Bath 
Special  early   rates 
"Booklet 


WRIGHT    e    FROST 
Asbury  Park.  N.  J. 


Coleman  Mouse 

ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 


FRANK  B.  CONOVER 

Proprietor 


A   WHOLE  SQUARE 
ON  THE  OCEAN 


SUNSET  HALL,  Asbury  Park 

One  BlocK  from  Beach  and  New  Board  Walks 
Sendfor  Booklet  .  ..  JOHN    ROCKAFELLER'S   SON,    Proprietor 


The  Yorkshire 


is  delightfully  situated  on  Sixth  Avrnuc,  one  block  from 
the  Ocean  and  Beach  Promenade,  a  full  view  of  which 
may  be  had  from  any  of  the  rooms.  Its  location  is  one 
ot  the  best  in  the  city,  being  in  the  center  of  North 
Asbury  Park's  exclusive  hotel  and  cottage  district. 

Reduced    Rates    for    May,   June,    September    and 
October. 


North   Asbury   Park,   N.  J.  harry  DUFFIELD.  Proprietor 


THE  MARYLAND 

FOR  FAMILY  AND  TRANSIENT  PATRONAGE 
BOOKLET  OPEN  FROM  |UNE  TO  OCTOBER 


FOURTH  AVENUE 
ASBURY  PARK.  N  ]. 
One  Block  from  the  Bcich 

E.   A.    CROPPER 


THE  WESTMINSTER 


ii6  FOURTH  AVENUE 
One  Block  from  the  Ocon 
.\SBURY    PARK,  N.  ) 


SELECT   FAMILY   HOTEL 
ENTIRELY  RENOVATED   AND   MODERNIZED 


Booklet 


S.   E.  VAN  WiCKLE, 
,    .      ..     ,  ,  (Formerly  of  thf  ICditcmerc 

Cuismc  >nd  Service  of  the  Highest  order  Inn.) 


Ocean  Grove  Properties 

THE   BERWIN 

Absolutely  First   Class 

Elevator  lo                                     Rooms  en  Suite 
Street  Level                                 with  Private  Balh 

S.    IIAKKR    IIROOKS 

yi    SPECIALTY 

DAi 

f 

208  Bo 

A 

NIEL    C.    COVE 

;eal  Estate  and  Insurance  Agenc) 

nd  5l.                   37  Pilgrim   Pnh 
burv  Pork                                  Ocein 

IRT 

Grove 
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Fees*  Hotel 


Cafe  and 
Restaurant 


-ei^lev  Lake 

ONE  BLOCK  SOUTH  OF  DEPOT 
ASBURY    PARK,    N.   J. 


American  Plan,  Two  Dollars  per  day  European  Plan,  Rooms,  One  Dollar  and  up  per  da 

MEALS  A  LA   nAPTir—  


Table  J'llote  "IC     P*»r»t«i 

Breakfast.  Dinner  or  Supper    >*-J    v>cim 


SPECI.\L    RATES    i;  Y    THE   WEEK 


m  ST.  CHARLES 


Facing  the  Ocean 
Third    Avenue    and    Kingsley   Street 
S  ASBURY   PARK.  N.  J. 

Select  Family  and  Sransient  Hotel.    Capacity  150.    Open  June  to  October.    C.  J).  SCHAJVCK 


The  Willard 


Close  to  the  Beach,  on  Sec- 
ond Ave.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


Delightfully  situated.     Replete  with  all  modern  conveniences.    Superior  Service  and  Cuisine 
A  select  family  hotel  A.  F.  NEWKIHK  Capacity.  lOo 


Hotel  Bristol 


Cor.  Fourth  and  Ocean  Aves. 
^  ^ASBURY  PARK  ^  ^ 


SP,'\CIOUS    VERANDA    WITH    OCEAN    FRONT  -:-  TERMS   AND    INFORMATION  ON    APPLICATION 

■BANTA    Ci   HILYARD 


Edgemere  Inn 


SELECT  FAMILY   HOTEL 


"Directly  on  the  'Beach 

Fourth   Avenue,  Asbury  "ParX,  yV.  J. 

Strictly  up-to-date  in  appointmtnt.     Cuisine  of 
the  highest  order.  Special  rates  for  the  Season. 

J.  E.  RAINE  &  SON 


Hotel  Brunswick 


Fourth  and 
Kingsley  Streets 

iiiiiaiiiiiiiB]iig]iHiiK]te]isiiiiiBi.iii ASBURY   PARK,  N.  J.HiiiiiiiBiiiiiiiHBiiiiiiiBiHiia 

MORGAN   &   PARSONS 


Directly  on  the  Bea.ch,  noted  for 
its  high  standard  and  excellence 


Seventh  ylVenue 
near  Ocean  M  M 
North  jisbury  Parte 
Neti}  Jersey 


For  terms  address,  E.   ».    MULFORD 


Hotel  Baur  au  Lac  S 


NEAR  THE   OCEAN    BEACH 

and   commanding  a    fine   view    of 

the  beautiful  and  picturesque  Deal 

(SS    Lake.     Rates   $15  to  $30   weekly. 

310  Seventh  Avenue  «  North  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.   ^  Special  Rates  for  the  Season^^ — 

A.  S.  TUTHILL 


-BOOKLET  SENT   UPON  APPLICATION- 
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Bi  Stirling 


BEACH  FRONT,  SUN- 
SET AVENUE,  NORTH 
ASBURY   PARK,    N.  J. 
"SELECT    FAMILY    HOTEL'  '     ^ 

Cuisine  of  tiie  highest  order  Everything  modern       MRS.      E.      WEST 


The 


Garland 


No.  302  Second  Avenue 

TWO    BLOCKS    FROM     T  H  F    REACH 

ASBURY   PARK.   N.  J. 

Terms   and    Booklet    upon   Application 
SELECT    FAMILY   AND   TRANSIENT    HOTEL 
All  Modern  Improvements  C.  A.  JUSTICE  First-class  in  Every  Particular 


Metropolitan  Hotel 


First-class  in  every  detail 
Thoroughly  renovated 


New  Management 

CHAMPION 


Asbury   Park 

Two    BlockK 
from   the   Ucean 

OPENS   JUNE   15th 
Send  for  booklet 


Hotel  Windsor 


Best  location  near  beach  and  boardwalk 
Table  and  service  first  consideration  ^ 
Rates  $2.50  to  3.    $10  to  $35  weekly 


BISHOP 
&  BROWNE 


BELMAR,J»<^^.  ^  ^ 

N  E  V(^  M  A  N  A  GEM  E  NT 

«  Write  lor  llluslraled  Booklpl  -m 

Also  proprietors  of  ttic   Isrgcst  sll-ycir 
hotel  on  the  Eastern  tu*   u^i.l  A 
Shore  of  Maryland   The  Motcl  AvOn 
^==  EASTON.  MD.  ==^= 


THE 


Sheldon  Hotel 

OCEAN  GROVE,  N.  J. 


Capacity  300.  Occupies  an  enhre  block  front  facing 
Central  Avenue.  The  Sheldon  has  been  completely 
modernized  and  refurnished.  The  new  proprietors 
have  had  over  twelve  years'  practical  experience  in 
New  York  City  as  hotel  managers,  which  assumes  the 
best  of  personal  supervision  insuring  for  guests  every 
possible  comfort  and  convenience. 


CHAKLES     W.     FUESS 


THEV  CAN.\OT  BVRS- 


:  THEY  CANNOT  SI.SK 


Iron  Steamboat  Company 

announces  that  during  current  season   its  Excursion  Tickets  will 

admit  holders  to 

Dreamland,   Coney  Island 

the  greatest  aitiusement  enterprise  in  the  world. 

C  Steamboats  will  leave  foot   of  22d  St.,  N.  K.,  and  Pier  (new)  No.  i,  N.  R.  every   thirly 

minutes  from  9  a.  m.  until  9  p.  m. 

C  Excursion  Tickets  25  cents,  and  may  be  had  at  all  C,  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  stations. 


STEAMER  TAURUS  will  make  trips  every  day  to  FISHINO  BANKS.     Leave  K.  .list  .>:i.  -..10  a.m.;  Pier 

inewi  Nn.  I.  N.  N.K  .-o  .1  m.     llait  and  tackle  on  board.    K.ire.  I  Kiitlemen  TSc,  l.:\iin>.SOc  ,  Children.  25c 
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Tirst  eia$$  fiotcl 


eapacitv  150 


Modern  equipment.  Brass  and 
enameled  beds  throughout.  The 
best  table  along  the  shore. 
Our  $1  Dinner  a  special  feature. 
Rates,  $15  to  $20  per  week. 

/IDrs.  Xillian  Gor5on 


Hotel 
Monmouth 


l^JB^^^       On  the  Ocean  Front 
'*"       ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 


WM.  APPLEGATE 


THE   PIERREPONT 

COOKMAN    AVE.,    ASBURY    PARK,   N.  J. 


^  A  Modern  Hotel,  with  all  conveniences, 
near  the  Beach  and  Bathing  Pavilions,  Ocean 
Promenade  and  fronting  Shaded  Pleasure 
Grounds,  the  Lake  and  near  one  of  the  principal 
entrances  by  bridge  to  Ocean  Grove.  Electric 
Cars  make  all  points  of  interest  easily  accessible. 

Moderate  Terms  aad  First-class  Accommodations 
.^  ^  A.  W.   KELSEY,   Asbury  Park.  N.  J.  ^  ^ 


The  Magnolia 

Fourth  Avenue 
Two  Blocks  from  the  Ocean 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Large,  Airy  Rooms  Everything  Modern 
Special  Rates  for  June  and  July 


West  End  Hotel 

ASBURY    PARK 
—  Opens  June  1st  = 


UNOBSTRUCTED    OCEAN   VIEW 


SPECIAL   FAMILY   RATES 


Address,  FRANK  TEN   BROECK.  Prop. 


THE   CLDARS 

FACING   SUNSET   LAKE 

UNOBSTRUCTED  OCEAN  VIEW 

IDEAL   LOCATION 

NEAR  CASINO  AND  ARCADE 

UNDER   NEW   MANAGEMENT 

SPECIAL    TERMS    FOR    FAMILIES 

E.  J.  HALL,  Manager 

im  SUNSET  AVENUE    ■    ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 


Frederick       ^ 


Rales  $2.00       | 
lo  $2.50  Per  Day 


NORTH   ASBURY 
PARK,  N.  J. 

Select  Family   Hotel 


Special  Rates 
for  Families 


Booklet  Upon 
Application 


R.  H.  SCOTT 
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Hotel  Columbia  ^^^^.s 

North  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

A  MODERN  HOTEL  BY  THE  SEA 

■■  :CAPAC1TY   400—    =-       -^^ 


Rooms  en  Suite  -j         Maintaining  a 

with  Private  Bath  Refined  Patronage 

Private  Automobile  Service 

W.   HARVEY  JONES. 

Booklet  upon  application  Owner  and  Manager 


THE  FLORIDA 

% 

206    Seventh   Avenue 
North  Ashury  Park^  N.  J, 

One   block    from    Ocean.    .-.    All 
modern  improvements.     Telephone 
connection.     .'.     Address 

MRS.      M.      E.     APPLEGATE 

Now  the  noisy  winds  arc  still ; 

April's  coming  up  the  hill ! 

All  the  spring   is   in   her  train, 

Led  l)y  shining  ranks  of  rain; 
Pit,  pnt,  patter,  clatter, 
Siidtlcn  sun.  and  clatter,  patter ! 

First  the  blue  and  then  the  shower ; 

Bursting  bud  and  smiling  llowcr ; 

Brooks  set  free  w-ith  tinkling  ring; 

Birds  too  full  of  song  to  sing; 

Crisp  old  leaves  astir  with  pride. 

Where  the  timid  violets  hide, — 

All  things  ready  with  a  will, — 

April's  coming  up  the  hill  ! 

—Marv  Miipcs  Podt; 


"Yes.  the  walls  of  our  Hat  are  so  thin  that  my 
husband  and  I  learned  the  deaf  and  dumb 
alphabet." 

"What  for?" 

"So  we  could  do  our  quarreling  without  be- 
ing overheard." — Clcrchiud  Plain  Dealer. 


Minot  House 

ASBURY  PARK.  N.  J. 
SELECT  SERVICE 


Plaza  Rote! 


Asbury   Park, 

N.  J. 


^^   .Square.     Dirccllv 
on  the  Beach  froniing 

the  Nrw  Pavilion 

Finest  Cafe  on 
the  Coast    :     : 

AMERICAN       AND 
EUROPEAN    PLAN 

Most     Popular    Hotel 
in  the  State  : 


H.  J.  Ci  S.  A.  BUY.  Proprietors 


lyiTIL  OiLiilAL 

0? 


§> 


NORTH  ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 


(§  Eiglitli  .\ventic  and  I'.iach  gl 

j52  A  refined  family  hotel.     New  and  modern.  gj 

[§  Unobstructed    viev^   of  ocean  and  Deal  Lake.  §1 

^  Special  rales  June  to  July  13  and  September.  §1 

(J2  ISooklit  gj 

I  T.  V.  SILVA,  Proprietor  f 

1§  S> 

211  Lake  Avenue 
ASBURY  PARK^ 


Ocean  Spray 


— •  ONE  SHORT  BLOCK  FROM  THE  BEACH  — 

llverylhini;  llrslcl.Tss  .inil  uptn-.l.TIi'.    Kates  Sn'  t.i 
Slj  and  up  per    «rfk.      R.lte.  per  d.iy.  $l..;n  .in. I  j. 


Open  from  Hay  lo  October 


M.  E.  JENKINS 


Hotel  New  York 

Select  Service  and  Superior  Cuisine  ^  304  Fourlh  Avenue,  ylsburv  rark.  .V.  J. 

^cnj  tor  Booklet.      JosEin    Wood  ,^    AliiFKT   Hf.hk.   Proprid.-f'  


Two  Blocks 

..from.. 

the  Ocean 
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^he  OCEAJV  HOTEL 


ASBUKY  VA'R.K.  JW.  J. 


■BEyiCH  FROMT 
MODERN  HOTEL 


•Booklet 
on    application 


CEO.  L.  ATKINS-  SONS 


REAL  ESTATE 
=  LOANS 

All    Kinds    of    Insurance 


N.  O.  TITUS 


ASBURY  PARK 

AND  

VICINITY 


Room  7,  Asbury  ParK  and  Ocean  Grove  BanK  Building,  Asbury  ParK,  N.  J. 
PROPERTIE,S   FOR  E,XCHANGE, 


7he  Victoria 

THIRD  and  OCEAN  AVENUES 
ASBURY   PARK 


:  Established  1 884  - 


Steam  Heat  and  Son  Parlor 

Open  for  the  year  C         TT  T7  M 'P  TT 

from  April  8th  •->  '      ii.  Zl  iO  ^  Zl 


Building  Lots 
1  Cottages 

John  D.  Beegle 

Boarding- 

Real  Estate 

Houses 

For  Sale,  Rent  or   Exchange 

Hotels 

Business  Places 

308  Main  St. 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

/=^ 

Allenhurst,  Deal, 

^M^ 

Asbury  Park,  Ocean  Grove, 

1 

Bradley  Beach 

The  Leadley 


T^venty-Fifth  Season 


Write  for  Boohlet 


FOURTH    AVENUE 

One  Block  from  the  Ocean 
ASBURY    PARK.  N.  J. 

PROBST  6  LEADLEY 


HOTEL  ALBION 


Second  and  Ocean  Aves. 

ON     Mil     lUArii 
ASBIKY  PAKK.  N.  .1.      == 


Noted  for  its  High  Standard  and  Excellence     j*      Special  Family  Rates 
E,.  D.  TOWNSEND.  Proprietor 


Every  Modern 
Improvement 

Elevator 


Hotel  Majestic 

OCEAN   QROVE 

ON  BEACH  FRONT  CLEMENT  &  CLEMENT 


Accommodations 
For  150   Guests 

Write  for 
Booklet 


7^rji7     AJAQl^A    ocean  end,  pitman  avenue 
iniZi    /i.l^/iiOJ\/i  OCEAN  grove,  N.  J. 

First-class  in  every  respect.    Hot  and  cold  Sea-water  Baths,  Electric  Lights,  Electric  Bells, 
Telephone,  Steam  Heat,  Large  Verandas  overlooking  the  Sea 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  N.  H.  KILMER 
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ffilNEW  ENGLAND 


2(1  Ave.  ind  Kingsley  St. 
CIOSETOTHE  BEACH 
ASBURY    PARK.    N.  ). 


Formerly   THE  HICKS 


Remodeled  and  Completely  Refurnished 

Special  Rales  for  Families 

MRS.  J.  J.  FARROW 


Catering  to  a  Refined  Patronage 
Open  (rom  May  lo  November 


jm  NEWBURGH 


206  SECOND    AVENUE 
ASBURY  PARK.  N.  J. 


One  of  the  Most  Delightfullv  Situated   Locations  in  Asburv  Park 
CLOSE  TO  THE  BEACH  MRS.  JOHN  BUCKMASTER.  Proprietress 


Tf)  e  Madison 


One  short  blocK  from  Ocean  Sunset  Ave.,  overlooking  Atlantic  Square  and  Ocean 

All  Modern  Improvements.    New  Sanitary  Plumbing  throughout  the  entire  House 
Terms  and  booklet  on  application  AS'BU'KY  PAKK  J.   K.    DODMAN 


*■*  "1?  *»?  *«*  "y  "y  **»  *l"t'  *l"*y  y  "y  y  't'  y  ***  *y  "l*  y  "y  'y  "y  'y  'y  *w'  "r  'r  "V  *r 


Cbe  masbington 

Seventh  Avenue       -         -        Near  the  Beach 
ASBURY   PARK,  N.  J. 

Select      All  modern  inipro\'enients.     Large 
TsniilV    ^'"^y  rooms      Superior  cuisine  and 


fiotel 


select   service.      Special    rates   for 
June  and  September. 


Booklet  upon 
application 


N.  n.  COLBY 


A  AAAA  AA*K«t«  Jjt^AAA  AA 


The  Fenimore 


OiH*  iiiMl   (I   liiiir  l>l.irk« 
Troiii   (tri-nn 


ASBURY  PARK 


Entirely    Rebailt    and    Refurnished 

CAPACITY    .'GO  :.  liOOKI.ET 

THOS.    NOHI.K 


Beacbwood 
Tnn 

^05  SECOND  A  VENUE 
ASBURY  PARK 
One  "Block  from  the  Ocean 
SELECT  FAMILY  HOTEL 

Everything   Firsl-Class   and 

UplO'Dale 
Booklet  S.  A.  OLIVER 


St  Laurent 

H  Soloci  T^mllv  hold 
SEVENTH   and  GRAND    AVENUES 


«..«..«»«..«..a..c..«^» 


"•-•-•"•-•"•-•-•"•-•-••■I 


Remodeled  and  Enlarged 

Delightfully  situated  near  the  Beach 
with  every  modem  convenience. 

OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAH 

i;„„l<k-t  S,    FI.VNX 


HOTEL  ALBION 


0:X    TMB     liEAtl-l     = 

Second  and  Ocean  Aves. 


Noted  for  its  Higfi  Standard 
and  Excellencej*     ^*     ^*     ^^ 


E,.  D.  TOWNSEND 

Proprietor 


ASBURY    PARK 
N.  J. 
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THE 

Elizabeth  Nursery  Company 

of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

Have   a    fine  stock   of  this   beautiful  tree  for  sale,  growing  in  this  shape  without  trimming. 
Fine   for  lawn   decoration   and   avenues.        Send  for   our   illustrated    catalogue    which    gives 
full  description. 

A  Few  Specialties 

Hardy  Evergreen  trees,  many  new  and   rare  varieties.      Shrubs  in  large  quantities,  manv  of 

them  in  large  sizes.     Roses,  including  all  the 

^^ 

!^^M 

leading  varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hy- 
brid Teas,  Teas  and  Climbers.  Herbaceous 
Perennials,  nearly  l,ooo  varieties,  all  the  old 
favorites  and  many  new  ones.  In  fact, 
everything  in  Hardy  Ornamental  with  which 
to  make  the  home  grounds  attractive. 

^  •*** 

\^J^^Mm^^                       ^H 

yjl^ 

Elizabeth  Nursery  Co. 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

CATALPA   BUNGII    TREE 


UNITED  STATES  EXPRESS  COMPANY 


Fo/)x>arders 
to  all 
parts  of 
the  ')»orld 


MONEY 

ORDERS 

SOLD. 

PAYABLE 

EVERY-  V« 

WHERE 


Money  by 
Telegraph 


The  United 

States 

Express 

Company's 

Exclusive 

Fast  Express 

Trains 

Afford 

Superior 

Facilities 


UNSURPASSED   SERVICE    TO   SUBURBAN   POINTS 

GENERAL    OFFICES:     47-49    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK    CITY 


AMSTERDAM  PRESS.    N.   V, 


=D    THE   CT 


Suburbanite 

A    MONTHLY   MAGAZINE    FOR    THOSE 
WHO  ARE   AND  THOSE  WHO   OUGHT  TO 


BE    INTERESTED    IN    SUBURBAN    HOMES 


Published  by  Passenger  Department,  Central 

Railroad  of  New  Jersey 


Vol.  HI. 


JULY,    1905 


No.  4 
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Outdoor  Sports  in  Plainfield 

By   R.   L.   MORROW 


}SE  uf  the  chief  factors 
contributing  in  making 
I'lainfield  exceptionally  at- 
tractive to  those  who  prefer 
having  a  home  of  their 
own  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  metropolis  than  to 
live  in  an  apartment  in  Xew 
York  has  been  the  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  enjoy  outdoor  .sports. 
Few  places,  outside  of  the  large  cities, 
can  boast  of  such  a  variety  of  popular 
games  as  are  to  he  found  in  this  coni- 


munily  of  handsome  residences.  Golf, 
baseball,  bicycling,  tennis,  automobiling, 
horse  racing  and  steeple-chasing  furnish 
the  average  man  with  all  the  recreation 
he  desires  and  these  are  to  be  had  here 
as  perhaps  nowhere  else  in  New  Jersey. 
The  Plainfield  Country  Club,  formerly 
the  Hillside  Tennis  and  Golf  Club,  owns 
a  valuable  estate  in  the  southern  section 
of  the  city  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  over- 
looking the  heart  of  the  beautiful  resi- 
dential portion  of  the  place.  Charming 
drives  lead  to  the  cozv  clubhouse  and  the 


M»nh  Home 
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trolley  is  within  easy  distance.  This  or- 
ganization has  a  membership  of  over  300. 
It  has  one  of  the  "sportiest"  eighteen- 
hole  courses  in  the  country  and  many 
handsome  trophies  are  offered  in  the 
various  contests,  special  prizes  being 
provided  for  the  holiday  tournaments. 
An  additional  attraction  is  the  fact  that 
the  women  have  separate  contests  of 
their  own  on  the  green.  But  the  Coun- 
try Club  does  not  alone  furnish  golf  play, 
for  the  Park  Golf  Club  on  the  slope  of 
the  Watchung  Mountain,  although  hav- 
ing a  lesser  membership,  provides  at- 
tractions equally  interesting.  A  large 
number  of  trophies  are  offered  in  the 
weekly  and  holiday  contests  and  there  is 
always  to  be  found  a  good  representation 
of  the  followers  of  this  ancient  Scottish 
game  on  its  links. 

Tennis  is  among  the  most  popular 
forms  of  recreation  with  Plainfielders 
and  the  Country  Club  has  several  fine 
courts  where  tournaments  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  The  Park  Club,  a  dis- 
tinct organization  from  the  golf  club  of 
the  same  name,  also  makes  this  healthful 
game  a  feature  and  the  Cedarbrook  Ten- 
nis Club  courts  as  well  are  in  constant 
use.  This  last  mentioned  club  is  plan- 
ning the  erection  of  a  house  for  its  mem- 
bers. Besides  these  there  are  a  number 
of  "neighborhood"  clubs  popular  among 
the  young  people  of  the  city  and  even 
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the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  does  not  neglect  this 
sport. 

With  all  classes  the  greatest  attraction 
is  baseball  and  an  article  of  a  superior 
order  is  presented  to  the  hundreds  of 
"fans"  who  gather  to  witness  the  games 
of  the  Plainfield  Athletic  Association. 
On  Saturday  afternoons  Crescent  Oval 
is  the  Mecca  not  alone  for  Plainfielders 
but  for  enthusiastic  followers  of  the  na- 
tional game  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  team  this  season  has  been 
picked  from  the  ranks  of  professional 
clubs  well  known  in  the  baseball  world 
and  no  expense  has  been  spared  in  get- 
ting the  combination  together,  for  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  making  the  game  a 
financial  success  in  Plainfield.  The 
schedule,  which  opened  on  Saturday, 
April  15,  with  the  Jersey  City  Club,  is 
given  over  to  the  leading  nines  in  Jersey 
and  nearby  States  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  commodious  grandstands  and 
bleachers  will  be  crowded  by  the  lovers 
of  the  sport  throughout  the  season.  In 
addition  to  this  professional  club  there 
are  numerous  minor  baseball  organiza- 
tions in  the  city  and  surrounding  towns. 
The  school  boys  have  strong  teams  and 
their  lists  of  games  are  made  up  of  con- 
tests with  the  larger  academies  and 
schools  of  the  State. 

The  Watchung  Hunt  Club,  although 
but  one  vear  old,  has  a  good-sized  mem- 
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Polo      A  Strenuous  Spon  for 
Lovers  of  Horseflesh 


bership  which  enjoys  the  chase  arranged 
for  Saturday  afternoons  and  hoHdays. 
It  has  planned  to  hold  its  first  annual 
steeplechase  next  month  and  invitations 
have  been  extended  to  many  kindred  or- 
ganizations in  the  section.  Almost  every 
Saturday,  as  well  as  all  holidays,  race 
meets  are  held  at  the  I'lainficld  Driving 
Park,  which  has  a  half-mile  track  to  the 
south  of  the  city.  Last  year  the  first  at- 
tempt was  made  to  hold  a  horse  show. 


and  it  proved  a  success  both  financially 
and  socially. 

In  connection  with  outdoor  recreation 
mention  might  be  made  of  sports  on  the 
range.  The  I'lainfield  Gun  Club  pro- 
vides contests  weekly  and  each  year  con- 
ducts a  tournament.  Tt  is  now  holding  a 
six  weeks'  contest  for  the  J.  W.  Johnson 
trophy. 

In  the  suburbs  are  a  number  of  similar 
organizations  and  everv   now   and   then 
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friendly  contests  take  place  with  them. 
Plainfield  is  truly  a  center  for  outdoor 
sports  of  every  description  and  in  that 
fact  lies  one  principal  reason  why  the 
city  is  flourishing.  There  is  no  dull  mo- 
ment from  one  week's  end  to  another  for 
those    who    desire    good   healthv    recre- 


ation, even  those  who  find  pleasure  in 
speeding-  across  country  in  automobiles. 
The  well-built  roads  are  admirably 
adapted  for  this  sport.  The  second  an- 
nual automoljilc  parade  will  be  held  in 
the  fall  and  promises  to  eclipse  that  of 
last  year,  which  proved  a  signal  success. 


A  Boat-Sailor's  Paradise 


By  WILLIAM  B.   McCORMICK 


UST  below  the  point  where 
trains  from  Jersey  City  leave 
the  land  and  roll  across  the 
bridge  toward  Elizabeth- 
port  there  is  a  little  strip  of 
beach — shadow'ed  by  trees, 
fringed  with  greening  lawns 
and  dotted  with  more  or  less 
pretentious  boat-houses — that  stands  in 
m\-  thoughts  as  the  water-gate  to  a  canoe- 
ist's or  small-boat  sailor's  paradise. 

If  you  have  forgotten  the  geography 
of  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  get  out  your  map.  fill  your 
pipe  afresh,  and  imagine  yourself  stand- 
ing on  that  bit  of  beach  with  your  canoe 
hauled  up  on  the  sand,  or  your  little  cat- 
boat  swinging  at  her  anchor  offshore,  anrl 
a  fortnight's  holiday  at  your  command.  It 
may  not  have  occurred  to  you,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  you  have  before  you — 
either  to  the  north,  west  or  south — the 
finest  body  of  water  for  small-boat  cruis- 
ing that  you  will  find  the  w'orld  over. 

Consider  this  cruising  ground  in  these 
three  directions  in  turn.  If  you  like  bay 
and  river  boating  your  thoughts  will  nat- 
urally turn  first  to  the  broad  waters  of 
Newark  Bay,  stretching  to  the  northward 
with  its  pretty  Hackensack  that  winds 
its  way  up  into  the  country  for  miles,  an 
ideal  stream  for  a  canoeist  to  explore. 
If  your  tastes  incline  toward  river  work, 
pure  and  simple,  a  run  across  the  Kills 
and  into  Staten  Island  Sound  puts  ahead 
of  your  bow  an  endless  network  of  wide 
creeks  and  rivers,  chief  of  which  is  the 
Raritan.  And  finally,  if  broad  bays  and 
waters  appeal  to  you  most  strongly,  why, 
there,  out  beyond  Staten  Island  Sound, 
is  the  wide  arm  of  the  Lower  Bay,  ex- 
tending eastward  to  Sandy  Hook,  the  spit 


of  sand  that  guards  the  finest  spot  of  all 
this  paradise,  the  Navesink  and  Shrews- 
bury rivers,  and  the  streams  that  run  for 
miles  inland  from  the  bay-like  ends  of 
these  arms  of  the  sea. 

Everything  about  these  waters  makes 
them  an  ideal  ground  for  sailing,  for  the 
lone  hand  in  small  cruiser,  or  for  the 
amateur  crews  of  two  to  four  in  cabin- 
cat  or  knockabout.  Unless  you  are  bur- 
dened with  an  ambition  to  make  "long 
runs,"  there  is  variety  enough  here  for  a 
fortnight's  cruising.  And  on  the  other 
hand  if  you  only  have  from  Saturday 
noon  until  Monday  morning,  the  harbors 
are  so  conveniently  arranged,  from  this 
point  of  view,  that  you  may  reach  any 
one  of  them  by  the  New  Jersey  Central 
Road  within  an  hour  from  New  York, 
and  return  from  anv  of  them  in  the  same 
time. 

Even  a  boat-sailor,  who  has  no  more 
than  the  week-end  to  spare,  can  spend  a 
summer  cruising  in  these  waters  and  find 
new  sights  before  him  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. And  if  he  be  of  a  mind  to  camp 
out  he  can  discover  resting-places  at  his 
hand  every  night  where  he  may  sleep  in 
solitude  and  yet  never  be  farther  than  an 
hour  from  New  York  on  ]\Ionda)'  morn- 
ing. 

Starting  from  Bayonne.  for  example, 
a  man  in  a  small  boat  could  spend  one 
Saturday  to  Monday  reaching  Keyport, 
where  his  craft  could  be  left  for  tlie  in- 
terval in  charge  of  a  local  boatman.  An- 
other "week-end"  could  be  idled  away 
working  along  the  sandy  shore  from  Key- 
port  to  the  Atlantic  Highlands  or  High- 
land Beach.  One  more,  or  two,  could  be 
passed  in  sailing  up  to  Red  Bank  and 
exploring  the  pretty  stream  that  runs  in- 
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Looking  down  Holly  Sircci, 
CranFord 


land  Irniii  the  wide  stretch  of  ri\er  at  the 
liead  of  steamboat  navigation.  And  the 
small-boat  cruiser  that  could  not  spend 
two  or  three  of  these  holidays  knocking 
about  the  southernmost  branch  of  the 
Shrewsbury  over  to  Little  Silver,  hack 
again  to  Branchport  ( which  has  an  en- 
ticing river  of  its  own),  and  along  the 
beach  behind  (ialilee.  where  the  fisher- 
men live,  must  be  in  a  hurry  indeed.  If 
he  still  seeks  to  conquer  more  watery 
worlds  let  him  put  his  boat  in  a  baggage 
car  and  have  it  carried  to  Bay  Head, 
where  the  whole  of  Barnegat  Bay  is  be- 
fore him,  and  the  land-locked  waters  to 
the  south  of  it  reaching  almost  to  Cape 
May. 

To  anv  boat-sailors  who  have  never 
tried  cruising  in  this  corner  of  New  Jer- 
sev,  tliev  mav  be  sure  of  finding  these 


essentials :  good  harbors,  shops  in  plenty, 
and  drinking  water  that  is  not  kept  lockecl 
up.  They  w  ill  find  boatmen  ready  to  take 
care  of  their  craft  for  a  week  or  more, 
and  they  will  be  in  good  condition  at  the 
end  of  that  time.  They  will  find  many  of 
the  drawbridges  with  their  openings 
sheathed  with  planks,  and  in  one  case 
with  ropes  slung  along  to  haul  a  boat 
through  by  if  the  wind  fails. 

Best  of  all  there  are  no  rocks,  the 
channels  are  clearly  marked,  and  the  pre- 
vailing winds — northwest  in  the  morning, 
southwest  in  the  afternoon — blow  almost 
with  the  regularity  of  the  trades.  Since 
the.se  are  things  that  appeal  most  strong- 
ly to  the  amateur  yachtsman,  or  his  little 
brother  of  the  small-boat,  they  justify 
our  claim  for  calling  these  waters  of 
Xew  Jersey  a  boat-sailor's  paradise. 
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The  Schoonmakcr  Residence 
at  Plainfield 


Bee-Keeping 


By  WARD  MONTGOMERY 


OULTRY  keeping  attracts 
tlie  novice  in  the  suburlis 
and  the  beginner  in  rural 
Hfe  everywhere.  Bee-keep- 
ing, on  the  contrar)',  is  a 
pastime  for  Suburbia's  fin- 
ished citizen — a  vocation 
taken  up  usually  after  long 
experience  of  Nature  and  her  creatures. 
It  is  the  vocation  of  a  philosopher.  The 
bee  is  a  type  of  industry  and  has  a  sting, 
as  have  many  industrious  humans.  Like 
the  sting  of  the  serpent,  the  remarkable 
double  dart  of  the  bee,  with  its  venom 
sac,  has  done  its  injury  through  the  ages, 
creating  a  prejudice  hard  to  live  down  by 
any  amount  of  industry  or  beauty  of  com- 
munal life. 

Yet,  after  the  fear  of  this  sting  has 
been  conquered,  real  difficulties  stand  no 
more  in  the  way  than  in  any  other  branch 
of  animal  industry.  The  amateur  of  bees 
begins  at  the  beginning,  in  a  small  way, 
and  progresses  by  knowledge  and  inter- 


est. Physically,  bees  require  far  less  at- 
tention than  chickens.  Bee-keeping  is  al- 
most an  occupation  for  children — certain- 
ly for  ladies.  But  in  the  end  the  bee 
tinds  a  haven  with  the  philosophical  citi- 
zen of  the  world.  Most  highly  devel- 
oped of  all  the  insects,  it  seems  to  have 
an  appeal  for  the  most  highly  developed 
of  men.  The  philosopher  who  arrives  at 
bees  may  not  be  a  philosopher  of  books. 
But  with  few  exceptions  he  is  a  philoso- 
pher of  life,  sometimes  with  the  bark  on 
as  thick  as  Diogenes. 

The  chicken  forages  a  quarter-mile  un- 
less confined,  and  is  often  a  pest  to  neigh- 
bors. The  bee's  range  has  never  been 
accurately  determined,  but  is  thought  to 
be  not  less  than  a  mile,  and,  perhaps, 
twice  or  thrice  that  distance.  Upon  for- 
age it  lives,  and  yet  is  a  welcome  forager, 
for  only  benefit  is  conferred  upon  neigh- 
bors' gardens.  The  wealth  of  flowers  in 
a  typical  suburb  make  the  best  of  forage 
for  bees,  and  as  tlie  rule  holds  good  both 
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wavs,   the  bee   is   most   essential    to   the 
floral  glory  of  residential  towns. 

In  the  depths  of  India  lives  an  untam- 
able species  of  bee  of  great  size,  feared 
by  natives  and  respected  by  every  bee- 
expert  who  has  gone  to  its  haunts  to 
study  its  ways.  In  ferocity  and  inde- 
pendence it  is  a  larger  cousin  to  our  own 
hornet.  From  this  least  social  of  the 
species  we  have  come  down  to  the  gentle 
domestic  Italian  variety,  now  most  de- 
sired as  a  producer  of  honey.  With  a 
capacity  to  store  up  more  sweet  than  any 
type  known,  the  Italian  bee  combines  an 
easy-going  disposition  and  freedom  from 
nervousness  that  permits  hives  to  be 
opened  at  times  without  resentment  or 
alarm.  Lately  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  imported  colonies  of  bees 
from  the  I'dack  and  Caspian  Seas,  known 
as  Caucasian  l)ees,  who  breed  and  work 
well,  but  are  distinguished 
especially  by  amiability. 
Even  when  disturbed  or 
roughly  sjiakcn,  it  is  claimed, 
they  will  not  sting. 

Bee-keeping  begins  with 
and  centers  around  the 
queen  of  the  swarm.  She  is 
often  a  lady  of  imperial  de- 
scent, for  upon  her  influence 
depends  the  increase  of  the 
colony  and  its  industry  in 
honey  gathering.  In  many 
instances  she  is  more  valu- 
able in  the  monetary  sense 
than  a  good  milch  cow,  or 
even  two,  for  $50  to  $200  is 
not  an  exceptional  price  for 
an  Italian  queen  bee  of  cer- 
tain strains.  A  queen  bee  of 
considerable  fame  died  two 
years  ago  in  Ohio,  after  a 
long  life  of  usefulness — 
more  than  tliree  years,  a  no- 
table age.  She  was  first  dis- 
covered by  her  owners  in  one 
of  their  hives  because  that 
hive  produced  far  more 
honey  than  any  other.  When 
singled  out  for  breeding  pur- 
poses she  produced  dau.gh- 
ters  that  in  turn  became 
queens,  and  her  progeny 
were  so  exceptional  that  the 
difference  between  100  hives 
ruled  bv  them  and  the  same 


luimber  dominated  by  ordinary  queens 
amounted  to  several  tons  additional  honey 
in  a  few  summers.  This  (pieen  was  val- 
ued at  $200,  and  her  owners  recently 
stated  that  they  would  willingly  pay 
$1,000  to  have  her  back  anil  in  the  prime 
of  her  life — six  months  old.  One  reason 
why  such  queens  are  valuable  is  l)ccause 
their  hives  seldom  swarm,  and  another  is 
that  they  jjroduce  a  breed  of  worker  bees 
with  tongues  longer  than  in  ordinary 
strains,  enabling  them  to  go  deeper  into 
flowers  and  gather  more  honey. 

Queen  bees  maybe  ptirchased  for  as  lit- 
tle as  $1.00,  and  from  that  to  $10.00  is  tlie 
average  price.  These  royal  ladies  are  sent 
all  over  the  world,  traveling  by  express 
in  sjx'cially  constructed  box -cages.  Colo- 
nies of  Italian  bees  to  accompany  them, 
setting  the  novice  up  from  the  very  start, 
cost  $7.00  to  $io.no  with  hive.    With  such 
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a  colony  it  is  best  to  purchase  two  extra 
hives  for  new  swarms  at  a  cost  of  $2.00 
or  $3.00  each.  An  initial  investment  of 
$25.00  will  provide  two  colonies,  with  ex- 
tra hives,  a  bee  veil,  bee  gloves,  bee 
smoker  and  other  minor  essentials.  These, 
with  a  good  manual  on  bee-keeping  and 
a  subscription  to  one  or  two  of  the  best 
bee  journals,  furnish  a  groundwork  upon 
which  an  important  home  industry  may 
be  built. 

Bee-keeping,  like  most  things  pertain- 
ing to  farm  and  garden,  is  best  begiui  in 
the  early  spring.  Bees  are  easier  to  handle 
then,  and  readily  thrive  in  a  new  localitv 
if  installed  before  fruit  trees  1)loom.  A 
single  colony  is  advisable  for  the  novice. 
As   in  poultry   raising,  too   large  an   in- 


vestment is  certain  to  invite  disaster. 
A  single  colony  of  bees  will  yield  as 
much  as  one  hundred  pounds  of  honey  in 
a  season,  or  more  than  an  average  family 
will  consume.  A  little  experience  soon 
produces  a  surplus  of  this  staple  for  sale, 
and  good  prices  are  easily  realized  in  the 
suburbs  for  a  known  product.  Curiously 
enough,  there  is  a  widespread  belief  that 
much  of  the  comb  honey  on  general  sale 
is  artificial.  Strained  honey  may  be  sim- 
ulated, but  not  comb  honey.  Wa.x  foun- 
dations, upon  which  bees  start  cells,  is 
made  by  machinery  and  placed  in  hives, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  about  any  comb 
honey  found  in  the  market  anywhere.  It 
is  the  product  of  bees  alone.  It  bears 
their  trademark,  and  cannot  be  imitated. 


Suburban  Ocean  Voyages 


By  JOHN   SINGLETON 


Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — roll! 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 

Stops  with  the  shore. 

— Childe  Harold. 


(J.ME  time  ago  the  Xew  York 
police  arrested  a  man  who 
refused  to  leave  a  North 
River  ferryboat  after  mak- 
ing several  trips.  When 
brought  into  court  on  a 
charge  of  "disorderly  con- 
duct" he  pleaded  that  a  sea 
voyage  had  been  prescribed  for  his 
health,  and  that  he  was  taking  the  onlv 
form  of  such  a  tonic  within  his  means. 
This  attempt  to  benefit  by  tlie  invigorat- 
ing power  of  old  ocean  was  so  unprece- 
dented, even  in  police  records,  that  the 
prisoner  got  his  discharge  and  a  warning. 
The  resident  of  New  Jersey  who 
travels  back  and  forth  across  the  North 
River  each  week-day  takes  a  similar  sea 
•voyage,  but  on  the  easv  installment  plan. 
Friends  do  not  consider  it  worth  while 
to  come  down  and  see  him  ofif,  and  the 
popular  steamer  basket  is  never  delivered 
to  liim  on  shipboard.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  looks  at  himself  in  the 
light  of  a  sea-goer  at  all.  Yet  he  is,  in 
verity.  The  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of 
bracing    salt    air,    night    and    morning. 


mount  up  into  a  ])retty  table  of  time  and 
distance  in  a  year. 

From  the  downtown  ferries  the  time 
consumed  is  a  little  less  than  ten  minutes 
per  tri]i.  In  the  twelvemonth  this  amounts 
to  very  nearly  as  long  as  is  taken  by  the 
crack  ocean  liners  in  running  from  New 
Yoik  to  Queenstown.  The  distance  trav- 
eled in  a  year  represents  a  coastwise  voy- 
age from  New  York  to  Halifax,  or  on 
land  from  New  York  to  Pittsburg. 

From  Twenty-third  street  the  time  is 
not  appreciably  longer,  but  the  distance 
would  amount  to  a  trip  from  New  York 
to  Halifa.x  and  another  from  New  York 
to  Havana,  or  a  land  trip  from  New  York 
to  Chevcnne,  Wyo. 

The  bustling  North  River  never  takes 
on  the  ethereal  blue  of  mid-ocean.  It  lacks 
a  sweeping  horizon,  too,  while  the  grate- 
ful solitude  of  the  trackless  deep  beyond 
the  harbor  disappeared  from  its  waters 
almost  as  soon  as  Hendrik  Hudson  first 
pointed  the  dumpy  prow  of  the  "Half 
Moon"  toward  Albanv  in  hope  of  finding 
the  fabled  Northwest  Passage  to  India. 

And  tliere  is  verv  little  of  the  romantic 
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aboiu  tlif  Xiirth  River.  Instead  of  wide 
yards  and  Ijcllyiny-  canvas,  it  lias  canal- 
boats.  Ratlicr  t]ian  tlie  majestic  .steel 
warsliip.  the  matter-of-fact  world  of  com- 
merce finds  it  a  channel  for  ponderous 
freisfht  ferries,  which  look  like  segments 
of  railroad  yards  heinf:^  taken  about  un- 
der the  cliaperonage  of  their  cynical  tugs. 
The  tug,  in  fact,  is  the  Xortli  River's 
most  interesting  craft,  instinct  as  it  is 
witli  life  and  power.  Even  if  one  saw 
the  shipping  of  story  and  romance  on  his 
daily  trips  it  is  likely  that  the  color  would 
disajipcar  as  soon  as  one  set  foot  on  the 
prosaic  ferryboats. 

.'"'till,  a  certain  very  tangible  flavor  of 
the  sea  clings  to  this  thronged  waterway. 
Till  the  end  of  time  it  will  have  briny 
breezes,  and  even  the  most  unpicturesque 
accessions  to  its  native  craft  but  add  to 
its  hurrv  and  interest.  There  are  certain 
spots  where  one  feels  instinctively  that  he 
is  at  a  center  of  affairs.  .\  newspaiier 
office  after  tiiidnieht  is  one  of  them,  as 
are  great  railroad  depots,  ocean  steamship 
wharves  and  playhouses.  The  Xorth 
River  is  such  a  center  of  activit\ .  l'(ion 
its  strong  tides  float  innumeralile  trap- 
pings and  accessories  of  mmlern  civiliza- 


tiiin.  CDUiing  fri)m  I'.verywhere  and  going 
I'^verywhere. 

.Making  a  livelihood  in  Xew  ^'ork  im- 
plies a  tri])  night  and  morning  to  one  of 
its  residential  districts.  The  sea  voyage 
of  the  New  Jersey'  suburbanite  is  the 
tno.st  agreeable  method  of  getting  back 
and  forth  between  home  and  livelihood — 
an  immeasurable  improvement  upon  the 
wild  struggle  at  the  bridge  which  the 
Ilrooklvnite  undergoes,  or  the  loathsome 
ride  on  an  elevated  train  to  1  larlem.  The 
contrast  between  these  primitive  accoiu- 
modations  and  the  roomy  ferry  is  obvi- 
ous. 

There  is  room,  and  fresh  sea  air,  ami  a 
glimi)sc  of  a  wide  expanse  of  waters 
grateful  to  the  body  and  soul.  The  lat- 
ter are  daily  incidents  to  the  Jerseyite. 
but  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  who 
live  in  Maidialtan  or  who  travel  to  other 
suburban  districts. 

The  matter  of  more  than  one  hundre<l 
hours  of  the  year  spent  thus  means  nuich 
in  working  ability  and  health,  ami  that 
the  suburban  sea  vnvage  is  valued  is 
shown  bv  the  fact  that  thousands  cross 
this  strait  on  deck  Imth  summer  and  win- 
ter. 
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A  Typical   Suburban   Home 
in  Cranford 


Jottings  From  the  Smoking  Car 

By  THE  COMMUTER 


.\'],\'  tliirty-four  private 
dwellings  are  building  in 
-Manhattan  at  present.  The 
World  says:  "There  is  to- 
day not  a  single  dwelling 
limise  in  process  of  con- 
struction in  the  borough  of 
Alanhattan  south  of  Four- 
teenth street ;  such  a  situation  appears 
never  to  have  existed  before  in  the  liistory 
of  the  city."  Experts  say  the  number  of 
private  dwellings  erected  during  1905 
will  hardly  exceed  thirty-four.  In  1904 
only  33  were  built;  in  1903,  85;  in  1902, 
144,  and  in  1901,  97.  Fifteen  years  ago 
the  number  built  was  835.  so  that  the  de- 
crease has  been  startling.  Onlv  since  1900 
has  the  yearly  number  gone  below  300. 
The  World  has  delved  into  the  records 
of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  s-ince  1890. 
These  records  show  conclusively  that  the 
tendencv  from  vear  to  vear  has  been  for 


tlothamites  to  crawl  higher  and  higher 
up  into  the  air  in  search  of  dwelling 
places.  This  may  be  accounted  for  read- 
ily by  two  facts :  First,  the  limited  area 
of  the  borough ;  second,  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  land.  A  few  years 
ago  the  average  cost  of  private  dwellings 
erected  in  New  York  proper  was  $15,000. 
Now  it  is  more  than  $85,000.  This  goes 
to  prove  that  only  the  very  wealthy  peo- 
ple of  the  city  in  these  latter  days  have 
the  courage  to  erect  private  dwellings  on 
ground  that  has  become  so  enormously 
valuable  that  it  can  only  pay  a  profit  to 
the  investor  when  occupied  by  a  tall 
building.  Every  year  has  witnessed  a 
greater  degree  of  luxury  and  magnifi- 
cence in  the  matter  of  the  city's  private 
dwelling  houses.  In  the  Bronx  there  are 
under  construction  some  fifteen  dwelling- 
houses,  and  the  aggregate  cost  will  not 
be  more  than  $60,000.    In  that  borough 
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nearly  all  of  the  activity  in  the  way  of 
buildings  is  in  the  direction  of  Hats.  This 
may  be  attributed  in  great  measure  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  last  year  land  val- 
ues in  the  borough  have  more  than 
doubled,  and  in  order  to  get  a  reasonable 
return  on  their  investments  builders  have 
found  it  necessary  to  occupy  ground  with 
more  than  a  single-famih'  Iniilding. 


In  one  of  the  magazines  that  has  a 
classified  advertising  section  devoted  to 
real  estate,  appears  an  advertisement 
that  echoes  the  suburban  tendency  in  no 
uncertain  way.  'T  want  country  prop- 
erty," says  the  advertiser.  "I  have  forty 
modern  apartment  houses  in  New  York 
City,  well  rented  they  have  equities  rang- 
ing from  $30,000  to  $400,000 ;  the  own- 
ers want  country  places.  I  have  ten  ho- 
tels, all  well  rented ;  want  country  prop- 
erty in  part  payment.  I  have  thirty-five 
business  properties,  all  well  rented ;  own- 
ers will  exchange  for  country  estate.  I 
have  tenements  to  exchange  for  farms. 
I  have  over  one  hundred  private  houses 
in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn,  some 
of  them  big  bargains ;  the  owners  will 
take  small  free  and  clear  country  places 
in  part  payment,  and  balance  can  remain 
on  mortgage." 


':':Mj^ 


When  .Mrs.  Newlywed  was  nicely  set- 
tled in  her  Harlem  Hat,  all  her  girl 
friends  hastened  to  call  and  see  her  home, 
says  the  Sun.  It  was  very  pretty  and  the 
'"darling  little  buffet"  in  the  dining-room 
was  the  envy  of  all.  When  the  bride  left 
the  room  one  iniiuisitive  miss  raised  the 
dainty  curtain  around  the  "cute  buffet" 
and  the  secret  was  out.  Being  pressed 
for  room,  and  not  needing  the  steam  radi- 
ator in  the  spring,  Mrs.  Xewlywcd  had 
taken  an  unused  leaf  from  the  dining- 
room  table,  laid  it  across  the  radiator, 
arranged  a  spotless  curtain  around  it, 
and  spread  an  embroidered  cloth  over  the 
top.  Then  she  hung  a  pretty  mirror  di- 
rectly over  the  center.  A  shining  chafing 
dish  and  a  tew  cut  glass  dishes  rounded 
out  the  buffet. 


.\  curious  case  is  reported  from  Chi- 
cago. In  that  original  city,  wlicre  over- 
crowding has  not  as  yet  forced  residents 
into  11ats,  a  prominent  real  estate  owner 
and  dealer.  Air.  Abram  L.  Stone,  has 
been  forced  to  apply  for  an  injunction  to 
prevent  his  wife  moving  from  their  old- 
fashioned,  comfortable  house  on  a  pleas- 
ant avenue  into  a  modern  flat.  The  in- 
junction was  granted.  "Xow,"  says  the 
Chicago   Trihiiiw.  "Mr.   Stone  can  con- 


fl» 


'W^ 


A  P»l«ii*l  S«Aside  Home 
Ne»r  Monmouth  B<»ch 
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tiniic  to  incase  his  feet  in  carpet  slippers 
and  read  before  a  real  fireplace  on  cool 
nights.  He  will  not  have  to  put  up  with 
the  apologies  for  fireplaces,  consisting  of 
a  mirror  and  a  gas  log,  such  as  modern 
flats  offer.  It  is  a  whole  house  that  Mr. 
Stone  lives  in.  He  does  not  have  to  lis- 
ten to  the  'young  lady  studying  music,' 
as  she  practises  in  the  flat  above.  He 
doesn't  have  to  bother  about  janitors, 
freight  elevators  and  the  other  appurte- 
nances of  flatland.  He  is  now  king  in  his 
own  castle.  " 


Newark  is  extensively  used  by  suburb- 
anites as  a  secondarv  theatrical  center. 


Xew  Jersey's  metropolis  has  si.x  play- 
houses, at  one  of  which  virtually  all  the 
best  attractions  and  stars  are  to  be  seen 
during  the  season.  Richard  JNIansfield, 
and  actors  of  similar  caliber,  are  fre- 
quently seen  there  during  the  season,  and 
the  entertainment  is  alwavs  of  the  first 
order.  The  other  houses  offer  vaudeville, 
farce,  musical  comedy  and  good  old- 
fashioned  melodrama  in  great  variety. 
Besides  the  obvious  convenience  of  re- 
turning home  on  the  theatrical  trains 
more  quickly  than  one  could  go  from 
New  York's  theatrical  district  to  Har- 
lem, there  is  the  advantage  of  avoiding 
that  pest  of  the  Broadway  theaters,  the 
ticket-speculator. 


The  Building  of  a  $3,000  Suburban  House 


ES,  we  built  the  house,  and 
live  to  tell  the  tale.  Not 
that  we  laid  the  foundation, 
or  cut  the  timbers,  or  drove 
the  nails  with  our  own 
hands,  but  we  did  make  the 
plans,  and  we  did  spend  a 
great  deal  of  our  spare  time 
watching  the  rest  of  the  process,  for,  be- 
sides being  our  own  architects,  we  were 
our  own  overseers. 

One  of  the  main  things  to  keep  in 
mind  in  our  design  was  to  secure,  by 
means  of  proper  location  of  doors  and 
by  leaving  the  interior  as  free  from  par- 
titions and  obstructions  as  possible,  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  for  in  this  climate 
houses  must  be  built  for  summer  rather 
than  for  winter  use.  The  accompanying 
plans  will  show  that,  on  the  lower  floor, 
with  the  exception  of  the  kitchen  and 
pantry,  there  arc  practically  no  obstruc- 
tions. The  same  thing  is  almost  as  true 
of  the  second  floor. 

As  previously  intimated,  the  house  is 
small.  If  the  reader  doubts  this,  it  might 
amuse  him  to  take  a  rule  and  see  how 
many  of  our  kitchens  he  could  put  into  his 
own,  and  then  wonder  if  we  made  a  mis- 
take. We  did  not.  Had  it  been  neces- 
sary to  use  a  wood  or  coal  range,  this  size 
would  have  been  unbearable,  but.  with  a 
gas  range,  it  is  very  habitable.  The  small 
size  makes  work  easy,   saves  steps  and 


time,  and  gives  us  the  room  where  we 
need  it  most.  The  plan  shows  the  drop- 
leaf  tables,  which  were  fitted  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  size  when  necessary,  but  the 
drop  feature  has  never  seemed  essential. 
Even  if  ever  dropped,  however,  they  are 
still  preferable  to  tables,  as  thev  are  held 
up  Ijy  brackets  so  that  the  floor  sp^ce  is 
not  obstructed  by  table  legs.  In  work- 
ing out  this  arrangement,  things  were 
measured  in  inches,  not  in  feet,  and  every 
available  inch  was  used. 

There  are  lockers  for  kitchen  utensils, 
flour  and  bread  under  the  china  closet  in 
the  partition  (  another  space-saver  ) ,  and 
the  nest  of  drawers  in  the  partition  be- 
tween kitchen  and  pantry  is  arranged 
to  (>pen  both  ways.  This  ])artition,  bv 
the  way,  is  .simply  seven-eighths-inch 
matched  ceiling  to  save  the  space  of  a 
plastered  partition  ;  and  even  the  location 
and  swing  of  the  pantry  doors  were  ar- 
ranged to  suit  a  refrigerator  of  known 
size  which  was  to  be  placed  in  that  cor- 
ner. There  is  also  a  slide  with  hinged 
cover  for  serving  meals  directlv  from 
kitchen  to  dining-room,  and  this  arrange- 
ment saves  a  great  many  steps,  as  the  re- 
cess is  larsre  enough  to  accommodate  an 
entire  meal.  A\'e  also  congratulate  our- 
selves that  we  succeeded  in  arranging  the 
access  to  the  kitchen  so  that,  in  either  di- 
rection, there  are  two  doors  between  it 
and  the  living  part  of  the  house,  and  so 
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that  a  servant  (slioulil  we  ever  possess 
one)  can  reach  the  front  door  without 
passing  through  the  dining-room. 

The  lower  floor  rooms  especially  arc 


a  tale."  If  an\  one  is  lahoring  under  the 
delusion  that  it  is  a  mere  pastime  to  make 
])ine  floors  apjjcar  like  hardwood,  an 
liour's  work  w-ill  undoubtedly  change  his 
mind.  W'e  never  had  any  such  delusion, 
or  the  blasting  of  our  fcjnd  hopes  might 
have  ])rovcd  fatal  to  the  floors.  We 
spent  most  of  our  evenings  for  over  three 
months  crawling  around  on  our  hands 
and  knees.  I'irst  it  was  sandpapering — 
each  room  required  steady  work  for  four 
or  five  evenings.  Then  came  staining : 
we  used  dark  oak  stain  mixed  in  oil,  but 
there  is  quite  a  knack  in  getting  the 
projjcr  color  and  in  ])roperly  ajiplying  it 
to  get  an  even  color.     This  process  re- 


Firsl-floor  plan 


small,  and,  had  they  not  all  been  thrown 
together,  one  might  feel  cramped.  The 
second,  floor  has  all  the  added  area  of  the 
l^iazza,  and,  while  the  exterior  appearance 
leads  one  to  suppose  that  the  ceilings 
must  be  low  and  even  sloping  in  places, 
these  sloping  places  arc  all  hidden  by  the 
closets  in  tlie  corners.  The  front  bed- 
room is  reallv  large  for  almost  any  house, 
and,  with  a  bed  in  one  alcove  and  a  dress- 
er in  the  other,  gives  a  large  area  of  open 
floor  space  that  makes  a  i)leasant  sitting- 
room.  The  librarv,  too,  is  of  good  size : 
but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  really  our  private 
sitting-room,  the  large  size  is  very  desir- 
able. 

.As  to  the  interior  woodwork,  we  were 
again  fortunate :  for,  through  a  friend, 
we  secured  some  very  fine  snuthern  cy- 
press, and  we  used  this  in  the  natural 
finish  evcrvwhere  but  in  the  bathroom. 

The  floors  ?  Yes,  we  have  some.  Thev 
are  only  hard  pine,  but  h^ve  been  mis- 
taken for  hardwood,  and  "thereby  hangs 


The  second  floor 


quired  at  least  one  good  long  evening's 
work  for  each  room.  Next  came  a  coat 
of  white  shellac  to  protect  the  stain  with- 
out changing  the  color.  It  tO(.k  another 
evening  for  each  room  for  this.  Tiiere 
still  remained  two  coats  of  wax  to  be  ap- 
plied. I'.v  the  time  we  had  ai)i)lied  these 
and  had  rubbed  them  both  down  thor- 
oughlv  with  a  weighted  brush,  we  felt 
that  we  had  earned  the  very  delightful 
result.— C<'/(////y  I-'fc  '"  --ii'i^rica. 
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O  less  distinguished  a  resi- 
dent of  New  Jersey  than 
Thomas  A.  Edison  lately 
gave  his  opinion  upon  city 
life  contrasted  with  subur- 
ban. An  interviewer  asked 
him,  in  reference  to  his  in- 
ventions, whether  he  thought 
that  all  this  complicated  machinery  made 
the  world  any  better  or  happier.  Mr. 
Edison  answered :  "I  do  not.  I  wish  I 
could  answer  all  questions  so  easily  and 
so  sincerely.  I  don't  know  what  we  are 
here  for,  and  I  don't  know  where  we  are 
going.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you.  What 
does  this  mad  rush  mean  ?  Why  is  this 
age  going  at  such  a  headlong  pace  ?  Why 
have  we  replaced  the  beautiful  and  the 
simple  with  the  commercial  and  the  sci- 
entific. One  man  leaves  all  and  goes 
about  the  world  hunting  Initterflies.  I 
don't  understand  him.  Would  he  under- 
stand me?  I  do  not  think  so.  I'here  is 
one  thing  certain — our  senses  are  too 
acute  for  the  life  of  the  city ;  they  are 
better  adapted  to  the  rural  life.  I  have 
a  neighbor  who  goes  into  the  city  every 
day;  he  is  dreadfully  worried  crer  the 
fact  that  he  is  growing  deaf,  i  cheer 
him  up  by  telling  him  that  he  is  in  great 
luck :  for  I  never  go  there  without  being 
thankful  for  my  deafness.  If  the  eye- 
sight would  be  blunted  a  little  so  that  we 
would  not  have  so  many  useless  impres- 
sions recorded  in  the  brain  it  would  be 
well.  Our  sense  of  taste  needs  blunting 
also,  and  then  we  would  not  overeat  and 


overdrink.  Xew  Yoik !  It  is  the  epit- 
ome of  the  horror  of  the  age.  I  hate  it. 
I  loathe  its  artificial  way  of  living,  its 
mannerisms,  its  ways  of  thought.  It  has 
but  one  redeeming  feature — it  is  getting 
so  impossible  that  people  must  leave  it  or 
become  crazy.  A  man  in  New  York  gets 
down  to  his  office  at  9,  works  until  12  or 
I,  goes  out,  takes  a  couple  of  cocktails, 
eats  a  hearty  luncheon  hurriedly,  comes 
back  to  his  desk  and  works  until  5  or  6, 
then  rushes  uptown,  stopping  off  for  one, 
two  or  more  drinks,  eats  an  enormous 
dinner,  goes  to  the  theater,  has  a  supper 
afterward,  and  then  tumbles  into  bed. 
This  is  the  type  of  man  who  often  says 
to  me :  'I  don't  see  how  you  stand  the 
strain  of  working  the  way  you  do,  day 
after  day  and  night  after  night,  in  the 
laboratory.'  ^^'ork?  Why,  my  work  is 
play  compared  to  his,  and  yet  I  am  here 
on  an  average  from  8  in  the  morning  until 
10  at  night.  But  I  am  shut  out  from  the 
world  ;  the  work  is  interesting ;  there  is 
none  of  the  terrible  strain  which  comes 
to  the  man  in  the  city." 

Thirty  thousand  persons  witnessed 
Atlantic  City's  June  floral  fete  this  year. 
This  festival  grows  yearl}-,  and  is  be- 
coming, insteacl  of  a  purely  local  event, 
one  of  national  interest.  Tons  of  flowers 
are  used  in  the  decorations,  and  from 
20,000  to  30,000  guests  filled  the  hotels. 
These  do  not  constitute  the  summer  mul- 
titude, but  represent  the  patrons  who  find 
June  their  favorite  month  by  the  sea. 
Only  a  part  of  them  will  remain  through 
the  season.  Those  who  will  go  away 
will  summer  abroad,  in  the  country  or 
the  mountains.  There  is  a  list  waiting 
to  take  up  the  apartments  that  will  be  va- 
cated. Practically  every  hotel  in  the  re- 
sort has  been  actively  engaged  in  doing 
business  since  Easter,  only  the  exclus- 
ively summer  houses,  wliich  are  now  be- 
coming rare,  opening  since  that  period. 
Atlantic  City  is  to  have  many  improve- 
ments, says  the  Herald.  New  Yorkers 
have  created  a  demand  for  finer  hotels. 
Largely  to  them  may  be  credited  the 
plans  for  a  new  hostelry  in  which  a  mil- 
lion dollars  is  to  be  invested  by  the 
Messrs.  \\'hite,  of  the  Hotel  Marlbor- 
ough.   It  is  to  be  located  on  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  street  from  their  present 
house,  which  cost  upward  of  half  a  mil- 
lion. A  bridge  will  be  swung  across  the 
street  to  connect  the  two  big  establish- 
ments. Marble,  tile  and  luxury  will  be 
its  features.  Bids  are  now  in  for  the 
structure,  which  is  to  rise  seven  stories 
and  is  to  be  four  hundred  feet  in  length 
by  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  width. 
The  boardwalk  will  be  arched  for  two 
miles  with  thousands  of  electric  bulbs. 
The  arches,  under  the  plans  now  before 
Council,  will  be  seventy  feet  apart.  The 
effect  will  be  fairylike  at  night.  They 
are  to  burn  from  Jul}'  i  to  September  i. 
The  idea  conies  from  the  popularity  of 
the  archway  of  lights  built  last  summer 
during  the  Jubilee  celebration.  Since 
last  summer  the  city  has  spent  $50,000 
enlarging  the  Esplanade.  It  was  forty 
feet  in  vvidth,  and  there  has  been  added 
nineteen  feet,  running  from  Maryland 
avenue  to  Indiana  avenue,  the  central 
section  of  the  ocean  front  and  the  popu- 
lar one  of  the  resort.  Congestion  has 
marked  the  promenade  in  tliis  locality 
during  the  summer  rush  and  during  the 
Easter  period.  Whh  the  addition  it  is  be- 
lieved that  there  will  be  no  more  protests 
for  elbow  room.  The  resort  has  awarded 
contracts  aggregating  $300,000  for  the 
pavinc  with  asphalt  of  Atlantic  avenue, 
the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  city.  The 
resort  has  called  for  bids  for  the  use  of 
as])ha!t  on  all  unpaved  streets,  which  will 
involve  an  additional  outlay  of  several 
hundred  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  celebration  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Elizabeth  was  an  event  in  that 
suburb  June  7.  In  1780  the  British,  on 
their  way  to  attack  Springfield,  passed 
through  this  old  town  and  met  a  handful 
of  Continentals  and  minute-men,  who 
checked  their  advance.  This  year  the 
anniversary  was  observed  by  ringing  of 
bells,  parades  of  troops,  sJiam  battles, 
etc.  Fiftv  thousand  persons  from  the 
surrounding  country  came  to  tlie  festival. 
The  Sun's  account'  said :  At  sunrise  the 
booming  of  an  old  revolutionary  cannon, 
fired  bv  tlie  Veteran  Zouaves,  aroused  the 
town,  and  the  pealing  of  the  bells  from 
all  the  steeples  proclaimed  the  festival. 
Nine  o'clock  brought  a  military  and  civic 


parade  with  five  thousand  men  in  line, 
who  marched  in  review  to  Union  square, 
the  site  of  the  .skirmish,  where  a  statue  of 
a  minute-man  was  unveiled  by  Miss  Mav 
A.  Barber,  a  lineal  descendant  of  both 
Col.  Dayton  and  Col.  Ogden,  who  com- 
manded the  troops  tliat  repulsed  the  Brit- 
ish. On  the  base  of  the  moiunnent  was 
this  inscription:  "On  this  spot,  at  day- 
break, June  7.  1780,  began  the  fighting 
against  the  Ilritish  forces  moving  toward 
Springfield.  Here  fell  Gen.  Sterling  at 
the  head  of  the  advancing  column.  On 
June  8,  after  the  I'rilish  rereat  from 
Springfield,  Gen.  Hand  here  attacked 
and  drove  back  tlie  Twenty-second  Regi- 
ment to  the  Ilritish  main  position,  at  the 
Point."  Much  interest  centered  around 
the  Old  First  Church,  where  a  talilet  was 
unveiled  commemorating  the  fighting  at 
that  point,  and  the  bravery  of  its  minis- 
ter, the  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  cha]>lain  of 
the  New  Jersey  brigade  under  Washing- 
ton, who  is  said  to  have  torn  up  the  hymn 
books  fur  wadding  for  the  muskets,  and 
.shouted  when  the  fight  was  hottest: 
"Give  them  Watts,  boys ;  give  them 
plenty  of  Watts." 

"Humeritis"  is  said  to  be  tlie  latest 
thing  in  the  disease  line.  The  term  orig- 
inates in  Chicago  where  the  street  cars 
are  about  as  overcrowded  as  here.  The 
character  of  the  new  ailment  is  thus  de- 
scribed ill  an  interview  with  a  Chicagoan 
stoppmg  at  one  of  the  New  York  hotels : 
"No.  the  disease  is  nothing  dreadful.  It 
is  merely  a  lopsidedness  of  the  shoulder, 
occasioned  b\-  hanging  on  to  the  straps  of 
crowded  trolley  cars.  By  the  way.  as 
your  street  cars  arc  packed  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  I  presume  that  the  disease  is 
rife  here,  too,  although  perhaps  you 
haven't  discovered  the  cause  of  it  yet. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  it  here 
I  mav  say  that  it  is  not  a  complaint  that 
can  be  cured  by  an  operation  or  by  the 
taking  of  purple  pills  for  pink  people,  an<l 
that  sort  of  tiling.  The  only  remedy  for 
those  addicted  to  or  are  com|)elle(l  by 
misfortune  to  hang  on  to  a  car  strap 
everv  dav  while  riding  to  and  from  busi- 
ness is  to  simply  alternate  hands  while 
holding  on,  and  then,  if  they  feel  it  will 
relieve  their  misery  in  any  way,  to  write 
sarcastic  letters  to  the  newspapers. 
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A   Handsome   Suburban    Residence 
in   Hamfield 


On  The  Planting  of  Trees  and  Shrubs 

By  SPENCER  BAYNE 


N  amateur  gardener  must 
measure  mentally  the 
height  and  bieadtli  and  the 
luxuriance  of  foliage,  a  tree 
or  shrub  is  likely  to  attain 
if  planted  in  good  soil  and 
a  ])ro]XT  location.  We  see 
in  ol.l-fashioned  gardens 
honeysuckles.  snowballs,  calycanthus, 
syringas  and  lilacs  which  have  attained  a 
rank  growth.  New  owners  of  old  home- 
steads are  often  reluctant  to  cut  out  a  fine 
snowball  or  calycanthus  that  darkens  a 
window. 

It  seems  wanton  destruction  to  cut 
down  splendid  specimens  of  fruit  or 
flower-growing  plants,  yet,  sunshine  is 
positively  a  cure  for  bodily  ills  that  sliade 
would  aggravate.  The  woman  who  long 
ago  planted  the  tiny  snowball  or  small 
apple  trees  failed  to  measure  space  or 
give  a  thought  to  the  future  growth.  A 
city  woman  when  warned  that  an  old 
homestead  for  sale  cheap  was  reputed  un- 


licalthy,  after  looking  over  the  old  house 
concluded  a  little  drainage,  a  thorough 
disinfecting  and  a  thinning  out  of  rank 
trees  and  shrubs  growing  so  near  as  to 
shut  out  from  nearly  every  door  and  win- 
dow the  sunshine  that  should  light  every 
corner,  might  make  the  old  home  over 
into  a  clieerful  abode. 

And  then  each  member  in  the  family 
began  to  protest  against  the  wholesale 
cutting  down  of  trees  and  shrubs.  .Some 
rare  and  valuable  old  fruit  trees  were  cut 
down,  though  the  woman  directing  the 
destruction  deplored  the  necessity.  In  a 
little  time  the  old  abandoned  home  in  its 
renewed  youth  gained  a  new  reputation 
for  health,  good  cheer,  warm  liospitality 
and  light.  The  enforced  cutting  down 
of  a  spice  apple  and  a  beautiful  quince 
tree  is  yet  mourned  by  the  \oung  people 
in  the  family. 

In  selecting  trees  and  shrubs  for  home 
grounds,  it  is  important  the  location  and 
planting   space   be    first   observed.     Take 
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time  to  consider  if  a  wide-spreading  tree 
will  suit  your  space.  Perha])s  an  up- 
growing  tree  will  suit  better,  'try  to  al- 
low for  the  future  growth  of  a  tiny  plant. 
You  may  set  it  too  near  a  window.  The 
growth  depends  upon  the  soil  and  the  ex- 
posure. A  plant  requiring  sunshine  will 
not  develop  well  in  a  shady  spot. 

The  present  owner  of  a  home  founded 
in  the  year  1807  has  a  special  pride  in  a 
number  of  old-fashioned  fruit  trees  and 
flowering  shrubs,  tach  tree  and  shrub 
hns  been   carefully  planted.     Not  a  tree 


is  out  of  |)lace.  In  ])leasant  weather  the 
long,  lazy  bench  invites  occupancy  when 
shade  is  apjjreciated,  and  the  sunlight 
from  sunrise  until  sundown  lights  some 
portion  (jf  the  old  home.  The  future 
owner  of  this  historic  home  will  find  the 
fruit  orchards,  the  snowballs,  syringas, 
lilacs,  bridal  wreath,  calycanthus  and  al- 
theas  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the 
house. 

Sickness  has  not  scourged  the  inmates 
of  this  home,  its  present  owner  Ijeing  a 
ha])py,  jolly  farmer  of  84  years. 


Ross  Esu'e 

On  lh«  Nfw  J«n*y  Shore 


New  York,  the  Colossal  City 


D(;AR  S.\LTL'S  contributes 
to  a  recent  issue  of  Mtiii- 
scy's  Maiiaciiic  an  article  in 
which  he  points  out  the  re- 
markable rapidity  w  i  t  h 
w  h  i  c  h  Xew  York  has 
grown  and  is  growing,  and 
speculates  on  what  it  is  all 
(.■■■niiii<;  t(i.  L'nder  the  heading  of  "A 
Perpetual  House  Famine."  he  says : 

"Meanwhile,  how  shall  it  fare  with  the 
homeless  and  increasing  crowds  ?  Every 
year,  and   for  that  matter  every  month. 


the  supply  of  private  dwellings  dimin- 
ishes. Those  that  remain  will  not  endure 
forever.  Those  of  recent  constructi<  >u  are 
designed  only  for  the  rich,  who  each  >ear 
arc  retreating  more  and  more  conspicu- 
ouslv  to  their  country  seats,  and  who  oc- 
cupy their  town  residences  for  hut  brief 
])eriods.  generally  for  four  months  out  of 
the  twelve.  We  do  not  blame  them  for 
that.    ( )n  the  contrary. 

T.ut  the  point  is  elsewhere.  <ir  rather 
it  is  here.  A  trifle  more  than  a  century 
nrr.i   ih.T.'    were,    relativolv   speaking,   so 
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many  people  in  New  York,  and,  speaking 
relatively  also,  so  few  homes,  that  a  house 
famine  occurred,  as  a  result  of  which  a 
lot  of  people  were  obliged  to  put  their 
effects  in  the  City  Hall  and  go  to  jail 
for  lodgings.  That  historic  famine  may 
seem  sporadic.  It  is  constant,  with  this 
difference:  People  nowadays,  to  whom 
private  dwellings,  apartment  hotels,  and 
country  seats  are  equally  impossible,  put 
their  effects  in  storage  and  jail  them- 
selves in  flats.  There  is  progress ! 

"Yet  somewhere  there  is  always  light, 
and  for  the  'flatters,'  too,  there  are 
gleams.  The  gleams  radiate  from  rapid 
transit.  But  the  light  is  in  the  outlying 
districts,  which  improved  communica- 
tion will  reflect.  There,  in  lieu  of  in- 
frequent and  expensive  dwellings,  will 
rise  multitudes  of  inexpensive  homes — 
squares  and  crescents  such  as  suburban 
London  knows,  mile  after  mile  of  houses, 
league  upon  league  of  villas,  all  of  them 
unpretentious,  distressingly  similar,  but 
convenient,  accessible,  secure  from  the 
noise  and  perplexities  of  the  colossal 
city,  and  each  of  them  to  some  human 
being  the  center  of  the  universe,  the  one 
spot  really  cherished,  the  home  in  which 
loves  and  lives  unfold. 

"Incidentally,  in  the  mammoth  me- 
tropolis another  and  a  more  notable 
change  will  have  occurred.  Pathology  is 
famihar  with  a  malady  known  as  dis- 
placement of  the  heart.  Of  this  com- 
plaint one  of  the  symptoms,  or,  more  ex- 
actly, one  of  the  results,  is  loss  of  mem- 
ory. The  patient  forgets.  He  becomes 
apliasiac.  At  first  he  cannot  remember 
names ;  then  words,  then  faces  desert 
him.  Finally  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  identity  escapes. 

"What  happens  to  men  is  happening 
now  to  New  York.  Where  is  the  heart 
of  Manhattan? 

"Originally  at  Bowling  Green,  upward 
with  the  stream  of  life  it  has  moved, 
halting  only  to  be  displaced  anew,  at 
Broome  street,  at  Bleecker  and  Bond,  at 
Washington  and  Madison  squares,  until 
now  to  the  Plaza.  Where  is  the  heart  of 
New  York  ?  From  one  end  of  the  town  to 
the  other  it  has  moved,  the  result  being 
that  to-day  New  York  is  aphasiac.  There 
are  names  and  places  and  faces  that  she 
remembers  no  more.  But  when  the  va- 
rious subways  and  projected  tunnels  aid- 


ing. New  York,  merged  in  outlying  dis- 
tricts, shall  have  lost  her  identity,  the  dis- 
placement will  be  complete. 

"From  the  Battery  to  Harlem,  Man- 
hattan will  be  comparable  only  to  what 
the  city  is  in  London,  yet  dift'ering  from 
the  latter  in  this — that  it  will  be  the  busi- 
ness center  not  of  a  metropolis  but  of  a 
nation,  a  great  mart,  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  from  end  to  end  wholly  commer- 
cial, thronged  by  day,  vacant  at  night,  a 
Cyclopean  inferno  with  a  blue  sky,  into 
which,  each  morning,  from  Westchester 
and  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  hordes 
of  human  beings  will  descend  and  scheme 
and  fight  and  lie  and  die  for  gold. 

"Such  will  be  the  heart  of  New  York. 
Meanwhile  gold  is  very  obvious,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  highly  requisite. 

"  'To  live  in  New  York  costs,'  said 
Alark  Twain,  'a  trifle  more  than  you've 
got.'  It  pleased  Mr.  Clemens  to  be  face- 
tious. It  pleased  the  late  Mr.  Lorillard 
to  be  precise.  'In  New  York,'  he  declared, 
"it  is  not  possible  to  live  like  a  gentleman 
on  less  than  a  thousand  dollars  a  day.' 

"Though  Mr.  Lorillard  was  precise,  he 
was  not  perhaps  what  you  would  call  pro- 
found. A  gentlemanly  mode  of  life  can 
certainly  be  achieved  on  less.  Yet  given 
such  a  sum,  and  though  you  pay,  as  you 
may,  if  you  care  to,  a  hundred  dollars  a 
day  for  two  rooms  and  a  bath  in  a  Fifth 
Avenue  inn — and  particularly  if  you 
economize  in  a  fifteen  thousand  per  an- 
num flat — you  will  still,  if  you  are  care- 
ful, have  a  surplus. 

"But  not  much  of  a  surplus  if  you  pro- 
pose to  have  a  house  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
an  opera  box,  a  stable,  a  chef,  milliners' 
bills,  jewelers'  also,  and,  with  them,  the 
other  necessary  adjuncts  of  smart  ex- 
istence. In  that  case  you  will  find  that 
a  thousand  dollars  a  day  will  just  about 
keep  the  wolf  out  of  the  drawing-room, 
without,  it  may  be,  even  getting  your 
name  in  the  papers.  In  any  event,  on  a 
thousand  a  day,  \vhich  is  nearly  what 
ten  million  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent, 
produces,  you  mav  be  regarded  as  leading 
a  gentlemanly  life,  but  you  will  not  be 
accounted  wealthy. 

"No,  indeed!  Rent-rolls  which  any- 
where else  would  spell  opulence  do  not 
take  one  very  far  in  New  York.  Save  in 
fairyland  and  old  Rome,  never,  at  any 
time,  in  anv  form  of  societv,  however  dis- 
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linguislKd  or  extinguished,  has  civiliza- 
tion beheld  greater  lavishness  than  that 
which  our  metropolitan  plutocracy  dis- 
plays. More  ornate  than  the  swirl  of 
London  and  more  resplendent  than  that 
of  Paris,  it  is  only  royalty  that  can  vie 
with  it,  and  not  always  with  success.  In 
Europe  there  is  many  a  palace  that  would 
hide  its  diminished  roof  beside  the  sheer 
luxury  of  Fifth  Avenue  homes.  In  other 
European  palaces,  overlords  and  over- 
ladies  are  served  with  greater  pomp,  but 
not  with  greater  perfection  than  that 
which  these  homes  attain  :  and  in  them 
yoti  will  see  women  on  whose  necks  are 
stones  by  comparison  to  which  crown 
jewels  are  lack-luster.  The  bank  ac- 
counts are  as  startling  as  the  gems,  and 
these  accounts  aiding  there  has  resulted 
a  general  gorgeousness  that  is  really 
stunning — a  gorgeousness  of  which  the 
uninitiated  get  in  Central  Park  barely 
a  glimpse  and  but  a  vision  at  the  opera. 

"In  its  construction  New  York  is  a 
colossal  city.  But  in  the  wealth  exhibited 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  its  auriferous 
stream  it  is  not  merely  colossal,  it  is 
uni(|ue." 


\\hen  the  requirements  of  sanitation 
and  prophylaxis  of  disease  demand  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  money  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  keeping  down  exiiense. 
sometimes  regardless  of  other  considera- 
tions, trouble  ensues.  There  is  then  re- 
quired a  campaign  of  education  and  of 
enlightenment  of  the  people  and  of  the 
law-makers  so  that  proper  legislation  may 
be  secured  to  enforce  what  may  not  be 
willingly  done  otherwise,  ^\'e  are  much 
interested  to  note  the  report  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railway  of  New  Jersey,  which  has 
recently  installed  a  system  of  car  clean- 
ing by  the  vacuum  sweeping  system.  The 
dirt  and  dust  is  drawn  from  all  the  sur- 
faces in  the  car  by  suction  through  a  pipe. 
The  work  is  done  effectively,  hygienic- 
allv,  and — a  noteworthy  fact — economic- 
allv.  The  railroad  management  annomices 
that  this  system  reduces  the  cost  of  clean- 
ing so  that  two  cars  can  be  thorouglil\- 
cleaned  under  the  new  system  at  the  same 
expense  of  time  and  money  as  was  for- 
merly consumed  in  cleaning  one.  This 
fact,  in  connection  with  the  increased 
sanitarv  value,  is  sure  to  cause  a  general 
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introduction  of  this  method  within  a 
short  time,  not  only  by  other  transporta- 
tion companies,  but  by  theaters,  hotels 
and  places  of  public  resort. — Journal 
.hiicrican  Mcdica!  Associufioii. 


Town  Life 

God  iiKule  tliL-  country,  and  man  made  tlic  tmvn. 
What  wonder  then  that  health  and  virtue— .«ifls 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught 
That  life  holds  out  to  all— should  most  abound. 
And    least    be    threatened,    in    the    fields    and 

groves  ? 
Possess  ye  therefore,  ye  who,  borne  about 
In  chariots  and  sedans,  know  no  fatigue 
But  that  of  idleness,  and  taste  no  scenes 
But  such  as  art  contrives,  possess  ye  still 
Your  element ;  there  only  can  ye  shine  : 
There  onlv  minds  like  yours  can  do  no  harm. 
Our  groves  were  planted  to  console  at  noon 
The  pensive  wanderer  in  their  shades.     .\t  eve 
The  moonbeam,  sliding  softly  in  between 
The  sleeping  leaves,  is  all  the  light  they  wish  : 
Birds  warbling  all  the  nnisic.     We  can  spare 
The  splendor  of  your  lamps:  they  but  eclipse 
Our  softer  satellite.     Your  songs  confound 
Our  more   harmonious  notes:   the  thrusli   de- 
parts. 
Scared,  and  the  offended  nightingale  is  mute. 
There  is  a  pulilic  mischief  in  your  mirth ; 
It  plagues  your  country.     Folly  such  as  yours, 
Graced  with  a  sword,  and  worthier  of  a  fan. 
Has    made— what    enemies    could    ne'er    have 

done — 
Our  arch  of  empire,  steadfast  but  for  you, 
A  mutilated  structure,  soon  to  fall. 

— Coti'pcr. 


''We  have  one  baby,  would  you  mind  it'" 
she  fahcre<l  to  the  landlord. 

"Mind  it  I  What  do  you  take  me  for,  a 
nurse?"  was  his  brutal  reply. — Exchange. 

Lady  (looking  for  an  apartment):  I'd  like 
to  see  the  janitor,  please. 

Assistant  :  Did  yez  have  an  appointment  wid 
him  ? — linioklyn  Life. 

MELROSE^LNN 

BELMAR,  N.   J. 


Directly  on  the    Ocean 
Beach 

Large  and  Airy  Rooms 

Cuisine    and   service   of 
Assured  Excellence 

Write  for  Booklet 

E.   PRlNCf,    :    :    Proprietor 
H.  O.  SMITH.    :    :    Manager 

Hotel  Columbia 

BELMAR,  N,  J, 
Right  close   to  the  ocean 

RUXXlXc;    W.\TKR    IX 
E\'ERY    RUOil 

Family  and  Transient  Patronage  of  the 

Most  Select  Class 

Open  June  25  FRANK  DeWOLF 


Neptune  House 


BELMAR.  N.  J. 


Directly  on  the  Ocean 

Front 

Rooms  Single  and  En 

Suite 

Cuisine     and     Service 

of 

the 

Highest    Order 

Everything    Modern 

Terms  Moderate 

Casino  Near  by 

J. 

COX 

f^ 


m'Jr^'l- 


CASINO 


,v 


BELMAR,   N.  J. 

Meals  a  la  Carte 

Superior  Service 

T.   J.  MURPHY.  Proprietor 

The  Carletonl^Pe:,'?;.'. 

^^^^^^^^^^■^^i^^^ia^  the  Ocean  ■& 

I  las  ami  Electric  Lights  Select  E.imily  Hotel 

OPEN    ]UXE   TO   OCTOHER 

Twenty-eighth  Season  yy      H      STOYLE 

under  present  management 


ThcLLANYMOR'^N' 

Situated  one  block  from  the  ocean 
and   near   the  Shark   River  inlet 


BELMAR 


.Ml  Modern  Improvements 
Open  from  June  is  to  Sept.  15 

Address,  HRS.  H.  J.  TAYLOR 


FIFTEENTH  SEASON 
I890-  1 90s 
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A  Handsome 
Residence 


B 


usiness 


and  the  Professions  in  the  Suburbs 


Iact(ir.    hut 


\XV  liiKS  iif  husiness  can  be 
transacted  not  only  without 
Imss  of  time  and  casli.  at  a 
distance  from  the  city,  hut 
witli  decided  advantage  in 
tlic  wav  of  transit  as  well 
as  profits.  The  saving  in 
rent  is,  of  course,  the  first 
nearness    to    fuel    and    fre- 


quentU  to  power  is  to  be  considere<l.  lie- 
vr)nd  tliis  the  moral  cflfect  of  peaceful  and 
i)eautiful  surroundings  is  not  a  matter  of 
light  import  to  either  employers  or  eni- 
plovecs.  The  continuous  racket  of  city 
life  pulls  down  the  physical  structure, 
disturbs  and  disorders  the  mental  facul- 
ties, and  has  no  slight  bearing  upon  the 
morale  of  the  human  being. 

The  professional  man  is  especially  in 
need  of  rest  and  recuperation.  (Inly  the 
strong  can  endure  the  strain  of  city  life 
for  anv  length  of  time.     Chicago  school 


authorities,  in  a  recent  report,  afiinn  that 
there  is  a  steadx  deterioration  of  vital 
force,  which  nnist  he  hereafter  taken  into 
account  with  more  accuracy  in  dealing 
with  the  children  of  our  larger  cities. 
.\mong  the  injurious  tendencies  they 
count  the  jar,  rattle  and  general  noise  of 
citv  life  as  most  serious.  The  effect  is 
eriually  disastrous  upon  adults.  The  ])rol>- 
lem  is  now  confronting  us  whether  we 
cannot  escajie,  to  a  large  extent,  these  de- 
structive forces.  The  minister  whose 
hearers  cover  a  wide  district  is  no  nearer 
his  Hock  hv  having  a  residence  in  the 
crowd  than  by  inhabiting  a  suburban 
home.  He  nnist  travel  by  trollev  while 
limiting  out  these  jieople  in  either  case, 
and  the  ditTerence  in  time  is  trilling— not 
seldom  in  his  favor  even,  when  starting 
from  a  less  crowded  district.  He  will  not 
fail  to  meet  anv  emergent  call,  for  the 
telephone  bell   i"s   in   his  country   house, 
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A   Pretty  Woodland   Outlook 
on  the  New  Jersey  Central 


suninioning  him  quite  as  readily  as  from 
his  city  liome.  Meanwhile  his  garden 
gives  him  exercise  as  well  as  considerable 
food,  while  his  children  grow  up,  like 
himself,  without  becoming  victims  of 
crowding  and  noise.  He  is  no  farther  in 
time  measure  from  the  schoolhouse,  as  he 
is  no  farther  from  his  church  and  flock. 
The  libraries,  the  opera  houses  and  stores 
are  not  conveniently  reached.  Yet  we 
are  not  sure  that  some  of  these  will  not 
also  be  suburbanized.  An  opera  house  in 
a  garden  or  park  is  not  an  impossibility  : 
neither  is  a  suburban  store  an  impossible 
substitute  for  a  downtown  store.  Half 
New  York  could  go  outward  to  purchase 
goods  as  easily  as  to  go  inward. 

The  lawyer  seems  to  be  more  confined 
to  city  limitations — at  least  for  his  ofifice. 
Yet  it  happens  to  be  true  that  no  other 
profession  is  so  frequently  securing  sub- 
urban residences.  The  tendency  to  obtain 
summer  homes  was  found  to  be  sugges- 
tive of  permanent  homes.  It  demonstrated 
the  possibilities ;  and  now  the  country 
home  is  demanded  not  only  for  recreation 
but  as  an  essential  to  the  true  evolution  of 
a  family.  The  lawyer,  by  means  of  the 
telephone,  can  transact  a  good  deal  of 
routine  business  even  better  than  when 


he  is  confined  to  his  office,  with  clients. 

Doctors  are  developing  a  system  of 
telephone  service.  One  of  them  says: 
"A  new  scale  of  charges  has  arisen  cov- 
ering answers  to  consultation  over  the 
wire,  frequently  from  a  long  distance. 
These  are  often  answerable  without  a 
subsequent  visit.  It  is  curtailing  the  most 
laborious  part  of  a  phvsician's  work,  es- 
pecially night  rides."  A  recent  report 
on  rural  telephones  says:  "Phvsicians  are 
called  over  the  wires,  and  while  the  trips 
made  are  fewer,  the  consultations  are 
more  frequent."  From  a  professional 
standpoint  this  can  only  be  satisfactory, 
for  it  gives  the  doctor  a  closer  relation  to 
all  his  clientele.  He  can  observe  a  dozen 
]iatients  at  the  same  time.  This  applies 
quite  as  truly  to  the  country  as  to  the  city. 
The  development  of  rural  telephones  has 
been  enormous  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Near  the  villages  there  is  hardly  a  farm- 
er's house  without  its  wire.  Another  ten 
years  will  make  it  hard  to  find  a  rural 
home  still  disconnected.  It  is  a  social 
revolution,  and  in  no  way  is  the  change 
greater  than  in  the  relation  of  the  family 
to  its  physician. 

How  far  out  may  this  suburbanism 
reach?    This  is  bevond  exact  limitation. 
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One  half  hour  will  carry  a  lawyer  or  doc- 
tor five  or  six  miles  outside  the  crowded 
streets.  Tliis  leaves  each  one  to  estimate 
his  own  interests.  One  lawyer  writes :  "I 
do  not  find  it  difficult  to  sustain  my  resi- 
dence twelve  miles  outside  of  closely  built 
city  lines."  The  tendency  is  to  create  a 
change  of  hours.  When  we  have  adopted 
the  country,  or  allowed  it  to  adopt  us,  we 
soon  begin  to  accept  its  suggestion.  Peo- 
ple naturally  go  to  sleep  at  an  earlier 
hour  in  the  countr}-  and  rise  earlier  in  the 
morning.  For  this  reason  our  days  are 
Iduger,  and  if  S]jent  in  the  city  we  still 
have  our  evenings  at  home.  A  few  care- 
fully collected  statistics  show  that  the 
drift  is  quite  decidedly  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  country  homes  on  the  part  of  law- 
yers. 

As  we  are  discussing  the  ]iriil)lem  of 
the  professional  man  unly,  wc  cannot  es- 


timate the  effect  of  city  resilience  in  gen- 
eral, or  the  extent  of  possible  suburban- 
ism.  The  estimate  will  follow  the  fact 
that  the  merchant  is  just  as  surely  going 
to  escape  city  restrictions  as  his  neigh- 
bors. The  banker  is  favorably  situated 
for  the  change.  The  clerk  and  the  ap- 
prentice may  follow  without  any  loss,  but 
with  favorable  change  of  habits  and  im- 
mense gain  in  health  and  iia])piness. 
Suburbanism  of  this  sort  will  certainly 
reach  out  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles 
around  our  larger  cities,  and  around  our 
smaller  cities  for  eight  or  ten  miles.  Be- 
yond this  there  will  be  an  outer  circle  of 
manufacturing  and  printing  houses,  if 
not  shops  and  stores.  Will  this  suburban- 
ism ultimately  coalesce,  leaving  the  city 
])roper  as  a  nucleus  around  our  power 
liouses.  hotels  and  wholesale  establish- 
ments ? — The  Indcf>cndcnt 


A  Typical  Suburban  Home 
on  the  New  J«r»cy  Central 
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Why  He  Stood   Up 

After  the  conductor  and  the  messenger  boy 
had  vainly  informed  the  yonng  man  that  there 
was  a  vacant  seat  ahead,  the  stout  man  took  a 
shy  at  him. 

"Sir."  he  said,  "there  is  room  for  you  to  sit 
down." 

"I  know  lliat."  returned  the  young  man.  "liut 
I  don't  want  to  sit  down.     I'm  too  tired." 

The  stout  man  gasped.  "To  tired  to  sit  down? 
Good  Lord !" 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  "Tve  been  sit- 
ting all  day.  I  need  a  rest.  The  only  way  I  can 
get  it  is  by  standing  in  a  street  car.  I'd  do  it 
if  I   was  the  only  passenger." 

"Well,"  growled  the  .stout  man,  "stand  up  if 
you  want  to,  but  for  heaven's  sake  stand  on  the 
corner  or  some  place  else  where  you  won't 
walk  all  over  my  feet." 

The  young  man  murmured  an  apology  and 
moved  itp  to  a  vacant  seat,  but  he  continued  to 
seek  rest  in  his  own  way. — A'czv  York  Sun. 


Hotels  Colorado* 
and  Atlantic  ^ 


•.■» 


BELMAR,  N.J.     ? 


NOW    OPEN 


DIRPXTLY  O.N  THE  Bl!..\CH  T 

FINE   CUISINE  ORCHESTIl.\  i 

BOOKLET  T 

W.  H.  GROSSUP,  Manager  i 


^.....•.. 


Restawhlle  f^fz 

^^..^^^i^^^^_^^-^^        —  N.  J. 

.  .  .  Two  Blocks  from  the  Ocean 

Entirely  Remodeled  and  Enlarged  g      * 

All  Modern  Improvements  Rliu'wc 

Cuisine   Unsurpassed  BUKlvt; 


The  BREAKERS 

SPRING  LAKE,  N.J 
Now  Open 

On  ocean  front,  rooms  single  and  en 
suite.  Cuisine  of  the  fiigfiest  order. 
Wfiite  service.  Bathing,  Boating, 
Golf,  Tennis,  Coaching.  Music. 
Everything  modern.  Terms  mod- 
erate.     Casino  nearby    .'.     .'.     .'. 

LOUIS  N.  MOSS 


Cbe  Colonial 


Spring  Cake 
Beach,  n.  3. 


Most  Delightfully  Situated 
....  Near  the  Ocean  .... 

Every  Modern  Convenience 

MISS  VANDERHOOF 

and 

MISS  REYNOLDS 


THE  RUSKIN 

SPRING  LAKE,  N.J. 


Every  Modern  IiT\provement 

Strictly  First=CIass 

Open  June  to  October 


BooKlet 
by  Mail 


WM.  H.  H.  MAIZE 
Proprietor 


THE  ALLAIRE 


Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J, 


DELIGHTFULLY  SITUATED    DIRECTLY   Of^   THE   BEACH 


All  Modern  Improvements 

Ball  Room,  Private  Baths,  &c.     Superior  Cuisine 


Under  Same  Management 

E.M.  RICHARDSON 


Wilburton=by=the=Sea 


spring  Lake 
JSf.  J. 


Elevator 


DIRECTLY    ON    THE    OCEAN 
Hot  and  Cold  Sea  'Water  Baths     ::     Suites  with  Private  Baths 


Open  June  to  October 


A.C.  &  H.S.  LetchWorth 
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HOTEL  STRAND 


On  the  Veach  Front 


ATLANTIC 


FAIR-BAIRN  O  WILLIAMS.  Vrops. 

CITY,  N.  J. 


SEA   GIRT,  N.  J. 

^he  TREMONT 

.^  SPECIAL  JUNE  RATES  .< 

Directly  on  the  BeaCh  Every  room  a  full  ocean  view 

Booklet  sent  on 

applit  n/ion 


J*     S.   Hinkson   Woodivard 


Country  Property 

Suburban   Homes 

Farms  and  Home  Sites 


New  Jersey  Land  and 
Investment    Company 

21-^2  DIx  Buildlog  Elizabeth.   N.  J. 


Fresh  Air  and  Endurance 
Fatigue  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  nt  tlie 
Iniinan  race.  Modern  i)hysiology  shows  tliat  it 
is  the  cause  of  nearly  half  and  perhaps  more  of 
the  several  hundred  catalogued  diseases  that 
prey  upon  man.  In  our  a.gc.  with  its  high  pres- 
sure, its  hot  and  hitter  competition,  and  the 
unrelenting  struggle  for  survival,  its  moral 
and  physical  ravages  are  steadily  increasing. 
Cities,  in  which  an  ever  larger  proportion  of 
our  people  dwell,  are  biological  hothouses,  and, 
for  some,  furnaces,  forcing  development  prema- 
turely and  encouraging  late  hours  and  con- 
suming nerve  and  brain. 

Cultivate  air  hunger.  We  should  learn  to 
be  as  hungry  for  fresh  air  as  we  are  naturally 
thirsty  for  pure  water.  The  old-fashioned  ideas 
concerning  stuffy  living  or  bedrooms  are  now, 
fortunately,  out  of  dale,  and  should  never  be 
revived. 

The  man  who  can  go  without  several  meals 
in  succession,  lose  two  or  three  nights'  sleep,  do 
two  or  three  days'  work  in  one.  mental  and 
physical,  is  the  man  who  has  swept  the  coli- 
wcbs  out  of  the  basements  and  garrets  of  his 
lungs  with  good,  full  breathing. — £.r<-/i<iM/,'r. 


^IS&(|ONGER 


The  Largest  »nd 
Best  E,quipped 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

Best  Sluality  Goods  Only 


Everything  necessary  for  Kitchen,  Laundry, 
Dining  Room,  Library.  Pantry,  Hall,  Bath  and 
Stable,  Cutlery.  Cooking  Utensils,  Crockery, 
China  and  Glass.  Fire  Sets.  Andirons  and 
Fenders,  House-cleaning  Articles. 

Eddy  Refrigerators 

Our  Standard  for  a  (.Juarier  of  a  Ceniurv 


The    "Premier" 

Glass-Lined    Refrigerator,    perfection    of 
cleanliness  and  economy 

Orders    by    mail   receive  prompt  and  carefoi  .mention 

130  and  132  West  42d  Street,  and 
135    West    Forty-first    Street,    New   York 


HAVE   YOU   SEEN   THE 

Allfree-Hubbell  Locomotives 

USED   BV    THE 

CENTRAL     R.    R.    OF    NEW     JERSEY 

THE*  ARE 
SIMPLE-POWEHFUL-ECONOMICAt-DURABlE 

Locomotive  Appliance  Company 

OLD  COLONY  BUILDING.  CHICAGO 


Sandy  Hook 
Route 


n'^, 


i 


»"V 


€ 


To    the    Seashore 

A  Delightful  Sail 
VoWn  New   York  Bay 
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The   BRANDON    ^*^^"*^^  Highlands,  N.  J. 

^    I  L^        J_^X  XX     XI.     ^J_^X^X     ^  Directly  Opposite   llayvieu-  Ave.  Station 

SELECT  FAMILY  HOTEL,  OVERLOOKING  THE  BAY 

RATES  $2.00   per  Day,  $10.00  and  up  Weekly  Special  Rates  for  the  Season 

MP^S.    E.    HOOPER. 


L-Sea  View  House  _ 

Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 


The  water  front  with  its  unobstructed  view  ot  bay 
and  ocean,  is  superior  to  all  others  at  this  resort. 
LARGE  AND  SPACIOUS  GROUNDS 
The  Sea  View  House  has  every  known  modern 
improvement  with  select  service  and  superior 
cui&ine. 

One  minute  ivalk  from  the  station 

Transient  $3.00  &  day 

Special  R&les  for  the  Season 

Write  for  bcoklel  A.    POPE 


1 


NOW     OPEN 


\i> 
\(/ 

\(/ 


Deal 

eountry 
Club 

inn  and 
Cottages 


* 

(ft 
«> 

Special  Accommo-   2; 
dations  for  Jj; 

Automobile   Parties   /jy 


European  Plan 

Late  Suppers 
a  Specialty 

Open 
All  the  Year 


THE  VICTORIA 


HIGHLAND  OF  NAVESINK.  N.  J. 
WEST  BANK   OF   THE  SHREWSBURY 
RIVER,  OCEAN  AND  WOODLAND. 

Finest   Ocean  Beach  on   the  Coast.      Still  and   Surf  Bathins.      Cuisine    Unexceptionable. 

ENLARGED  AND  MODERNIZED.  Q.  B.  COLLINS,  Manager. 


Mauch  Chunks  Summit  Hill 


and 


Switchback 
Railroad 


Cars  run  on  frequent  intervals 
through  Mountain  Scenery 
unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
grandeur. 


'*"      -^    Circuit    of   eighteen    miles 
and    an    ascent  of  1,660   feet 

In  operation  from  middle  of  May  to  November  first 

^  COMPLETE    SAFETY    ylPPLIAJ^CES  ^ 

ALOINZO  P.  BLAKSLEE.  General  Manager    Superintendent.  ASA  P.  BLAKSLEE 
Mauch  Chunk.  Pa. 
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Fruits  as  Medicines 

Fniils  are  divided  by  the  famous  Frencli  Dr. 
Dupoury  into  five  classes:  i.  Acid.  2.  Sweet. 
3.  Astringent.    4.  Oily.    5.  Mealy. 

In  the  first  he  counts  cherries,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  gooseberries,  peaches,  apples,  lem- 
ons, oranges,  and  regards  them  as  of  gre.it 
hygienic  value. 

Cherries  he  prohibits  to  those  affected  with 
neuralgia  of  the  stomach. 

Strawberries  and  raspberries  he  recommends 
to  the  bilious  and  gouty,  and  denies  them  li< 
those  affected  with  diabetes. 

Of  the  sweet  fruits  he  particularly  values 
plums,  especially  for  the  gouty  and  rheumatic. 

Grapes  he  awards  the  first  place,  and  thinks 
them  the  cure  par  excellence  for  the  an;emic, 
dyspeptic,  consumptive,  gouty,  and  bilious. 

Bananas  are  recommended  for  the  typhoid 
patient. 

Lemons  and  tomatoes  are  cooling. 
Lemonade  is  the  best  drink  in  fevers. 
The   juice   of   half   lemon   in   teacup   strong 
black  coffee  without  sugar  often  cures  a  sick 
headache. 

The  apple  is  one  of  the  best  of  fruits.  Baked 
or  stewed  it  generally  suits  the  most  delicate 
person. 

Green  figs  are  an  e-xcellent  food  and  are  lax 
ative. 

Prunes  supply  the  highest  nerve  or  brain 
food,  dried  figs  contain  heat,  nerve,  and  muscle 
food,  hence  are  good  for  both  cold  and  warm 
weather. 

The  small  seeded  fruits,  such  as  blackberries, 
raspberries,  currants,  and  straw^Jerrics,  are 
among  the  best  foods  and  medicines.  Their 
sugar  is  nutritious,  their  acid  is  cooling  and 
purifying. 

Sweet  ripe  fruit  in  prime  condition  only  i- 
called  a  perfect  food. — Chicago  Tribune. 


A  Summer  Morning  in  Suburbia 

Give  me  the  gospel  of  the  fields  and  woods — 
The  sermons  written  in  the  book  of  books  : 
The  sweet  communion  of  the  things  of  earth 
Fresh  with  the  warm  baptism  of  the  sun. 
Give  me  the  offertory  of  bud  and  bloom, 
The  perfect  caroling  of  happy  birds. 
Give  me  the  creed  of  one  of  God's  fair  days 
Wrought  in  the  beauty  of  its  loveliness ; 
And  then,  the  benediction  of  the  stars, 
His  eloquent  ministers  of  the  night. 

—  The  Outlook. 
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Electric 
Cab  Service 


From  23d  Street  Terminal, 
New  York 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 

QUICK,    CLEAN 
COMFORTABLE 

Popular   Prices 


Ask   Ticket    Agent    for    Kate 
Card  giving  full  information 

The  lilectric  Cab  Starter  can 
be  found  at  the  New  York  .side, 
where  all  orders,  information  and 
complaints  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to 


Operated  By 

New  York  Transportation 
=^^^- C  0  m  p  a  n  y  ^^^^ 


Main  Station,  8th  Avt. 
and  49th  St. 


Telephone 
2380  Coiumlius 


A  Balluuore  decision  ih.il  ulien  a  child  is 
born  in  a  house  with  a  "no-children"  lease,  it 
renders  the  parents  liable  to  ejectnieiil,  should 
have  made  itself  complete  by  directing  the 
parents  that  they  can  recover  damages  from 
the  infant  for  its  thoughtless  intrusion. — Real 
/-:.t/(I^•. 


Twenltl-sixtf) 
Season 

Every  accommotiation 

for  automobilists 

Booklet 


Parker  House 

SEA   GIRT,  N.  J. 

=^=  Mrs.    Thomas    T>  eV  I  in 


On  Ocean  trcnl 

Open 

alt  the  Year 

Superior  Ciiisiru-  ami 
Special    Fa  ni  i  I  >     I\'  a  t « - 
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Two  Suburban  Seers  on  Walking 

Scholars  have  for  the  most  part  a  diseased 
way  of  looking  at  the  world.  They  mean  by 
it  a  few  cities  and  unfortunate  assemblies  of 
men  and  women,  who  might  all  be  concealed 
in  the  grass  of  the  prairies.  They  describe  this 
world  as  old  or  new,  healthy  or  diseased,  ac- 
cording" to  the  state  of  their  libraries — a  little 
dust  more  or  less  on  their  shelves.  When  I  go 
abroad  from  under  this  shingle  or  slate  roof, 
I  find  several  things  which  they  have  not  con- 
sidered. Their  conclusions  seem  imperfect. — 
Tliorcau's  Journal,  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Few  men  know  how  to  take  a  walk.  The 
qualifications  of  a  professor  are  endurance, 
plain  clothes,  old  shoes,  an  eye  for  nature,  good 
humor,  vast  curiosity,  good  speech,  good  silence 
and  nothing  too  much.  If  a  man  tells  me  that 
he  has  an  intense  love  of  nature,  I  know,  of 
course,  that  he  has  none.  Good  observers  have 
the  manners  of  trees  and  animals,  their  patient 
good  sense,  and  if  they  add  words,  "tis  only 
when  words  are  better  than  silence.  But  a 
loud  singer,  or  a  story-teller,  or  a  vain  talker. 
profanes  the  river  and  the  forest,  and  is  nothing 
like  so  good  company  as  a  dog. — Emerson. 
"Country  Life,"  Atlantic  Monthly. 


His  Yard 

A  tiny  girl  who  lives  in  a  Harlem  flat  re- 
cently received  a  visit  from  a  country  cousin  of 
her  own  age.  Some  potted  plants  were  on  the 
fire-escape.  Her  uncle,  welcoming  his  niece, 
smiled  and  said : 

"Haven't  you  got  a  kiss  for  Uncle  Dave?" 

The  little  one  glanced  shyly  at  him,  but  did 
not  move. 

"All  right."  he  said,  "if  you  don't  I  won't  let 
you  play  in  my  yard." 

Looking  at  the  potted  plants  and  at  the 
speaker,  she  retorted : 

"You  ain't  dot  no  yard — you've  only  dot  a 
fire-escape." — A'.  Y.  Post. 

Mrs.  Grimes:  Mrs.  Welcher's  husband  was 
terribly  hurt  in  a  street  disturbance  last  night. 

Mrs.  Grant :  Why,  I  don't  see  how  he  came 
to  be  mixed  up  in  it.  He's  still  on  the  police. 
isn't  he? — Exchange. 


Out  of  Doors 

Just  to  be  out  of  Doors !    So  still !     So  green  ! 
With  unbreathed  air,  illimitable,  clean, 

With    soft,    sweet    scent    of    happy   growing 

things. 
The    leaves'    soft    flutter,    sound    of    sudden 
wings. 
The  far,  faint  hills,  the  water  wide  lietween. 

Breast  of   the   great   earth-mother !     Here   we 

lean 
With  no  conventions  hard  to  intervene. 

Content,  with  the  contentment  n.ature  brings, 
Just  to  be  out  of  doors. 

.■\nd  under  all  the  feeling  half  foreseen 
Of  what  this  lovely  world  will  come  to  mean 
To  all  of  us  when  the  uncounted  strings 
Are  keyed  aright,  and  one  clear  music  rings 
In  our  hearts.    Joy  universal,  keen. 
Just  to  be  out  of  doors. 

— Charlotte  Perkins  Cilntaii.  in  llic 
Cosniof'^ilan. 


TheSafetp  Car  Heating 

AND 

Lighting  Company 

160  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


CAR  LIGHTING  by  the  Pintsch  System 

CAR  HEATING  by  Steam  Jacket  System  of 
hot  water  circulation.  Re- 
turn and  direct  steam  systems 


AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COUPLERS 


CH8. 


Jl^ZGin^"-' 


161     BROADWA'V^ 

688   BROADWAY. 

723   SIXTH   AVENUE 


The  Hale  Convertible  Sofa 

MAKES  A 

SOFA   BY   DAY  and   A   BED   BY   NIQHT 

Espfoially  actapted  lor 

HOME    AND    HOTEL    USE 

THE  SPRING  CONSTRUf:TION  is  of  ttie  highest  grade,  and  is  of  the  fume  as  made  l>y  ii8  for  all  Pullman 
Cars.    Locker  underneath  for  bed  clothing. 

Popular  Prices 


Srnd  for  Illu.-trated  Circular 


Made  in  10  5tyles 

THE   HALE   &   KILBURN   MANUFACTURING  CO. 


NEW  YORK  :  33  Union  Square  West 


PHILADELPHIA  ;  Inoo  Lehigh  Avenue 
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^^PLAINFIELD  SAiNlI  ARIUM  ^  ^ 

FINE  LOCATION   IN  WATCHUNG  MOUNTAINS 

New   House,  all  kinds  of   Baths,  Packs,  Electricity,  Massage,  Medicines.     A 
quiet    resting    place    for    the    wornout    business    man    and    invalid.        Booklet 

Mental    cases  no.    received  JUSTUS    H.    COOLEY,    M.  D., 
PLAINFIELD.  N. 


Two  Babies 

The  home  li:iliy  and  the  lintel  baby  met  nn 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  park  entrance. 

"I  am  surprised,"  said  llie  hotel  baby,  "tn 
see  the  way  yon  dre.ss.  .-Kre  yon  not  aware  that 
those  loose  gowns  are  no  longer  in  vogue  in  the 
best  corridors?" 

"Oh.  I  just  slipped  this  on.  lounging  around," 
said  the  home  baby.  "Nothing  like  being  com- 
fortable, you  know." 

"I  suppose."  said  the  hotel  baby,  "that  you 
would  never  hesitate  to  sacrifice  good  form  to 
comfort.  With  me.  it's  different.  I  have  to 
maintain  a  certain  standing.  My  mother,  for 
example,  never  dares  to  go  down  to  the  table 
without  her  full  complement  of  rings  on.  It  is 
just  as  necessary  that  I  should  preserve  the 
family  appearance  " 

"Dear  me."  said  the  home  baby.  "How  tire- 
some. Can't  you  sneak  away  at  times  down  the 
coal  hole,  or  out  in  tlie  back  alley,  and  let  your- 
self loose?" 

■■  Never!"  said  the  hotel  baby,  with  dignity. 
"Somebody  is  always  watching  me." 

"I  tell  you  what  you  do,"  said  the  honio 
baby ;  "you  come  home  with  me.  The  outside 
world  cannot  see  us  there.  We'll  kick  up  our 
heels  and  just  have  a  real  good  time." 

The  hotel  baby  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height. 

"God  will  sec  us,"  he  said  reproachfully, 
"and  you  know,  you  little,  mircKeneratc 
heathen,  that  He  doesn't  approve  any  more  of 
people  who  live  in  homes." — IJfc. 


GALEN  HALL 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


Hotel  and  Sanatorium 

New  Brick.  With  every  convenience,  in- 
cluding ttle  most  elaborate  tiath  equipment 
on    the    Coast.      Mydriatic    and    Electrical. 


BOOKLET 


JS   F.  L.  YOUNG 


Genekai.   Manm.bk 


Capacity  300 


^ 


Boollel 


flW  1    L^L/  Near  Buch 

CHLTWOODE   ""'"'■"' 

Pacific  and  llliaois  Aveaues 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

E.  M.  DCMPSEY 
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Travels  of  a  Suburban  Worker 

"The  range  of  honey  bees  is  hltle  under- 
stood," said  F.  Frank  Kilboiirn.  "Many  snp- 
pose  that  bees  go  for  miles  in  quest  of  nectar, 
while  others  think  they  go  only  a  short  dis- 
tance. It  may  be  curious  to  many  to  under- 
stand how  any  one  can  tell  how  far  the  bees 
may  fly,  but  this  is  simple  when  understood. 
Years  "ago,  when  the  Italian  bees  were  first  in- 
troduced in  the  United  States,  these  bees,  hav- 
ing marks  different  to  the  common  bees  already 
here,  were  easily  distinguished,  and  after  any 
beekeeper  had  obtained  the  Italian  bees  they 
could  be  observed  and  their  range  easily  no- 
ticed. If  bloom  is  plentiful  close  where  bees 
are  located  they  will  not  go  very  far,  perhaps  a 
mile  in  range,  but  if  bloom  is  scarce  they  may 
go  five  miles.  Usually  about  three  miles  is  as 
far  as  they  may  go  profitably.  Bees  have  been 
known  to  "go  as  far  as  eight  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  crossing  a  body  of  water  that  distance  to 
land.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  little  honey  bee 
can  go  far  from  its  home  and  ever  find  its 
way  back  to  its  particular  hive.  If,  while  the 
bee'  is  away  from  the  hive,  it  should  be  moved 
ten  or  twenty  feet,  the  bee  would  be  hopelessly 
lost  when  it  came  back  to  where  its  home  was 
first  located.  If  its  home  was  in  an  open  space, 
with  no  other  objects  close,  it  might  find  its 
way  home,  but  even  if  the  hive  be  moved  only 
a  few  feet  many  of  the  bees  would  get  lost. 
If  the  hive  must  be  moved  it  should  be  done  in 
the  winter  time,  but  if  in  the  summer  time  it 
should  be  done  after  dark  or  when  the  bees  are 
not  flying,  and  even  then  the  bees  should  be 
stirred  up  some  and  smoke  blown  in  at  the 
hive  entrance  and  a  board  or  some  object 
placed  in  front  of  the  hive  so  that  the  bees  in 
coming  out  may  mark  their  new  location." — 
Milwaukee  Free  Press. 


To  Measure  the  Trees 

When  a  tree  stands  so  that  the  length  of  its 
shadow  can  be  measured,  its  height  can  be 
readily  ascertained  as  follows :  Set  a  stick  up- 
right ;  let  it  be  perpendicular  by  the  plumb  line. 
Measure  the  length  of  the  shadow  of  the  stick. 
Then,  as  the  length  of  the  shadow  of  the  stick 
is  to  the  height  of  the  stick,  so  is  the  length  of 
the  shadow  of  the  tree  to  the  height  of  the  tree. 
For  example,  if  the  height  of  the  stick  is  four 
feet  and  its  shadow  six  feet  in  length,  and  the 
length  of  the  shadow  of  the  tree  ninety  feet. 
then  6:4::go:(6o)  or  sixty  feet  the  height  of 
the  tree.  In  other  words,  multiply  the  length 
of  the  shadow  of  the  tree  by  the  height  pf  the 
stick,  and  divide  by  the  length  of  the  shadow  of 
the  stick. — Exchange. 


"  Jordan  alias  Jersey  " 

The  Suburb.\xite,  with  a  charming  madrigal 
in  prose  by  Tudor  Jenks,  entitled  "Nature's 
Little  Benefactions" ;  an  article,  "The  Atlantic 
Highlands,"  which  is  true,  every  word  of  it — 
as  many  of  these  seaside  "write-ups"  are  not. 
Under  the  caption  of  "Horizon,"  Dr.  John 
Black  contributes  a  pertinent  paper  on  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  the  human  eye,  which 
any  sailor  or  plainsman  could  vouch  for ;  and 
the  usual  aggregation  of  trenchant  editorials 
warning  us  benighted  city  troglodytes  to  flee 
from  sulphurous  Sodom  to  the  pleasant  and 
well-watered  plains  of  Jordan  alias  Jersey. — • 
Black  Diamond  E.vfress. 


1 

Reading  Car  Wheel  Co. 

HEADING.  PA. 

CHILLED  CAST  IRON 
S  CAR  WHEELS  glgS 

FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  STEAM 
RAILROAD   SERVICE 

H.  H.  HEWITT            BUFFALO 

President                                             N.   Y. 

1 

The  Gucrbcr  Engineering  Co. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  WORK 
FROGS  AND  SWITCHES 
GENERAL  MACHINE  WORK 

Office  and  Works,  Bethlehem,  Pa 


City  National  Bank 

Front  St.  and  Park  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Capital,  $1.50,000.00.    Surplus  and  Profits,  $l.=>0,OU0.tK 

^  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  # 

STORAGE   VAULTS 

J.  F.  Hubbard.  Prcs.       Jas.  T.  Closson,  Vice-Pres 
Vl^m.  F.  Arnold,  Cashier 

Interest  on  Satisfactory  Balances 

JOHN  C.  RANKIN  CO. 


STATIONERS  .jt 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


PRINTERS 


BLANK    BOOK  -Jt 
MANUFACTURERS 


3  4     CORTLANDT    STREET,    NEW    YORK 
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A  Grasshopper  Song 

Summer — Where  has  Summer  gone? 

She  was  here  but  yesterday 
Smiling  on  us  with  the  dawn. 

Was  there  none  to  bid  her  stay? 
What  has  brought  about  the  hush 

That  has  silenced  all  her  croons, 
Stilled  the  robin  and  the  thrush 

In  the  dreaming  afternoons? 

There  are  whispers  in  the  grass- 
Whispers  faintly  low  and  sweet, 

Did  the  blown  leaves  see  her  pass, 
Feel  the  touches  of  her  feet? 

There  are  rustles  in  the  wood — 
Do  the  trees  a-grieving  tell 

How  she  for  the  moment  stood 
Waving  them  a  mute  farewell? 

Where  is  Summer,  w-ith  the  glow 

Of  her  gold  on  hill  and  plain. 
And  her  wondrous  jewel  show 

Of  red  roses  after  rain  ? 
Roses  red  that  dripped  with  dew. 

And  whose  hearts  each  held  a  gem 
Mirroring  the  ruby  hue 

Blazing  with  the  life  of  them. 

Somber  brown  the  hillside  mars ; 

Withered  droop  the  branch  and  bloom — ■ 
Where  is  Summer,  with  her  stars 

And  her  nights  drenched  in  perfume? 
She  was  here  but  yesterday; 

Who  has  seen  her  hasten  on? 
Who  joys  in  her  light  and  play? 

Summer — Where  has  Summer  gone? 
— Cliianio  Tribune. 


Beyond  the  City  Gales 

We  who  are  prisoners  within  the  city  gates 
should  love  to  ramble  into  the  regions  which 
remain  as  God  made  them.  Association  with 
the  commonplace  things  of  city  life  ought  to 
make  us  keen  for  days  in  the  country,  and  we 
should  sec  beauties  there  which  those  who  arc 
in  daily  contact  with  the  meadow  and  the 
brook  and  the  woodland  do  not  see. 

What  a  contrast  there  is  between  the  pavi_ 
ments  and  the  towerin.g  buildings,  and  thr 
quiet  country  lane  or  the  flowing  rivulet  as  it 
bubbles  and  sparkles  and  laughs  in  the  sun- 
light of  a  pure  day!  Country  life  and  city  life 
can  only  remind  us  of  each  other  by  their  con- 
trast. With  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  large  places  has  come  a  corresponding  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  dweller  in  the  city  to 
abide  at  least  a  portion  of  the  year  in  the 
country.  This  has  brought  mankind  closer  to 
nature  than  it  was  a  decade  ago,  and  the 
human  race  is  bettered  by  the  change. — Four- 
Track  Xc'i'S. 

Crushed  Trap  Rock! 

Buv   vour  CruBhfd   Stone  of  the 

BOUND  BROOK  CRUSHED  STONE  CO. 

Plant  directly  on  traik  ot   Icrsfv  Crntfal 

BOUND   BROOK.  N.  J. 


The  Dressel 
Railway  Lamp  Works 

3866-3878  PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 
HEADLIGHTS 

SIGNAL  LAMPS  and 

Boulevard  and  LANTERNS 

otreet  Lamps 


POULTHycJ: 


EVERYTHING  THEY  NEED  FROM  US 

^Gel  Our  CiitliloK—      - 


ers 
"But/ 


Cornell  Incubators 
Peep  O'Day  Brooders 

D  U  R  Y  E  E^ 

12  West  Broadway 
Telephone,  jijgCorllandt  NEW     YORK 


^  u. 


Richardson  ^  Boynton  Co.'s 


Celebrated 


HEATERS 


For  Steam,  Water 
or      Warm      Air 

Thousaii.15  ill  ii-e,  Eiving  lie>l  >.ni.i.ictinii.  1  i" 
vcrsally  known  as  the  best  gooil*  to  liuy  (or  ihcir 
qualilieti  of  power,  durability  anil  cconomi  >oU\ 
everywhere.     Maile  in  Dover.  N.  J. 

234-236  Water  St..  New  YorK 

Factcrv.  Voter,  N.  J. 
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America  Out  of  Doors 

It  is  one  of  the  significant  signs  of  the  times 
that  men"s  thoughts  turn  as  definitely  to  play  as 
they  once  turned  to  work,  and  that  the  balance 
between  devotion  to  business  and  devotion  tci 
health,  freshness,  and  largeness  of  life  is  niuch 
truer  than  it  was  at  any  earlier  period  in  the 
history  of  Americans.  It  is  not  many  decades 
since  our  mature  ancestors  wore  black  broad- 
cloth :  largely  avoided  sports ;  did  not  know, 
except  in  a  very  few  cases,  the  joys  of  out-of- 
door  life :  and  devoted  themselves  with  small 
relaxation  to  their  professions  and  occupa- 
tions. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of 
'  the  old  Colonial  houses  in  the  North  made  no 
provision  by  way  of  large  porches  or  verandas 
for  the  eiijovnient  of  the  summer  months 
out-of-doors.  "  To-day,  as  a  rule,  people  spend 
more  time  out-of-doors  than  indooi;s  durmg 
the  summer.  Americans  have  practically  an- 
nexed the  outside  world  to  their  homes,  and 
men  who  used  to  live  on  a  little  acre  now  live 
in  the  whole  landscape.  This  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  working  less  or  are  less  absorbed 
in  their'  occupations.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  working  harder  than  ever,  and,  if  possible, 
they  are  more  absorbed :  but  they  have  learned 
that  the  best  worker  is  he  who  also  plays,  and 
that  the  heaviest  strain  of  business  can  be 
borne  only  by  those  who  keep  fresh  and  vig- 
orous by  a  variety  of  interests  and  by  change 
of  occupation. — Outlook. 


Room 

What's  life  in  a  city?  There's  no  room  to 
spare,  . 

Men  are  crowded  in  corners  and  scanted  of  air; 

Too  near  to  be  neighbors,  too  fretful  for 
friends. 

Each  man  jostles  each  as  he  seeks  his  own 
ends. 

There  are  folk  underneath  you,  and.  folk  over- 
head, 

And  the  noise  of  the  street  comes  to  vex  you 
in  bed : 

The  jangle  of  car  bells,  the  cab-whistle  shrill. 

All  the  hum  and  the  whir  and  the  dust  of  the 
mill 

That  is  grinding  all  day  and  grows  louder  at 
night, 

Conspire  against  comfort  and  banish  delight. 

Ah  God,  for  the  country— the  singing  of  birds. 

The  laughter  of  children,  the  lowing  of  herds. 

Green  grass  and  blue  heavens,  bright  water, 
clean  air. 

And  room  enough,  room  enough,  room  and  to 


spare  1 


-The  Outlook. 


Judkins:  I  learn  that  through  your  agent 
you  have  bought  the  properties  on  either  side 
of  your  house,  and  got  them  cheap.  How  did 
vou  manage  it  ? 

Foxlev:  Easily  enough.  My  wife  is  an  elo- 
cutionist, mv  daughter  plays  the  piano,  George 
the  cornet,  \  the  violin.  Bob  the  banjo,  Charley 
rattles  the  bones,  and  little  Johnny  has  the 
drum. — Real  Estate. 


BELMAR.      NEW     JERSEY 


Select  homelike  and  attractive. 
Close  to  the  beach.  Excellent 
table.  $10  to  $15  per  week.  Spe- 
cial  rites  to  families  and  parties. 

J.  W.   LYON.  MANAGER 


Warwick  Arms  Hotel 


<*> 


POINT    PLEASANT,  N.  J. 

—  ivniv  OPEN 


Unobstructed  Ocean  View 
Large  Airy  Rooms  Special  Family  Rates 


V. 


Address,  MEEREN  C  VERDERBER,  Props. 


Pine  'Bluff 

T -t^  -t^        POINT     PLEASANT 

jf    #1  #f         OCEAN    CO.,    N.    J. 

jinnex  Open  jill  the  Year 


ON  BEAUTIFUL  MANASQLIAN  RIVER 
IN  LARGE  GROVE  OF  PINE  TREES 
HIGH    GRADE    FAMILY    HOUSE     :     ; 


WALTER    P.  SEERS.  Manager 


The  Bluffs 

BAY  HEAD,  N.  J. 

Open    June    20th  to   October 

Situated  Directly  on  the  Ocean 
Within  Two  Blocks  of  Barnegat 
Bay 
Send  for  Booklet  V.  E.  JOHNSON 
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SAFETY 


Seamless,     Rubber- 
Covered  Wires  and  Cables 


are  particularly  adapted  for  railway  service,  where 
absolute  reliability  is  a  necessity  even  under  the 
most  trying  conditions.  ^  Used  by  prominent  rail- 
ways   throughout    the    United    States    and    Canada 


The  Safety  Insulated  Wire  4  Cab!e  Co. 

114=116    LIBERTY   STREET     Jl    Jt    NEW   YORK 


An    Indictment  Brought  on   by  False  Views 

of   Living 

A  very  severe  moralist  has  laid  down  the 
maxims,  in  opposition  to  those  who  contend 
that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  family  to  raise 
children,  that  it  is  a  deep  and  grave  moral 
offense,  first,  to  bring  children  into  the  world 
unless  there  is  sound  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  be  without  intellectual  and  physical 
blemish  ;  and,  second,  that  it  is  almost  equally 
wrong  to  bring  children  into  this  sphere  of  woe 
with  no  prospect  of  being  al>le  to  provide  for 
them.  These  great  questions  may  be  passed 
by,  but  there  is  one  question  which  will  not  be 
seriously  debated,  which  is  that  those  people 
who  dislike  children,  and  the  state  of  society, 
be  it  never  so  refined  on  the  surface,  which 
rather  frowns  on  children  and  regards  them 
as  a  nuisance  and  a  bother,  and,  at  best,  as 
incumbrances  to  be  tolerated,  arc  in  an  \\\\- 
natural,  and  therefore  unsound  and  unhealthy, 
ccmdition.  There  is  no  greater  phrase  of  con- 
demnation, no  greater  indictment,  than  "the 
childless  rich."  descriptive  of  a  class. — Pliila- 
dfl/'liia  Ledger. 

"I  understand  your  wife  is  quite  literary." 
"I  should  say  so.  She  won  a  ten-dollar  prize 
from  the  Ladies'  Own  Journal  with  an  article 
on  "How  we  managed  to  save  enough  in  tw 
years  to  move  twice  and  pay  the  plumber  fur 
connecting  the  gas  range.'  " — Puck. 


THE  m  YORK 
TRANSFER  CO, 

DODD'S   EXPRESS 

Calls  for  and  Checks 

BAGGAGE 


FROM 


Residence  to  Destination 


Business   Founded    1795 


American  Bank  Note  Company 

86   TRINITY   PLACE.   NEW   YORK      Telephone:    332  Cortlandt 


KUJIISK  C   C«<N%  KH.se. 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Warren-  I*  Crees,  Vlcf-Pris. 
.1  \KKi'  K.  MVRKs,  and  Vire-Pn-?t- 


ENGRAVERS    AND     PRINTERS 

ALL  REQUIREMKNTS  FOR  RAILROAD  AND  STKAMSHIP  LINtS  ,*  KOLI.KKS, 
MAPS  TICKETS.  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  BOOKS  ,*  PRINTING  OF  EVERY  Dh 
SCRIPTION  FOR  MERCANTILE  AND  COMMERCIAL  PURPOSES  ,*  THE  TRINITY 
PROCESS  •  PERFECT  IN  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  SUBJECTS  OF  ANY  NUM 
BER  OF  COLORS  BY  THREE  PRINTINGS  ,*  DESIGNS  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 
SUBMITTED   ,*   ILLUSTRATIONS    MADE    BY    ALL   THE    MODERN    PROChSSbS 


GICOKI.K    W.    Il.WVKINS,    Ir..    M-ina^cr  Typoj,Taphic.il   Division 
JOSEPH   FLEMINT,.  Assistant    M.inaKfr  Typographical   DuisKin 
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^Jif    ^^j^ -^-^^^  TOWN   and    HOUSE 

ACETYLENE    GAS   GENERATORS 

THE  "ONLY  BEST"  WAY  OF  ILLUMINATION 

Consult  us  about  Lighting  your  Country  Homes  or  Stores  or  Factories. 
We  can  also  show  you  pleasure  and  profit   in  running  a  VILLAGE 

GAS    PLANT.      Estimates  given. 
Whv  be  in  the  dark  when  it  is  so  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE,  SIMPLE, 

EASY   AND  CHEAP  to  have  always  '*  on  tap"  THE  BEST 

OF  ALL  LIGHT  .^ 
Can  refer  to  Homes,  Stores,  Factories,  Schools,  Hospitals  and  Towns 

equipped  with  our  plants.      Send  us  particulars  of  what  you  would 

like  or  call  at  our  offices. 

THE   20th    CENTURY    MFQ.    CO..    19    Warren    Street    (Near   Broadway),    N.    Y.  City 


Coal  and  Iron  National  Bank 

Liberty  and  West  Streets,  New  York 

Most  Convenient  for  New  Jersey  Customers  Safe  Deposit  Boxes  at  $5  per  annum 


JAMES    SHEWAN    &    SONS 

Machine,  Boiler  and  Blacksmith  Shops     :-:     Shipwrights,  Caulkers,  Joiners 
MAIN   OFFICE.  FOOT  OF  EAST  HOUSTON  ST..  NEW  YORK 


Telephone,  843  John 

THE  ROCKLAND  LAKE        -, 
TRAP  ROCK  CO.                   '^ 

Trap  RocK  for  Macadamizing, 
Concreling  and  Ballast  ^    -s' 

135  FRONT  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

■tr/-X'V'nr    SHORT    LAP 

Lxyj   X     1      OAK  TANNED 

LEATHER     BELTING 

One  Grade                   Three     j  Exira  Heavy 
"FLINT   STONE"       Weigh.s  :  j  «||yl«^^ 

EDWARD  R.  LADEW 

Successor  to 

FAYE.B.WE,ATHEK  6  LADEW 
Sales  Offices.  91  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 

CHICAGO                                    BOSTON                              PHILADHLFHIA 
PITTSBL-RGH                               NEWARK 

The  Bride:   0  Algernon,  are  you  certain;  are 
you  positive  tliat  nothing  will  ever  come  be- 
tween us? 

The  Groom  :    Nothing,  dearest !   Nothing  can 
ever  come  between  us  so  long  as  we  live  in  this 
flat — there  isn't  room. — A^.  Y.  Mail. 

Hotel  Iroquois 


Corner  Second  Street 

and  Park  Avenue 

One  Block  from  Station 


Commercial 

Headquarters 


PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

J.  W.  LEARY,  Proprietor 
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Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 


Code  Addrrss 
Baldwin"  PhiUdelphU 


BROAD  and 

narrow  gauge 
single: 

expansion 

and  COMPOUND 

Locomotives 


MINE.  FURNACE 
>nd  INDUSTRIAL 
LOCOMOTIVES 
ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 
with  WESTING- 
HOUSE  MOTORS 
and  ELECTRIC 

TRUCKS 


BURNHAM.  WILLIAMS  ^  CO.  ?;rher.om?sfa"„i'l?u?ch!^'A^^^^^^        Philadelphia.  Pa..  U.S.A. 


A  House 

LINED   WITH 

MINERAL 
WOOL 


As  shown 

in  these  seetiuns,  is 

warm  in  winter,  cool  in 

summer,  and  is  thoroiigh- 

y    deafened.     The  lining   is 

vermin  proof ;   neither  rats,  mice 

nor  insects   can    make    their   way 

tlirough    or    Hve    in    it.     nineral 

Wool   checks   the    spread  ni  fire 

and  keeps  out  the  dampness. 


SAMPLE  AND  CIRCULAR  FREE 


l.oniiitudinal  Section 


Cross  Section  Through  Floor 


U.  S.  Mineral  Wool  Co. 

141  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


Drinking  Water  in  the  Summer 

W'licn  one  goes  away  to  spend  the  summer 
vacalion  one  should  he  careful  to  select  a 
place  that  has  plenty  of  pure  drinking  water. 
I'his  point  should  he  especially  ohserved  if  there 
lie  small  children  in  the  party.  A  great  deal  of 
the  water  that  is  used  in  the  country  comes 
from  wells,  and  if  their  location  is  too  near 
the  house  or  the  drainage  supply  the  water  oh- 
viously  is  unfit  to  drink,  being  likely  to  contain 
typhoid  or  other  germs.  To  those  who  realize 
the  value  of  pure  drinking  water  the  selection 
of  a  good  well  is  as  important  as  choosing  a 
comfortable  cottage.  More  care  than  simply 
asking  if  the  water  supply  is  pure  should  be 
exercised  by  summer  residents,  who  should 
look  over  the  ground  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
to  find  out  how  close  the  well  is  to  any  source 
of  contamination.  Being  satisfied  it  is  sufli- 
oiently  far  from  sewer  and  cesspool  for  the 
water  to  be  reasonably  pure,  the  house  or 
rooms  may  be  considered  for  a  home  during 
the  hot  weather. 

There  are  a  few  simple  tests  that  may  be 
applied  to  discover  the  purity  of  drinking 
water,  although,  as  an  expert  chemist  and  bac- 
teriologist of  the  board  of  health  puts  it,  '■There 
is  only  one  absolutely  sure  way  to  m.ake  water 
pure,  and  that  is  to  boil  il.'"  If  every  woman 
would  remember  this  advice  many  would  save 
serious  cases  of  illness  later  in  their  families. 
A  good  test  that  can  easily  be  tried  is  to  fill  a 
pint  bottle  two-thirds  with  water;  add  half  a 
tahlespoonful  of  granulated  sugar  and  cover  it 
with  a  glass  stopper  or  a  new  cork  and  place  it 
in  the  light  of  a  warm  room.  If  the  water  looks 
doudv  or  milky  with  forty-eight  hours  it  is 
impure,  but  if  clear  it  can  be  used  without  any 
fear  of  its  causing  disease,  .\nother  easy  lest  is 
to  put  eight  grains  of  a  soluti(Uiof  permanganate 
of  potash  into  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  This 
solution  is  red  and  if  a  drop  of  it  loses  color 
when  placed  in  the  half-pint  to  be  tested  the 


"MONTSERRAT 


I.IIS/IE    i=-RuiTauic: 


Pure, Healthful  Beverage 

Pressed  Irom  Cullivaled  Lime  fruit 

ll.ill    a    ttiiuijWissful   in    walir.  >»rrl.nc.|  to 
t.iMi'.    proilucc*    a    moM    refreshing   drink. 
l-lra<lic.Ttc*  uric  acid   .tnd   bile. 
I'liy-^icians  rcconinu-ml  it. 

Take  no  Interior  brand* 
Ironi  (■troc<T>  and  l'riiBsi>l>. 
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Wrought  Iron  Fence 
and  Entrance  Gales 


Wire  Fencing 
Ornamental  Iron  WorK 


Telephone. 
4150  cortlandt 


^'      7  &3  Warrert  St. 


NEW  YORK. 


Lawn  Furniture 
Tree  Guards,  etc. 


Tennis  Court 
Enclosures  a  Specially 


water  is  impure.  Too  many  persons  do  not 
test  water  because  there  is  no  odor  and  it  is 
clear,  but  that  is  no  guarantee  of  its  purity. 

Boiling  is  the  only  way  to  have  it  absolutely 
pure,  since  that  destroys  all  living  organisms. 
But  there  is  a  general  dislike  for  boiled  water, 
because  of  a  flat  taste  that  follows  the  high  heat 
pressure  that  takes  the  "sparkle  and  life  from 
it."  as  many  persons  say.  Boiling  alone  will  not 
keep  out  bacteria  and  germs  of  disease,  for  un- 
less the  vessels  have  been  sterilized  the  water 
will  not  long  remain  pure.  Forthoughonce  puri- 
fied if  it  is  put  into  a  bucket  or  jar  containing 
organic  matter,  it  will  again  become  polluted 
and  will  be  quite  as  injurious  to  drink  as  before 
the  cleansing.  When  the  vessels  have  been 
thoroughly  boiled  they  may  be  filled  with  the 
pure  water  that  can  be  used  with  perfect  safety. 
A  tight-fitting  lid  or  stopper  must  be  constantly 
kept  on  to  keep  dust  from  getting  in  and  again 
causing  impurities.  Stone  jars  with  tight  cov- 
ers are  the  best  kind  of  vessels  to  keep  purified 
water  in.  For  they  are  easilv  filled  and  han- 
dled, and  may  be  set  in  an  ice  chest  to  cool. 
Once  cool  the  heavy  ware  keeps  cool  for  hours. 

.Always  keep  a  heavy  cover  down  close  over 
the  well  to  keep  dirt  from  the  top,  guarding  it 
there  as  well  as  from  the  impurities  in  the 
underground.  In  building  a  well,  if  possible, 
select  sandy  soil,  for  it  acts  as  a  filter  in  purify- 
ing the  water.  Be  sure  to  choose  a  high  spot, 
and  one  as  far  as  possible  from  any  known 
source  of  pollution.  Never  imagine  that  be- 
cause the  water  is  a  good  color  and  tastes  all 
right  that  it  is  free  from  disease  and  bacteria, 
for  it  might  be  teeming  with  pollution  and  still 
be  clear  and  taste  good.  The  old-fashioned  rag 
filter  tied  to  a  pump  will  prevent  solids  from 
going  through  and  clear  the  color  as  a  sand 
filter  does,  but  neither  the  rag  nor  sand  puri- 
fies the  water  of  bacteria.  Unglazed  porcelain 
filters  are  the  best  kind  invented  so  far.  and 
they  may  be  used  on  either  faucet  or  pump  to 
advantage. 


K 


o  r>  /v  :hl 

and  PHOTO   SUPPLIES 


The  GloecKner  6  Newby  Co. 

169     and    171    Bl^OADWAY,    NEW    YORK 

Vr     ONE      FLK.llT  ,  SK.Mi     1  OK      HAKf.AIN      MST 


Amsterdam  Press 

3    PARK  PLACE,,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Artistic 

Booklets,  Folders, 

Catalogues,  Etc. 


Amsterdam   Advertising  Agency 

Idefts,  Designs.  Plans  and 
E.slimates  Furnished      ^ 

3  ParK  Place  ^  New  YorK 


Telephone:  215  Cortlandt 


Established  1858 


THE    ROEBUCK 

Weather  Strip  and  Wire  Screen  Co. 

cManafacturers  of 


Wire  Screens 


For  Windows 
and  Doors 


Screening  Dwelling  Houses  a  Specialty 

172  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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I2lh  and  Arch  Sis. 
PHILADE,LPHIA,  Pa. 


HOTEL  HANOVER, 

A  modern,  up-to-date  hotel  in  every  respect.    Running  Water  (Hot  and  Cold)  and  Spcakinn  Tube  in  each  room. 
Two  Klevators  in  constant  service.     European  plan.    $i.oo  per  day  and  upward. 


CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 


WM.  C.  RICHARDSON  6  CO..  Props. 


A  Dual  Life 

He  sits  at  his  desk  from  year  to  year 

In  tlie  riotous  city's  roar, 
']  lu-  mind  of  liim  dwelling  on  pages  drear, 

While  out  through  its  mystic  door 
The  soul  of  him,  slipjiing  its  gyves  of  fear, 

Goes  roaming  the  wide  world  o'er! 

In  sunnner.  the  mind  of  him  dwells  in  hooks 

Of  endless  figures  and  bills: 
The  soul  of  him  dwells  in  restful  nooks 

In  fields  and  by  crooning  rills. 
And  follows  the  winding  way  of  brooks 

To  the  cool,  deep  lake  in  the  hills. 

The  mind  of  him  balances  loss  and  gain 

When  the  rigor  of  winter  falls: 
The  soul  of  him  leaps  at  a  bound  the  main 

.And  wanders  through  stately  halls. 
Through  dim  cathedral  and  palace  and  fane, 

Wherever  its  free  voice  calls. 

His  masters,  when  careless  they  pass  his  way. 

See  naught  in  the  bent  form  there 
But  a  faithful  servitor,  old  and  gray, 
Xor  dream  how  he  lightens  care — 
The  mind  of  him,  only,  is  slave  to  pay ; 
His  soul  is  as  free  as  air! 

L.\VR.\  Altox   P.wxe. 
*  * 

Suburban  Hospitality 

.A  New  Yorker  and  his  wife  moved  from 
Harlem  to  Cranford.  N.  J.,  the  other  day.  The 
man  came  in  to  business  the  next  morning  with 
a  smile  that  extended  from  his  cowlick  to  his 
.'Kdam's  apple. 

"I'll  tell  you  the  truth  ami  see  if  yon  believe 
it,"  he  began.  "We  had  just  moved  in  and  my 
wife  was  gettingdinner  when  somebody  knocked 
at  the  door.     It  was  our  next-door  neighbor. 

"  'We  saw  your  van,'  he  said,  'and  knew  you 
would  be  too  busy  to  get  anything  to  eat. 
Won't  you  give  us  the  privilege  of  sending  you 
in  some  dinner?' 

"We  thanked  him  and  said  we  were  well 
provided.  Ten  niiinttes  later  the  family  on  the 
other  side  sent  in  an  invitation  to  eat  with 
them.  The  man  across  the  road  sent  over  his 
hired  man  to  help  lift  things.  Now  try  to  im- 
agine  all    that    happening    in    Harlem." 


For  Over  60  Years 

J  Mrs.  Winslow's 

^  Soothing  Syrup  = 

F=  has    he«o     used     (or     over     SIXTV    '  ^ 

^  YEARS   by    MILLIONS    of  Mothers    : 

^  fortheir  CHILURKN  while  TEETH-    ; 

^^  ING,      with      perfect      success.      IT    - 

^  SOOTHES   the  CHILD,  SOFTENS    = 

^  the      GUMS,      ALLAYS      all     pain,    : 

^  CURES   WIND  COLIC,  and    is  the    - 

^E  best  remedy  for  DIARRHCEA.     Sold    E 

^=  by    Druggists    in   every    part   of   the    z 

^^^^  world.      Be    sure   and    ask    for    Mrs.    r 

^^^  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  and  take    = 

^^  no  other  kind.    25  Cents  >  Bottle. 


AnOldandWell-fried  Remedy 

Is  Your  Sight  Failing? 

If  so,  you  need  expert  professional 
attention  for  your  eyes.      Consult 

Prentice  opticist 

181    Broadway,    New    York 

First  floor  over  Duntap's  (take  elevator) 

The  difference  between  opticist,  oculist  and  optician  is  that 

the  former  ALONE  has  cjualified  at  a 

school  of  technology 

Send  for  free  booklet  that  will  be  a  revelation  to  you 


Walth  Ihe  "  LITTLE"'  Time  Ball  drop  daily,  i:  o'.  In,  k 
nooo,  Top  of  Tower.  Corllandl  at  Washinglon  Sts,.  NT. 

LITTLE'S    OPTICAL   CORNER 


(    O  K    I    I,    \    \   II  T 


A  Hebrew  janitress  of  the  East  Side  was 
telling  her  troubles  about  the  landlord. 

"Keek.  keek,  he  keek  all  de  time,"  she  said, 
"imd  de  tenants  complain  dot  dc  house  was 
never  kept  .so  nice  before." — Sun. 


c \\iii:.\  "URdKi:"  call  on  tm  i.k"  iii:n  j 

Benjamin  Fox 

RELIABLE   PAWNBROKEK  H.if' l?.'*i  V/w' r^?; 

Liberal  advances  on   Diamonds.  Watches.    Jewelry.   Furs. 
:^=^  Clothine.  Rricalirac.  etc.     I.CBal  rates  only  = 
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OCEAN   GROVE 

THE  most  delightfully  located  of  Jersey  Coast  Resorts.  Cool 
breezes  throughout  the  entire  Summer.  No  mosquitoes — no 
malaria  and  no  tiies.  The  Grove  has  a  clear,  unobstructed 
Beach,  a  boardwalk  over  half  a  mile  in  length,  superior  bathing  facil- 
ities. Surf  or  still  water  bathing.  The  drinking  water  being  supplied 
from  over  twenty  artesian  wells  over  450  feet  in  depth  is  unsurpassed. 
An  auditorium,  seating  10,000  people,  where  the  best  lectures  and 
finest  musical  entertainments  are  given  daily  during  the  season. 


LEADING  HOTELS  IN  OCEAN  GROVE,  N.  J. 


The  Summerfield 

(IN    Till-.   lU-.ACIl 
Near  New  Casino.    Baths  and  .\uditoriuni. 
Send  for  illustrated   booklet.     Hotel  stape  meets  all 

F.  S.  HAYNES,  Proprietor 

THE  QUEEN 

DIRECTLY   ON    THE    liliACTl 
Open  from  March  ist  to  October  15th.    Only  adults 
during  July  and  August. 


liOOKI.i;  r 


M     R.  WISWELL 


Hotel  Chalfonte 

Ocean  ami  Bath  Avenues,  directly  on  the  Ocean  Front 

Season  May  to  November.  Appointments  and  Fur- 
nishings all  new  and  modern.  Cuisine  of  highest  ex- 
cellence. 

S.  W.   EHLERS 

The  New  Arborton 

7  Sea  \'ie\v  Avenue.  Half  lUock  from  the  Ocean 
Near  Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water  Baths  and  Bathing 
Grounds.     For  particulars  address. 

HANNAH    BORTON 

GROVE  HALL 

Twenty-ninth  Season 
Location  unsurpassed  Open  June  ist  to  October  15th 

For  rates,  etc..  address 
P.O.  Box  ^153  K.   RAPHAEL 


THE  AURORA 

Atlantic  Avenue,  running  through  to  Surf  Avenue 

Close  to  Beach  Fine  Ocean  \'iew 

Service  and  Appointments  V^nsurpassed 

M.  A.  BULL 

THE  COLONIAL 

15  Main  Avenue,  short  l)iock  from  ocean 
Rebuilt  and  refurnished  throughout.     Rooms  single 
and   en  suite.    Special  rates   for  families.     Cuisine   and 
service  the  best  the  market  supplies, 

S.  FOSTER,  Manager 

THE  WAVERLY 

OCEAN    PATHWAY 

The  wide  and  beautiful  Avenue  leading  direct  to  the 
Auditorium.  Only  150  feet  from  the  Boardwalk.  Fine 
ocean  view. 

High  standard  of  excellence  in  service  and  cuisine. 

W.  H.  ALCOCK 


Hotel  Marlborough 

17  Sea  \'iew  Avenue 

One  short  block  from  ocean.     Overlooking  Wesley  Lake 

Service  unsurpassed.     Accommodations  for  150 

SAHUEL  B.  LIPPI^COTT 

THE  CLARENDON 

AlDnOKR-M    SQL'ARIC 

Delightful  Location  Fine  Table 

Large  Rooms 

HRS.  W.  MORAN 
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^ LAFAYETTE 

Coleman  House 

ASBURY  PARK,  IM.  J. 

Capacity  300 
Orchestra.     EleVator 
Suites  With  "Bath 
Special  early   rates 
•Booklet 

FKANK  B.  CONOVER. 

Proprietor 

A   WHOLE  SQUARE 
a       a       a       a 

ON  THE  OCEAN 

WRIGHT    e    FROST 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

SUNSET  HALL,  Ashury  Vark 

One  BlocK  from  Beach  and  New  Board  Walks 
Send  for  Booklet  .  .  .  JOHN   ROCKAFE-LLER'S  SON,    Proprietor 


Hotel  iWarlboroual) 


A  New  Modern  Hotel 
Delightfully  Situated 


ASBURY   PARK 


ab  a     ^tia     *%.,.»«.,  .B         Every  Known  Comfort 


Hotel  Saint  James  I 


OPEN    ALL 
THE  YEAR 


300  Feet  from 
Ocean 


JQtU)  anS  iHoDrrn 


SEND    FOR    BOOKLET 


F.   W.    BOCK 


THE  WESTMINSTER 


ii6  FOURTH  AVENUE 
Odc  Block  from  the  Ocean 
ASBURY    PARK.  N.  I 


SELECT   FAMILY   HOTEL 
ENTIRELY  RENOVATED   AND   MODERNIZED 


Booklet 


S.    E.  \A\  WICkLE. 
,  „       .         ,,,,.,  ,  (Formcrl)  o(  till-  lCJi;tmcrc 

CuiiiBc  and  Service  of  the  Highest  order  Inn.) 


Ocean  Grove  Properties 


A   SPECIALTY 


DANIEL    C.   COVERT 

l^eal  Estate  and  Insurance  Agency 


208  Bond  Si. 

Asbury  Park 


37  Pilgrim   P»thw»y 

Oceftn    Grovt 


THE  BERWIN 


Absolutely  First   Class 


Elpvalor  lo 
Sireel  Level 


Rooms  en  Suite 
with  PrivBle  Both 


ItAKBN    nROttKS 
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Fees'  Hotel 


Cafe   and       19  Main  St.  wiT/vMe 

ONE  BLOCK  SOUTH  OF  DEPOT 

Restaurant  asbury  park.  n.  j. 

American  Plan.  Two  Dollars  per  day  European  Plan,  Rooms,  One  Dollar  and  np  per  day 

MEALS  A  LA   f-AP-rir—  


Table  d'Hote  "tC    Pf»l-»t<i 

Breakfast,  Dinner  or  Supper     >*-J     V^CIHO 


.SPECIAL    RATES    BY   THE   WEEK 


m  ST.  CHARLES 


Facing  the  Ocean 
Third    Avenue    and    Kingsley    Street 

ASBURY   PARK,  N.  J. 

Select  Family  and  Sransient  Hotel.    Capacity  150.    Open  June  to  October.    G.  V.  SCHA^ICK 


The  Willard 


Close  to  the  Beach,  on  Sec- 
ond Ave.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


lleliGhtfiillj'  situated.     Replete  with  all  modern  conveniences.     Superior  Service  and  Cuisine 
.\  select  family  hotel  A.  F.  NEWKIRK.  Capacity.  loo 


Hotel  Bristol 


Cor.  Fourth  and  Ocean  Aves. 
^  ^ASBURY  PARK  ^  -^ 


SPACIOUS    VERANDA   WITH    OCEAN    FRONT  ■:-  TERMS    AND    INFORMATION   ON    APPLICATION 

VANTA    6  HILYAR-D 


Edgemere  Inn 


SELECT  FAMILY  HOTEL 


Directly  on  the  "Beach 

Fourth    Avenue,  Asbury   Tarl^,  J>i,  J, 

Strictly  up-to-date  in  appointment.    Cuisine  of 
the  highest  order.  Special  rates  for  the  Season. 

J.  E.  RAISE  6  SON 


Fourth  and 
Kingsley  Streets 


Hotel  Brunswick 

usiaimgiHiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiisg  ASBURY   PA  R  K,  N .  J  .sssHHHiiiiiiiiiiHgiiiHiEiiig 

MORGAN  &  PARSONS 


Directly  on  the  Bench,  noted  for 
its  high  standard  and  excellence 


Hotel  Baur  au  Lac  J 

310  Seventh  Avenue  «  North  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

ROnKIFT  SENT   UPON  APPLICATION  = 


NEAR  THE  OCEAN  BEACH 
and  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
the  beautiful  and  picturesque  Deal 
Lake.  Rates  $15  to  $,^0  weekly. 
Special  Rates  for  the  .Seasons 

A.  S.  TUTHILL 


Summer   Night 

The  nuts  no  longer  gather  squirrels  gray. 

The  trees  no  longer  hop  from  bird  to  bird, 
Sun's  in  the  east — it  is  the  end  of  day, 

A  soft  breeze  blows — and   not   a   thing  has 
stirred. 


The  petals  have  all  closed  their  wild  flowers 
tight, 
The  grass  no  longer  crawls  amid  the  bugs, 
The  forest  world  has  plainly  said  "Good-night," 
And  silent  darkness  to  itself  it  hugs. 

— Li/tpincott's. 
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Tl-fJ^     A  T   A  QT^  A    ocean  end,  pitman  avenue 

I  n  I-j     J-iL^y-iOIV/±  ocean  GROVE,  N.  J. 

First-class  in   every   respect.    Hot  and  cold  Sea-water  Baths,  Electric  Lights,  Electric  Bells, 
Telephone,  Steam  Heat,  Large  Verandas  overlooking  the  Sea 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  N.  H.  KILMER 


Garland 


I  lie      u        ^•■■'■•■■■#a      ASBURY   PARK.  N.  J. 


No.  302  Second   Avenue 

TWO     HI.flCKS    IKdM      IHF    BEACH 


Terms   and    Booklet   upon   Application 
SELECT    FAMILY   AND   TRANSIENT    HOTEL 
All  Modern  Improvements  C.  A.  JUSTICE  First-class  in  Every  Particular 


Asbury   Park 

Two    Blocks 
from   ihc   Oceaa 


Metropolitan  Hotel 

First-class  in  every  detail                       Ncw  Management  OPENS   JUNE   15th 

Thoroughly  renovated  -_^TrTL=:i-^=^  Send  for  booklet 

S.     T.     CHAMPION 

Hotel  Windsor 


BELMAR.  N.  J. 


NEW    MANAGEMENT 
^  Write  lor  llluslraled  BooKlel  -m 

Best  location  near  beach  and  boardwalk  RIQHnp  ^'^^  Pfop"''""  ">•  "^^  '"■«=«'  •lly"' 

Table  and  service  first  consideration  ^  r dow/m  p        Sho;e''oi''M'r'>S  The  Hotel  Avon 

Rates  $2.50  to  3.     $10  to  $35  weekly        &BROWINh  easton.  md. 


THE 


Sheldon  H^tel 


Capacity  300.  Occupies  an  enlire  block  froni  facing 
Central  Avenue.  The  Sheldon  has  been  completely 
n^odernized  and  refurnished.  The  new  proprietors 
have  had  over  twelve  years'  practical  experience  in 
New  Yorh  City  as  hotel  managers,  which  assumes  the 
best  of  personal  supervision  insuring  for  guests  every 
possible  comfort  and  convenience. 


OCEAN  GROVE,  N.  J.  CHAKLES     W.     FUESS 


THUV  CAN.SUT  BURS  '  THEY  CASNOT  SISh 

Iron  Steamboat  Company 

announces  that  during  current  season   its  Excursion  Tickets  will 

admit  holders  to 

Dreamland,   Coney  Island 

the  greatest  amusement  enterprise  in  the  world. 

C  Steamboats  will  leave  foot  of  22d  St.,  N.  K..  and  Pier  (new)  No.  i,  N.  K.  every  tliirtv 

minutes  from  9  a.  m.  until  9  p.  m. 

C  Kxcursion  Tickets  25  cents,  and  may  be  had  at  all  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  stations. 

STEAMEK  TAVRUs\.m  make  trips  every  day  to  FISHINO  BASKS.    I  o.ive  E-  .'•''^'-  ■;'"  i'-^- '  ^'": 
(newl  No.  ,.  N.  U..S.--0  :>  m.     Unit  r,n.i  tnckleon  bn.nr.l.     K.r...  .  U-ntU-nu-n  TSc.  I.:.Ju-..50c  .  (  h.lHrr„.«c. 
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Tirst  Class  fiotel 


eapacitv  150 


Modern  equipment.  Brass  and 
enameled  beds  throughout.  The 
best  table  along  the  shore. 
Our  $1  Dinner  a  special  feature. 
Rates,  $15  to  $20  per  week. 

/IDrs.  Xillian  (5or6on 


Hotel 
Monmouth 


I'JP^S^      On  the  Ocean  Front 
ASBURY  PARK.  N.  J. 


WM.  APPLEGATE 


The  Asbury  Inn 


SEVENTH   AVENUE,  NEAR  THE  OCEAN 
NORTH  ASBURY  PARK.  N.  J. 

Evtrvthing  up  to  date.  Fine  sea 
vievv'from  our  GRAND  PORCH. 
Special  rates forJUNE, SEPTEM- 
BER and  OCTOBER.  Terms 
upon   application. 

J.   WARREN  COLEMAN,  Jr. 


Ugly  New  York 

In  certain  aspects  New  York  still  preserves 
its  old  Colonial  squalor.  In  others  it  pre- 
sents the  hasty  hideousncss  of  boom  towns. 
In  the  lingering  streets  of  brownstone  fronts 
it  is  embryonic  still.  Near  the  rivers  it  has 
thoroughfares  and  avenues  which,  in  ruthless 
atrocity  and  shuddersome  ugliness,  are  night- 
mares in  stone.  But  these  are  as  measles  and 
mumps  to  a  child.  They  are  not  definite  con- 
ditions. Nor  is  there,  nor  will  tliere  be.  any- 
thing definite  here  until,  from  the  Battery  to 
the  Plaza,  the  buildings  one  and  all  are  so 
huge  that  nothing  huger  is  possible. — Miinscy's 
Magazine. 


West  End  Hotel 

ASBURY   PARK 
Opens  June  1st  = 


UNOBSTRUCTED   OCEAN   VIEW 


SPECIAL   FAMILY   RATES 


Address    FRANK  TEN   BROECK.  Prop. 


THE   CEDARS 

FACING   SUNSET   LAKE 

UNOBSTRUCTED  OCEAN  VIEW 

IDEAL   LOCATION 

NEAR  CASINO  AND  ARCADE 

UNDER   NEW   MANAGEMENT 

SPECIAL    TERMS    FOR    FA.MILIES 

E.  J.  HALL,  Manager 

309  SUNSET  AVENUE    •    ASBURY  PAHK,  N.  J. 


Frederick 

Rales  S2.00 
to  $2.50  Per  Day 

Special  Rates 
1      for  Families 

Booklet  Upon 
Application 

R.  H.  SCOTT 

NORTH   ASBURY 
PARK,  N.  J. 

Select   Family   Hotel 
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Hotel  Columbia  „ -^..^ 

North  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


A  MODERN  HOTEL  BY  THE  SEA 
CAPACITY   400  = 


Rooms  en  Suite  ^         Maintaining  a 

with  Private  Bath  Refined  Patronage 

Private  Automobile  Service 


W.   HAKVEY  JONES. 


Booklet  upon  application 


Owner  and  Manager 


THE  FLORIDA 


206  Seventh  Avenue 
North  Ashury  Park,  N.  J. 

One  block  from  Ocean.  .'.  All 
modern  improvements.  Telephone 
connection.     .".     Address 

MRS.      M.      E.     APPLEG.ATE 


A  City  Window 

The  walls  of  cliff-high  buildings  steeply  crowd 

To  shut  away  the  light, 
And  all  the  panes  are  gray 

With  their  insistent  shadowing;  to-day 
The  morning  masks  as  night, 

Scarcely  a  whit  less  dusky  and  grim-browed 

Trapped  creatures  of  the  wild,  we  pine !  Nay. 
see 

How  roofs  yield  grudging  space 
To  a  faint,  blue  glimpse  of  sky 

That  thrills  to  white  flame— for  the  sun  rides 

by 
And  with  a  royal  grace 

Flings    down    our    golden    ransom — we    are 
free! 

Grace  Hodsdox  Boutelle. 


* 


« 


The  Slums  and  the  Philanthropists 

It  has  been  estimated  that  public  and  private 
benefactions  in  the  United  States  reach  a  daily 
total  of  nearly  $1,000,000.  This  vast  sum  is 
expended  in  a  thousand  different  ways;  but 
none  of  our  rich  men  has  given  more  wisely 
for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows  than  Mr.  Heriry 
Phipps  in  establishing  a  fund  for  the  erection 
of  model  tenement  houses  in  Xew  York  City. 
To  say  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  Xew  York's  inhabitants 
live  in  tenements  shows  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem ;  and  good  management  can  solve  it,  for 


Minot  House 

ASBURY   PARK.  N.  J. 


SELECT  SERVICE 


Piaza  Hotel 


Asbury  Park, 

N.  J. 


QCCfPlKS  Entire 
^-^  Square.  Directly 
OD  the  Beach  fronting 
the  New  Pavilion 

Finest  Cafe  on 
the  Coast     : 

AMFRICAN  AND 
EUROPEAN  PLAN 
Most  Popular  Hotel 
in  the  State  :  : 


H.   J.   Cf   S.   A.   BLY.   Proprietors 


The  BURRINGTON 


St:Lt:CT  Familv  Hotel  with  fv,-ry 
Modern  Improvement.  Unsur- 
passed for  its  location,  beinf: 
most  delightfully  situated,  on  one  of 
the  most  select  avenues  in  Asbury 
Parky  and  only  one  block  from  the 
iH-ean.  Open  from  May  to  October. 
Rates  tZ.OO  per  day.    Booklet 

MRS.  M.  E.  HE  ISLE  Y 


317  Seventh  Avenue,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J, 


^he  Victoria 

THIRD  and  OCEAN  AVENUES 
ASBURY   PARK 


:  Esttbllshed  ISS4 : 


Steam  Heat  and  Son  Parlor 


Open  for  the  year 
from  .\pril  8lh 


5.   KEMPE 
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the  perfect  tenement  house  has  been  built,  and 
it  has  been  proved  that  it  is  commercially 
profitable. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Phipps  shows  char- 
acteristic foresight.  He  has  given  $1,000,000 
in  trust  to  be  invested  in  model  tenements. 
From  the  profits  of  the  rentals  four  per  cent, 
is  to  be  set  aside  every  year  to  create  a  fund 
for  the  erection  of  similar  houses.  At  com- 
pound interest  the  investment  will  grow  rap- 
idly and  by  the  end  of  the  century  it  will 
amount  to  more  than  $40,000,000.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Phipps's  tenement  houses  will 
multiply  rapidly  as  New  York  grows,  and 
gradually  supply  a  larger  and  larger  number 
of  cheap  homes  in  the  city.  A  money-making 
philanthropy  of  this  sort  is  not  a  charity,  and 
the  most  independent  poor  man  can  accept  its 
benefits  without  obligation. 

Nor  is  }ilr.  Phipps  trying  a  doubtful  experi- 
ment. There  have  been  many  successes  in  the 
same  field.  The  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company,  of  New  York,  already  houses  about 
6,000  people  in  its  model  tenements,  and  it  has 
been  in  existence  only  about  eight  years.  Its 
actuating  spirit  is  philanthropic,  but  it  is  upon 
a  strictly  business  basis.  It  pays  regular  divi- 
dends, and  has  accumulated  a  large  reserve 
fund. 

Every  one  of  these  model  tenements  is  fire- 
proof. Every  flat  is  steam  heated,  and  has  gas, 
and  hot  and  cold  water ;  it  has  its  own  private 
hall  and  toilet,  and  is  furnished  with  porcelain 
tubs,  with  dresser,  shelves,  closets  and  drawers. 
There  are  no  air-shafts,  dark  halls  or  stair- 
ways. Every  room  in  every  apartment  has  a 
window  opening  either  on  the  street  or  on  a 
large  airy  court.  Storage  closets  and  play- 
rooms for  the  children  are  in  the  basements. 
The  rents  charged  are  about  those  prevailing 
in  the  neighborhood  for  ordinary  tenements, 
and  range  from  $1  to  $1.25  weekly  for  each 
room.  These  buildings  are  intended  to  be  just 
as  neat  and  clean  and  private  as  expensive 
apartments.  The  tenants  take  good  care  of  the 
propertj-,  and  show  the  greatest  pride  in  pre- 
venting offenses  against  cleanliness  and  order. 

To  replace  the  slums  and  consumption- 
breeding  tenements  with  cheerful  and  healthful 
homes  such  as  these  furthers  our  civilization. 
It  sets  a  new  example  to  wealthy  philanthro- 
pists, and  points  to  a  naving  sort  of  investment. 
—World's  Work. 


H 


OWLAND 
OTEL... 

WEST    END.   N.  J. 


Directly  Facing  the  Ocean. 
All  Rooms  Have  Ocean 
View.  Finest  Location  in 
Long  Branch.  Every  Ac- 
commodation that  Guests 
Require  can  be  Found  Here. 


MODERATE  RATES:  $2  AND  $3  PER  DAY 
FOR    TRANSIENTS:    WEEKLY,    $12  TO  $15 


F.     C.      BLACKMAN.    MANAGER 


•Bnsibton  .3ur.         Weet  (EnU,  B.  f. 

NEW  BRICK  BUILDING 


Dialog  Room  Overlooking 
^  ^  the  Oceaa  .^  .«» 
Eyerythlag  first-class 
^  Charges  moderate  ^ 
Booklet   oa  Applicalloa 


HIGHLANDS   OF 
NAVESINK.  N.  J. 


THOMPSON  HOUSE 

Main  Buildings  and  cottages  have  a  frontage  of  over  ,S00  feet  on  tlie  picturesque  Shrewsbury  River  and  over- 
looking the  ocean  at  an  elevation  of  75  ft.  The  hotel  lias  been  remodeled  and  extensive  improvements 
insure  every  modern  convenience  for  comfort  and  safety.  Kates  JIO.OO  to  $15.00  per  week.  Open  from  .lune 
to  November.    JOHN  N.  RICKEH,  Otilner  and  Proprietor. 


SEA  BRIGHT 


40  COTTAGES 


TO   RENT    -^     REASONABLE   PRICES    FOR   BALANCE    OF    SEASON 
P.  HALL   PACKER  -    Box  23^^^^=^  Sea  Bright,  N.  J. 
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IffiNEW  ENGLAND 


2d  Ave.  and  Kingjlcy  St. 
CLOSE  TO  THE  BEACH 
ASBURY    PARK.    N.  ]. 


Formerly   THE  HICKS 

Remodeled  and  Completely  Refurnished 

Special  Rales  (or  Families  MRS.  J.  J.  FARROW 


Catering  to  a  Refined  Patronage 
Open  from  May  to  November 


The  Leadley 


Twenty-Fifth   Season 


Write  for  Boohlet 


FOURTH    AVENUE 

One  Block  from  the  Ocean 
ASBURY    PARK.   N.  J. 

PROBST  (i   LEADUEY 


T  h  e  Madison 


One  short  blocK  from  Ocean  Sunset  Ave..  overlooKing  Atlantic  Square  and  Ocean 

All  Modern  Improvements.    New  Sanitary  Plumbing  throughout  the  entire  House 

Terms  and  booklet  on  application  ASBUKYPAKK  J.    K.    DODMAN 


+++4"l-+'l"H'++++*'l-+-H"H''i"H"H"t-l"H-+ 


Che  iUasbington 

Seventh  Avenue        -         -        Near  the  Beach 
ASBURY   PARK.  N.  J. 


Select       -^11  modern  improveinents.     Large 
TamilV    "^"^  rooms       Superior  cuisine  and 


Rotcl 


select   service.      Special    rates    for 
June  and  September. 


N.  n.  COLBY 


4..{..f4..f.f.{.44..f^.}..{-.{-f-}-.|-{..f-f-f-f-f-{"f-f4"t"{-h 


The  Fenimorc 


:in.l    .1    iKllr  lih.rL. 


ASBURY  PARK 


Entirely    Rebuilt    and    Refurnished 

C.\P.\CITY  200  ■:-  KOOKI.KT 

TIIOS.    NOliLE 


Beacbwood 
Tnn 

.'().';  SECOSD  AVENUE 

ASBLKY  PARK 

One  B/ocfc  from  the  Ocean 

SELECT  FAMILY  HOTEL 

Everything    First-Class   and 

UP'lo-Dale 
BooKlel  S.  A.  CLIVER 


m^ 


St  Laurent 

H  SclccI  T^milv  lictcl 
SEVENTH   and  GRAND    AVENUES 


Remodeled  and  Enlarged 

Deliglitfully  situated  near  the  Heach 
with  every  modern  convenience. 

OI'KN     AI.I.    THE     VFAK 

s,     KI.NNN 


Booklet 


Uhe  yl'R.LINGTON 


Ocean  CroVe,  N.  J. 


13th  Season  under  same  management 


2klel 


M.  A.  MILLAK 


ylccommodations  for  300 
■phone.  ^U^t. 
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Telephone  ^  Telegraph 

<  WIRE  [> 

STEEL  SIGNAL  WIRE 

Wire  Rope,  Wire  Strand  Bond  and 
Tie  Wires 


WE  GUARANTEE    """ 


PRODUCTS 


TO  BE 

or 


^THE  BEST  QUALITY 


The  National  Wire  Corporation 

114  Liberty  Street 


NEW    YORK 


ATLANTIC    CITY 


CtNIRAim  HOTEL 

7  to  19  South  Tennessee  Avenue 

REFUPsNlSHED  AND  RENOVATED.  One 
Block  from  Young's  Pier  and  Pennsylvania  Depot. 
Convenient  to  all  Piers  and  Amusements.  Open 
all  the  Year.  Steam  Heat.  Elevator  Service.  American 
and  European  Plan.  Rates,  $7.00  per  week  and  up' 
wards.  Capacity  400  —  all  outside  rooms.  Large. 
Airy  Dining  Room.  Excellent  Table.  Spacious 
Porches.  Buffet.  Billiard  and  Pool  Parlor.  Summer 
Garden  and  Orchesira  Concerts.  Laundry  and  Valet 
Service.  Long  Distance  Telephone.  Everyihing  up 
lO'datc  for  our  guests'  entertainment  and  comfort. 
SpecinI  Sntiii-(lu>    lii  M<Mula.v  Kulc.  ^'^.00 


CENTRAL  HOTEL  CO,    \ 


UNITED  STATES  EXPRESS  COMPANY 


Forwarders 
to  all 
parts  of 
the  Ivorld 


MONEY 
ORDERS 
SOLD, 
PAYABLE 
EVERY- 
WHERE 


Money  by 
Telegraph 


The  United 

Slates 

Express 

Company's 

Exclusive 

Fast  Express 

Trains 

Afford 

Superior 

facilities 


UNSURPASSED   SERVICE    TO   SUBURBAN   POINTS 
GENERAL    OFFICES:     47-49    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK     QTY 


AMSTERDAM    PRESS,    N.   V. 
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Bluefish  are  Biting 

By  CAPT.  A.  J.   KENEALY 

Author  o(  "  Boat  Sailing,  "  Etc. 


HE  game,  sporty  bluefish  is 
once  more  to  the  fore  and 
is  biting  ravenously  all 
along  the  New  jersey 
coast.  Not  only  is  he  worth 
catching  for  food — there  is 
no  more  toothsome  fish  in 
the  sea  than  a  fine,  fat  blue- 
fish fresh  from  the  sea  and  introduced 
while  wriggling  to  the  frypan  or  prefer- 
ably to  the  gridiron  and  served  with  salt, 
red  pepjier  and  lemon  juice  and  perhaps 
a  dash  of  Worcestershire  sauce. 

Aside  from  his  gastronomic  possibili- 
ties,which  renderhim  a  joy  to  theepicure 
or  even  a  mere  glutton,  he  affords  the  fin- 
est of  sport.  Anglers  catch  him  with  rod 
and  reel,  but  trolling  is  the  usual  method 
of  capturing  him.  A  catboat  in  a  moder- 
ate breeze  is  generally  employed  along 
the  coast,  but  in  a  calm  a  jsower  launch 
is  an  admirable  vehicle  for  the  fisherman. 
The  bluefish  is  a  ravenous  feeder  and  he 
is  accompanied  in  his  annual  migrations 
northward  bv  a  fleet  of  fishing  schooners 
who  grow  rich  from  his  capture.  Some 
go  South  in  early  March  and  catch  him 
off  the  \'irginia  capes  and  follow  him  up 
the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Cod. 

Although  the  shoals  of  this  fish  are  so 
vast  still  one  would  think  total  extermi- 
nation was  only  a  question  of  time,  so 
keen  is  the  pursuit  of  the  market  fisher- 
men who  undergo  much  hardship  in  his 
capture.  The  captains  of  the  smacks  who 
live  by  his  capture,  however.  sa\'  there  is 
no  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  shoals  or 
schools  that  invade  the  northern  waters 


every  year  and  thrive  on  the  menhaden 
that  are  still  abundant  in  these  waters  in 
spite  of  the  tleet  of  vessels  employed  in 
their  capture  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

The  bluefish  make  no  effort  to  hide 
their  approach  ;  they  disport  themselves 
gaily  in  the  sea,  sometimes  leaping  out  of 
the  waves  in  mere  e.xuberance.  They 
spawn  in  estuaries  and  harbors  and  their 
young,  which  are  called  sn.ippers.  are 
easily  caught  with  hook  and  line  and  are 
tender  and  toothsome  morsels  in  the  fall 
of  the  year. 

Some  of  the  largest  bluefish  weigh 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds.  These  are  the 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  and  to 
my  taste  have  not  so  fine  a  flavor  as  those 
of  from  six  to  eight  pounds.  Very  few 
of  this  season's  catch  have  found  their 
way  to  the  fish  dealers.  This  year's  catch 
has  mostly  been  i)laced  in  cold  storage 
and  will  be  cooked  and  eaten  next  sum- 
mer. There  is  no  fish  except  perhaps  a 
mackerel  that  depreciates  in  cold  storage 
to  such  an  extent  as  a  bluefish. 

Every  minute  that  keeps  him  from  the 
cookstove  after  being  hooked  impairs  his 
flavor.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the 
average  man  who  eats  the  ordinar\  blue- 
fish of  commerce  as  he  is  servecl  at  the 
common  restaurants  cannot  enjoy  the 
drv  flavorless  creature  that  is  placed  be- 
fore him.  Some  cooks  ruin  him  by  fry- 
ing him  in  semi-rancid  fat  and  thus 
dished  up  he  might  be  a  dainty  viaml  for 
a  Hottentot  or  an  Eskimo  whose  ideal 
provender  is  a  slice  of  whale's  blubber, 
the  older  the  better.     I  have  made  it  a 
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rule  never  to  tackle  a  bluefish  unless  I 
have  been  present  at  his  capture  and  in 
that  event  I  can  enjoy  him  fried,  broiled, 
baked  or  even  boiled.  Served  in  the  last 
named  way  he  should  be  cooked  in  sea 
water,  which  develops  his  luscious  sweet- 
ness and  with  a  well-made  parsley  sauce 
he  is  most  delectable.  You  can  wash  him 
down  with  beer,  ale  or  wine,  as  fancy 
may  dictate  and  he  seems  to  go  well  with 
any  one  of  these  liquors.  Temperance 
advocates  gloat  over  him  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  tea.  cofifee  or  even  cocoa.  I 
am  not  able  to  pass  any  o]iinion  on  these 
methods,  but  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact 
that  he  can  be  eaten  with  an  accompani- 
ment of  ice  water,  and  even  that  bever- 
age, unpalatable  as  it  may  sound,  fails  to 
spoil  his  rich  and  delicate  flavor. 

Anywhere  on  the  .-Vtlantic  coast  and 
especially  off  New  Jersey  or  Long  Island 


Sieamer   AiKik  v    fark 
of  Sandy   Hook    Route 


the  bluefish  may  be  found  at  this  season 
of  the  year  and  there  is  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty in  catching  a  quantity  of  fine,  fat 
fellows  that  will  make  you  cry  like  a 
child  for  more.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a 
good  boat  propelled  by  sails  or  naphtha,  a 
stout  bluefish  line  and  squid.  These  can 
be  bought  at  any  fishing  tackle  store. 
The  boatman  is  sure  to  have  aboard  a 
bait-grinding  machine,  which  is  used 
when  "chumming."  The  method  is  to 
throw  overboard  quantities  of  these  frag- 
ments of  bait,  which  attract  the  bluefish. 
Tliey  come  swimming  after  the  boat  and 
are  readily  attracted  to  the  squid  at  the 
end  of  the  fisherman's  line.  So  keen  is 
their  pursuit  that  the  sight  of  the  doom 
of  their  comrades  seems  to  render  them 
more  desperate  and  if  you  ply  your  line 
tactfully  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  catch  a  boat  load.  The  pro- 
fessional fishermen  who  fish  from  dories 
when  once  tliey  get  among  a  shoal  soon 
get  their  little  craft  laden  down  so  that 
they  have  to  unload  into  their  schooner 
anchored  near  by  and  sally  forth  for  a 
fresh  cargo.  If  luck  is  good  with  them 
the  dories  soon  fill  the  schooner's  hold  up 
with  the  fish,  which  at  once  are  imbedded 
in  ice  and  the  anchor  is  weighed  and  sail 
set  for  the  nearest  market. 

It  is  orand  sport  but  it  is  so  much  like 
wnnton  butchery  that  one  soon  tires  of  it. 
Tlie  ideal  wa\-  is  to  catch  them  with  rod 
:ind  reel  and  it  rcnuires  skill  and  pre- 
cision to  excel  in  this  art.  They  bolt  the 
bait  with  such  eluttonv  and  when  thev 
feel  the  stinsT  of  the  hook  thev  are  off 
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with  such  a  rapid  rush  tliat  scverclv  tcsls 
the  strength  of  your  tacklo.  liut  if  \ou 
are  an  adept  you  will  plav  them  so  art- 
fully that  eventually  )ou  get  them  along- 
side your  boat  and  deftly  enmesh  them  in 
your  landing  net,  and  in  an  instant  they 
are  aboard.  This  method  ai)])eals  to  the 
angler  and  is  far  more  interesting  than 
hooking  them  and  yanking  them  ab(«ird 
by  mere  brute  force.  If  any  of  mv  read- 
ers has  never  tried  this  way  of  catching 
the  bluefish,  he  might  make  the  experi- 
ment. I  have  personally  known  only  a 
few  yachtsmen  who  always  adopt  this 
method.  Most  men  are  satisfied  with 
yanking  them  in  over  the  side  w-ith  pull 
and  haul.  This  is.  of  course,  the  most 
convenient  method  of  catching  them,  hut 
it  savors  too  much  of  butchery  to  the 
sensitive  pupil  of  Tzaak  \\  alton. 


ilOW    lO  I'L.NXK  A  BLUKl-ISII 

liluefish  are  biting  avidly  all  along  the 
Jersey  coast.  I  f  you  arc  lu'ckv  enough  to 
get  one.  either  by  hook  or  crook,  cut  off 
tail  and  head,  clean  him.  split  duvvn  the 
back,  nail  the  fish  on  an  oaken  board, 
skin  side  down,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  dab  with  plenty  of  fresh  butter.  I'.ake 
in  a  hot  oven;  haste  plentifully.  When 
cooked  remove  the  nails  and  sew  on  the 
board  garnished  with  i)ars!ey,  slices  of 
lemon  and  cucumber  and  stuffed  olives. 
Any  large  fish  may  be  cooked  in  the  same 
way. 

A  bluefish  that  has  been  kci)t  nn 
ice  since  last  season  is  unfit  for  human 
food,  being  coarse  and  drv.  .\  fresh- 
caught  blue  fish  is  tendir  and  juic\-  if 
prepared  as  above. 


August,  the    Month  of  Apples 

By  JAMES  HENRY 


The  orchard  lands  of  long  ago  ! 
Ah,  drowsy  winds,  awake  and  blow 
The  snowy  blossoms  back  to  mc 
And  a'll  the  buds  that  used  to  be ! 
Blow  back  again  the  grassy  ways. 
Oh,  truant  feet,  and  lift  the  haze 
Of  liappy  summer  from  the  trees 
That  trail  their  tresses  in  tlie  seas 
Of  grain  tliat  float  and  overflow 
The  orchard  lands  of  long  ago ! 

Blow  l)ack  tlie  melody  that  slips 
In  lazy  laughter  from  the  lips 
That  marvel  must  that  any  kiss 
Is  sweeter  than  the  apple  is. 
Blow  back  the  twitter  of  the  birds, 


11 L  suburbanite  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  look 
out  upon  his  own  land  th'S 
month  and  see  a])ples  npen 
possesses  what  is  perhaps 
the  oldest  fruit  known  to 
humanity,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  universally  dif- 
fused. .Apples  were  brought  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  Romans,  and  the  culti- 
vated varieties  of  Kuropc  are  so  ancient 
that  no  wild  progenitor  is  known.  The 
wild,  or  crabapple,  is  a  native  of  .\nierica 
and  the  parent  of  all  the  varieties  prized 
for  desserts.  With  this  as  one  extreme 
America  has  lately  given  the  world  the 
seedless  and  coreless  apple.     After  five 


The  lisp,  the  thrills  and  all  the  words 
Of  merriment  that  foimd  the  shine 
Of  summer  time  a  glorious  wine, 
That  drenched  the  leaves  that  loved  it  so 
In  orchard  lands  of  long  ago ! 

Oh,  memory!  Alight  and  sing 
Where  rosy-bellied  pippins  cling, 
.\nd  golden  russets  glint  and  gleam 
As  in  the  old  .Xrabian  dream — 
The  fruits  of  that  enchanted  tree 
That  glad  Aladdin  robbed  for  me! 
.\nd  drowsy  winds,  awake  an<l  fan 
My  blood  as  when  it  overran 
A  heart  ripe  as  tlie  apples  grow 
In  orchard  lands  of  long  ago! 

— James  ll'hilciimh  Riley. 

years  of  experiment  a  Colorado  fruit  spe- 
cialist. John  F.  Spencer,  produced  five 
trees  that  bore  this  new  woniler.  From 
these  2,000  young  trees  have  been  de- 
veloped, and  in  i<)o6,  it  is  said,  there  will 
be  two  and  a  half  millit)n  seedless  apple 
trees  to  su|)ply  the  world. 

This  is  eminently  the  month  to  read 
that  classic  of  Thoreau's,  "Wild  .\pples." 
.Ml  the  classic  lore  of  the  apple  is  there, 
from  Homer's  mention  of  the  fruit  in  the 
"( )dvssey'"  clenr  back  to  the  Edenic  ap- 
ple that  .set  the  human  race  awry.  A 
withered  crabapple  h  a  s  bee  n  found 
among  the  relics  of  the  Swiss  lake-chvcl- 
lers.  and  geologists  believe  the  order  of 
trees  that  produce  the  fruit  was  intro- 
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duced  a  short  time  previous  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  man  himself  upon  our  globe. 

Thoreau  quotes  an  amusing  account 
from  an  old-time  natin'alist  of  the  hedge- 
hog's habit  in  collecting  and  carrying 
home  apples : 

"His  meat  is  apples,  worms  or  grapes," 
avers  this  quaint  authorit\' ;  "when  he 
findeth  apples  or  grapes  on  the  earth,  he 
rolleth  himself  upon  them,  until  he  have 
filled  all  his  prickles,  and  then  carrieth 
them  home  to  his  den,  never  bearing 
above  one  in  his  mouth ;  and  if  it  for- 
tune that  one  of  them  fall  ofT  by  the 
way,  he  likewise  shaketh  off  all  the  resi- 
due, and  wallovveth  upon  them  afresh, 
until  they  be  all  settled  upon  his  back 
again.  So,  forth  he  goeth.  making  a  noise 
like  a  cart-wheel;  and  if  he  have  any 
voung  ones  in  his  nest,  they  pull  off  his 
load  wherewithal  he  is  loaded,  eating 
thereof  what  they  please,  and  laying  u]5 
the  residue  for  the  time  to  come." 

This  habit  seems  to  have  been  drojiped 
by  the  New  Jersey  hedgehog,  but  if  it  is 
still  retained  in  parts  of  the  state,  the  ani- 
mal will  doubtless  be  surprised  ten  years 
hence  when  it  undertakes  to  carrv  home 
the  new  coreless  fruit  which  will  then 
probablv  be  quite  common  in  the  sub- 
urbs. This  varietv  lacks  not  onlv  seeds, 
but  also  worms,  the  absence  of  blossoms 
making  it  impossible  for  the  coddling 
moth  to  lay  its  eggs  where  the  larva? 
can  ultimately  reach  the  fruit.  Onlv  a 
stamen  with  a  very  small  quantitv  of  pol- 
len appears  where  the  blossom  of  the  or- 
dinarv  apple  tree  is  seen,  and  these  are 
sheltered  bv  several   small  green  leaves 


that  grow  around  it.  Seedless,  bloomless 
apples  would  not  have  appealed  to  the 
Concord  hermit,  who  consiilered  llie  llow- 
ers  of  the  apple  "the  most  beautiful  of 
any  tree's,  so  copious  and  so  delicious  to 
both  sight  and  scent." 

Commercially  the  apple  is  most  valu- 
able, not  only  on  account  of  its  food 
properties  and  its  tonic  acids,  but  be- 
cause it  keeps  better  than  almost  any 
other  fruit,  standing  transportation  to 
every  part  of  the  world  and  lasting 
through  the  cold  seasons.  With  all  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  in  or- 
ange culture  in  this  country,  and  the  in- 
crea.se  in  orange  groves,  the  .\merican 
apple  is  still  a  more  important  crop  with 
us,  it  is  said. 

The  United  States  has  two  hundred 
millions  of  apple  trees  in  bearing,  from 
which  250.000.000  bushels  of  the  fruit 
are  annually  harvested. 

An  American  consumes  eighty  pounds 
of  apples  per  year,  according  to  per  cap- 
ita statistics — though  the  statisticians  do 
not  venture  to  say  what  proportion  is 
consumed  in  the  form  of  pie !  By  bushel 
measure  the  apple  crop  of  the  I'nited 
States  is  four  times  greater  than  the  en- 
tire wheat  yield  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Billions  of  apple  trees,  of  hun- 
dreds of  varieties  are  grown  in  the  or- 
chards of  the  world,  and  millions  of 
voung  ones  arc  planted  every  vear.  Great 
Britain  alone  has  twentv  million  apple 
trees,  yet  her  crop  is  .so  far  short  of  her 
needs  that  500.000.000  pounds  of  the 
fruit  are  imported  every  vear  from  this 
countrv.  Canaila  and  the  Continent. 


Some    Hints    on    Camping    Out 

By   A.   JAY   KAY 


\.MPIXG  out  in  the  woods 
or  on  the  seashore  or  lake- 
side is  becoming  a  most 
popular  summer  fad.  For 
health  tent  life  has  no  su- 
perior. It  is  a  getting  close 
to  nature  that  recuperates 
every  fiber  of  one's  being, 
and  after  a  few  weeks  under  canvas  a 
man  or  woman  feels  better  able  to  renew 
the  struggle   for  existence  which   every 


year  becomes  more  and  more  formidable. 
It  is  true  that  a  greenhorn  ignorant  of 
the  first  i)rinciples  of  tent  life  is  likely  to 
be  injured  rather  than  benefitted  by 
camping  out.  The  change  is  so  radical 
from  life  in  a  house  or  a  flat  and  the  con- 
ditions arc  so  different  that  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  health  is  not  injured  by 
too  sudden  de])arturc  from  the  humdrum 
regularitv  of  city  existence.  If  ordinary 
precautions  are  taken  there  is  no  reason 
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why  life  in  the  open  should  not  be  of 
lasting  benefit  to  one  who  tries  the  ex- 
periment. The  tyro,  however,  should  not 
purchase  an  outfit  and  plunge  into  the 
woods  and  there  pitch  his  tent  and  ex- 
pect to  enjoy  himself.  If  he  attempts 
this  experiment  he  is  sure  to  be  woefully 
disappointed  and  ten  to  one  he  will  not 
be  so  rash  as  to  make  another  trial.  At 
different  places  along  the  seashore  or  by 
the  sides  of  lakes  there  are  regular  camp- 
ing grounds  thoroughly  equipped  for  the 
purpose  where  tents  are  let  for  a  fixed 
amount  by  the  month  or  season.  In  these 
places  water  and  often  gas  is  laid  out  just 
as  in  a  city  dwelling  and  the  milkman, 
iceman,  baker  and  butcher  deliver  neces- 
sary supplies  every  morning.  This  is  by 
no  means  an  ideal  life  suited  to  the  man 
experienced  m  woodcraft.  Indeed,  such 
a  man  would  be  likely  to  turn  up  the  nose 
of  contempt  and  cur!  the  lip  of  scorn  if 
invited  to  spend  a  summer  under  sucli 
conditions. 

But  a  man  who  knows  nothing  of  life 
in  a  camp  might  do  worse  than  obtain  the 
rudiments  of  knowdedge  of  existence  in 
the  open  from  one  of  these  public 
camps.  Of  course,  if  expense  is 
not  a  deterrent  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  buy  an  outfit  and 
hire  a  guide  from  Maine  or  the  .\diron- 
dacks  and  under  his  guardian  care  try 
camping  out  in  the  open  at  once,  and  if 
the  guide  knows  his  business,  which  as  a 
general  rule  he  does,  the  first  season's 
camping  will  long  remain  a  cheerful  and 
interesting  memory.  But.  unfortunately, 
all  of  us  are  not  so  -fortunately  situated 
financially  as  to  be  able  to  adopt  this 
course.  Therefore  it  is  by  no  means  a 
bad  scheme  for  him  of  the  modest  purse 
but  keen  ambition  for  the  delights  of  the 
open  air  to  trv  his  first  season  in  one  of 
the  numerous  camps  where  for  a  few  dol- 
lars a  week  a  tent  to  accommodate  a 
large  or  small  party  may  be  hired.  These 
tents  are  fairly  comfortable,  scientifically 
pitched  so  as  to  stand  the  ravages  of  sum- 
mer squalls,  substantially  floored  so  that 
one's  feet  are  always  free  from  wet  sand 
or  mud  and  comfortably  enough 
equipped  with  sufficient  furniture  and 
bedding  for  convenience  and  health.  It 
is  astonishing  how  quickly  one  learns  to 
improve  on  his  surroundings  and  in 
wliat   short   order  discomforts   are  ban- 


ished. .\  woman's  deft  hand  does  won- 
ders in  making  order  out  of  chaos,  espe- 
cially if  she  has  a  liking  for  camp  life. 
The  influence  for  good  a  woman  may  ex- 
ercise in  a  camp  is  unbounded.  The  re- 
fining influence  of  her  presence  is  always 
felt.  Besides  she  comes  in  handy  to  sweep 
up  the  dust,  clean  and  cook  fish  and  make 
the  beds.  So  aside  from  sentiment  a 
squaw  is  almost  indispensable  to  happi- 
ness under  canvas. 

Suppose  then  that  a  man  determines  to 
hire  a  tent  for  a  few  weeks  at  some  regu- 
lar camping  ground,  he  should  in  the  first 
place  keep  his  weather  eye  open  all  the 
time,  for  there  are  land  sharks  in  the 
shape  of  tent  renters  even  as  there  are  in 
the  real  estate  business.  Take  care  that 
the  tent  you  choose  is  so  situated  that 
water  will  flow  from  it  and  not  into  it. 
.\  rising  knoll  is  an  admirable  location 
for  a  tent,  while  a  hollow  should  always 
be  shunned.  One  does  not  care  to  wear 
sea  boots  in  a  tent,  but  what  else  can  he 
do  when  the  flood  rises  above  the  floor 
and  plays  horse  with  his  modest  belong- 
ings, melting  his  sugar  and  salt,  spoiling 
his  flour  and  mildewing  all  his  bedding 
and  clothing  ?  The  man  who  has  had  an 
experience  of  this  kind  is  inclined  to 
wash  his  hands  of  the  whole  business  and 
even  return  to  his  poky  Harlem  flat, 
which  generally  is  free  from  flooding, 
though  it  mav  abound  with  other  abomi- 
nations. The  man  with  the  level  head 
who  exercises  a  little  horse  sense  and  se- 
cures a  dry  and  water-tight  tent  can  laugh 
at  most  other  inconveniences  and  may 
thoroughly  enjoy  outdoor  life  and  im- 
prove his  health  at  once  and  also  lay  in  a 
grand  store  of  vitalitv  to  tide  him  over 
the  winter.  The  cooking  problem  is  one 
that  confronts  the  camper-out  everv  dav. 
Like  the  poor,  it  is  alwavs  with  you.  A 
rough  shed  close  to  the  tent  is  a  capital 
place  for  culinary  operations.  Cooking 
in  your  living  tent  is  a  great  mistake. 
The  odor  is  objectionable  and  the  plague 
of  flies  unbearable. 

.A  blue  flame  kerosene  oil  stove  solves 
admirabiv  the  fire  question.  On  one  of 
these  invaluable  utensils  vou  can  boil,  fry, 
grill  and  even  bake,  the  consumption  of 
coal  oil  being  moderate.  T  have  used 
these  blue  flame  stoves  ashore  and  afloat 
and  can  cnnscientiouslv  recommend 
them.    Thev  do  their  work  well  and  ^ave 
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smoke,  worry  and  vexation.  A  man  try- 
ing to  light  a  camp  fire  with  wet  sticks  on 
a  rainy  morning  does  not  feel  at  peace 
with  the  world  and  he  may  be  excused  if 
he  uses  swear  words.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  he  is  compelled  to  endure  the  scoffs 
ami  ridicule  of  his  more  prudent  neigh- 
bor, who,  with  dry  kindling  wood,  soon 
makes  a  cheerful  blaze  under  his  kettle 
and  has  the  air  fragrant  in  quick  time 
with  the  aromatic  odor  of  steann'ng  cof- 
fee and  the  templing  smell  of  broiling 
ham.  If  there  is  no  farmhouse  handy 
where  cows  are  kept  and  the  milk- 
man fails  to  make  his  regular  round  con- 
densed milk  can  always  be  i)roeured.  I'.uy 
a  reliable  brand  and  you  will  never  miss 
the  real  article.  .\  goodly  quantity  of 
salt  pork  shmdd  be  toted  along.  It  is  a 
camp  staple  and  goes  well  witli  fish,  game 
or  fowl.  Lav  in  a  good  stock  of  select 
quality  in  the  citv  and  take  it  with  you. 
P.uy  \our  favorite  brand  of  coffee,  tea 
and  chocolate  and  save  yourself  mucli 
annoyance.  The  (pialities  of  these  articles 
cannot  be  relied  upon  in  the  wilderness. 
Tanned  meats  of  many  varieties  are 
cheni)  and  good.     Make  your  own  selec- 


tions. The  same  remark  applies  to 
pickles,  sauces  and  spices.  Good  i)utter 
may  generally  be  obtained  at  farmhouses. 
The  Hour  in  a  countrx  store  is  usually  of 
fair  quality,  liaking  powder  should  not 
be  forgotten.  In  tlie  oven  that  accom- 
panies the  blue  flame  stove  bread,  cake 
and  pies  can  be  baked.  In  these  luxuri- 
ous days  there  are  men  who  don't  think 
they  have  breakfasted  unless  a  generous 
wedge  of  pie  winds  up  the  repast.  Per- 
sonall\,  I  never  eat  pie  for  lireakfast. 
but  I  can  make  allowance  for  tlie  failings 
of  mv  fellowman.  h'at  all  the  fruit  you 
can  :  fill  up  with  fresh  vegetables  of  all 
kinds.  It  is  wonderful  how  quickly  tiie 
farmers  will  find  out  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  your  lodge  ami  will  ex- 
change their  produce  for  your  welcome 
readv  cash.  Thev  will  fleece  you  if  they 
can,  but  when  they  learn  that  you  arc 
familiar  with  the  art  of  purchase  thev 
will  treat  vou  fairly  and  try  to  help  you 
along.  That  is  the  experience  of  nnsi-lf 
and  mv  friends  who  are  old  cam|)aigners. 
There  are  a  few  medical  remedies  and 
trifles  that  should  always  he  carried  fo 
camp.     .\  bottle  of  the  best  brandy  is  in- 
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dispensable.  Don"t  open  it  until  it  is 
really  needed  as  a  medicine.  Heed  not 
the  piteous  appeals  for  a  "nip"  from  your 
thirsty  friend  with  the  parched  throat 
and  torrid  tonsils — if  there  be  such  a  fel- 
low in  your  outfit.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
bury  the  bottle  in  a  spot  known  only  to 
yourself  if  a  thirsty  soul  is  in  your  com- 
pany. Take  good  care  that  he  doesn't 
see  where  vou  hide  it  or  he  will  be  sure  to 


dig  it  up  and  drink  it.  This  is  a  good 
hint,  so  take  care  to  observe  it.  Essence 
of  ginger,  sun  cholera  cure,  phosphate  of 
soda,  seidlitz  powders  and  a  vial  of  your 
pet  pills  should  be  included  in  your  list. 
A  bottle  of  Friar's  balsam,  another  of  ex- 
tract of  witchhazel,  sticking  plaster,  linen 
for  bandages  and  such  other  supplies  as 
common  sense  or  experience  may  suggest 
should  not  be  forgotten. 


The  American  Country  House 

By  KATHARINE  C.  BUDD 


N  this  country  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  features 
is  the  countr\-  house.  Une 
can  better  appreciate  the 
charm  and  smiplicity  of 
these  buildings  atter  a  trip 
through  the  suburbs  of 
almost  any  large  city  on  the 
Continent.  Think  of  those  gaudy  new- 
villas  in  the  environs  of  Paris !  1  am 
not  referring  to  the  little  old  stone  cot- 
tages with  gable  roofs,  broken  here  and 
there  by  dormers  and  covered  with 
mossy  red  tiles.  A  succession  of  these 
simple  houses,  shut  in  from  the  narrow 
road  by  high  garden  walls,  is  picturesque 
and  interesting ;  but  the  modern  abomi- 
nation, with  eaves  supported  by  queer 
brackets  in  the  wrong  place,  with  quan- 
tities of  blue  or  red  tiles  of  the  wrong 
color,  with  enough  cheap  ornament  to 
decorate  a  whole  village,  is  attractive 
only  in  the  beautifully  colored  perspec- 
tive drawings  of  the  French  architect. 

Still  worse  are  the  utterly  tasteless 
villas  of  Germany,  where  we  find  weird 
effects  produced  by  the  free  use  of  that 
"art  nouveau"  curve,  noticeable  in  much 
of  their  modern  work.  Long,  sweeping 
lines  wrought  in  stone  or  brick,  around 
entrance  and  tower,  form  a  "feature" 
which  is  greeted  with  admiration  by  the 
multitude. 

A  foreigner  seeking  for  beauty  among 
some  of  our  country  villages  and  towns 
might  also  carry  away  a  dreary  impres- 
sion of  a  collection  of  wooden  houses 
with  mansard  roofs,  fret-sawed  piazzas, 
pepper-box  towers,  a  general  flimsiness 


of  construction — an  impression  strong- 
enough  to  make  him  long  for  that  com- 
bination of  a  kerosene  lamp  and  a  windy 
night  which  has  often  destroyed  better 
work.  Une  thing  is  in  our  favor — the 
worst  examples  of  these  boxes  are 
already  falling  to  pieces ;  their  existence 
cannot  be  long. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  stranger 
who  sees  one  of  our  successful  cottages 
•is  the  clever  way  in  which  it  is  adapted 
to  its  situation.  A  rise  of  ground,  a 
great  rock,  or  a  steep  descent  is  prized  as 
an  opportunity.  Careful  preliminary 
sketches  and  photographs  are  made  to 
guide  the  subsequent  work  on  the  plans. 
Sometimes  a  plaster  model  of  the  site  is 
made,  on  which  the  miniature  house  is 
erected  in  wax,  so  that  the  roof  lines  can 
be  studied  before  the  final  drawings  are 
made.  But  all  this  would  not  suffice, 
were  it  not  that  a  natural  gift  for  the  pic- 
turesque aids  the  pencil.  The  clever 
fancy  of  one  man  is  an  inspiration  to  his 
neighbor.  Therefore  it  follows  that  we 
have  a  band  of  men  capable  of  turning 
out  good  country  houses.  Very  few  of 
these  men,  of  course,  confine  themselves 
to  this  as  a  specialty. 

.\  comparison  of  plans  is  at  first  sight 
bewildering.  The  freedom  with  which 
rooms  are  added  without  respect  for  es- 
tablished rules,  the  frequency  with  which, 
one  part  of  the  building  slides  away  from 
that  all-important  "axis"  on  which  the 
finer  feeling  of  the  true  architect  de- 
pends, is  somewhat  startling.  But  gen- 
erally there  is  some  method  in  the 
scheme.    The  well-studied  plan  of  a  man 
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One  of  Cranford's 
Comfortable  Homes 


of  ability  shows  a  balance  of  llu-  (lifferunt 
parts,  a  careful  adjustment  of  windows, 
a  placing  of  doors  where  they  are  most 
needed,  that  is  better  than  absolute  sym- 
metry. Some  plans  are  bent  like  the  let- 
ter "S,"  some  content  themselves  with 
turning  like  a  crescent.  This  last  is  most 
successful  when  one  desires  to  locate  all 
the  best  rooms  on  one  side,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  view  or  of  a  southern  ex- 
posure. 

Convenience  is  the  first  consideration 
in  our  .\merican  homes.  Therefore  it  is 
necessary  that  the  plan  be  well  studied, 
to  afford  economy  of  service  and  com- 
fort. The  laundry  work  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  and  jjrovided  for.  There 
must  be  a  hot  drying-room  for  clothes 
and  a  cold-storage  place  for  perishable 
food,  an  amiilc  wine-cellar,  a  storeroom 
for  canned  and  boxed  supplies,  a  lamp- 
room,  a  linen-room ;  and  even  a  flower- 
room  must  not  be  forgotten.  -Ml  ar- 
rangements in  pantry  and  kitchen  must 
be  "up  to  date." 

To  a  forci.'nuT  the  most  prominent, 
the  most  sensible,  feature  of  the  countrv 
house  is  the  f<iasca.  This  is  graduallv 
bero'iiintr  the  out-of-door  living-room  of 


the  family.  Often  an  open  loggia  or  bal- 
cony on  the  secontl  floor  is  used  as  a  bed- 
room or  nursery. 

The  modern  cottage  is  frequently  built 
around  a  large  central  hall.  Originally 
this  feature  was  confined  to  the  artist's 
house.  The  impecunious  painter  was 
obliged  to  limit  dimensions  ;  a  great  well- 
lighted  studio  was  a  necessity ;  beyond 
that  his  family  must  adapt  their  require- 
ments to  the  size  of  his  purse.  Little  by 
little,  more  rooms  were  added,  but  on  all 
social  occasions  the  studio  remained  the 
chief  attraction.  No  wonder  his  neigh- 
bor envied  him,  and  in  the  erection  of 
his  own  new  house  insisted  on  having 
one  great  room,  with  wide  windows 
opening  towards  the  forest  or  the  sea, 
and  stairs  winding  up  to  a  picturesque 
gallerv  leading  to  the  bedrooms,  the 
kitchen  being  placed  in  a  wing  slanting 
back  from  the  main  house,  without  de- 
tractintr  from  the  sweeping  lines  nf  the 
wide,  simple  roof.  The  idea  of  one  great 
room  with  more  or  less  house  attached, 
like  nn  afterthought,  is  carried  out  in 
nianv  wavs.  Sometimes  it  resolves  it- 
self into  two  rooms  with  a  wide  opening 
in   the  dividing  partition.     One  catches 
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the  traffic,  the  scurrying  to  and  fro  on 
the  stairs ;  the  other,  more  private,  is  left 
for  reading,  for  all  the  dainty  tasks 
which  fall  to  my  lady's  lot  even  in  the 
country.  In  one  corner,  near  the  great 
fireplace,  is  the  writing-desk,  with  Ijook' 
shelves  near,  and  deeply  cushioned  win- 
dow scats  where  one  may  lounge  at  will. 
Little  does  it  matter  that  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  hall  is  the  piano  with  nuisic- 
stands  for  other  instruments ;  there  is 
ample  room  for  every  one  of  the  family. 

The  long,  low  house  is  more  difficult 
than  the  square  house  to  plan,  without 
wasting  much  space  in  narrow  corridors 
or  making  some  of  the  principal  rooms 
into  thoroughfares. 

Among  the  many  houses  of  this  class 
is  one  built  between  two  wild  hills.  The 
long,  undulating  roof,  accentuated  slight- 
ly at  either  end  by  a  tower  but  little 
above  the  ridge-line,  does  not  disturb  the 
poetry  and  beauty  of  the  landscape 
around  it.  The  roof  descends  almost  to 
the  ground :  from  a  distance  one  sees 
onlv  the  low  roof  with  the  stone  arch 
under  the  middle,  w^here  the  valley  be- 
tween the  two  hills  forms  a  natural  place 
for  the  carriage-drive. 

The  old  farmhouses  of  this  country  are 
characteristic  in  style,  and  furnish  ex- 
cellent models  for  the  modern  cottage. 
The  simple  crables  and  the  gambrel  roof 
of  the  New  England  house  reappear  con- 


stantly with  various  more  or  less  artistic 
changes.  The  gambrel  roof  seems  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  landscape  of  New 
England.  The  low  eaves  and  long 
sweeping  slope  of  the  sky-lines  are  ap- 
propriate on  the  seashore,  among  the 
sand  dunes  or  among  the  trees  of  the 
village.  The  double  slope  of  the  gambrel 
roof  affords  plenty  of  space  for  good 
bedrooms  on  the  second  floor,  yet  the 
general  effect  is  low  as  opposed  to  the 
box-like,  stilted  effect  of  the  ordinary 
gable  roof. 

Other  interesting  types  of  houses  are 
borrowed  from  buildings  in  Switzerland, 
India,  Norway,  etc.  We  have  adopted 
the  bungalow,  as  the  wide,  low  roof, 
with  ample  air  space  above,  is  well 
adapted  for  comfort  in  summer.  We 
like  the  chalet  for  the  hill  country  and 
the  picturesque  black-and-white  timber 
house  for  the  small  town.  It  is  a  pity 
that  we  cannot  agree  to  limit  the  differ- 
ent stvles  used  in  one  place.  .\  photo- 
graph of  a  village  street  showing  fifteen 
or  twentv  houses  will  generally  show  five 
or  six  distinct  stvles.  This  is  a  great 
mistake,  and  village  improvement  so- 
cieties and  those  interested  in  the  beauty 
of  their  surroundings  should  endeavor  to 
encourage  harmony  in  the  general  de- 
sicfn  of  a  neighborhood.  This  mistake  is 
made  evervwhere  in  this  country. — The 
Outlook. 


Suburban  Air  Castles 


By  CHARLES  CHESTER 


O  it  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  ease. 

Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies, 

To    make    the    shifting    clouds    be    what    you 

please. 
Or  let  the  easily-persuaded  eyes 
Own    each    quaint    likeness    issuing    from    the 

mould 
Of  a  friend's  fancy.  — Coleridge. 

CIENTIFICALLY,  clouds 
are  made  up  water-dust, 
floating  in  the  atmosphere, 
often  in  a  frozen  state.  They 
do  not  consist  of  vapor,  as 
is  commonly  supposed,  but 
of  minute  specks  of  water 
that  has  been  condensed 
from  vapor  upon  meeting  a  cold  air  cur- 


rent. Why  these  tlecks  of  water-dust 
float  is  more  or  less  a  mystery.  It  has 
been  advanced,  as  a  theory,  that  each 
particle  is  hollow,  like  a  bubble,  and  filled 
with  air,  but  this  view  is  not  generally 
supported.  In  fact,  no  scientific  reason 
has  been  advanced  why  a  cloud  should 
float  at  all.  Physics  simply  records  the 
fact  that  it  does  and  is  compelled  to  let 
it  go  at  that. 

Fairly  accurate  computations  of  the 
distances  of  certain  kinds  of  clouds  have 
been  made,  however.  The  curly  cirrus 
clouds  rise  highest,  often  to  24,000  feet, 
or  four  and  a  half  miles,  though  they 
mav   float   at   an   altitude  of   two   miles. 
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Cranford 


The  dense,  cottijn-l.)alI  cumulus  cluuds 
sail  from  3.000  to  lo.oix)  feet  high.  Xiin- 
bus,  the  black  cloud  of  the  ram  god,  is 
often  a  mile  above  the  earth,  but  may,  on 
occasions,  come  within  a  few  hundred 
feet.  Cloud  strata — the  real  height  of 
the  cloud  from  its  lower  to  its  upper  ex- 
tremity— may  measure  an\  where  from  a 
few  feet  to  half  a  mile. 

But  cloud-science  is  chietiy  dry  stutl. 
Clouils  are  a  matter  for  a  poet,  and  for- 
tunately the  poets  of  all  ages  have  given 
them  their  share  of  attention.  ( )ne  of 
the  finest  of  all  who  have  written  of 
them,  perliaps,  is  a  comparatively  obscure 
.-\mcrican  poet.  Edward  Rowland  Sill, 
who  left.  ui)on  his  death  in  1S87,  beside 
a  book  of  verse,  enough  prose  to  make 
up  a  small  volume.  One  of  the  short  pa- 
pers contained  in  the  latter  is  entitled  ".X 
Rbapsodx-  of  ("louds,"  rescued  from  the 
back  of  an  old  magazine,  jierhaps.  and  it 
gives  manv  poetic  facts  about  cloudland, 
as  well  as  actual  ones,  that  suburbanites 
will  do  well  to  verify  these  autumn  davs. 

"I-ct  a  man  look  close  at  the  ten.se 
muscle   of    the    running   stream    or    the 


bubble-shadows  on  the  sands  in  the  eddy, 
each  with  a  yellow  star  in  its  center — 
then  water  is  a  living  wonder.  .\nd  these 
clouds — if  an  everyday  affair,  no  doubt; 
but  if  we  look  close  we  cannot  but  take 
in  the  unimagcd  beauty  of  iheni.  Change- 
ful as  the  sea,  over  which  they  have 
sailed  so  many  leagues  that  they  have 
taken  on  a  certain  mimicry  of  the  intri- 
cate forms  of  ocean-waves,  they  are  with- 
out the  quick,  criss-cross  fret  and  rest- 
lessness of  the  sea.  Yet  they  are  never 
still ;  the  gossamer  tracery,  if  you  watch 
it.  is  all  alive,  as  if  the  films  and  veins  of 
agate  should  come  to  life,  anil  l)egin  to 
weave  and  unweave  their  interchanging 
fibers. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  can  watch, 
near  bv,  the  rapid  formation  of  cloud ; 
but  it  once  hajipened  to  me  in  climbing 
among  the  .*^ierra  \'eva<la  to  find  mvscif 
on  a  crag  precisely  underne.ilh  the  line 
of  low  cloud  fnnnation.  I.eam'ng  back 
to  rest  against  the  rock,  and  lo'iking  up- 
ward. T  saw  the  mountain  ilraf)ery  weav- 
ing itself — out  of  nothing,  as  it  ap- 
peared: blue  air  on  ■^"■-  ■^'■l'   "f  'h--  b"'- • 
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dark  slatey  films  (nearest  it ), then  shreds, 
then  masses  of  flying  cloud,  on  the  other. 
Clear  across  the  sk}'  extended  the  dis- 
tinct edge  of  this  swift  and  incessant 
weaving.  It  was  like  nothing  but  a  great 
shadowy  banner,  streaming  out  in  the 
gale  from  an  invisible  cord  strained  tight 
across  the  sky.  It  was  the  work  of  the 
Iiarth  Spirit  in  'Faust,' 

'At  the  roaring  loom  of  Time  I  ply, 
And  weave  for  God  the  garment  that  thou 
seest  Him  by.' 

"There  are  ways  of  enticing  people,  or 
rennndmg  ourselves,  to  appreciate  this 
neglected  side  (the  upper  side)  of  land- 
scape. 

"The  camera  obsciira  is  one  such  con- 
trivance. Fix  a  suitable  lens  in  the  front 
of  any  old  box,  with  a  dark  curtain  un- 
der which  to  thrust  the  head,  and  the 
'divine  ether,'  with  its  shifting  scenery, 
will  stoop  to  our  infirmity,  and  mimic  it- 
self in  little — but  with  all  its  glorious 
light  and  color — below  our  face. 

"The  Claude  Lorraine  glass  is  another 
simple  instrument  of  magical  effect.  The 
great  landscape  that  seemed  too  vast  to 
look  at  in  its  sweep  of  valley  and  woods 
and  hills  and  sky,  comes  into  the  com- 
pass of  the  hand  with  the  lights  and 
shades  and  hues  all  there,  but  mellowed 
and  softened ;  it  is  beautiful  as  ever,  but 
it  all  floats  on  the  facet  of  a  crystal ;  the 
big  giant  has  eaten  of  Alice's  cake  in 
\\'onderland  and  becomes  a  heavenly 
child :  the  finite  eye  has  captured  the  in- 
finite distance  by  a  pretty  trick.  The 
poet  Gray,  it  is  said,  used  always  to 
carry  a  common  lens  in  his  pocket  when 
"he  'walked  abroad'  m  whose  surface  to 
see  the  landscape  imaged. 

"Recommend  to  all  lovers  of  nature 


the  use  of  still  another  bit  of  artifice  for 
aiding  the  natural  eye  to  see  the  super- 
natural beauties  and  wonders  of  sky-and- 
cloud  scenery — the  ordinary  smoked 
glasses  of  the  optician's  shop.  They 
should  not  be  colored  glasses  at  all,  but 
just  sufficintly  clouded  with  a  colorless 
smoke-tint  to  tone  down  the  intensity  of 
the  brightest  light.  The  test  should  be 
that  one  can  gaze  fixedly  at  a  bright, 
sunlit  white  cloud  floating  in  noonday 
blue  without  trying  the  eye. 

"With  this  shield  of  the  soft-toned 
glasses  before  the  eyes  one  no  longer 
gives  a  general  look  at  the  heavens  now 
and  then,  with  a  hasty  glance,  as  to  know 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  take  an  um- 
brella, but  he  seats  himself  before  it  as 
before  the  surf,  or  before  a  play  at  the 
theater,  to  watch  deliberately  what  goes 
on.  Nor  does  he  any  longer  look  at  an 
individual  cloud  that  is  pointed  out  for 
some  grotesque  shape  or  remarkable  col- 
or ;  but  he  sees  the  whole  field,  the  com- 
plex groupings  of  forms  and  tints,  the 
marchings  and  countermarchings  of  the 
sky  battalions.  One  might  as  well  sup- 
pose he  knew  the  wonders  of  forest  scen- 
ery when  he  had  only  looked  at  single 
trees,  as  to  imagine  he  has  seen  the 
clouds  when  he  has  only  glanced  hastily 
at  an  occasional  cloud.  There  arc  won- 
derful mountains  among  them,  with 
sheer  precipices,  and  shadowy  caves,  and 
Alpine  crags ;  dark  towers,  such  as 
Childe  Roland  blew  his  blast  before ; 
minarets  and  domes,  with  mysterious 
arabesque  of  Oriental  tracery :  serene 
ocean  shores  where  the  grav  sand  glim- 
mers through  shoaling  blue  and  the 
round-breasted  galleons  sail  smoothly 
over." 


Cloud  Tracery 

What  wind  from  what  celestial  wood  hath  sown 
Such  delicate  seed  as  springs  in  air,  and  turns 
The  blue  heaven-garden  to  a  bed  of  ferns 

In  feathery  cloud.     They  are  not  tossed,  or  blown 
To  such'  wild  shapes,  but  motionless  they  ride, 

Like  a  celestial  frost-work  on  the  pane 

Of  our  sky-window,  where  the  breath  has  lain 
Of  the  pure  cold  upon  the  thither  side. 

They  are  but  pencil  touches,  soft  and  light. 
Traced  faintly  under  some  magnetic  spell 

By  an  entranced  spirit,  that  would  write 

Hints  of  heaven-language  ere  the  soul's  release. — 
Dim  outlines  of  the  syllables  that  tell 

Of  words  like  faith,  and  confidence,  and  peace. 

— Edward  Rozvhnd  Sill. 
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Spring(im«  on  Creek 
«t  Scotch  PUins 


New    Jersey's   Settlement 

By   CHARLES  PURCELL 


S  a  colony,  New  Jersey  has  a 
history  running  back  to  the 
year  1614.  when  the  Dutch 
burghers  attempted  to  form 
a  settlement  on  the  ]>rescHt 
site  of  Jersey  City.  Forti- 
fications against  the  In- 
dians were  built,  hut  aban- 
doned. Xew  Amsterdam  (  Xew  York  1 
was  then  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  colony. 
Had  the  original  intention  been  carried 
out.  who  knows  but  that  the  metropolis 
of  the  Western  continent,  might  have 
been  built  across  the  Xortli  River'  In 
that  event.  Manhattan  Island  would  have 
been  a  suburb  of  Jersey. 

When  the  Xew  .\nisterdam  colonv 
had  been  established,  plantations  were 
begun  in  Jersey,  and  a  trading  post  for 
the  Indians  set  up  at  Bergen  in  161 7.  The 
town  of  Elizabeth  was  founded  in  1^/14. 
by  which  time  P.crgen  had  grown  into  a 
place  large  enough  to  be  incorporated. 
Settlements  were  also  made  by  the  Dutch 
along  the  Delaware  River,  and  X'ew  Jer- 
sev  was  flivided  into  two  distinct  prov- 


inces called  East  Jersey  and  West  Jersey. 
The  whole  territory  was  embraced  in 
the  patent  of  New  England,  and  not  un- 
til 1664,  according  to  Professor  Guy 
Carleton  Lee's  "Colonization  of  the  Mid- 
dle States,''  was  an  indeiiendent  existence 
conferred  upon  it.  In  that  year,  before 
the  conquest  of  Xew  Xetheriand.  the 
Duke  of  York  ,c:ave  deeds  releasing  the 
[)resent  state  to  Lord  John  I'lcrkelev  and 
Sir  George  Carteret.  Subsequenllv  the 
governors  of  Xew  York  claimed  juris- 
diction over  the  territory,  but  its  inde- 
])endence  as  a  colony  was  maintained.  In 
1640  a  colony  of  fifty  English  families 
from  Xew  Haven.  Conn.,  settled  near 
I'hiladelphia.  part  of  their  territory  in- 
cludin.g  a  strip  of  what  is  now  the 
Ouaker  City. 

'  P.ut  in  a  few  vcars  this  colony  was 
broken  up  bv  the  Dutch  and  Swedes,  and 
those  who  did  not  return  to  Xew  H  ■>■  " 
emigrated  up  the  Passaic  River, 
lishing  the  village  of  Milford.  The  nuiu 
of  this  village  was  sub.sequently  changed 
to  Xewark. 
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Wood-call 

Into  the  quiet  woods. 

Come,  from  the  glare  and  heat 

Of  the  paven  street ! 
Out  of  the  jar  and  fret 

And  the  jangling  noises  ! 
Here  sweet  contentment  broods ; 

Here  Nature's  voices 
Make  Memory's  self  forget 

The  cark  and  care,  and  lull 

Life's  warring  sounds  to  stillness  beautiful. 
In  thy  leaf-solitudes, 

O  welcoming  woods, 

What  peace  of  silence  broods  ! 
The  silence  of  soft  sounds!  the  silken  sweep 
Of  winds  through  branches  deep ; 
The  whir  of  wings :  the  squirrel's  rustling  leap  ; 

The  songs  of  birds. 

Those    untaught    melodies    too    glad    for 
words  ; 
The  water-lullabies ;  the  speech 
Of  tree  and  leaf,  each  whispering  to  each; 

The  magic  undefined 

To  heart  and  mind — 
Come  to  the  peaceful  woods. 
The  happy  woods ! 

— Ina  Coolbrilh.  in  Sunset. 


Ills  is  the  season  of  the  sun- 
tlower,  worthy  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  national  blos- 
som, for  it  is  a  native  of 
America.  Like  tobacco,  it 
was  spread  all  over  the 
world  by  its  discoverers, 
and  now  masrinerades  even 
in  the  seeil  catalogues  under  such  names 
as  "Russian  sunflower,"  a  mammoth 
variety  being  so  described  and  sold.  For- 
eign countries  have  put  this  great  golden 


hcliaiitliiis  aiiiiiis  to  practical  uses.  Rus- 
sians use  sunflower  oil  for  lighting,  cook- 
ing, soap-making,  paint  mixing  and 
other  purposes,  in  Russia,  India,  Egypt, 
Austria  and  Turkey  it  is  a  stock  food, 
the  cake  left  after  oil  has  been  pressed 
out  being  excellent  for  milch  cows,  as 
well  as  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry.  Indeed, 
tiie  sunflower  contains  the  elements  of 
both  eggs  and  milk,  and  can  be  profitably 
fed  to  the  suburbanite's  Jersey  or  chick- 
ens. Out  West  in  our  own  country, 
where  a  packing-box  is  worth  half  a  dol- 
lar any  time  and  corncobs  are  used  for 
fuel,  the  sunflower  is  valued  for  the  same 
purpose,  having  higli  heating  value.  Bees 
love  this  plant,  and  its  ashes,  rich  in  pot- 
ash, make  a  splendid  fertilizer.  It  has  a 
medical  value,  too,  being  planted  in  fever 
districts,  where  its  roots  absorb  the 
moisture  from  low  lands.  The  varieties 
that  sometimes  attain  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  New  Jersey  grow  to  twenty  in  tropical 
countries,  with  blossoms  two  feet  across. 
Rtissian  peasants  roast  the  seeds  and  eat 
them  as  we  do  peanuts.  They  are  not 
only  served  as  a  dessert,  but  frequently 
fed  as  a  nourishing  food  to  infants.  A 
bushel  of  sunflower  seed  produces  a  gal- 
lon of  oil,  and  an  acre  of  ground  will 
yield  fifty  bushels  of  seed  under  cultiva- 
tion. 


The  automobile  is  responsible  for  en- 
tirely new  conditions  in  the  liotel  life  of 
Manhattan,  according  to  the  Herald.  Re- 
ceivers have  recently  been  busy  with  tall 
structures  which  a  year  or  so  ago  ap- 
peared above  the  roofs  of  the  brown- 
stone  fronts  in  the  district  extending 
from  Forty-second  to  Fifty-ninth  street, 
between  Fifth  avenue  and  Broadway.  All 
these  hotels  were  built  with  the  idea  of 
catering  to  a  wealthy  class,  and  apart- 
ments were  held  at  large  rentals.  \\'ith 
the  development  of  the  automobile  as  a 
nieans  of  transportation,  however,  the 
conditions  have  changed.  Men  of  wealth 
find  that  thev  can  live  in  the  country 
thirty  and  forty  miles  removed  from  the 
cit'*-  and  '-et  reach  their  homes  in  an  hour 
or  so.  That  accounts  for  the  increased 
numl^pr  of  country  homes,  and  the  di- 
n'"'nution  of  the  receipts  of  a  class  of  ho- 
tels which  were  built  with  the  idea  of 
srivin^  accommodations  to  a  class  which 
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is  able  tu  uwii  high  power  automobiles. 
Hotels  which  attend  largely  to  the  wants 
of  those  who  remain  in  the  city  for  a 
short  time  are  these  days  turning  away 
many  would-be  patrons.  Automobiles  are 
seen  in  their  neighborhood  more  than 
ever,  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  per- 
sons who  have  country  places  to  come 
into  the  citv  for  dinner,  go  to  the  theater 
and  return  at  midnight  in  a  powerful 
Mercedes  or  I'auhard. 


"The  Life  Worth  Living"  is  a  recent 
book  of  interest  to  suburban  dwellers. 
Written  by  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  it  both 
describes  and  pictures  his  countr)-  home 
ui  \'irginia,  where  a  five-hundred-acre 
place  was  secured  for  a  Xew  York  house 
which  this  always  vivid  author  refers  to 
as  "just  a  nineteen-foot  slit  in  a  block  of 
scorched  nnid  with  a  brownstone  ve- 
neer." 

"In  the  natural  course  of  events,"  he 
says,  "Xew  York  swept  us  into  its  seeth- 
ing tide.  First  we  rented  a  modest  little 
slit-in-a-wall  fourteen  feet  wide,  far  up- 
town, for  which  we  paid  one  thousand 
dollars  to  the  landlord  annually  and  five 
hunilred  more  or  less  to  the  elevated  road 
for  the  right  to  be  jabbed  in  the  ribs 
while  we  held  to  a  strap  to  get  there. 
Then  we  tried  a  nice  'airy  apartment" 
downtown.  It  had  six  "rooms.'  One 
opened  on  the  street,  four  looked  down 
into  a  dark  well  and  the  kitchen  opened 
on  an  iron  grillwork  that  gave  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  jail.  We  tried  boarding 
w  ith  a  nice  old  lady  who  had  an  eye  that 
could  chill  the  most  turbulent  child  into 
silence.  Our  little  girl  took  pneumonia 
;uid  we  had  two  doctors  and  two  trained 
nurses  in  that  boarding  house  for  six 
weeks.  By  this  time  we  w^ere  convinced 
that  the  only  way  to  really  live  in  New 
"S'ork  was  to  buy  a  decent  home  near 
Central  Park,  whatever  the  cost,  and  set- 
tle for  life.  W'e  found  it  after  a  search 
of  two  months.  W'e  had  a  delightful 
time  decorating  it  to  our  own  taste.  It 
was  a  neat  brownstone  front,  nineteen 
feet  wide,  in  a  solid  block  of  similar 
houses.  It  had  a  high  stoop,  iron  bars 
on  the  basement  windows,  through  which 
we  looked  from  the  dining-room,  and  a 
kitchen    behind    this    opening    into    the 


paved  cat-yard,  iyx20.  The  Hoor  above 
contained  a  narrow  hall,  parlor  and  li- 
brary. The  next  story  had  two  bed- 
rooms and  a  bathroom,  and  the  top  Hoor 
had  two  'large'  rooms  and  two  small 
ones  inside.  It  cost  us  $25,000.  Ta.xes, 
insurance  and  repairs  held  a  fixed  charge 
on  the  place  of  $350  annually.  .\  house 
in  Xew  York  is  the  easiest  thing  a  tax- 
gatherer  has  to  manage.  Only  one  man 
in  ten  dares  to  own  one.  The  others  keep 
moving.  Within  six  months  our  dream 
of  home  had  faded.  Our  children  were 
penned  in  narrow  prison  walls  through 
the  long  winters,  and  forbidden  to  walk 
on  the  grass  in  the  cold,  dreary  spring. 
The  doctor  came  to  see  us  everv  week. 
The  disillusioning  was  complete.  We 
had  stayed  in  New^  York  eleven  years, 
moved  twelve  times,  worn  out  three  sets 
of  household  goods  and  aided  in  the  re- 
vival of  the  carpet  trade  before  we  found 
out  what  ailed  us.  .At  last  we  knew  that 
the  stamping-ground  of  the  great  herd 
might  be  a  good  place  for  trade,  but  that 
God  never  meant  man  to  build  a  home 
and  rear  children  in  it.  Then  the  long- 
ing for  the  country  life  in  which  we  had 
both  been  reared  came  over  us  with  re- 
sistless power." 


Real  estate  .speculations  are  being 
made  in  the  flat  stretches  of  salt  meadow 
between  Jersey  City  and  Xewark.  To 
the  eye  of  the  comnniter  this  might  look 
like  a  poor  place  to  purchase  land  on 
which  to  build,  yet  many  acres  of  the 
meadow  have  been  sold  lately  and  are 
being  held  for  the  day  when  dumping 
carts  will  have  reclaimed  them.  .-\ll  the 
refuse  of  .Xewark,  the  earth  dug  from  its 
cellars,  its  winter  ashes  ami  much  other 
solid  filling  is  thrown  upon  the  meadows 
annu;dlv.  and  the  margin  of  solid  ground 
steadily  encroaches  on  the  waste  land. 
Similar  lands  on  the  edge  of  Newark 
r>a\  are  being  reclaimed,  and  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  in  the  near  future  Xewark 
w  ill  he  a  great  seaport,  reached  by  a  ship 
canal.  "The  young  man  who  has  just 
started  to  work  in  Xew  York,  and  who 
lives  in  Xewark.  and  travels  back  and 
forth  everv  dav."  said  a  contractor  re- 
cently to  the  Sun.  "will  sec  marvelous 
changes  in  those  same  meadows  before 
he's  grav-haired." 
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Rare  Sport 

in  [he  Deep  Sea 


Sport  for    Anglers  Along  the  Jersey  Coast — Game 

Fish   of    the    Surf 


By  JAMES  A.  CRUIKSHANK 


ULKS  in  search  of  sport  as 
well  as  recuperation  can  do 
no  better  than  to  select  the 
coast  of  Xew  Jersex  from 
the  Atlantic  Highlands  to 
Darnegat  Ray.  This  beau- 
tiful stretch  of  land  is  as 
\aried  in  its  opportunities 
'er  and  sportsman  as  any 
similar  area  on  the  continent. 

American  anglers  have  the  notorious 
habit  of  neglecting  good  tlimgs  at  home 
for  good  things  abroad.  The  coast  of 
Xew  Jersey  is  almost  unknown  to  the 
angling  fraternity  of  the  East.  It  de- 
serves to  be  written  up  by  somebody 
who  has  spent  happ}-  hours  on  or  near 
its  beaches. 

The  king  of  the  salt  water  fishes  taken 
in  this  region  is  the  striped  bass,  which 
ranges  from  two  to  one  hundred  pounds 
in  weight  and  is  taken  throughout  the 
summer  season.  The  customary  method 
of  taking  this  fish  is  b\'  surf  casting,  an 
art    which    requires    long    practice    and 


which,  like  other  skillful  pastimes,  is  fas- 
cinating both  to  performerand  on-looker. 

The  surf  caster  for  striped  bass  rigs 
himself  up  w'ith  a  rod  of  about  six  to 
seven  feet  in  length,  stiff  and  strong  in 
the  butt,  pliable  and  yielding  toward  the 
tip,  fitted  with  agate  guides  through 
which  the  line  runs  freely  and  having  a 
long  handle  below  the  reel  and  a  small 
hand  grasp  above  it.  The  reel  for  the 
sport  should  hold  from  three  to  six  hun- 
dred feet  of  line  of  finest  quality  linen 
and  from  twelve  to  si.xteen  threads  in 
thickness.  The  reel  should  cast  freely 
and  should  be  of  some  material  not  in- 
jm'ed  by  salt  water.  German  silver  and 
rubber  is  the  customary  preferred  com- 
bination, double  multiplying  in  power.  A 
large  wooden  reel  running  on  ball  bear- 
ings is  also  much  used  b}-  experienced 
anglers. 

A  sinker  of  lead  weighing  about  three 
ounces  is  generally  employed  and  should, 
be  of  such  shape  as  to  release  itself 
readih-  from  rocks  in  tlie  water.  It  should 
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be  attachcil  to  ilu:  line  by  means  of  a 
T-sbapcd  swivel  and  from  this  swivel 
extends  a  six-foot  leader  of  best  quality 
fdur  or  six-strand  silkworm  gut.  To 
this  is  attached  the  hocjk  which  should 
al>(i  be  iiiountetl  upon  four  or  six-strand 
gut.  A'o  hook  is  too  good  for  this  sort 
of  angling.  The  very  finest  quality  of 
Harrison,  English  hooks  of  the 
( )'Shaughnessy  pattern  are  preferred  by 
those  who  know  the  game.  The  bait  will 
consist  of  a  juicy  half  of  shedder  crab, 
from  which  the  claws  have  been  cut  with 
an  old  pair  of  scissors,  or  perhaps  a  lob- 
ster tail  or  a  bunch  of  fresh  blood  worms 
or  sand  worms. 

The  striped  bass  roams  along  the  coast 
close  to  the  lireakers,  seeking  choice  mor- 
sels of  food  swept  along  by  the  tide.  The 
angler  will  need  to  cast  far  and  well  to 
.secure  the  best  fish.  Reeling  the  lead  up 
to  within  a  foot  of  the  tip  of  the  rod, 
with  thumb  on  the  barrel  of  tlie  reel,  the 
angler  swings  sharply  around  toward  the 
surf  and  flings  his  bait  upward  and  out- 
ward over  the  waves. 

Patience  is  a  necessary  f|ualification  in 
large  measure  of  the  man  who  does  surf 
casting  for  striped  bass.  lUu  when  the 
reward  comes  it  is  ample. 


^ 

l(^i      aJ 

.--'  j^^^^^H 

1 

Patience 

I'robably  no  fight  iietween  angler  and 
fish  is  more  picturesque  and  more  thrill- 
ing than  this.  Knee  deep  in  the  white 
waves.  Old  Ocean  out  ahead,  and  silvery 
sand  all  about,  it  presents  a  picture  as 
much  entitled  to  a  poem  as  the  taking  of 
a  trout  beneath  a  waterfall. 

And  the  fish  are  generally  of  sufficient 
size  to  satisfy  the  angler  for  his  patience. 
Twenty-five  an<l  thirty-pound  fish  have 
been  taken  along  this  coast  and  even  bet- 
ter weights  than  this  are  credibly  re- 
ported. 

While  angling  for  slrii)ed  bass,  in  this 
fashion,  other  game  fish  will  probably  be 
taken.  I'.luefish,  kingfish  and  weakfish 
are  each  fre(|uently  secured  by  the  surf 
caster  who  chooses  well  his  location.  The 
blnefish  is  oftener  taken  with  the  cedar 
squid,  or  a  spinner  or  a  piece  of  moss- 
bunker,  which  is  the  common  name  for 
menhaden,  the  choice  food  of  the  vo- 
racious bluefisii.  (."humming  is  often 
practiced  from  the  beaches  and  consi.sts 
of  strewing  chojjpeil  up  menhaden  on  the 
water  to  attract  the  hiuefish. 

There  are  many  i)laces  where  good 
sport  of  this  character  may  be  ha.l  along 
the  Jersev  coast.  The  stone  breakwater 
which  has  been  built  at  the  .\tlantic 
Highlands  is  becoming  famous  as  good 
ground  for  surf  casting.  Inirther  <lown 
the  beach  toward  .\sbiiry  Park  are  other 
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Bloomer  Home. 
Cranford 


famous  coves  or  nooks,  each  witli  its  le- 
gion of  great  catches. 

At  Galilee  and  Seabright  it  is  possible 
for  the  amateur  angler  to  join  forces  with 
the  professional  and  secure  a  novel  and 
exciting  day's  sport  on  the  ocean.  It 
will  cost  but  a  few  dollars  to  secure  the 
privilege  of  a  seat  in  one  of  the  New- 
foundland dories  which  put  out  from  the 
beach  every  morning.  The  launching 
through  the  surf  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing times  of  the  outing.  Five  miks 
or  so  from  shore  the  sprit  sail  of  the  dory 
is  furled  and  the  fishermen  anchor.  Then 
begins  the  time  which  tests  the  stomach 
of  most  delicate  folks.  The  professional 
fishermen  have  regulation  meat  choppers 
fastened  to  the  gunwales  of  the  boat  and 
into  these  they  crowd  moss-bunkers  or 
menhaden,  grinding  them  up  and  strew- 
ing the  refuse  and  oil  over  the  sea.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  oil  and  refuse 
will  find  its  way  into  the  boat. 

The  amateur  angler  lets  the  profes- 
sional fish  with  hand  line  and  lead  while 
he,  rigged  with  fancy  tackle,  fishes  close 
to  the  surface,  allowing  his  bait,  which 
consists  of  a  particularly  attractive  piece 


of  moss-bunker,  to  float  otf  on  the  tide 
with  the  chum.  To  a  man  of  robust  con- 
stitution and  sufficient  self-control  not  to 
see  the  unpleasant  immediate  foreground 
such  a  day's  outing  is  a  novelty  which 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

Trolling  for  bluefish  is  practiced  on 
open  bays  along  the  coast  and  in  some 
cases  on  the  ocean  itself.  A  stiilf,  staunch 
sloop  or  catboat,  with  or  without  auxili- 
ary engine,  is  generally  employed. 

Barnegat  Bay  is  in  some  respects  the 
finest  bluefish  water  of  our  coast.  From 
this  place  every  year  about  the  middle  of 
June  comes  the  telegraphic  woril  that  the 
bluefish  have  arrived,  which  stimulates 
the  angling  enthusiasm  of  thousands. 

The  inlets  along  this  coast,  Shark 
River,  the  Shrewsbury,  the  Manasquan, 
are  each  good  waters  for  taking  these 
game  fish,  particularly  the  weak  fish. 
F"ew  places  in  the  East  furnish  so  large 
a  number  of  big  tide  running  weakfish 
as  do  these  inlets  from  the  sea.  And  the 
weakfish,  notwithstanding  his  name, 
when  taken  with  light  and  delicate  tackle 
in  lively  tide  waters  is  an  antagonist 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  sportsman. 
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A  Suburban  Home 
at   Cranford 


A  Little  Discourse  on  the  Scientific  Side  of  Fish  Bait 


By  JAS.    H.   COLLINS 


USTLV,      t  li  e      suburbanite 


goes   to   an   outlying:  town 


under  the  impression  that 
Nature  is  calling  him  back 
to  herself,  and  that  she 
wants  him  to  dig  and  delve 
into  the  good  brown  earth, 
and  make  two  things  grow- 
where  one  grew  before,  and  inhale  the 
bounteous  feast  of  oxygen,  fresh  every 
fifteen  minutes,  that  she  has  spread  for 
mankind. 

And  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
This  is  precisely  the  right  impression 
to  take  to  the  suburbs,  and  tiie  longer 
one  can  keep  it  up  the  better — for  him- 
self and  his  family. 

But  as  to  Nature's  real  attitude  there 
is  a  leasonably  wide  gap  for  doubt.  At 
times  she  is  a  benign  mother  of  us  all. 
.\gain,  like  as  not  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
very  same  day,  she's  a  bloodthirsty  old 
beldame  more  nearly  resembling  a  moth- 
er-in-law— or,  at  least,  that  is  to  say,  re- 


sembling the  mothers-in-law  of  the 
school  of  humorists  who  have  given  us 
the  immortal  suburbanite  joke. 

One  thing  seems  pretty  certain  in  the 
suburbs,  though,  and  that  is  that  Nature 
is  not  only  indifferent  when  it  comes  to 
luring  the  suburbanite  otu  to  luake  a  gar- 
den, but  that  she  would  just  as  lief  as  not 
he  wouldn't  be  puttering  around  in  her 
good  brown  earth.  Docs  lie  want  cab- 
bage, or  strawberries,  or  sweet  peas? 
Well,  all  right,  she  will  let  him  grow 
them  if  he  plows  the  good  brown  earth, 
and  beats  it  up  fine,  and  rakes  it  over 
suKJOthly,  and  drills  it  out  in  nice  straigiit 
commonplace  rows,  and  put  in  the  see<l 
just  so  deep,  and  fight  the  bugs,  and 
watches  the  sky,  and  the  weather  indica- 
tions, and  the  thermometer — if  he  will  do 
all  these,  and  a  good  many  more,  Na- 
ture may  ]3enuit  him  to  raise  a  few 
sweetjieas  t)r  strawberries  or  cabbages. 
Then,  again,  she  may  not.  Piut  there  are 
alwavs  suburbanites  readv  to  try,  and  to 
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forget  failure,  and  glor)-  when  the  thing 
comes  right.  \\  hich  is  distinctly  to  then- 
credit. 

When  they  zcoii't  go  to  the  trouble, 
though,  iXature  is  glad  to  get  the  space 
they  nnght  have  wasted  vvitn  iheir  ama- 
teurish puttering,  and  proceeds  without 
any  apparent  fuss  or  labor  to  grow  from 
tin'ee  to  ten  times  as  much  green  stuff 
upon  it  as  was  ever  grown  by  the  most 
fortunate  suburbanite  who  I'aised  a  crop 
worthy  of  being  described  and  illus- 
trated in  an  outdoor  magazine. 

And  with  the  crudest  implements. 

Just  any  old  weed  allowed  to  go  to 
blowing-time  will  furnish  her  seed 
enough  for  a  half  dozen  of  her  crops — 
she  never  writes  to  I'eter  Henderson  for 
a  catalogue.  If  winds  blow  wrong  the  tail 
of  any  fuzzy  Tovvser  dorg  can  be  turned 
into  an  implement  for  planting  burdocks 
— every  time  he  sits  down  to  pick  one 
out  a  plant  is  started.  Instead  of  the 
suburbanite's  cleanly  hoed  rows,  free  of 
weeds,  she  lets  things  spring  up  like  a 
carpet,  and  the  strong  ones  weed  out  the 
weak. 

But  it  is  in  Nature's  plowing  that  her 
agriculture  is  most  wonderful.  Seasons 
do  not  concern  her  at  all,  because  the 
process  goes  on  from  early  spring  to 
freezing-time.  And  the  implement  she 
favors  is  just  the  humble  earthworm — 
long  believed  to  have  been  provided  by 
an  all-wise  Providence  for  fishbait. 

After  the  "Journal  of  Research"  Dar- 
win wrote  no  more  entertaining  book 
than  his  monograph  on  "The  Formation 
of  Vegetable  Mould  Through  the  Action 
of  Earthworms."  In  this  the  fishbait 
theory  was  forever  overthrown — and,  for 
a  time,  it  seemed,  that  of  an  all-wise 
Providence.  For  years  he  experimented 
with  earthworms,  trying  their  appetites 
with  meat,  fish  and  various  kinds  of 
vegetable  food ;  firing  off  pistols  to  find 
out  whether  they  heard ;  testing  them 
W'ith  lights  at  night  to  discover  whether 
thev  had  the  ru(hments  of  sight ;  study- 
ing their  relations  with  one  another  and 
their  habits  in  certain  seasons  or  weather 
conditions,  all  with  the  greatest  patience. 
And  the  result  of  it  all  makes  good  read- 
ing of  a  rather  exact  kind. 

Darwin's  conclusions  were  that  the 
earthworm,  humble  as  it  is  with  its  ab- 
sence of  eves,  antennae  and  external  or- 


gans, its  bristles  used  in  locomotion  to 
aid  its  rings,  its  ludimentary  mouth 
without  teetli  or  tentacles — this  simple 
bit  of  animal  mechanism,  he  demon- 
strated, turns  the  entire  body  of  the  soil 
in  a  territory  as  vast  as  that  of  a  conti- 
nent once  ill  a  very  few  years — perhaps 
less  than  seven.  As  vegetable  mould  is 
deposited  in  the  ground  the  earthworms 
swallow  the  particles  of  earth  and  digest 
the  particles  of  vegetable  matter,  produc- 
ing in  the  forms  of  their  casts  a  finely 
ground  substance  that  is  ideal  plant  food. 
Their  function,  therefore,  is  to  turn  the 
soil  to  a  depth  much  greater  than  is 
reached  by  the  suburbanite's  plow  by 
passing  every  particle  of  it  through  their 
bodies.  To  their  casts,  left  undisturbed 
b_\-  the  plow  in  old  pastures,  is  due  the 
fertility  of  such  lands.  More  than  ten 
tons  of  earth  are  passed  through  their 
bodies  and  brought  to  the  surface  yearly 
on  a  single  acre  of  land. 

With  this  tremendous  multitude  work- 
ing beneath  the  surface,  exquisitely  al- 
lotted by  the  laws  of  averages  to  do  so 
much  plowing  and  fertilizing  in  such  and 
such  a  space  of  time,  is  it  any  woinler 
that  Nature  regards  the  suburbanite  and 
his  garden  hoe  as  an  interloper  who 
merely  possesses  an  itch  for  getting  in 
the  way  of  real  agricultural  operations  ? 

When  Henry  Drummond  visited 
.\frica — and  wrote  another  charming  sci- 
entific travel  book,  "Tropical  Africa" — 
he  found  a  state  of  aft'airs  that  threat- 
ened for  a  time  to  confute  Darwin's 
earthworm  conclusions.  For  in  tropical 
Africa  the  earthworm  does  not  exist. 
Drummond  looked  for  it  without  success 
even  in  the  rainy  season,  most  favorable 
to  its  operations.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  tropical  year  worms  could  not 
work,  even  if  existent,  for  the  soil,  baked 
into  a  veritable  brick  by  the  sun,  refuses  a 
passage  to  the  worm's  soft  body.  P>ut  the 
work  performed  by  this  erstwhile  fishbait 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  Africa,  any 
more  than  in  Britain,  for  vegetation 
would  cease  were  tlie  soil  not  continuallv 
turned  bv  some  mechanical  agency. 

Drummond  found  its  substitute  in  the 
white  ant,  or  termite.  This  small  insect 
lives  almost  wholly  on  wood,  and  thereby 
it  performs  the  function  of  the  earth- 
worm by  a  more  beautiful  chain  of  in- 
stincts and  results. 
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"The  nioir.enl  a  tree  is  cul  or  a  lo,i; 
sawn,"  says  his  observer,  "the  tennile  i> 
on  its  track.  (Jne  may  never  see  the  in^ 
sect,  possibly,  in  the  liesh,  tor  it  hves  tin 
derground ;  but  its  ravages  confront  one 
at  every  turn.  You  build  your  house, 
perhaps,  and  for  a  few  months  fanc\-  that 
}ou  have  pitched  upon  the  one  solitar\ 
site  in  the  country  where  there  are  nn 
white  ants.  But  one  day  suddenly  the 
door-post  totters,  and  lintel  and  rafter> 
come  down  together  with  a  crash.  You 
look  at  a  section  of  the  wrecked  timbers 
and  discover  that  the  whole  inside  is 
eaten  away.  Apparently  solid  logs  are 
mere  cylinders  of  bark,  and  tlirougli  tiir 
thickest  of  them  you  could  jnish  your 
finger. 

"There  is  no  limit  to  the  depredation  ni 
these  insects — they  will  eat  books,  (jr 
leather,  or  cloth,  or  anything ;  in  many 
parts  of  Africa  I  believe  if  a  man  lay 
down  to  sleep  with  a  wooden  leg  it  would 
be  a  heap  of  sawdust  in  the  morning.  On 
the  Tanganyika  plateau  1  have  camped 
on  ground  which  was  hard  as  adamant, 
and  as  innocent  of  white  ants  apparently 
as  the  pavements  of  St.  Paul's,  and  wak 
ened  next  morning  to  find  a  stout  wood- 
en box  almost  gnawed  to  pieces.  The 
only  substances  which  seem  to  defy  tlie 
marauders  are  iron  and  tin. 

"LSut  what  has  this  to  do  with  earth  i<v 
with  agriculture  ? 

"The  most  important  work  of  the  ter- 
mite remains  to  be  noted.  I  have  alread\ 
said  that  the  white  ant  is  never  seen. 
Why  he  should  have  such  a  repugnam  1 
to  being  looked  at  is  at  first  sight  a  nn> 
terv,  seeing  that  he  himself  is  stone  blind. 
But  his  coyness  is  really  due  to  his  de 
sire  for  self-protection,  for  the  moment 
his  juicv  bodv  shows  itself  above  ground 
there  are  a  dozen  enemies  waiting  to  de- 
vour it.  Darkness  is  no  ])rotection,  yet 
without  coming  out  of  the  ground  it 
cannot  feed  or  live.  How  does  it  solve 
the  difficulty  ?  It  takes  the  ground  along 
with  it.  T  have  seen  white  ants  working 
on  the  top  of  a  liigh  tree,  and  >et  they 
were  underground.  They  took  up  some 
of  the  grom'id  with  them,  building  it  into 
the  low  tunnels  in  which  tliey  work.  The 
earth  is  brought,  not  frotn  the  surface, 
but  from  some  depth  underneath  the 
ground.  Tliese  tunnels  mount  in  endless 
ramifications  to  the  tops  of  trees,  mean- 
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dering  along  every  branch  and  twig,  here 
and  there  debouching  into  large  covered 
chambers  which  occupy  half  the  girth  of 
the  trunk.  i\'Iillions  of  trees  are  thus 
plastered  over  with  tubes,  galleries  and 
chambers  of  earth. 

"But  where  is  this  tunnel  going  to? 

''Thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  across 
innumerable  forks,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
branch,  are  a  few  feet  of  dead  wood. 
How  the  insects  know  it  is  there,  how 
they  know  its  sap  has  dried  up  and  that 
it  is  now  fit  food,  is  a  mystery.  Possibly 
they  are  only  prospecting  on  chance. 
These  countless  millions  of  termites 
make  way  with  all  plants  and  trees,  all 
stems,  twigs  and  tissues,  the  moment  the 
finger  of  decav  strikes  the  signal.  The 
quantity  of  earth  and  mud  plastered  over 
a  single  tree  is  often  enormous,  and 
when  one  thinks  that  it  is  not  an  isolated 
tree  that  is  frescoed  in  this  way,  but  a 
W'hole  forest,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  of 
these  insects,  and  the  e.xtent  of  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  soil  which  they  are 
ceaselessly  transporting  from  beneath  the 
ground. 
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Stable,  Cutlery,  Cooking  Utensils,  Crockery, 
China  and  Glass,  Fire  Sets,  Andirons  and 
Fenders,   House-cleaning  Articles. 

Eddy  Refrigerators 

Our  Standard  for  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


The    "Premier" 

Glass-Lined    Refrigerator,    perfection    of 
cleanliness  and  economy 

Orders    by    mail   receive   prompt  and  careful  attentiuii 

130  and  132  West  42d  Street,  and 
135    West    Forty-first    Street,    New   York 


HAVE   YOU   SEEN    THE 

Allfree-Hiibbell  Locomotives 

USED    av     THE 

CENTRAL     R.    R.    OF    NEW     JERSEY 


THEY  ARE 
3IMPLE--P0WERFUL--EC0N0MICAL--DURABLE 


Locomotive   Appliance  Company 

OLD   COLONY   BUILDING,  CHICAGO 


Sandy  Hook 
Route 


'  1 1 


To    the    Seashore 

A  Delightful  Sail 
Down  Neti)  York  "Bat; 
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^^PLAINFIELD  SANITARIUMS^ 

FINE  LOCATION   IN  WATCHUNG  MOUNTAINS 

New  House,  all  kinds  of  Baths,  Packs,  Electricity,  Massage,  Medicines.     A 
quiet    resting    place    for    the    wornout    business    man    and    invalid.        Booklet 

JUSTUS  H.  COOLEY.  M.  D., 

PLAINFIKLD.  N.  \.J 


Mental    cases  not    received 


Mauch  Chunk,  Summit  Hill 

and 

Switchback 
Railroad 


Cars  run  on  frequent  intervals 
through  Mountain  Scenery 
unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
grandeur. 


^    Circuit    of   eighteen    miles 
and    an    ascent  of  1,660   feet 

In  operation  from  middle  of  May  to  November  first 

^  COMPLETE    SAFETY    yIPPLIAyCES  /tf" 

ALONZO  P.  BI.AKSLEt.  General  M«n»i(rr    Supfrinlendenl.  ASA  P.  ILAKSLtt 
Mauch  Chunk.   Pa. 
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"The  tunnels  after  a  little  exposure  be- 
come extremely  friable  and  crumble  to 
pieces  at  a  touch.     When  these  earth- 
tubes  crumble  into  dust  in  the  summer 
season  the  debris  is  scattered  over  the 
country  by  the  wind,   and  in  this   way 
increases  and  refreshes  the  soil.    Durmg 
the   rains,  aoain,   it  is  washed   nito   the 
rivulets  and^borne  away  to  fertilize  with 
new  alluvium  the  distant  valleys,  or  car- 
ried downward  to  the  ocean  where,  along 
the  coast  line,  it  'sows  the  dust  of  conti- 
nents   to   be.'     Herodotus,    with    equal 
poetic    and     scientific    truth,     describes 
Ecrypt  as  'the  gift  of  the  Nile.'    Possibly 
had  he  lived  to-dav  he  might  have  car- 
ried his  vision  farther  back  still  and  re- 
ferred to  the  labors  of  the  humble  ter- 
mites in  the  forest  slopes  about  Victoria 
Nvanza." 

The  School  of  Flat  Dwelling 

Out  of  Chicago,  the  inexhaustible  mother  ot 
new  ideas,  comes  the  newest  and  the  best.  Cer- 
tain educators  and  Philanthropists  hav.;  hired  a 
flat  in  which  the  pupils  of  the  John  Haniblme 
School  are  learning  the  theoretical  and  ap- 
plied science  of  flat  dwelling.  Since  pnvat. 
houses  are  disappearing  from  cities  and  hi.sli 
piled  pueblos  are  a  necessity,  and  since  to  live 
with  dignity  and  satisfaction  in  a  flat,  espe- 
cially a  little  flat,  is  a  task  of  no  small  mo- 
ment it  is  better  than  well  that  the  young  flat 
dwellers  should  be  taught  to  flat  dwell. 

Would  the  placid  and  forgiving  temper  ol 
Marcus  Aurelius  keep  its  philosophic  calm 
when  the  janitor  yelled  "Git  off  the  stoop  or 
ni  throw  you  off!"  We  should  like  to  hear 
what  Epictetus  or  iEsop  would  say  as  they 
clumped  up  to  the  eleventh  story  when  the 
elevator  had  its  usual  monthly  attack  ot  out 
of  order."  "Very  sorry,  Madam, '  says  the 
agent,  "but  we  positively  cannot  admit  chil- 
dren"; and  away  goes  Cornelia  with  her 
jewels,  howling  piteously.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
notoriously  helpless  in  worldly  matters,  would 
have  lost  his  key  and  never  have  kept  his  tire 
escape  clear.    To  be  sure,  nobody  else  does. 

Has   any  thinker  before  us   found   the  ma- 
jestic thought  that  love  is  more  powerful  and 
more    self-sacrificing    now    than    ever?      Un- 
der the   greenwood  tree,   notably   m   cottages, 
love  was  easy.     "A  girl  marries  for  a  home, 
and  she  used  to  get  it ;  but  now  home  is  home 
no   longer.     People   live   in   hotels,    apartment 
houses     flats,    tenement   houses— one    rose    of 
manv  petals.    The  individual  cell  is  .gone.    The 
beehive  remains.     Well,  to  accustom  oneself  to 
this  conglomerate  and  noisy  existence ;  to  con- 
sent meekly  and  duly  to  be  cabined,  cribbed, 
confined :  to  hear  the  banging  of  many  pianos 
the  sound  of  many  solos,  the  ineffable  toot  of 
the   man   who   plays    the   flute,    the    irritating 
murmur  of  many  voices;   at  morn  the  clatter 
of  dumbwaiters,  the  yells  of  grocery  boys  and 
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Electric 
Cab  Service 


From  23d  Street  Terminal. 
New  York 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 

QUICK,    CLEAN 
COMFORTABLE 

Popular   Prices 


Ask   Ticket    Agent    for    Rate 
Card  giving  full  information 

The  Electric  Cab  Starter  can 
be  found  at  the  New  York  side, 
where  all  orders,  information  and 
complaints  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to 


Operated  By 


New  York  Transportation 
==E^s=C  o  mpany^^^=^ 


Main  Station,  8th  Av«. 
and  49th  St. 


Telephone 
2380  Columbus 
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GALEN  HALL 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


Hotel  and  Sanatorium 

New  Brick.  With  every  convenience,  in- 
cluding the  most  elaborate  bath  equipment 
on    the    Coast.      Mydriatic    and    Electrical. 

-———=1      JS   F.  L.  YOUNG 


BOOKLET 


Gener.al  Manager 
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milkman;  at  night  the  loud  laughter  of  the 
hired  girl,  puclltc  ristis  ah  aiigiih;  to  smell  a 
hundred  cookings;  to  hattlc  with  the  agent  and 
the  plumbers;  to  bear  the  bellboy's  insolence- 
she  who  does  this  for  a  Mere  Man  loves  in- 
deed. Vou  can  bet  a  million  to  a  Depew  sou- 
venir spoon  that  none  of  the  ladies  famous  in 
the  annals  of  romantic  love  would  have  put  up 
with  that  sort  of  thing  for  a  week. 

Great  must  be  the  friction,  the  worry  and  the 
strain  of  this  modern  high  life.  If  the  chil- 
dren can  learn  betimes  what  they  have  to  ex- 
pect ;  can  study  all  the  fine  economies  of  space 
and  of  flat  economy,  happy  they  when  they 
grow  up.  Since,  howexcr,  the  'exclusion  o"f 
children  from  flats  and  the  turning  of  the 
world  into  flats  make  it  reasonablv  certain  that 
before  long  there  will  be  no  children,  the 
school  of  flat  dwelling  must  be  regarded  as  a 
toy  of  fancy  rather  than  the  long-awaited  uni- 
versity for  the  people  which  it  seems  to  be  at 
first  sight. 


A  Distinction 

A  lady  from  New  York  arrived  in  this  city 
the  other  night  and  upon  leaving  the  station 
one  of  the  party  who  had  met  her  hurried 
along  to  stop  a  passing  street  car,  which,  to  the 
woman's  surprise,  waited.  She  was  heard  to 
remark: 

"In  Hartford  the  trollev  cars  run  to  suit  the 
people,  but  in  New  York  the  people  run  to  suit 
the  trolley  cars."— Hartford  Post 


No  Change  of  Bill 

Yan  X. :  Did  Mrs.  Scantvfood  make  anv 
money  in  the  boarding-house  business? 

De  Q. :  Not  at  first,  but  she  finally  hit  upon 
a  scheme  that  made  her  rich. 

Van  X.:   What  was  it? 

He  Q. :  She  turned  it  into  a  sanatorium  for 
making  fat  people  thin,  and  it  made  a  howling 
success  \~Detroit  Free  Press. 

F'''",^t  Great  Man:  Mv  career  is  ruined! 
1  hey  vc  named  a  s-cent  cigar  after  me ! 

Second  Great  Man  :  That's  nothing  !  They've 
named  a  flat  building  after  me.~Exchange. 


The  True  Owner 

Mary  had  a  little  flat. 

With  rooms  as  white  as  snow  — 
'^'f  ^^*  ^1":  thought  she  owned  it,  till 

the  janitor  said,  "No." 

— Harper's  Bazaar. 


Hotel  Columbia 

BELMAR,  N.  J. 
Right  close  to  the  ocean 

KU,\.\I.\(;  \V.\TEK   I.\ 
KVERY   ROOM 

Family  and  Transient  Patronage  of  the 
Most  Select  Class 


Open  June  25 


FRANK  DeWOLF 


TheSafety  Car  Heating 

AND 

Lighting  Company 

160  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

CAR  LIGHTING  by  the  Pimsch  System 

CAR  HEATING  by  Steam  Jaclcrl  System  o( 
hot  water  circulation.  Re- 
turn and  direct  steam  lyslenis 

AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COUPLERS 


161     BROADWAY 

688   BROADWAY. 

723   SIXTH   AVENUE 


The  Hale  Convertible  Sofa 

SOFA    BY   DAY   and   A    BED   BY   NIGHT 

Ri-fwclallv  ailxpted  for 

HOME    AND    HOTEL    USE 


Made  in   10   ^ty'es  send  for  Illustratert  clro.lBr  Popular  Prices 


THE    HALE   &    KILBURN   MANUFACTURING   CO. 


^  i:«    YOKK  :  Xi  rniijii  s.|u«ri-  Wt.<i 


rnll.MiH.rlllA  :  l.sj(i  (..hlBh  Avfiiue 
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Just  Weeds 


The  hu'^liandman  fears  them;  the  plow  pur- 
sues them ;   the  gardener  hates  them  and  has 
armed    hmiself    agamst    them    with    clashmg 
weapons— the  spade  and  the  rake,  the  hoe  and 
the   scraper,   the   weedmg   hook,   the   grnbbmg 
axe      "Mong  the  high  roads— their  last  refuge 
—the     passerby     crushes     them:     the     wagon 
bruises  them.     In  spite  of  all  they  are  there- 
permanent,    assured,    abundant,    peaceful,    and 
not  one  but  answers  the  summons  of  the  sim. 
Thev  follow  the  seasons  without  swerving  by 
an  liour.     Thev  take  no  account  of  man,  who 
exhausts  himself  in  conquering  them   and,   so 
soon  as  he  stops  to  rest,  they  spring  up  again 
in  his  footsteps.     They  live  on— audacious,  im- 
mortal,   untamable.      They    have    peopled    our 
flower  baskets  with  extravagant  and  unnatural 
daughters ;  but  thev,  the  poor  mothers,  have  re- 
mained similar  to  what  they  were  locooo  years 
ago      They   have   not    added    a    fold   to   their 
petals,  reordered  a  pistil,  altered  a  shade,  in- 
vented  a   perfume.     They   keep   the   secret   of 
their  mysterious  mission.     They  are  the  indel- 
ible primitive.     The  soil  is  theirs  smce  its  ori- 
gin      Thev    represent,    in    short,    an    essential 
smile    an  invariable  thought,  an  obstinate  de- 
sire of  the  earth.     That   is  why  it  is  well   to 
question  them.    They  have  evidently  something 
to  tell  us.     And.  then,  let  us  not   forget  that 
they  were  the  first— the  sunrises  and  the  sun- 
sets    with    the     springs    and     autumns,     with 
the  song  of  birds,  with  the  hair,  the  glance  and 
the  divine  movements  of  women— to  teach  our 
fathers    that   there    are    useless    and    beautiful 
things  upon  this  globe.— .l/aiinVi,-  MactcrUnck. 


October,  the  Wood  Gypsy 

In  scarlet  skirt  and  bodice  gay, 

A  bold-lipped,  tawny  thing. 
Conies  brown  October  down  the  wood, 

A  gypsy  wandering. 

Her  light  limbs  shame  the  leopard's  lithe 

Abandonment  of  grace. 
Her  dark  eyes  prison  all  the  old 

Wild  passion  of  her  race. 

Crooning,  she  lifts  her  voice  in  song. 

Some  strain  of  weird  romance. 
And  timed  to  clashing  tambour  bells. 

Whirls  in  a  w-anton  dance. 

And  ere  the  cadence  dies  away 

In  echoes  wild  and  sweet. 
The  oaks  and  maples  shower  gold 

About  her  twinkling  feet ! 

— Hilton  R.  Grccr,  in  Smart  Set. 


City  and  Country 

The  city  user  to  be  a  thing  apart  ^ 

For  country  folk  to  dream  and  puzzle  o  er  ; 

Now  city  life  is  half  the  country's  heart, 
And  cbuntrv  life  becomes  the  city's  door. 
— Suburban  Life. 


Crushed  Trap  Rock! 

Buy   your  Crushed  Stone  of  the 

BOUND  BROOK  CRUSHED  STONE  CO. 

Plant  Jircctly  on  track  of  Jersey  Central 

BOUND  BROOK.  N.  J. 


Reading  Car  Wheel  Co. 


KKADING,  PA. 


CHILLED  CAST  IRON 
f^gl  CAR  WHEELS  ^§S 


FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  STEAI» 
RAILROAD   SERVICE 


H.  H.  HEWITT 


President 


BUFFALO 
N.  Y. 


The  Gucrber  Engineering  Co. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  WORK 
FROGS  AND   SWITCHES 


GENEKAL  MACHINE  WORK 
Office  and  WorKs.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


1 


■iiipjiigili 


CASINO 


BELMAR,  N.  J. 

Meals  a  la  Carte 

Superior  Service 

T.  J.  MURPHY.  Proprietor 


JOHN  C.  RANKIN  CO. 


STATIONERS  ^ 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


PRINTERS 


BLANK   BOOK  .jt 
MANUFACTURERS 
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Serenade  in  "A  Flat " 

Up  the  air  shaft  I'm  singiiiK  to  thee; 

'l"o  my  song,  dearest  heart,  j,nve  an  car. 
Walls  of  whitewash  resonnd  with  my  plea  ; 
Open  wide  then  thy  door,  sweet,  and  hear. 

Open  wide  then  thy  door ; 

I  reside  on  the  floor 
Just  ahove  thee,  the  fourth  'tis  by  name. 

But  in  aught  else,  my  love 

I'm  below,  not  above, 
The  coy  maiden  whose  hand  I  would  claim. 

Do  not  fear  interruption,  my  pet; 

The  bread  it  has  come,  and  the  meat ; 
Though  the  grocer  has  been  and  gone,  yet 
Will  I  be  in  my  wooing  discreet. 

I  will  be  in  my  song 

What  I've  been  all  along, 
A  most  humble  young  tenant,  that's  all ; 

But  my  hope  is  to  dwell 

In  thy  heart,  love,  as  well. 
Prithee  come  to  that  hole  in  the  wall. 

Up  the  air  shaft  I'm  singing  to  thee ; 

Let  us  trust  against  fire  'tis  proof. 
If  it's  not,  dear,  my  pleadings  will  be 
So  intense  they  will  burn  through  the  roof 
So  intense  they  will  burn  ; 
Dearest  love,  do  not  spurn 
Such  affection  when  spread  thee  before. 
Sav,  my  sweet,  mav  I  hope? 
Oh,  delight !     We'll  elope. 
While  the  dumbwaiter's  there  at  thv  lloor ! 

—Piiik. 
*  * 

In  October 

The  fall  migration  of  the  birds  is  now  at 
full.  Every  night  thousands  of  songsters  pass 
over  the  city  on  the  long  flight  to  more  tem- 
perate climates.  Evidences  of  the  great  move 
ment  can  be  heard  any  still  evening  by  listen- 
ing. Those  whose  hearing  is  good  can  hear 
the  chirping  of  the  birds  as  they  call  to  each 
other  on  the  wing,  apparently  in  conversation 
as  to  the  best  road  to  take. 

Sometimes  the  chirps  are  but  faintly  heard. 
This  is  particularly  so  on  clear  nights,  but 
when  the  clouds  are  hangin.g  low  the  birds 
fly  lower  and  if  one  will  go  to  an  upper  win- 
down  on  a  moonlight  night  and  be  patient  the 
forms,  shadowy  and  indistinct,  can  be  seen 
passing  over  the  face  of  the  moon. 

Now  that  the  ducks  arc  beginning  to  fly 
south,  the  lighthouse  keeper's  supply  of  fresh 
game  birds  begins  to  arrive.  The  powerful 
lights  of  the  beacons  are  a  magnet  which 
draws  the  birds.  They  dash  themselves  against 
the  liL'lit  and  are  found  at  the  foot  of  the  tow- 
ers in  the  morning.  The  light  on  Liberty's 
statue  attracts  many  birds.  Until  heavy  glasses 
were  put  in.  the  lenses  were  sometimes  broken 
by  the  force  with  which  they  were  struck  liy 
geese  and  large  ducks. — Sun. 


Knicker :  I  hear  the  people  next  door  to  you 
have  a  piano. 

Bockcr:  You  don't  hear  it  half  as  much  as 
I  Ao.—Philadcll>hia  Butklin. 


The  DtcsscI 
Railway  Lamp  Works 

3866-3878  PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 
HEADLIGHTS 

SIGNAL  LAMPS  and 

Boulevard  and  LANTERNS 

btreet  Lamps 


EVERYTHING  THEY  NEED  FROM  US 
"•"•^Get  Our  C&l&log —  = 

Cornell  Incubators 
Peep  O'Day  Brooders 

D  U  R  Y  E  E^ 

12  West  Broadway 

Telephonf.  4M9  t  orilanOi  NEW      YORK 


I  'se  Hotnr  ProdHctt 


Richardson  ^  Boynlon  Co.'s 


Celebrated 


HEATERS  ir  %':7'^'^X" 

Thousands  in  use,  eiving   bc*it   satisfaction.     I'ni- 
versally  known  as  the  best  goods  to  buy  for  their 
quahtics  of  power,  durability  anil   economy.    Sold 
everywhere.     Made  in  Hover.  \.  ). 
234-236  Water  St.,  NewYorK 

f'actorij,  D'Ster.   S.  J. 
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Coleman  House 

ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 


FRANK  B.  CONOVER 

Proprietor 


a        a        a        a 


A  WHOLE  SQUARE 
ON  THE  OCEAN 


The  Dream  of  the  Restless  Brooklynite 

He  dreamt  he  left  the  Subway  stairs. 

And  started  'cross  Park  Row 
To  wdiere  the  Bridge  Crush  nightly  squirms 

Then  gasped,  amazed,  for  lo ! 
The  Bridge  Crush  it  had  disappeared, 

Though  where  he  did  not  know. 

He  dreamt  he  watched  the  scene  with  awe ; 

The  cars  o'er  rails  of  plush 
Slipped  easily  on  velvet  wheels. 

It  was  a  blissful  hush; 
And  strange  because  'twas  6  o'clock. 

The  hour  termed  the  rusli. 

He  dreamt  he  looked  with  roving  eye 

For  hangers  on  to  straps ; 
For  folks  wedged  in  and  folks  who  sit 

In  other  people's  laps  : 
He  looked  in  vain  and  murmured  low: 

"  'Tis  Paradise,  perhaps." 

And  still  he  dreamed;  the  trolleys  seemed 

De  luxe  beyond  compare; 
A  porter  gave  each  Brooklj-nite 

A  big  upholstered  chair. 
And  starters  cried :   "Take  lots  of  time  !" 

No  more,  "Step  lively,  there !" 

No  racket  rose  around  the  loops ; 

No  snarl,  no  startled  scream; 
The  people  sang ;  the  traffic  moved 

Like  gently  ebbing  cream — 
(There!  There!  Good  sir,  remember  please 

'Tis  nothing  but  a  dream). 

And  soon,  too  soon,  it  reached  an  end. 

For  as  the  trolleys  sped, 
"You  Brooklynites  are  lucky  chaps," 

An  envious  stranger  said. 
****** 

The  Brooklynite  at  first  awoke. 
Then  fainted  in  his  bed. 

— Arthur  H.  Folwell,  in  N.  Y.  Sun. 

*  * 

The  Departing  Year 

Her  trinkets  gone,  her  laughter  spent. 
The  gipsy  Year  repentant  goes  ; 

And  in  the  woods  dim  cloister  bent 
She  takes  the  veil  of  snows. 

— Thomas  Walsh,  in  Harper's. 


West  End  Hotel 

ASBURY   PARK 
Opens  June  1st  = 


UNOBSTRUCTED   OCEAN   VIEW 


SPECIAL   FAMILY   RATES 


AddrMs    FRANK  TEN   BROECK.  Prop. 


THE 

Absol 

Elevator  lo 
Street  Level 

s. 

BERWIN 

utely  First   Llass 

Rooms  en  Suile 
with  Private  Bath 

BAKBR    BROOKS 

THE  CEDARS 

FACING   SUNSET   LAKE 

UNOBSTRUCTED  OCEAN  VIEW 

IDEAL   LOCATION 

NEAR  CASINO  AND  ARCADE 

UNDER    NEW    MANAGEMENT 
SPECIAL    TERMS    FOR    FAMILIES 

E.  J.  HALL,  Manager 

309  SUNSET  AVENUE    ■   ASBURY  PARK.  N.  J. 


The  Asbury  Inn 


SEVEN  I H    AVENUE,  ^EAR  TME  OCEAN 
NORTH   A<.BIIRY  I  ARK.  N.  J. 

Evervthmg  up  to  date.  Fine  sea 
view'from  our  GRAND  PORCH. 
Special  rates forJUNE.SEPTEM- 
BER  and  OCTOBER.  Terms 
upon  application. 

J.   WARREN  COLEMAN,  Jr. 
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Fees'  Hotel 


Cafe  and       19  Main  St 

ONE  BLOCK  SOUTH  OF  DEPOT 


ii'i  I  -.1 


Restaurant 


ASBURY    PARK,    N.    J. 


American  Plan,  Two  Dollar?  per  day  European  Plan,  Rooms,  One  Dollar  and  up  per  day 

MEALS  A  LA   rAWTir-  -^— 


T.il)Ied'Hote  -JC    P-»— fc 

Breakf.ist.  Dinner  or  Slipper     '^~'    v^cmj 


SPKIIAI.    KATI-.S    r.-i     I  III-.   WKKK 


Hotel  Brunswick 


Fourth  and 

Kingsley  Streets 

gsiiis[iiiHg:«g«:;i:aH:a.aai]aASBlJRY   PARK,  N.  J.«" "««"""":::: ::;!-"-'-!=.•: 

MORGAN   &   PARSONS 


Directly  on  the  Beach,  noted  for 
its  high  standard  and  excellence 


Hotel  Baur  au  Lac  | 

310  Seventh  Avenue  «  North  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

BOOKLET  SENT   UPON  APPLICATION  ==-^ 


NEAR  Til  P.  OCEAN    BEACH 

and   commanding  a   fine  view   of 

the  beautiful  and  picturcs<|uc  Deal 

(^    Lake.     Rates   $15  to  $30    weekly. 

^Special  Kates  for  the   <.-»■;/,"- 

A.  S.  TUTHILL 


THE 


Sheldon  Hotel 

OCEAN  GROVE,  N.  J. 


Capacity  300.  Occupies  an  entire  block  front  facing 
Central  Avenue.  The  Sheldon  has  been  completely 
modernired  and  relurnished.  The  new  proprietors 
have  had  over  twelve  years'  practical  experience  in 
New  YorK  City  as  hotel  managers,  which  assumes  the 
best  of  personal  supervision  insuring  for  guests  every 
possible  comfort  and  convenience. 

CHARLES     W.     FUESS 


The  Live  Ringer 

"Curfew  shall  not  ring  to-mylil  I"  exclaimed 
the  brave  girl. 

"How  are  3'ou  going  to  prevent  it?"  we  in- 
quired. 

"I  shall  swing  on  the  bell  exactly  as  I  hang 
on  the  car  strap,"  she  replied. 

Herein  we  see  where  she  got  her  practice  for 
the  heroic  deed. — Exchange. 


.\  Paris  landlord  who  lets  apartments  has 
issued  a  rather  startling  list  of  regulations. 
"No  dogs.  No  cats.  No  birds.  No  single 
gentleman.  No  lonely  woman.  Married 
couples  must  produce  their  marriage  lines." 
These  conditions  of  tenancy  arc  sufVicienlly  ar- 
bitrary :  but  they  are  not  all.  "No  children. 
*  *  *  If  a  child  slioidd  be  born  the  parents 
will  receive  immediate  notice  to  quit." — Lon- 
don Chri'iiiilc. 


THEY  CANNOT  BURNz 


■-  THEY  CANNOT  SINK 


Iron  Steamboat  Company 

announces  that  durinf^  current  sea.son   its   E.xcursion  Tickets  will 
admit  holders  to 

Dreamland,   Coney  Island 

the  greatest  amusement  enterprise  in  the  world. 

C  Steamboats  will  leave  foot   of  22d  St.,  N.  R.,  and  Pier  (new)  No.  i,  N.  R.  every  thirty 

minutes  from  9  a.  m.  until  9  p.  m. 

C  Excursion  Tickets  25  cents,  and  may  be  had  at  all  C    R.  R.  of  N.  J.  stations. 


STEAMER  TAURUS  will  make  trips  every  day  to  FISHING  BANKS.    Leave  E.  31st  S(.  7  Jo  .n.  m. ;  Pier 

oicwl  No.  I.  N.  K..S.joa  m.    Bail  and  tackle  on  bo.ir.l.    r.,r,  .  f.,  ntl,  mm  TSc.  I  ntlir-.SOc..  ihiMrrn.  7.fc 
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Private  Houses  in  Manhattan 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1904  plans 
were  filed  for  only  30  private  dwellings  to  be 
erected  at  an  estimate  cost  of  $946,000,  while 
during  the  whole  twelve  months  of  that  year 
plans  were  filed  for  only  60  dwellings,  which 
were  estimated  to  cost,  $2,134,500.  So  far  dur- 
ing 1905  plans  have  been  filed  for  57  dwellings, 
which  are  estimated  to  cost  $2,946,000.  Just  as 
during  1904  the  building  of  private  dwellings  in 
Manhattan  touched  its  low  water  mark,  so  dur- 
ing 1905  it  is  probalile  that  as  many  private 
residences  will  be  built  as  during  any  year 
since  1899 — when  plans  were  filed  for  over  300. 

It  is  in  the  district  south  of  Fifty-ninth  street 
that  most  money  is  being  spent  on  new  dwell- 
ings. In  that  section  12  new  ones  are  to  be 
erected,  almost  all  by  people  who  are  building 
to  occupy  themselves,  at  a  cost  of  $1,347,000. 
On  the  West  Side,  on  the  other  hand,  the  num- 
ber of  dwellings  for  which  plans  have  been 
filed  is  24,  being  twice  as  great,  while  the  cost 
is  only  $743,000,  a  little  over  half  as  much.  The 
average  cost  of  each  new  West  Side  dwelling 
is  $30,000,  while  the  average  cost  of  each  new 
dwelling  erected  to  the  east  or  south  of  the 
park  is  over  $100,000. — Real  Estate  Reeord  and 
Guide. 


When  the  Bright  Day  Breaks 

This  is  the  way  the  night  comes  down, 

When  the  black  clouds  drop  and  fold  over  the 

day. 
The  low  wind  blows  with  a  swifter  breath, 
The    crickets    chirp    low    in    the    dark,    dew\ 

grass. 
The  golden  moon  swingeth  above  in  the  blue, 
While  the  fire-flies  flit  by  like  baby  stars  lost. 
Fair    flowers    droop    dow-n     their     dew-laden 

heads, 
And  the  air  beneath  slumber  songs,  sweet,  soft. 

and  low. 
While    the    sleep    fairy    swingeth    her    magic 

wand. 
And  the  drowsy  babe  dreams  to  the  lullaby. 
When  the  night  comes  down. 

This  is  the  way  the  bright  day  breaks. 

When  the  sun  comes  up  from  beyond  the  hills: 

And  the  gray  dawn  changes  from  rose-red  to 
bine. 

While  the  singing  liirds  send  forth  their  jubi- 
lant trills. 

The  cocus  and  lily  and  violet  shy 

All  drink  of  the  sunlight  and  quaff  the  fresh 
dew. 

And    my    sweet,    drowsy    baby,    with    dream- 
laden  eyes. 

The  whole  world  is  waiting  for  you,  for  you. 

To  dance  in  the  sunbeams  and  sing  with  the 
birds 

When  the  bright  day  breaks.     .     .     . 

To  dance  in  the  sunlight  and  sing  through  the 
hours. 

Till  the  night  comes  down. 

— Rita  Schcrman,  in  Boston  Transcrifit. 


The  BREAKERS 

SPRING  LAKE.  N.J 
Now  Open 

On  ocean  front,  rooms  single  and  en 
suite.  Cuisine  of  the  highest  orcJer. 
White  service.  Bathing,  Boating, 
Golf,  Tennis,  Coaching.  Music. 
Everything  modern.  Terms  mod- 
erate.     Casino  nearby     .'.     .'.     .'. 

LOUIS  N.  MOSS 


Hotels  Colorado 
and  Atlantic 


■■••'••■••■••••••••••■ 


•<s) 


BCLMAR.  N.J. 


NOW    OPEN 


DIRIiCTLY  ON  THE  BEACH 
M.N'E   CUISI.SE  ORCllESTU.V      i 


W.  H.  GRQSSUP,  Manager 


*.. 


,(t) 


THE  RUSKIN 

SPRING  LAKE.  N.J. 


Every  Modern  Improvement 

Strictly  First=Class 

Open  June  to  October 


BooKlet 
by  Mail 


WM.  H.  H.  MAIZE 

Proprietor 


Warwick  Arms  Hotel 


POINT    PLEASANT.  N.  J. 
-NOW  OPEN 


Unobstructed  Ocean  \'iew 
Large  Airy  Rooms  Special   Family  Rates 

Address,  NEEREN  C  VERDERBER.  Props. 
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SAFETY 


Seamless,     Rubber- 
Covered  Wires  and  Cables 


are  particularly  adapted  for  railway  service,  where 
absolute  reliability  is  a  necessity  even  under  the 
most  trying  conditions.  ^  Used  by  prominent  rail- 
ways   throughout    the    United    States    and    Canada 


The  Safety  Insulated  Wire  ^  Cable  Co. 

114=116   LIBERTY   STREET     M    M    NEW   YORK 


The  Voice  of  Summer  at  the  Door 

Suiiinicr  sings  at  the   door !     Oh.  it's   up.  my 
heart,  and  away 

From  this  empty  house  of  Love,  with  its  dust 
of  yesterday. 
.Aliroad  is  a  glad,  wild  wind  and  riot  of  hlos- 

soming. 
And  the  room  where  we  sit  is  dull,  a  cheer- 
less and  sunless  thing ; 

Now   throw   we   the   casement   wide   and   hear 
and  heed  and  obey. 

Life   is   loud    on    the    hills    and    the   harlequin 
blooms  are  gay. 
Let  us  out  from  this  shrouded  place  as  long- 

caged  birds  may  wing  ; 
The  winter  hath  known  our  tears,  but  now. 
in  the  steps  of  spring. 

Summer  sings  at  the  door. 

For  mourner  of  love  no  more,  but  lover  of  life 

I  sta)-. 
Till   the  red  blood   fails  to  leap  and  joy  is  .1 
thing  gone  gray. 
I  come  from  a  haunted  house — my  grief  !■' 

your  winds  I  fling  ; 
Oh,   Earth  of  the  mother-heart,  be  good  to 
the  soul  I  1-iring. 
I  hear  your  peace  in  her  voice,  your  call  in  her 
romulela-' — ■ 

Summer  sinas  at  the  door! 

— Mctrototilan. 


THE  NEW  YORK 
IRANSFEII  CO. 

DODD'S   EXPRESS 

Calls  for  and  Checks 

BAGGAGE 


FROM 


Residence  to  Destination 


Business   Founded    1795 


American  Bank  Note  Company 

86   TRINITY   PLACE,   NEW   YORK      Ti-lcrhonc :    M2  Cnnh.n.n 


ENGRAVERS    AND     PRINTERS 

ALL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  RAILROAD  AND  STEAMSHIP  LINES  .*  FOLDERS. 
MAPS.  TICKETS.  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  BOOKS  ;»  PRINTING  OK  EVERY  DE 
SCRIPTION  FOR  MERCANTILE  AND  COMMERCIAL  PURPOSES,*  THE  -TRINITY 
PROCESS.-  PERFECT  IN  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  SUBJECTS  OF  ANY  NUM 
BER  OF  COLORS  BY  THREE  PRINTINGS  ,*  DESIGNS  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 
Ki'5"n-IV^?I?;*kSe '''''''''"'  SUBMITTED  fi  ILLUSTRATIONS  MADE  BY  ALL  THE  MODERN  PROCESSl-3 
Chalriiiftn  of  the  R<'iii-il  '~ 

Y.m^'-K  M™-2nrt  v!;tli':;                        GEORtJE   W.   HAWKINS,  Jr.,   Manaucr  Tyiwt.'rai.hkal  Division 
i.HNkVKSSv-.y.A^^^  JOSEPH  FLEMIN-C,  Assistant  ManaRer  TypoKraphlcal  Division 
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oy^WK^^;^^^  "RADIANT" 

^1/    T^i-^ -T^  TOWN   and   HOUSE 

ACETYLENE    GAS   GENERATORS 

THE  "ONLY  BEST"  WAY  OF  ILLUMINATION 

Consult  us  about  Lighting  your  Country  Homes  or  Stores  or  Factories. 
We  can  also  show  you  pleasure  and  profit   in  running  a  VILLAGE 

GAS    PLANT.      Estimates  given. 
Whv  be  in  the  dark  when  it  is  so  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE,  SIMPLE, 

EASY   AND  CHEAP  to  have  always  *' on  tap''  THE  BEST 

OF  ALL  LIGHT  ? 
Can   refer  to  Homes,  Stores,  Factories,  Schools,  Hospitals  and  Towns 

equipped  with   our  plants.      Send  us  particulars  of  what  you  would 

like  or  call  at  our  offices. 

THE    20th    CENTURY    MFG.    CO.,    19    Warren    Street    (Near   Broadway),    N.    Y.  City 


Coal  and  Iron  National  Bank 

Liberty  and  West  Streets,  New  York 


Most  Convenient  for  New  Jersey  Customers 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes  at  $5  per  annum 


JAMES    SHEW  AN    &    SONS 

Machine,  Boiler  and  Blacksmith  Shops     :-:     Shipwrights,  Caulkers,  Joiners 
MAIN   OFFICE,  FOOT  OF  EAST  HOUSTON  ST..  NEW  YORK 


Teleplu.ne,  843  John 

THE  ROCKLAND  LAKE       ^ 
TRAP  ROCK  CO.                  ^ 

Trap  Rock  for  Macadamizing, 
Concreting  and  Ballast  -z-    ^ 

135  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

•tX^^^V'nr    SHORT    LAP 

Xl.\^   1     1      OAK  TANNED 

LEATHER     BELTING 

One  Grade                   Three     (  E>'lra  "eovy 
■•FLINT    STONE"        Weigtits  :  j  |5|5yl"^^ 

EDWARD  R.  LADEW 

Successor  to 

FAYE,KW£:aTHER  6  LADEW 

Sales  OHices.  91  Liberty  Street.  New  York  City 

CHICAGO                                BOSTON                          PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH                            NEWARK 

"See  here,  old  man,  what  do  you  mean  by 
advising  my  daughter  to  go  abroad  to   study 
music?    She's    no    phenomenon,    and    I    can't 
afford  it.     You  know  all  that." 

"But  we're  on  the  same  flat,  aren't  we?     I 
know   when   I've   had   enough." — Detroit  Free 
Press 

Hotel  Iroquois 


Corner  Second  Street 

and  Park  Avenue 

One  Block  from  Station 


Commercia.1 

Headquariers 


PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

J.  W.  LEARY,  Proprietor 
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Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 


Code  Addreii 
'Baldwin"  Phlladelphli 


BROAD  and 

NARROW  GAUGE 
SINGLE 

EXPANSION 
and  COMPOUND 

Locomotives 


MINE,  furnace: 

and  INDUSTRIAL 
LOCOMOTIVES 
ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 
with  WESTING- 
HOUSE  MOTORS 
and  ELECTRIC 

TRUCKS 


BURNHAM.  WILLIAMS  4  CO. 


Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medals  awarded  dl*i_j^i_l».    n—      IT  C   A 
by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  T Illlaaelpnia«  rS.,  U.O.A. 


A  House 

LINED   WITH 

MINERAL 
WOOL 


V 


As  shown 
111  these  sectidns,  is 
warm  in  winter,  cool  in 
summer,  and  is  thorough- 
ly deafened.  The  Hning  is 
vermin  proof ;  neither  rats,  mice 
nor  insects  can  make  their  way 
through  or  live  in  it.  Hineral 
Wool  checks  the  spread  of  fire 
and  keeps  out  the  dampness. 


SAMPLE  A\D  CIRCULAR  FRBB 


Loagitudlnal  Sectloa 


Cross  Section  Through  Floor 


U.  S.  Mineral  Wool  Co. 

U\  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


Where  Frankness  Reigns 

Aristides  mused  bitterly. 

"If  they  are  tired  of  hearing  me  called  'the 
just,'"  he  complained,  "why  don't  they  listen 
down  the  dumbwaiter  shaft  ?" 

However,  as  they  overlooked  that  channel  of 
opinion,  he  had  to  go  into  e-xile. — Harper's 
Bazaar. 


Nature-Longing 

To  be  alone  with  Nature,  you  ami  I 

Together  in  some  undiscovered  place. 

Where  we  may  look  the  Silence  in  the  face. 
And  learn  of  the  wise  winds  that  wander  by 
The  secret  of  their  healing.    Oh,  to  lie 

For  hours  on  Time's  broad  bosom,  with  blue 
space 

Laid  on  us  like  a  garment!    To  embrace 
rhc  nioilurly  trees  that  never  will  deny 
Sustenance  to  their  children!     Let  us  find 

The  way  that  beckons  where   the  days  are 
green. 

The  nights  a  hue  our  eyes  have  never  seen. 
.■\n<l  leaving  the  world-dissonance  behind. 
Seek  the  earth-harmony.     So  our  dust-blind 

Spirits  shall  learn  what  their  own  longings 
mean.  — Elsie  Barker,  in  Smart  Set. 


The  Neglected  Dandelion 

There  are  few  plants  without  some  virtues, 
but  the  dandelion  has  so  many  that  only  its 
own  homeliness  and  an  absolute  lack  of  self- 
assertion  can  have  stood  in  the  way  of  its 
popular  regard.  It  is,  moreover,  an  essentially 
conunonplace  herb;  the  merest  "weed"  of  the 
wayside  and  pasture,  and,  though  the  old  phy- 
sicians were  constantly  praising  its  high  qn.il- 
ities,  as  an  edible  plant,  the  dandelion  has  been 
almost  entirely  neglected. 

It  is  true  that  John  Evelyn  placed  it  among 
the  famous  seventy-three  Lnglish  salad  herbs, 
but  the  medicinal  reputation  which  it  bad  then 
acquired,  as  well  as  its  inherent  bitterness,  still 
continued  to  withhold  it  from  the  table.  "You 
see,"  s.iys  one  of  the  old  herbalists,  "what  vir- 
tues this  common  herb  hath,  which  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  French  and  Dutch  so  often  eat  it 
in  the  spring.  Foreign  physicians  are  not  so 
seltish  as  ours,  but  are  more  communicative  of 
the  virtues  of  plants  to  people."  But  it  is  by 
their  greater  share  of  culinary  ingenuity  th.-it 
our  French  neighbors  have  realized  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  dandelion.  It  was,  in  f.ict,  wait- 
ing for  the  genius  of  the  cook  to  show  that  it 
might  be  made  as  palatable  as  it  is  wholesome, 
and.  this  result  having  been  attained,  the  long- 
neglected  herb  is  rapidly  making  its  way  as  a 
table  accessory. —  Vonkers  Statesman. 
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Wrought  Iron  Fence 
and  Entrance  Gales 


Wire  Fencing 
Ornamental  Iron  WorK 


Telephone, 
4150  cortlandt 


j.ii;i||,^'      7&9  Warreq  St. 
^^T  NEW  YORK. 


Lawn  Furniture 
Tree  Guards,  etc. 


Tennis  Court 
Enclosures  a  Specialty 


The  Call  of  the  Woods 

When  tile  desk  seems  a  prison  of  ledgers 

And  the  fingers  are  cramped  from  the  pen, 
I  long  for  a  jaunt  on  the  hillsides 

And  a  stroll  in  the  forest  glen ; 
I  long  for  a  glimpse  of  the  thickets, 

Where  the  berries  hang  fragrant  and  good. 
And  the  squirrel  is  busy  at  harvest 

In  the  heart  of  the  autumnal  wood ! 

Sweet  visions  of  Nature's  wild  orchards 

Drift  in  o'er  blotters  and  books, 
..ind  we  pine  for  a  glimpse  of  the  wildwood — 

For  the  crimson  and  gold  flecked  brooks. 
The  call  of  the  quail  in  the  brambles 

Is  good  to  the  townsman's  ear. 
And  I'd  stand  by  the  lithe-limbed  woodman 

And  list  to  his  axe-ring  clear. 

Then  away  with  the  desk  and  the  dollars! 

Away  with  the  counting  of  spoils ! 
I'll  hie,  for  a  day,  to  the  wildwood 

And  swing  in  the  grapevine  coils. 
And  out  where  the  Frost  King's  sketching 

I'll  bask  in  the  .glories  of  fall — 
Oh,  all  weary  brothers  in  cities. 

Come  heed  to  the  woodland's  call ! 

— Victor  A.  Hermann,  in  N.  Y.  Times. 

*  * 

The  Simple  Life  Needed 

In  an  uptown  apartment  hotel,  where  neither 
large  dogs  nor  little  children  are  admitted,  a 
stylishh'  dressed  matron  with  a  brace  of  bull- 
dogs of  the  most  threatening  appearance  was 
overhead  complaining  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  her  to  send  her  favorites  to  the 
country,  because  both  were  suffering  from 
nervous  prostration  because  the  children  in  the 
adjoining  apartment  were  so  noisy. — Nezv  York 
Sun. 


Ko  13  j=i.  r^  ^ 
and  PHOTO   SUPPLIES    *»3 


The  GloecRner  6  Newby  Co. 

169     and    171    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK 

UP      <1NE      FLIGHT—    rt^ SKND      I- OH      BARGAIN      LIST 


Amsterdam  Press 

3    PARK  PLACE.,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Artistic 

Booklets,  Folders, 

Catalogues,  Etc. 


Amsterdam   Advertising   Agency 

Ideas,  Designs,  Plans  and 
Estimates  Furnished      ^ 

3  Park  Place  ^  New  YorK 


Telephone:  215  Cortlandt 


Established  1858 


THE    ROEBUCK 

Weather  Strip  and  Wire  Screen  Co. 

aHfanaf^cturers  of 

Wire  Screens  ::srr 

Screening  I>welling  Houses  a  Specialty 

172  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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HOTEL  HANOVER, 

A  modern,  up  todate  hotel  in  every  respect.    Running  Water  (Hot  and  Cold)  and  Speaking  Tube  in  each  room 
Two  Elevators  in  constant  service.     European  plan.    $i.oo  per  day  ami  upward. 


12lh  and  Arch  Sis. 
PHILADE.LPHIA.  Pa. 

!Oii|Mj\Uf  kci'litiii  Icriiilnalj 


CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 


WM.  C.  RICHARDSON  &  CO..  Props. 


The  Hour  Supreme 

On  Nature's  round 

Which  sweetest  is,  stillness  or  sound? 

Which  is  most  musical. 

.Snuq  or  the  interval 

When  the  silence  stirs,  to  be 

A  voice,  a  melody? 

On  Nature's  way 

Which  fairest  is,  dawning  or  day? 
Which  would  the  nice  eye  choose. 
The  noon  gold  or  the  hues 
When  the  shadow  of  the  night 
Wakes,  smiling  into  light? 

Beauty  is  bride 

In  midsummer  or  at  springtide? 

In  June  her  solsticy 

Or  when  the  pale  mists  be, 

When  the  clod  feels  some  warm  power 

At  work,  and  lo,  a  flower ! 

Ay.  when  is  bliss 

The  sweetest  that  it  ever  is? 

When  the  loved  one  is  at  rest 

Upon  the  lover's  breast. 

Or  when  he  first  may  dare 

To  dream  he  feels  her  there? 

^John  raiicc  Clicncy,  in  the  Century. 

Autumn  Fires 

In  the  other  gardens 

And  all  up  the  vale. 
From  the  aiitunm  lionfires 

See  the  smoke  trail. 

Pleasant  summer  over 

And  all  the  sunnner  llnwcrs. 

The  red  fire  blazes. 

The  gray  smoke  towers. 

.Sing  a  song  of  seasons  I 
Something  bright  in  all  I 

Flowers  in  the  summer. 
Fires  in  the  fall  ! 

— Robert  Louis  Slcfciisoii. 


For  Over  60  Years 


Mrs.  Winslow's 

Soothing  Syrup 

has  been  used  (or  over  SlXTV 
YEARS  by  MILLIONS  o(  Mothers 
for  their  CHILDREN  while  TEETH- 
ING, with  perfect  success.  IT 
SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS 
the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  pain, 
CURES  WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the 
best  remedy  for  DIARRHCEA.  Sold 
t>y  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  Mrs. 
Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  and  take 
no  other  kind.    25  Cents  a  Bottle. 


AnOldandWelMried  Remedy 
Is  Your  Sight  Failing? 

If  so,  you  need  cipcrt  protessional 
attention  for  your  eyes.      Consult 

Prentice  Qpt'cist 

181    Broadway,    New    York 

First  floor  over  Dunlap's  (take  elevator) 

The  difference  between  opticist,  oculist  and  optician  Is  that 

the  former  ALONE  has  qualified  at  i 

school  of  technology 


Send  for  free  booklet  that  will  be  a  revelation  to  you 


Walrh  Ihe  "  LITTLE  "  Time  Ball  drop,  daily.  12  o'clo(  V. 
noon.  Top  ol  Tower.  Corlland(  al  Washintlon  Sn..  N  T. 

LITTLE'S    OPTICAL    CORNER 

T    1   .    r  «       «■  O  K   r  1.  .\  \  l>  T       •!  T  11  K   t.    I 

l>,,.     Iil..«-I*«    rntii.     Np-      l»rk     Si«ll..ii     iif    (.   K.   K.    wf    ^-    J 


Grace:  Why.  you  can  beat  .Mi.  I'.r.i^cy 
easily. 

Mav:    But  he  is  a  l)etlcr  player  than  1. 

Grace:  But  he  can't  keep  his  mind  on  the 
game  when  he's  playing  against  yon.— /:.r. 


C^=^  WHEN  "UROKE"  CALL  ON  "UNCLE"  IlEN  J 

Benjamin  Fox 

RELIABLE   PAWNBROKEK  ^^H^^'ir.'^ VeV ?:?i 

Liberal  advances   on    I  )iani..nil-..  U  atclK«.    .l.«.-li>.    Lur-. 
rinthing    Hricalirac.  etc.     I.eaal  rales  only 
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OCEAN   GROVE 

THE  most  delightfully  located  of  Jersey  Coast  Resorts.  Cool 
breezes  throughout  the  entire  Summer.  No  mosquitoes — no 
malaria  and  no  tlies.  The  Grove  has  a  clear,  unobstructed 
Beach,  a  boardwalk  over  half  a  mile  in  length,  superior  bathing  facil- 
ities. Surf  or  still  water  bathing.  The  drinking  water  being  supplied 
from  over  twenty  artesian  wells  over  450  feet  in  depth  is  unsurpassed. 
An  auditorium,  seating  10,000  people,  where  the  best  lectures  and 
finest  musical  entertainments  are  given  daily  during  the  season. 

LEADING  HOTELS  IN  OCEAN  GROVE,  N.  J. 


The  Summerfield 

ON    THK  BKACII 
Near  Xew  Casino.     Baths  and  Auditorium. 
Send  for  illustrated    booklet.     Hotel  stage  meets  all 
trains. 

F.  5.  HAYNES,  Proprietor 

THE  QUEEN 

DIRECTLY   ON    THK    HKACII 
Open  from  March  ist  to  October  15th.    (Inly  adults 
during  July  and  August. 

BOOKLET 

M.   R.  WISWELL 

Hotel  Chalfonte 

Ocean  and  Bath  Avenues,  directly  on  the  Ocean  Front 

Season  May  to  November.  Appointments  and  Fur- 
nishings all  new  and  modern.  Cuisine  of  highest  ex- 
cellence. 

S.  W.  EHLERS 

The  New  Arborton 

7  Sea  View  Avenue.  Half  Block  from  the  Ocean 
Near  Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water  Baths  and  Bathing 
Grounds.    For  particulars  address. 

HANNAH    BORTON 

GROVE   HALL 

Twenty-ninth  Season 

Location  unsurpassed  Open  June  ist  to  October  isth 

For  rates,  etc.,  address 

P.O.  Box  2:53  K.   RAPHAEL 


THE  AURORA 

Atlantic  Avenue,  running  through  to  Surf  Avenue 

Close  to  Beach  Fine  Ocean  View 

Service  and  Appointments  Unsurpassed 

M.  A.  BULL 

THE  COLONIAL 

15  Main  Avenue,  short  block  from  ocean 
Rebuilt  and  refurnished  throughout.     Rooms  single 
and   en  suite.     Special  rates   for  families.     Cuisine  and 
ser\ice  the  best  the  market  supplies. 

S.  FOSTER.  Manager 

THE  WAVERLY 

OCEAN    PATHWAY 

The  wide  and  beautiful  Avenue  leading  direct  to  the 
Auditorium.  Only  150  feet  from  the  Boardwalk.  Fine 
ocean  view. 

High  standard  of  excellence  in  service  and  cuisine. 

W.  H.  ALCOCK 

Hotel  Marlborough 

17  Sea  View  Avenue 

One  short  block  from  ocean.     Overlooking  Wesley  Lake 

Service  unsurpassed,    .\ccommodations  for  150 

SAHUEL  B.  LIPPINCOTT 

THE  CLARENDON 

Al'UITORIUM   SQUARE 
Delightful  Location  Fine  Table 


Large  Rooms 


HRS.  W.  MORAN 
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Ivy 

"I  have  of  late  been  very  frequently  asked," 
writes  Prof.  George  Vair,  "about  the  effect  ni 
Boston  ivy  (.■Jhi/>i7()/i,?u  vcitchii)  upon  tin- 
walls  of  buildings,  some  asserting  that  the  cm 
ering  of  walls  with  the  above  named  viiu- 
caused  dampness  in  the  interior.  I  am  con 
vinced  that  this  idea  is  a  fallacy.  It  w-ill  be 
conceded  by  all  that  the  plant  maintains  il^ 
growth  by  the  effect  of  moisture,  either  from 
the  ground  in  which  it  is  planted  or  from  an\ 
other  source  obtainable.  No  one  will  deny  but 
that  stone  and  brick  walls  absorb  a  large  quan 
tity  of  rainfall,  more  especially  brick.  The 
vine  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  vitality  nat- 
urally absorbs  the  moisture  from  the  walls  of 
brick  or  stone,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  an\ 
room  in  any  house  becoming  damp  by  the 
growth  of  the  vine  on  the  outside.  The  very 
opposite  must  be  the  result.  I  would  suggest 
that  no  property  holder  need  be  afraid  to  plant 
the  above  named  creeper  on  his  or  her  build- 
ing, for  be  assured  the  interior  of  the  house 
will  be  drier  with  the  ivy  than  without. —  To- 
ronto Globe. 


The  Wiles  of  the  Landlord 

The  tenants  of  a  Brooklvn  apartment  house 
are  just  aw-akening  to  the  fact  that  they  h;ive 
been  buncoed.  Several  were  preparing  to  re- 
new their  leases  at  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
when  they  were  horrified  to  receive  notice  tlial 
the  rental  had  been  raised  more  than  25  per 
cent.  Each  tenant  went  to  the  office  of  the 
owner,  w'ho  is  his  own  agent,  and  demanded 
an  explanation. 

Each  was  heard  patiently,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion the  landlord  admitted  his  error  in  that 
particular  case  and  accepted  half  of  the  orig- 
inal raise. 

Elated  at  the  victory,  each  tenant  went  home 
rejoicing,  with  a  new  lease  in  his  pocket,  only 
to  wake  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  con- 
gratulating himself  upon  a  substantial  increase 
in  his  flat  rent. 

"It's  an  old  trick,"  confided  the  landlord  to 
a  friend.  "Threaten  a  man's  life,  and  thru 
compromise  on  his  watch,  and  he  will  thaiik 
you  for  your  consideration." — A'l'ii'  York  Suit. 


Store  Room  at  Last 

Mahomet's  coffin  had  just  been  suspended  in 
the  air. 

"It  was  his  own  idea,"  they  said ;  "you  see, 
he  used  to  live  in  a  Harlem  fiat." 

Thus  did  the  prophet  save  space. — Sun. 


H 


OWLAND 
OTEL... 

WEST    END.  N.  J. 


Directly  Facing  the  Ocean. 
All  Rooms  Have  Ocean 
View.  Finest  Location  in 
Long  Branch.  Every  Ac- 
commodation that  Guests 
Require  can  be  Found  Here. 


MODERATE  RATES:  $2  AND  $3  PER  DAY 

FOR    TRANSIENTS;    WEEKLY,    $12  TO  $l.s 


F.     C.      BLACKMAN.     .MANAGER 


^ottl  i^cUrr 

NEW  BRICK  BUILDINO 

ninlag  Room  Oterlooklnx 
^  ^  the  Oceaa  ^  ^ 
Everything  lirst-elass. 
^  Charges  moderate  ^ 
Rook  let   on   Application 


"They  hev  chimbleys  naow  thet  consumes 
their  own  smoke,"  said  Farmer  Foddershucks. 
"an"  ther's  ways  an'  means  of  disposin'  of  the 
waste  product  in  most  every  manufactur':  But 
the  feller  will  make  a  lot  o'  money  that'll  in- 
vent a  pi-anncr  that  will  consume  its  own 
music." — Cleveland  Leader. 


THOMPSON  HOUSE 


HIGHLANDS    OF 
NAVESINK.  N.J. 

Main  Bullilings  and  cottages  have  a  froiuage  of  over  soo  feet  011  the  pl.-Iiires-iuc  Stirensbur)-  Hlver»ml  over- 
looking ttic  o<e8n  at  an  elevation  of  75  ft.  The  hotel  has  l*en  remodeled  an.l  extensive  improvemenu 
Insure  every  mo<ier.i  convenience  for  comfort  and  .^fety.  Rates  »1(>.00  to  IIS.ou  ler  week,  open  from  June 
to  .November.    JOHN  N.  RICKKK.  Owner  and  Troprietar. 
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Telephone  ff>  Telegraph 

<]  WIRE  oo 

STEEL  SIGNAL  WIRE 

Wire  Rope,  Wire  Strand  Bond  and 
Tie  Wires 


OUR 
PRODUCTS 


WE  GUARANTEE 

BEST  QUALITY 


TO  BE 
OF  THE 


The  National  Wire  Corporation 

114  Liberty  Street 


NEW   YORK 


ATLANTIC    CITY  t 


t  7  to  19  South  Tennessee  Avenue 

• 

♦  pEFUKNISHED     AND     RENOVATED.        One 

♦  J^      Block  from  Young's  Hier  and  Pennsylvania  Depot. 

♦  Convenient  to  al    Piers  and  Amusements.     Open 

♦  all  the  Year.    Steam  Heat.    Elevator  Service.    American 

♦  and    European   Plan.      Rate?.  $7  00  per  week  and    up- 

♦  wards.      Capacity    400  —  all    outside    rooms.       Large. 

♦  Airy     Dining     Room.         Excelleni    Table.         Spacious 

♦  Porches.      Buffet.  Billiard  and    Pool    Parlor.      Summer 

♦  Garden  and    Orchestra  Conceris.      Laundry  and  Valet 

♦  Service.     Long    Distance    Telephone.      Everything   up 

♦  tO'daie  for  our  guesis'  cntertammeni  and  comfort. 
f  Speplnl  ^iitiir<lii.v  tti  Mniitlnv  Uatv,  ijiS.OO 
T  St'ii/  Sf.i>"fjcr  Ciit.jt  to  ,■/.'/. I T.'.'i    Ci.'y 

\  CENTRAL  HOTEL  CO.    j 


UNITED  STATES  EXPRESS  COMPANY 


Forwarders 
to  all 
parts  of 
the  ')»orld 


MONEY 

ORDERS 

SOLD, 

PAYABLE 

EVERY. 

WHERE 


Money  by 
Teleffraph 


The  United 

States 

Express 

Company's 

Exclusive 

Fast  Express 

Trains 

Afford 

Superior 

Facilities 


UNSURPASSED   SERVICE    TO   SUBURBAN   POINTS 
GENERAL    OFFICES:     47-49    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK     QTY 


AMSTCRDAM    PRC5S.    N. 
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Song  of  the  Suburbanite 

By  Charles  Love  Benjamin 

'T'HE  day's  work  is  done  Kiid  the  sk\--scrapers  pour 
■^     Their  streams  of  humanity  into  the  street ; 
The  day"s  work  is  done,  but,  poor  mortals !  before 

You  can  rest  you  must  hustle  and  fight  for  a  seat ; 
The  Bridge  trains  are  blocked,  there's  a  crush  on  the  El, 

The  Subway  is  jammed,  but  I  do  not  complain, 
For  I  live  in  the  suburbs  and  know  very  well 

There  are  seats  for  us  all  on  the  five-thirt\-  train. 

No  hurry  or  flurry  or  worry  for  me, 

I  meander  down  Broadway  on  leisurely  feet 
To  the  ferry — a  vision  prophetic  had  he 

Who  christened  this  thoroughfare  Liberty  street, 
For  here,  after  slaving  all  day  in  New  York, 

We  fling  off  our  fetters  and  free  once  again 
Plav  a  rubber  of  whist,  read  our  papers,  or  talk 

With  the  neighbor  we  meet  on  the  five-thirty  train. 

O  vou  !  who  live  cooped  in  a  flat,  do  you  know 

That  our  fowls  have  more  space  than  your  family  enjoys? 
You  have  eight  rooms  and  bath  ?    Very  good,  even  so 

You  haven't  a  yard  and  }0U  /^o?r  girls  and  boys ; 
We've  a  house  of  our  own  and  a  garden  to  boot. 

We  have  comfort  and  quiet  in  our  little  domain. 
Green  fields  and  blue  skies  and — Listen! — Toot!  Toot! 

I  am  off!    All  aboard  for  the  five-thirtv  train! 
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A   Well-Arranged   Yard 
in  Cranford 


Cranford,  the  Garden  Spot  of  New  Jersey 


By   LOUIE  E.   HENDRICKSON 


Author  of  "Cranford:    Illustrated" 


HERE  are  few  suburban 
towns  within  easy  distance 
of  Xew  York  that  equal 
Cranford  in  natural  ad- 
vantages and  none  that  sur- 
pass it.  Xowhere  is  the 
grass  greener,  the  sky  bluer 
or  the  air  purer.  Unlike  the 
city  parks,  the  scenery  here  is  not  molded 
by  the  hand  of  man,  but  is  just  as  the 
Creator  made  it.  Cranford  has  been 
justly  called  "The  Garden  Spot  of  Xew 
Jersey."  Its  beautiful  avenues  are  bor- 
dered by  massive  shade  trees.  The  Rah- 
way  River,  spanned  by  numerous 
bridges,  winds  through  the  center  of  the 
town,  adding  to  its  picturesqueness  and 
affording  much  amusement  to  the  boat- 
man and  canoeist.  The  surrounding  land 
slopes  gently  to  the  river,  forming  a 
watershed  that  quickly  drains  off  the 
surplus  moisture  even  after  the  heaviest 
rains.     Cranford  is  situated  high  above 


tidewater  and  according  to  a  report  of 
the  State  lioard  of  Health  is  one  of  the 
most  salubrious  towns  in  the  whole  State 
of  Xew  Jersey.  To  the  north  are  the 
beautiful  Orange  Mountains,  and  not 
many  miles  away  is  the  sea. 

Cranford  is  in  the  midst  of  the  mag- 
nificent system  of  macadamized  roads 
built  by  the  county  at  a  cost  of  $400,000. 
A  delightful  drive  seven  miles  west 
brings  one  to  the  city  of  Plainfield,  while 
five  miles  eastward  lies  the  old,  historic 
city  of  Elizabeth,  with  its  memories  of 
Revolutionary  days.  To  the  south  is 
Rahway  and  the  seashore ;  to  the  north 
Springfield.  Summit,  the  Oranges  and 
Xewark.  These  roads  not  only  cover 
Union  county,  but  connect  with  the  mac- 
adam roads  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  Som- 
erset and  Hudson  counties.  Picturesque 
drives  abound  in  every  direction,  suitable 
for  automobile,  carriage  or  bicycle. 

In    Cranford,    itself,    the    well-paved 
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streets,  good  sidewalks  ami  excellent 
lighting  and  sewering  systems  testify  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  township  commit- 
tee. The  town  is  the  best  lighted  of  any 
in  central  New  Jersey,  with  electric  street 
lamps  at  each  corner  and  in  the  middle 
of  every  block.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
also  lighted  by  electricity.  Cjas  for  illu- 
minating and  cooking  is  supplied  by  a 
pipe  line  from  the  neighboring  town  of 
Elizabeth,  where  the  gas  works  are  lo- 
cated. 

Cranford's  water  supply  is  alumdant 
and  of  unusual  organic  purity.  The  wa- 
ter is  piped  down  from  Xetherwood, 
where  a  large  stand-pipe  furnishes  suffi- 
cient pressure  to  force  it  to  the  highest 
level  in  Cranford.  One  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  dollars  have  been  spent  in 
perfecting  the  sewerage  system  of  Cran- 
ford. Here  are  no  "disposal  beds,"'  such 
as  are  sometimes  found  on  the  outskirts 
of  suburban  towns,  but  a  modern  system 
of  sewers  emptving  at  tidewater  fifteen 
miles  away. 

Cranford  is  strictly  a  town  of  suburban 
homes.  None  of  the  comforts  of  a  great 
city  are  denied  its  residents,  while  a 
thousand  and  one  advantages  enjoyed  by 
dwellers  in  this  picturesque  town  arc  un- 


known to  those  who  live  in  Xew  York. 
Here  after  a  hard  day's  work  one  may 
find  absolute  rest  and  (juiet  amid  cool, 
])leasant  surroundings.  It  has  churches, 
schools,  macadamized  roads,  good  side- 
walks, gas,  electric  light,  good  water, 
an  excellent  sewerage  system,  trolleys, 
markets  and  stores,  public  library, 
building  and  loan  association,  lodges, 
various  clubs,  golf  links,  fire  depart- 
ment, police  department,  free  deliv- 
ery post-oiilice,  free  express  delivery, 
telegrapli  and  telephone  service,  two 
weekly  newspapers,  elegant  residences, 
and,  best  of  all.  reasonable  rents.  Ciood 
eight  to  twelve-room  houses  with  all 
modern  conveniences  can  be  had  for 
from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  a  month,  and 
smaller  houses  for  as  little  as  twenty-five 
dollars — less  than  one  is  obliged  to  pay 
for  a  dark  and  ofttimes  poorly-ventilated 
apartment  in  Xew  York  City.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  demand  for  suburban  homes 
near  Xew  York.  Cranford  has  grown 
wonderfully  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
present  population  is  3,600,  an  increase 
of  26  per  cent,  since  1900.  F'or  the  in- 
vestor as  well  as  for  the  home-seeker 
Cranford  offers  advantages  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 


The   Rahwiy   River  Windj  'hrough 
ll-.e  Center  of  ihe  Town" 
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For  the  New  York  business  man  one 
of  the  principal  attractions  of  Cranford  is 
the  convenience  with  which  it  can  be 
reached.  Residents  of  Cranford  can  reach 
the  uptown  and  downtown  business  cen- 
ters of  New  York  by  way  of  the  Twen- 
ty-third street  and  Liberty  street  fer- 
ries in  fifty  minutes — more  quickly  than 
some  who  live  in  the  metropolis  it- 
self. There  is  hardly  any  business  sec- 
tion or  shopping  district  of  New  York 
that  cannot  be  reached  in  a  few  minutes' 
walk  from  one  or  another  of  these  sta- 
tions. From  the  New  York  shore  the 
trip  across  the  North  River  is  made  in 
comfortable  and  commodious  boats. 
There  is  almost  always  a  breeze  on  the 
river  and  in  the  summer  time  this  trip 
is  very  refreshing  after  a  wearisome  day 
in  the  hot  city.  The  time  from  New 
York  to  Cranford  is  forty-five  minutes, 
the  distance  seventeen  and  two-tenth 
miles.  There  are  twenty-seven  trains  to 
New  York,  and  twenty-nine  trains  from 
New  York  each  day,  running  during  the 
busy  hours,  night  and  morning,  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  minutes  apart. 

The  clubhouse  of  the  Cranford  Ca- 
sino will  attract  the  visitor's  attention. 
Passing  down  Union  avenue  and  over 
the  Railway  River  bridge  one  notices  the 
pretty  falls  caused  by  a  dam  placed 
across  the  stream  at  this  point.  The 
clubhouse  is  situated  on  Riverside  ave- 
nue. The  Casino  company  was  organ- 
ized in  1892  to  meet  the  demand  for  a 
social  organization  where  residents  of 
Cranford  could  foregather  of  evenings. 
The  social  life  of  Cranford  centers 
around  the  clubhouse,  the  privilege  of  the 
club  being  extended  to  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  members.  The  building  is  large 
and  handsomely  decorated.  In  the  base- 
ment are  located  four  of  the  best  bowling 
alleys  in  the  State,  a  shuffle-board  and 
locker-room.  On  the  second  floor  is  a 
large  reception-room,  billiard-room, 
ladies"  parlor,  smoking-room,  library  and 
committee  rooms.  The  third  floor  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  large  auditorium,  where  the 
select  social  functions  of  the  town  are 
held.  Card  parties  are  given  at  the  Ca- 
sino on  jMondav,  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
dav  evenings  during  the  winter.  The 
billiard  and  pool  tournaments,  bowling 
matches,  receptions,  informal  dances  and 
other  societv  functions  held  at  the  club- 


house are  largelv  attended  and  add  much 
to  the  gaiety  of  the  town. 

The  Cranford  Golf  Club  provides  enter- 
tainment for  lovers  of  this  popular  sport. 
The  links  are  located  on  the  south  side 
of  the  town,  four  minutes'  walk  from  the 
Cranford  depot  and  within  200  yards  of 
the  Elizabeth  and  Plainfield  trolley. 
There  is  probably  no  golf  club  within 
forty  miles  of  New  York  so  accessible. 
Members  of  the  club  who  reside  in  the 
metropolis  can  leave  New  York  over  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  be 
on  the  links  within  fifty  minutes.  The 
club  numbers  among  its  members  resi- 
dents of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Bayonne, 
Elizabeth,  Roselle,  Westfield  and  Plain- 
field.  The  organization  controls  fifty 
acres  of  ground  and  the  course  is  one  of 
the  longest  nine-hole  courses  in  the  coun- 
try, the  distance  being  3,378  yards.  Six 
of  the  holes  have  bunkers.  The  putting 
green  on  the  sixth  hole  is  raised,  while 


at  the  seventh  hole  the  green  is  shaped 
like  a  punch  bowl.  The  greens  are  all 
very  large,  ranging  from  100  to  120  feet 
across,  and  are  kept  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. The  clubhouse  contains  a  large 
ballroom,  ladies'  reception-rooms,  lockers 
and  a  cafe.  The  entertainments  provided 
by  the  club  have  contributed  materially 
to  its  success.  The  teas,  informal  dances 
and  chafing  dish  parties  of  the  golf  club 
are  among  the  most  attractive  of  Cran- 
ford's  social  features. 

For  those  of  an  aquatic  turn  there  is 
the  Cranford  Boating  Association,  which 
holds  annual  regattas  on  the  Rahway 
River.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of 
the  local  dramatic  society,  which  pre- 
sents three  or  four  plays  every  winter  at 
the  Cranford  Opera  House,  already  men- 
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tioned.  The  numer- 
ous subscription 
dances  given  in  the 
winter  season  are 
also  a  feature  of 
Cranford's  social 
life.  In  fact,  Cran- 
ford  is  in  no  wa}-  de- 
pendent on  N  e  \v 
York  for  its  amuse- 
ments, although  its 
nearness  to  the  me- 
tropolis makes  the 
Broadway  theater 
district  as  accessible 
to  residents  of  Cran- 
ford  as  to  those  who 
are  living  in  either  Harlem  or  Brooklvn. 
Cranford  has  been  largelv  settled  bv 
Brooklyn  people.  This  perhaps  accounts 
for  the  comparatively  large  number 
of  churches  that  exist.  There  are  two 
Methodist  churches,  one  Presbvterian 
church,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  one 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  one  Chris- 
tian Science  church.  A  Church  Union 
for  men  and  a  Guild  for  women  number 
many  active  members,  as  does  the  Cran- 
ford branch  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union. 

The  educational  facilities  are  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Ample  accommoda- 
tions are  provided  by  three  public  school 
buildings,  thoroughly  modern  in  de- 
sign and  equipment.  Twenty-three  teach- 
ers are  employed  and  the  classes  are 
graded  from  kindergarten  to  high 
school.  The  students  of  the  High  School 
have  an  athletic  association  of  their  own, 
with  hockey,  baseball,  football  and  bas- 
ketball teams.  Cranford  also  possesses 
an  excellent  private  school  for  primary 
scholars  of  both  se.xes. 

If  from  the  description  here  given  the 
reader  infers  that  Cranford  is  an  ideal  lo- 


Ihe  Golf  Club 
Cranford 


An  Aitracnve  Srreei 
in  Cranford 


cation  for  a  suburban  home  he  will  be 
entirely  right.  Much  more  could  be  said 
in  its  favor  without  exaggeration,  but  no 
pen-picture  of  Cranford  can  convey  so 
good  an  impression  as  a  personal  visit. 


Discounted 

The  Xew  York  Snii.  a  paper  that  is 
usually  optimistic  regarding  Xew  York, 
and  ail  that  pertains  to  it,  is  inclined  to 
take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  rent  question. 

"The  activities  of  the  real  estate  mar- 
ket during  the  year  1904  (says  the  Sun), 
furnished  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  city.  If  one  could 
read  in  them  merely  this  fact,  they  would 
be  a  source  of  unalloyed  satisfaction  to 
the  feeling  of  civic  pride.  However,  they 
also  brought  to  mind  grave  public  prob- 
lems bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. 

.At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  cost 
of  living  of  the  Xew  York  workingman 
was  perhaps  higher  in  proportion  to  his 
income  than  that  of  the  wage-earner  in 
any  other  American  city.  The  real  estate 
speculation  of  the  year  added  heavily  to 
his  burden  of  house  rent  and  helped  to 
swell  his  e.xpcnditures  for  food,  clothes 
and  fuel  by  increasing  the  rents  of  retail 
shops  in  the  tenement  districts. 

While  the  cost  of  living  was  mount- 
ing, earnings  followed  a  contrary  course. 
Thousands  of  mechanics  were  thrown 
out  of  employment  through  strikes  and 
lockouts  in  the  building,  clothing  and 
other  industries.  Competition  in  the  un- 
skilled trades  was  intensified  by  foreign 
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immigration  and  by  the  stranding  liere 
of  unemployed  laborers  recently  engaged 
in  railroad  and  factory  work  in  the  in- 
terior. The  demands  on  organized  char- 
ity were  larger  in  1904  than  in  many 
preceding  years. 

The  opening  of  the  subway  was  ex- 
pected to  bring  relief  from  overcrowding 
and  high  rents.  However,  the  capacity 
of  the  road  jiroved  to  be  slight  in  com- 
parison with  the  needs  of  the  community. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that,  while  the 
road  would  furnish  a  temporary  outlet 
for  the  overflow  of  population  from  the 


older  districts,  it  would  not  materially  af- 
fect rents  beyond  checking  a  further  rise. 
It  was  seen  that  the  bulk  of  the  land 
thrown  open  for  settlement  would  be 
promptly  built  upon  with  flats  and  tene- 
ments of  the  existing  type.  This  fact  es- 
tablished, an  intense  speculation  followed 
which  sent  land  values  to  a  basis  presup- 
posing the  theretofore  customary  rents. 
The  potential  value  of  the  inexpensive 
land  made  accessible  by  the  subway  was 
translated  into  speculators'  profits  in- 
stead of  into  cheaper  housing  for  the 
wae'e  worker." 


Union   County  Turnpike 
Cranford 


THE  SEPTEMBER   FOREST 


Here  in  tlie  languorous  silence,  where  sun 
with  shade  interlaces, 
Let  my  soul  steep  : 
And   from   tlie   well-springs   of  beauty,   whi< 
time  neither  mars  nor  effaces, 
Let  me  drink  deep  ! 


Far   from   the   riotous   throbbing   of  busy   hu- 
manity bustling. 
Here  is  a  balm  : 
Only  a  marvellous  bird-song,  or  music  of  glad 
leaves  low  rustling. 
Breaks  the  sweet  caltn. 


Kdtharine  G.  Terry,  in  Lippincott's  Magazine 
ht 


Oh !   to  be   friends   with   the   lichens,   the   low 
creeping  vines,  and  the  mosses. 
There  close  to  He ; 
Gazing   aloft    at   each    pine-plume    that    airily, 
playfully  tosses 
"Neath  the  blue  sky. 

Oh !    to    be    near   to    the    beauty,    and    infinite 
grandeur  of  all  things 
Simple  and  free ; 
Held  by  the  magic  that  ages  have  wrought  in 
the  great,  and  the  small  things. 
For  you  and  me. 
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The  Summer  Side  of  New  Jersey 

By  ADA   PATTERSON 

[The  September  nunibcr  of  Smith's  Magazine  contains  an  interesting  article 
describing  a  trip  taken  by  two  women  along  the  Jersey  coast.  Starting  from  New 
York,  they  visited  all  the  famous  seaside  resorts  from  Atlantic  Highlands  to 
Atlantic  City,  the  entire  trip  consuming  just  one  week.  Probably  nowhere  in  the 
world  is  there  another  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  coast  so  full  of  interest  for 
the  pleasure-seeking  tourist  as  that  which  stretches  from  Sandy  Hixik  to  Cape  May, 
and  not  the  least  of  its  advantages  is  that  a  trip  like  that  described  may  be  enjoyed 
by  women  traveling  alone  and  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  The  following  para- 
graphs, reprinted  from  the  pages  of  Smith's  Maga:ine  by  kind  permission  of  the 
publishers,  are  full  of  suggestion  to  those  planning  to  take  their  vacation  outing 
in  September.] 


W  AXT  to  see  the  pleasure 
Luast,  the  summer  side  of 
Xew  Jersey,  as  I  have 
heard  it  called,"  said  the 
c;irl  who  had  come  sii^ht- 
seeins;  from  the  West. 

"'S'ou  shall  see  it,"  the 
woman  said,  "and  I  will  go 
with  you.  I  should  like  to  see  it  agn'm 
throuijh  your  eyes." 

They  took  with  them  no  more  luggage 
than  a  small  bag  apiece  and  a  dress-suit 
case,  which  they  shared.  Thus  simply 
equipped,  they  set  forth  upon  the  high- 
way that  stretches  by  a  sinuous  route 
from  Xew  York  to  Atlantic  City. 

It  was  early,  and  the  swift,  splendid 
steamer  of  the  Sandy  Hook  fleet  was 
poised  at  Pier  lo  (  Xorth  River)  like  a 
swallow  raising  its  wings  for  flight.  The 
girl's  eager  eyes  smiled,  and  the  wom- 
an's faint  color  deepened,  as  they  drew 
their  camp  chairs  close  to  the  rail  of  the 


forward  deck  and  leaned  forward  to 
catch  the  breeze  from  the  Atlantic. 

The  tonic  of  the  moist,  salt-laden  air 
filled  their  brains  and  hearts.  (|uickening 
tlieir  pulses,  even  loosening  their  care- 
fully pinned  hair  and  veils.  They 
laughed  as  they  repaired  these  petty  rav- 
ages of  the  wind.  It  was  good  to  be  alive 
this  morning,  on  the  swift  steamer,  skim- 
ming, as  though  it  disdained  them,  the 
blue  waves,  with  their  faint  fringe  of 
white. 

A  dark  line  broke  the  moving  blue  sur- 
face. "A  cloud?"  asked  the  girl.  ".\t- 
lantic  Highlands."  answered  the  woman. 
"In  a  few  minutes  you  will  see  it  dis- 
tinctl\-.  for  the  boat  is  fast.  It  covers  in 
an  hour  the  twenty  miles  between  Xew 
York  and  the  Highlands. 

The  dark  line  [)layed  strange  tricks  on 
the  eyes.  Tlie  waves  one  instant  seemed 
to  have  flowed  over  and  effaced  it,  as  if 
the  storv  of  the  lost  .\tlantis  had  been  re- 
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Railroad  Station 
at  Seabrighl 


peated  in  miniature.  Then  the  Hue  grew 
bolder.  It  took  on  sharp,  sudden  angles. 
The  angles  softened  into  the  slopes  of 
high,  wooded  hills.  The  hills  became  an 
intense  green.  The  greenness  was 
broken  by  dots  of  white  and  gray,  and 
the  dots  of  white  and  gray  assumed  the 
form  of  dwellings  with  the  swiftness  of 
a  biograph  picture. 

The  girl  peered  at  them  through 
glasses  formed  of  her  curved  fingers  and 
hollowed  palms. 

"They  are  country  mansions,"  she  said, 
smiling  at  her  recognition  of  this  first 
seaside  picture  of  her  dreams. 

"Cottages,  rather,"  returned  the  wom- 
an. "Here  every  residence  outside  a  citv 
of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants is  a  cottage.  I  will  show  you  at 
West  End  a  cottage  owned  by  John 
A.  McCall  that  cost  a  million  dollars." 

They  left  the  steamer  and  stepped 
aboard  a  waiting  train.  Presently  the 
green-veiled  Highlands  of  the  Xavesink 
came  into  view.  The  woman  looked  with 
thoughtful  eyes  at  the  gray,  castle-like 
outline  of  the  "Twin  Lights." 

"I  wonder  how  nianv  eves  have  looked 


sadly,  how  many  gladly,  at  that  light- 
house," she  said.  "You  know  it  is  the 
last  point  the  traveler  sees  as  he  sails 
from  this  country  and  the  first  when  he 
arrives.  The  Highlands  of  the  Navesink 
should  have  been  named  'Alabama,'  for 
the  motto  of  the  place  is  "Here  we  rest.' 
People  flee  here  from  the  noise  of  New 
York  as  Lot  fled  from  the  sin  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  The  Highlands  of  the 
Xavesink  is  the  spot  of  silence.  It  is  the 
antithesis  of  and  antidote  for  New  York." 

Three  silent  fishermen  passed,  bearing 
their  rods  and  tackle  with  gravitv.  "The 
place  was  named  by  the  Indians  'Good- 
Fishing.'  " 

"Seabright !"  cried  the  brakeman,  and 
the  travelers  stepped  otif  the  train  into  a 
dazzle  and  swirl  of  color.  The  sun 
shone  brightly  upon  tiger-like  carts  with 
brilliant  red  wheels ;  traps  high-geared 
and  astounding  in  minglings  of  yellow 
and  black ;  broad-beamed  victorias,  staid 
save  for  the  flaunting  gold  mountings  of 
the  harness  and  the  crimson  and  ecru  liv- 
eries of  coachmen  and  footmen,  and  upon 
the  pink  and  blue,  the  white  and  scarlet 
of  the  mornins:  dresses  of  bare-headed 
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young  girls,  chattering  and  laughing 
their  adieus  to  the  business  folk  of  the 
family  who  stepped  upon  the  Xew  York 
bound  train,  smiled  for  a  fleeting  instant, 
settled  themselves  behind  their  morning 
papers,  which  they  had  opened  at  the 
page  of  stock  reports,  and  assumed  that 
stern  mask,  the  business  face. 

The  bareheaded  young  girls  sprang 
into  the  red  or  yellow-wheeled  carts,  or 
the  victorias,  where  sat  the  sedate  and 
white-haired  relative  of  another  genera- 
tion, and  whirled  away  down  the  hard, 
well-sprinkled  road. 

The  travelers  carried  their  dress  suit 
case  to  the  pretty  inn  that  has  given  itself 
the  sparkling  name  of  the  town,  seeking 
a  room  and  luncheon.  In  the  midst  of 
smoothing  her  ruffled  hair  the  girl's  head 
nodded.  The  moist,  salt  air  had  made 
her  drowsy.  She  lav  down  on  the  daintv 
narrow  bed  and,  soothed  bv  the  resinous 
fragrance  of  the  pine  walls,  she  dozed 
for  thrice  the  allotted  midday  portion  of 
forty  winks. 

\\'hen  she  awoke  she  was  marvelously 
hungry.  To  create  within  two  hours  her 
appetite  for  food  and  sleep  was  wonder- 
working. It  aroused  in  this  ansemic  wisp 
of  femininity  amazement  at  the  healing 
power  of  the  sea. 


After  luncheon  the  two  friends  hired 
a  trap  and  took  the  Rumson  Koad  drive. 
Screened  by  the  foliage  wall  of  trees 
that  were,  the  woman  said,  "Literally 
century  plants."  they  rolled  after  the 
flying  heels  of  their  yet  unsophisticated 
livery  horse.  In  time  the  horse  would 
learn  that  he  was  paid  for  by  the  hour 
and  become  as  slow  as  a  messenger  boy, 
but  as  yet  he  loved  running  for  running's 
sake,  and  the  tourists  sped  over  the  wide, 
white  road  at  a  pace  that  deepened  the 
color  the  salt  air  had  painted  on  their 
lately  pale  cheeks.  The  environs  of  Rum- 
son  seemed  to  try  to  hide  themselves,  but 
through  the  interstices  in  the  foliage 
were  revealed  glimpses  of  wide-veran- 
daed  houses  of  gray  or  brownstone  set 
in  a  landscape  of  flowers.  There  were 
six  miles  of  Rumson  Road,  and  recog- 
nizable from  the  detailed  description  they 
had  received  at  luncheon  were  the  tur- 
reted  summer  castles  of  the  Havemeyers, 
the  Hoaglands,  the  Alexanders,  the 
Shippens,  the  Loebs  and  the  Schiffs. 
Abruptly  as  it  began,  at  the  back  door  of 
the  inn  bv  the  drawbridge,  the  road  ended 
in  the  quiet  Jersey  village  of  Red  I'.ank. 

Long  Branch !  When  they  had  left 
the  bags  and  dress  suit  case  at  a  modest 
boardinsT  house  on  a  side  street  and  had 
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On  tht  River 
Near   Long   Branch 


walked  to  tlu-  I'.luff  Rdad,  the  girl 
laughed  with  delight.  Long  Branch ! 
What  stories  she  had  read  of  it^ — what 
dreams  dreamed !  Beautiful  women  of 
world-W'ide  sirenic  renown  had  driven 
along  this  road  that  skirts,  by  little  more 
than  a  hand's  breadth,  the  sea;  driven, 
as  they  had  on  the  I'.ois  in  Paris,  wear- 
ing gowns  of  lace  like  new-spun  cob- 
webs and  hats  that  breathed  !a  graiide 
dame  a  la  mode,  with  silken  sunshades 
that  threw  a  rosy  luster  over  their  per- 
fect features.  And  the  men  had  been  as 
wonderful  in  the  world  of  achievement 
as  were  the  women  in  the  realm  of  charm. 
Its  citizens  predict  a  wondrous  awak- 
ening for  the  famed  resort.  Its  old  char- 
ter has  been  abrogated  and  this  year 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for 
Long  Branch,  they  say.  They  will  make 
it  a  center  for  athletic  sports.  They  will 
woo  back  the  picturesque  citizens  of  the 
world  who  once  made  it  so  brilliant  a 
watering  place.  If  not  restored  to  what 
it  once  was — the  Monte  Carlo  of  Amer- 
ica— it  will  be  something  much  more 
wholesome,  the  grand  rallying  ground  of 
the  saner  sportsmen  of  the  great  out- 
doors. Long  Branch,  they  say,  will  be 
greater  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  its  old 
Grandeur. 


To  Pleasure  Bay  for  a  clambake  went 
the  girl  of  the  prairies  that  night.  She 
sat  in  the  outer  circle  of  the  group  drawn 
by  the  always  interesting  function  at 
which  old  sailors  preside,  men  with 
weather-beaten,  smoke-grimed  features, 
but  true  of  taste  in  baked  clams.  She 
watched  them  place  the  hot  stones  in  pre- 
cise order,  saw  them  arrange  the  clams 
as  carefully  as  a  housewife  places  her 
loaves  in  the  oven,  and  cover  the  irregu- 
lar pile  with  a  tarpaulin,  tucking  its  edges 
in  carefully  that  no  whit  of  the  precious 
steam  might  escape.  And  while  the  clams 
baked  she  sniffed  hungrily  the  ozone  that 
wrapped  her  round,  packed  her  lungs 
with  it,  tried  to  count  the  yachts  and 
sailboats  that  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bav, 
resting  her  head  the  while  against  the 
woman's  shoulder.  IMingled  w^ith  the 
salt  air  from  the  sea  was  an  appetizing 
fragrance.  "The  clams  baked  while  you 
slept."  said  the  woman. 

It  was  Carnival  Night  when  the  tour- 
ists arrived  at  .Asbury  Park  and  Wesley 
Lake  was  the  center  of  a  conflagration  of 
fireworks.  Fiery  demons,  purple  stars 
and  flamino-  crosses  poised  above  it.  burst 
into  a  trail  of  glowing  sparks,  fell  and 
met  their  fate  in  the  placid  bosom  of  the 
lake.     Boats  of  fire  glided  over  its  sur- 
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face,  and  in  a  mysterious  manner  were 
lost  in  the  darkness  ashore.  A  gondola, 
festooned  with  light,  propelled  by  a  gon- 
dolier with  eyes  of  flame  burning  through 
a  gleaming  yellow  head  that  at  closer 
view  resolved  itself  into  a  pumpkin, 
glided  around  the  edge  of  the  lake. 
Pryor's  band,  that  was  once  a  part  of 
Sousa's,  filled  the  night  with  triumphant 
music. 

Belmar  seemed  a  bit  of  the  old  South 
that  had.  by  some  freak  of  nature,  been 
dropped  on  the  hither  side  of  Mason  and 


Dixon's  line.  Even  that  emblem  of  the 
South,  the  turkey  buzzard,  mistook  it  for 
his  own  and  flew  there,  poised,  hovered, 
lingered  for  a  call.  It  may  have  been 
the  magnolia  trees  ihat  misled  him,  for 
the  magnolia  grows  and  puts  forth  blos- 
soms in  Belmar. 

A  citizen  of  Belmar  explained :  "We've 
got  a  bulge  on  the  tjulf  Stream.  Tlie 
("lulf  Stream  comes  nearer  to  Belmar 
than  to  any  other  point  on  the  coast  ex- 
cept Atlantic  City." 

It  was  the  bathing  hour  at   .Atlantic 
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City  when  the  tourists  arrived  at  the 
summer  metropohs.  The  day  before  had 
been  a  sultry  one,  and  trains  from  Xew 
York,  from  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg 
had  poured  forth  multitudes,  swelling  the 
population  to  one  hundred  thousand. 
And  now  all  of  the  hundred  thousand 
were  bathing,  or  silting  on  the  pier 
watching  the  bathers.  Women  tumbled 
and  dived,  swam  and  floated  like  mer- 
maids. Alen  made  a  feint  of  teaching 
the  timid  ones,  but  cast  longing  eyes  to 
the  rafts  that  floated  invitingly  far  be- 
yond the  ropes  that  marked  the  danger 
line.  Some,  the  bath  over,  lay  on  the 
sand,  transforming  themselves  into 
brown,  breathing  hummocks.      At  noon 


every  one  was  on  the  Board  Walk. 
The  Board  Walk  is  the  pulse  of  Atlantic 
City.  It  is  wide  enough  for  twenty 
persons  to  walk  abreast,  long  enough 
to  tire  one  well  for  his  nap  or  excite  his 
appetite  for  dinner.  There  anybody  meets 
everybody.  Eliforts  have  been  made  to  re- 
christen  it  the  Esplanade,  or  the  Prome- 
nade, but  it  remains  the  Board  Walk. 
The  bathing  in  the  morning,  the  Board 
Walk  at  noon  and  at  night  the  piers  and 
cafes  is  the  program  at  Atlantic  City. 
In  the  evening  the  less  love-lorn  flock  to 
the  cafes  to  partake  of  refreshments, 
while  on  the  piers,  where  the  bands  play, 
lovers  in  the  dark-corner  stage  of  the  di- 
vine fever  sit  in  silent  bliss. 
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Annual  Open  Tournament  of  the  East  Jersey 
Lawn  Tennis  Association 

Mr.  Miles  S.  Charlock,  chairman  of  the 
tournament  committee  of  the  East  Jersey 
Lawn  Tennis  Association,  announces  that  the 
annual  open  tournament  of  the  association  will 
be  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Elizabeth  Town 
and  Country  Club.  North  Broad  street.  Eliza- 
beth, commencing  August  29,  and  continuing 
until  Labor  Day,  September  4.  The  events 
will  be  as  follows : 

1.  Men's  Singles. — For  the  East  Jersey 
Lawn  Tennis  Association  Challenge  Cup,  to 
be  held  for  one  year  by  the  winner  of  the  tour- 
nament, who  will  be  called  upon  to  defend 
same  next  year.  This  cup  was  won  in  1904  by 
!Mr.  Frederick  G.  Anderson,  who  will  be  called 
upon  to  play  the  winner  of  the  tournament 
this  year  for  its  possession.  The  cup  will 
become  the  permanent  property  of  anj-one  win- 
ning it  three  (not  necessarily  consecutive) 
years.  First,  runner-up  and  consolation  prizes 
will  be  awarded.  The  consolation  to  be  open 
to  all  players  defeated  in  their  first  match. 

2.  Men's  Doubles. — First  and  runners-up 
prizes. 


The  Shrewsbury 
River 

3.  Mixed  Doubles. — First  and  runners-up 
prizes. 

All  matches  will  be  the  best  two  out  of 
three  advantage  sets,  except  in  the  finals  and 
challenge  round  of  the  men's  singles  and 
doubles,  when  the  best  three  out  of  five  sets 
will   be  played. 

Players  must  report  to  the  referee  promptly 
each  day,  or  they  may  be  disqualified.  The 
Wright  &  Ditson  ball  will  be  used,  and  the 
rules  of  the  National  Association  will  govern. 

The  privileges  of  the  Elizabeth  Town  and 
Country  Club  are  extended  to  all  contestants. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  association  to 
make  the  stay  of  visiting  players  enjoyable, 
and  the  steward  will  be  prepared  to  serve 
meals  at  the  club. 

Play  will  begin  at  3  p.m.  on  the  first  four 
days  of  the  tournament ;  at  2  p.m.  Saturday, 
September  2.  and  at  10  a.m.  on  Labor  D.iy. 
The  tournament  committee  is  composed  of  the 
following  gentlemen :  Roger  N.  Black.  Miles 
S.  Charlock,  Norman  F.  Charlock.  George  W. 
Coyne,  Thomas  M.  Dav.  Jr..  F.  E.  Ferris.  G. 
B.  Littell,  W.  P.  Mackenzie.  Gardiner  H.  Mil- 
ler. Eliot  C.  Moody.  Clarkson  Runyon,  Jr., 
Edward  A.  Weeks.  Mr.  Sydney  L.  Smith  will 
referee  the  games. 
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Autumn,  the  Larger  Planting  Time 


By  W.  H.  HORTIN 


ELIGHTFUL  as  sprinc:  can 
lie,  with  its  fresh  mold  and 
Imsy  seeding,  it  is  only  a 
dilettante  season  at  best  for 
planting,  because  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  things 
then  started  in  the  earth  are 
temporary.  Frost  takes  them 
ott  in  the  fall.  Spring  is  a  season  to  plant 
"the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is, 
and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven." 

But  fall  is  the  planting  season  of  sub- 
stantiality— a  time  not  only  to  set  in  the 
strawberries  that  are  to  bear  next  sum- 
mer's fruit,  but  to  set  out  trees  and 
shrubs  that  will  endure  long  after  tlie 
planter  himself  has  become  as  grass  in 
the  oven.  And  then,  there  is  a  certain  de- 
liberation and  wisdom  about  fall  planting 
that  never  are  associated  with  the  breath- 
less grasping  at  spring's  more  gorgeous 
cornucopia.  With  the  opening  of  a  year, 
especially  if  it  be  one's  first  year  in  Sub- 


urbia, there  is  an  eager  haste  to  plant 
anything  and  everything,  so  that  much 
which  goes  into  the  ground  never  comes 
out,  nor  is  missed  until  midsummer.  But 
fall  planting  deals  with  the  placing  of 
one  tree,  si.x  shrubs  or  a  hardy  border 
just  where  the  experience  of  actual  living 
in  one's  grounds  have  shown  that  this 
tree  or  border  are  needed. 

But,  to  practicalities : 

It  is  well  to  be  early  in  autumn  plant- 
ing, because  frost  is  not  to  be  feared. 
Start  in  time  and  give  attention  to  a  well- 
ordered  scheme.  Evergreens  may  be 
planted  in  August  and  September,  and 
from  then  until  the  ground  freezes  one 
may  be  busy.  Fibers  and  roots  take  hold 
(|uickly  in  the  warm,  moist  soil  of  au- 
timm.  How  the  nurslings  thrive  through 
the  winter  is  largely  a  matter  of  protec- 
tion. Those  in  exposed  places  need  shel- 
ter most,  and  all  need  it  in  the  latter  part 
of  winter  more  than  during  the  months 
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from  November  to  February.  Evapora- 
tion begins  with  the  growing'  warmth  of 
the  sun  at  this  season,  and  roots  make 
good  this  loss  only  with  difficulty.  A 
coating  of  manure  or  dead  leaves  about 
the  roots  wards  off  deep  frosts  and  re- 
tains moisture.  It  is  Nature's  top  dress- 
ing. Sun  and  strong  winds  should  be 
broken  next  by  straw  shelters.  These 
should  not  be  tied  around  the  plants  tight- 
ly, however. 

Among  the  trees,  the  N^Ci^iindo,  or  ash- 
leaf  maple — sometimes  called  box  elder 
— is  rapid  in  growth,  hardy  and  suited  to 
both  grounds  and  streets.  The  Oriental 
planetree  is  thought  to  be  better  in  many 
ways  than  the  American  variety,  or  but- 
tonwood,  growing  rapidly,  transplanting 
easily  and  thriving  upon  severe  pruning. 
Always  symmetrical,  it  can  be  employed 
for  any  ornamental  purpose,  and  is  also 
an  excellent  all-around  variety  for  streets 
or  lawns,  shade,  shelter  or  woods.  The 
American  ash  is  noble,  and  so  is  the 
American  elm  ;  both  grow  fast.  The  oaks 
develop  rapidly,  too,  making  two  or  three 
feet  in  a  season,  and  are  now  employed 
extensiveh'  for  ornamental  purposes.  The 
bi-color  swamp  white  oak  is  massive,  and 
will  do  well  either  in  wet  or  dry  places  ; 
its  leaves  arc  large  and  dark  green  and 
its  acorns  of  large  size.     The  tnrkev  oak 


holds  its  foliage  to  the  last  in  autumn. 
The  scarlet  oak  is  most  gorgeous  of  all 
autumn  trees.  The  pin  oak  is  a  natural 
denizen  of  cities,  and  its  dmoping 
branches,  almost  touching  the  ground, 
make  it  highly  ornamental.  The  red  oak 
grows  rapidly,  and  develops  a  magnifi- 
cent spreading  head. 

There  is  literally  no  end  to  the  ever- 
greens when  one  sets  out  to  make  a  selec- 
tion. .Ml  the  pines,  cedars,  firs,  spruces, 
cypresses,  junipers  and  balsams  native  to 
this  country  have  foreign  cousins  that  the 
nurserymen  have  imported  and  accli- 
mated. 

The  maidenhair,  or  Salisburia,  grows 
in  a  pyramid,  iis  thick,  leathery  leaves  de- 
fying insect  pests.  The  commoner  trees, 
as  horse  chestnuts,  chestnuts, beeches,  ca- 
talpas,  maples,  etc.,  each  have  many  vari- 
eties, adapted  to  almost  every  conceivable 
condition.  The  globe  Norway  maple  is  a 
dwarf  that  takes  years  to  attain  a  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  on  a  lawn  is 
suggestive  of  the  tiny  Japanese  dwarfs. 
Many  small  tree  novelties  bear  flowers 
early  in  i\Iay  or  June.  The  Photinia  vil- 
losa's  spring  display  of  white  flowers  is 
succeeded  by  clusters  of  bright,  red  ber- 
ries in  the  fall. 

American  and  Japanese  Judas  trees 
bear  pink   flowers   in   May,   and   are  be- 
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twecn  a  shruli  and  a  tree  in  size.  The 
American  variety  will  often  attain  twenty 
or  twenty-five  feet,  while  the  Japanese 
grows  to  ten  and  is  a  little  later  in  bloom- 
ing'. The  fragrant  mock-orange  is  a 
shrub  that  grows  to  five  or  six  feet,  and 
has  a  dwarf  variety.  Hydrangeas  can  be 
grown  by  the  acre,  for  they  require  al- 
most no  care,  and  their  welcome  flowers 
appear  at  a  season — August — when  there 
is  a  lull  in  Nature's  activity.  The  Japan- 
ese cypress  is  recommended  for  formal 
gardens,  as  a  change  from  the  eternal 
bavtree.  There  are  Japanese  varieties  of 
the  snowball,  but  it  is  more  favored  as  a 
bush  than  for  its  flowers.  The  lilac  may 
be  regarded  as  commonplace.  Yet  can 
anv  shrub  so  gorgeous  ever  be  quite  that  ? 
Then  there  are  the  hawthorn,  the  azalea, 
the  duetzia.  the  spiraeas,  the  privet — but 
the  list  is  endless.  In  comparison  with 
the  suburbanite  who  plants  in  autumn, 
the  range  of  growing  things  at  command 
of  the  spring  gardener  is  meager  as  well 
as  transitory. 

Autumn  planting  is  all  for  beauty,  be- 
ing permanent.  Whether  it  is  to  be  the 
formal  garden,  the  terrace  or  the  hardv 


border,  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
scheme  as  a  whole.  C)i)en  s])aces  such  as 
lawns  can  be  bordered,  but  the  sense  of 
distance,  room  and  restfulncss  should 
never  be  destroyed  by  attempts  to  group 
trees  or  shrubs  in  their  centers.  Borders 
are  the  most  easily  managed.  Placing  of 
individual  trees  requires  knowledge  of 
the  future  appearance  of  the  variety  se- 
lected, with  good  judgment.  A  good  gen- 
eral rule  is  to  follow  the  methods  of  Na- 
ture, who  will  never  be  found  out  of  har- 
mony, and  then  to  .give  one  of  her  general 
schemes  the  note  of  domesticity  and  cozi- 
ness  that  are  needed  with  liuman  haljita- 
tion.  Part  of  the  work  of  fall  planting 
is  masking  too  prominent  features  of  a 
dwelling,  our  outbuildings,  blending  un- 
sightly features  into  the  landscape,  hid- 
ing the  al>rupt  transitional  lines  between 
growth  and  structure.  The  very  need  for 
forethought,  though,  gives  fail  planting 
all  the  greater  scope.  It  enlists  the  cre- 
ative mind  rather  than  that  of  the  market 
gardener,  and  its  rewards,  in  success,  are 
something  unknown  to  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  who  is  satisfied  to  drop  in  a  few  peas 
and  radishes  in  the  spring. 
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Poultry    for    Pleasure    and    Profit 

By  J.  COURTNEY  PUNDERFORD 


.\  item  in  the  Chicago  Journal 
states  that  the  Mundesley 
(luigland)  Parish  Council, 
which  struck  out  on  a  new 
line  in  municipalization  by 
starting  a  poultry  farm,  has 
realized  profits  on  the  first 
\ear's  working  which  are 
equal  to  a  reduction  in  the  parish  ta.xes 


of  a  cent  and  a  fifth  on  the  dollar.  This 
would  seem  to  bear  out  the  statement  of- 
ten made  by  poultry  raisers  that  the  first 
year's  ])rofits  arc  more  than  enough  to 
pay  all  the  initial  expenses. 

^lany  residents  of  suburban  towns  in 
New  Jersey  derive  a  substantial  revenue 
every  year  from  the  prolific  hen,  to  say 
nothing  of  tlic  saving  eflfected  by  supply- 
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ing  one's  own  table  with  eggs  and  chick- 
ens. Chickens  do  not  require  much  space 
nor  does  the  care  of  them  require  more 
time  than  one  can  conveniently  give  be- 
fore and  after  business  hours.  This,  it 
must  be  understood,  applies  to  the  indus- 
try as  conducted  by  the  householder  on 
a  small  scale,  not  to  the  mammoth  poultry 
farms  that  in  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere 
occupy  many  acres  of  ground  and  fur- 
nish employment  to  large  numbers  of 
people. 

The  back-yard  of  the  average  subur- 
ban home  is  usually  large  enough  to  per- 
mit one  to  engage  in  chicken  farming  on 
a  small  scale  and  yet  the  products  of  even 
a  small  poultry  yard  will  not  only  supply 
all  the  eggs  and  broilers  that  the  average 
family  will  require  for  its  own  table, 
but  will  leave  a  surplus  that  can  be  dis- 
posed of  at  a  profit. 

Experienced  poultry  raisers  prefer  the 
incubator  to  the  hen  for  hatching  and  rec- 
ommend that  the  incubation  be  begun  in 
April  so  that  one  may  have  early  pullets 


to  lay  in  the  fall.  The  beginner,  how- 
ever, should  begin  to  plan  several  months 
in  advance  and  many  a  long  winter  even- 
ing can  be  profitably  spent  in  reading 
some  of  the  many  excellent  books  de- 
voted to  poultry  raising.  A  number  of 
pamphlets  prepared  by  experts  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  also  available  and  explain  not  only 
the  markings  of  the  various  breeds  of 
chickens  and  their  characteristic  quali- 
ties, but  give  as  well  instructions  as  to 
feeding  and  the  care  of  chickens,  with 
diagrams  showing  how  the  poultry  house 
and  run-ways  for  the  fowls  should  be 
arranged.  These  pamphlets  are  sold  for 
ten  cents  apiece  and  copies  may  be  had  by 
addressing  the  Librarian  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Incubators  come  in  various  sizes,  the 
220-egg  incubator  being  that  preferred 
by  professional  poultry  men.  Such  an 
incubator  costs  from  $20  to  $30,  but 
smaller  sizes  can  be  had  for  less,  one 
holding  50  eggs  costing  only  $8.     Even 
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the  largest  sized  incubator  occupies 
only  a  few  feet  of  lloor  space  and  can 
conveniently  be  kept  in  a  corner  of  the 
kitchen.  Heat  is  furnished  by  an  oil 
lamp  the  wick  of  which  is  automatically 
raised  and  lowered  by  a  thermostat, 
keeping  the  temperature  uniform 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  incuba- 
tion. There  are  few  more  interesting 
sights  than  that  furnished  by  an  incuba- 
tor full  of  eggs  at  the  moment  when  the 
chicks  begin  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
brittle  coverings. 

The  beginner  will  do  well  to  confine 
himself  to  one.  or  at  most  two,  of  the 
standard  breeds.  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Leghorns  are  perhaps  the  best  strains 
that  could  be  selected.  The  Plymouth 
Rock  is  an  excellent  all-round  fowl,  ma- 
turing   rapidly    and    being    wonderfully 


Feathered  Pets 

prolific  in  the  production  of  eggs.  The 
Leghorns  are  likewise  good  layers  and 
produce  eggs  the  year  round.  The 
W'yandottes,  Cochins,  Minorcas  and 
Hamburgs  are  also  good  fowls,  but  the 
latter  sometimes  develop  a  tendency  to 
escape  from  their  enclosure  which  makes 
them  undesirable  from  the  suburbanite's 
point  of  view. 

For  a  back-vard  industry,  thirty  or 
forty  fowls  are  as  many  as  the  beginner 
can  comfortably  provicle  for.  .\  woven 
wire  enclosure  should  be  erected  to  keep 
the  chickens  from  trespassing  on  one's 
own  or  one's  neighbor's  garden.  If  more 
than  one  breed  of  chickens  is  purchased 
the  enclosure  should  be  divided  into  sep- 
arate run-ways  so  as  to  keep  tlie  strains 
distinct.  At  the  back  of  the  enclosure  a 
shelter   for   the   fowls  must  be  erected. 


constructed  according  to  the  plans  given 
in  the  poultry  books  or  pani|)hlets  issued 
by  the  Agricultural  Department,  refer- 
ence to  which  has  already  been  made. 

Eggs  should  be  secured  from  some 
well-mated  pen  so  as  to  hatch  fine, 
health}-  chicks  which  will  mature  and 
not  leave  a  lot  of  scrubs  on  your  hands. 
E.xercise  equal  care  in  the  selection  of 
your  laying  stock.  High-grade  breeding 
stock  may  cost  a  little  more,  but  it  is 
cheaper  in  the  end,  for  you  will  obtain 
more  eggs  and  better  chickens.  As  to 
profits :  Pullets,  if  of  good  stock,  will  sell 
for  from  $1.50  to  $3.00  each;  cockerels 
for  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  each.  Broilers 
weighing  a  pound  and  a  half  each  will 
bring  a  dollar  a  pair,  and  eggs  from  30  to 
35  cents  a  dozen  during  the  summer 
months. 

IJefore  engaging  in  the  poultry  indus- 
try even  on  a  small  scale  the  beginner 
will  do  well  to  visit  some  successful  poul- 
try farm  or  to  consult  with  a  neighbor 
who  has  had  experience  in  raising  chick- 
ens for  home  use.  Printed  instructions, 
however  complete,  are  never  quite  as 
helpful  as  the  advice  of  one  who  has 
learned  what  he  knows  in  the  school  of 
experience  and  while  there  is  nothing 
about  poultry  raising  that  one  of  average 
intelligence  cannot  easily  learn  there  are 
many  errors  that  may  be  avoided  bv  prof- 
iting by  the  experience  of  others. 
«  * 

The  announcement  is  made  that  within 
a  few  weeks  Thomas  A.  Edison  will  be- 
gin the  erection  of  a  new  factory  build- 
ing at  Orange,  X.  J.,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  recently-invented  electric  bat- 
tery for  automobiles.  The  new  factory 
will  be  600  feet  long,  C>o  feet  wide  and 
three  stories  high,  and  will  give  employ- 
ment to  several  hundred  persons. 
*  * 

.\  writer  in  liar  jeer's  Weekly  is  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  the  annual 
sale  of  roses  amounts  to  six  million  dol- 
lars. No  other  flower  equals  the  rose 
in  jiopularity.  The  sales  of  carnations, 
which  stand  second  on  the  list  of  popular 
]ilants,  amount  to  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  money  spent  for  violets 
amounts  to  three  quarters  of  a  million 
and  for  chrysanthemums  half  a  million 
dollars  per  annum. 
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Cranford 


The  School  Question 

By  WILLOUGHBY   BLAIR 


HIS  month  the  schools  re- 
open and  the  school  ques- 
tion— an  ever-present  prob- 
lem in  New  York  City — 
will  again  confront  those 
parents  whose  children  have 
attained  to  scholastic  age. 
In  spite  of  the  strenuous  ef- 
forts of  the  board  of  education  to  provide 
sittings  for  all  applicants  each  recurring 
September  finds  the  capacity  of  the  class- 
rooms insufficient  to  accommodate  all 
who  clamor  for  admission.  Last  year 
more  than  80,000  pupils  were  turned 
away  or  put  on  part  time  owing  to  in- 
sufficient accommodations,  and  this  year 
it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  schol- 
ars will  exceed  by  at  least  50,000  the  to- 
tal number  of  sittings  provided. 

How  difficult  of  solution  is  the  problem 
of  providing  room  for  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  school  children  in 
New  York  City  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  although  the  board  of  education 
has  contracted  for  new  buildings  giving 
126,910  additional  sittings,  it  is  estimated 
that  two  years  from  now — when  the  new 
buildings  are  completed — the  number  of 
scholars  seeking  admission  will  still  be 
many  thousands  in  excess  of  the  total  ca- 
pacity of  the  schools. 

For  the  parent  who  cannot  afford  to 


send  his  chililren  to  a  private  school — and 
the  number  who  can  afford  to  do  so  is 
comparatively  limited — the  school  ques- 
tion is  one  that  may  well  furnish  food  for 
serious  thought.  Even  those  parents  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  sittings 
for  their  children  are  not  without  anxiety. 
In  a  great  city  like  New  York  thedangers 
of  the  street  are  ever  present  in  the  minds 
of  mothers,  and  the  hours  that  intervene 
between  the  child's  departure  for  school 
and  its  return  home  are  often  fraught 
with  dismal  forebodings  to  the  parent. 
There  are  many,  too,  who,  solicitous  of 
their  children's  welfare,  cannot  view  with 
equanimity  the  promiscuous  mingling  of 
all  classes  of  children  in  the  public  schools 
of  a  large  city.  This  is,  perhaps,  inevi- 
table, but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fruitful 
source  of  anxiety  to  many  parents.  More 
things  are  learned  at  school  than  are  sef 
down  in  the  proscribed  course  of  study, 
and  not  infrequently  the  child  whose 
health  is  cai  efully  safeguarded  in  its  own 
home  is  exposed  to  contagion  by  contact 
with  one  whose  hours  out  of  school  are 
spent  amid  unsanitary  surroundings. 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  that  the 
suburban  school  offers  is  the  absence  of 
those  conditions  that  make  the  thought  of 
sending  their  children  to  one  of  the 
crowded  public    schools    of    New  YorV 
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City — excellent  as  they  are  in  many  par- 
ticulars— so  distasteful  to  careful  parents. 
New  Jersey  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
admirable  public  schools,  and  the  educa- 
tional facilities  existing  in  suburban 
towns  to-day  are  actually  greater  than 
those  of  the  metropolis.  I'avonne,  Eliza- 
beth, Cranford,  Westfield,  Plainfield, 
I'lound  Pirook  and  Sonierville,  not  to 
mention  others  (the  full  list  would 
embrace  practically  every  suburban 
town ) ,  are  all  provided  with  public 
schools  equal  in  every  particular,  in  con- 
struction, personnel  and  equipment,  with 
the  most  modern  of  Xew  York's  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  metropolis  can 
boast  of  larger  individual  school  buildings 
but  it  cannot  truthfully  be  said  that  in  the 
aggregate  ampler  accommodations  are 
provided.  In  fact,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  New  York  cannot  accommodate 
by  many  thousands  the  children  seeking 
admission  to  its  schools,  while  in  the 
suburbs  ample  accommodations  are  pro- 
vided for  all. 


That  the  suburban  home,  providing  as 
it  does  plenty  of  room,  with  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  is  more  con- 
ducive to  the  healthy  growth  of  children 
than  are  the  too  often  cramped  quarters 
of  a  city  apartment,  few  will  venture  to 
dispute ;  but  that  the  bodily  growth  of  a 
child  and  its  mental  flevelopment  bear  a 
fixed  relation  to  each  other  is  not  so  gen- 
erally understood.  No  less  an  authority 
than  the  L'nited  States  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, however,  has  declared  that  "physi- 
cal retardation  implies  mental  retarda- 
tion," and  that  "a  favorable  environment 
accelerates,  and  one  that  is  unfavorable 
retards  the  growth  of  children."  This 
statement  was  made  in  a  report  .giving 
the  result  of  some  recent  investigations 
conducted  by  officials  of  the  national 
board  of  education,  and  although  not  in- 
tended to  influence  migrations  from 
overcrowded  cities,  it  is  to  parents  one  of 
the  strongest  reason  that  could  possibly 
be  advanced  in  favor  of  the  suburban 
home. 


Back  to  Nature 


I  IE  crowding  in  the  cities  con- 
tinues apace.  One  would 
think,  as  one  views  the  ef- 
forts at  centralization  that 
are  going  on  in  the  great 
cities  of  the  land,  that  room 
is  at  a  premium  and  that  the 
prairies  of  the  West,  and 
even  the  vast,  unoccupied  fields  and  for- 
ests of  the  East,  are  entirely  mythical.  In 
New  York  and  Chicago  they  first  covered 
the  streets  with  surface  railways,  then 
they  built  elevated  roads,  and  now  they 
are  tunneling  subways  underneath.  Sky- 
scraping  buildings  are  being  erected  one 
after  another,  and  everything  that  the  in- 
genuitv  of  man  can  invent  is  resorted  to 
in  order  to  huddle  the  peo]ile  and  the  peo- 
ple's business  as  closely  as  possible  to- 
gether. 

The  tendency  of  the  people  of  this  age 
is  to  centralize  in  the  cities.  It  is  neither 
a  wise  nor  a  good  tendency.  For  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  dwell  in  the 
great,  noisv,  overgrown  towns  would  be 
infinitely  better  off  in  the  country.  The 
poor,  especially,  who  are  crammed  into 


stitling  and  vile  tenements:  the  children, 
the  aged  and  the  physically  and  morally 
weak — they  should  live  in  the  open  fields 
and  out  upon  the  broad  plains  for  their 
own  and  their  neighbors'  good.  The  cities 
were  bad  enough  when  they  were  but  half 
the  size  they  now  are,  liut  with  the  system 
of  jamming  and  crushing  that  at  present 
characterizes  them,  they  iiave  come  to  be 
next  to  impossible.  Those  who  doom 
themselves  to  lives  of  drudgery,  care  and 
suffocation  therein  when  God's  green 
country  calls  and  beckons  them  to  come, 
persecute  and  torture  themselves  cruelly 
and  without  necessity. 

Not  long  ago  someone  tried  to  sound 
the  shibboleth.  "I'.ack  to  the  land."  The 
crv  died  on  the  lijis  of  him  who  siiouted 
it.  The  poor,  crowded,  jaded  and  drudge- 
cursed  dwellers  of  the  cities  would  not 
hear  nor  heed  that  cry,  and  more's  the 
l)ity.  It  is  the  wise  man  and  the  wise 
woman  who  live  their  lives  away  from  the 
rush  and  roar  of  the  towns,  "in  tlie  green 
lanes  of  the  country,  where  the  clean 
winds  arc  blowing  and  the  nights  are 
filled  with  stars."— Z.OJ  .hii^clcs  Times. 
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God's  Gift— The  Air 

(RICHARD  BURTOX  IN  THE  "OUTLOOk") 
I 

Now,  is  there  anything  that  freer  seems 

Than  air,  the  fresh,  the  vital,  that  a  man 
Draws  in  with  breathings  bountiful,  nor  dreams 

Of  any  better  bliss,  because  he  can 
Make  over  all  his  blood  thereby,  and  feel 
Once  more  his  youth  return,  his  muscles  steel 
And  life  grow  buoyant,  part  of  God's  good 
plan ! 

II 
Oh,  how  on  plain  and  mountain,  and  by  streams 
That  shine  along  their  path,  o'er  many  a  held 
Proud    with    pied    flowers,    or    where    sunrise 
gleams 
In  spangled  splendors,  does  the  rich  air  yield 
Its  balsam ;  yea,  how  hunter,  pioneer, 
Lover  and  bard  have  felt  that  heaven  was  near 
Because    the    air    their    spirit    touched    and 
healed ! 

Ill 
And  yet— God  of  the  open  ! — look  and  see 
The  millions  of  Thy  creatures  pent  within 
Close   places    that   are   foul    for    one    clean 
breath. 
Thrilling  with  health,  and  hope,  and  purity; 
Nature's  vast  antidote  for  strain  and  sin. 
Life's  sweetest  medicine,  this  side  of  death  ! 
How  comes  it  that  this  largess  of  the  sky 
Thy  children  lack  of,  'till  they  droop  and  die? 

T  is  sometimes  quite  interest- 
ing to  listen  to  the  criti- 
cisms of  American  "institn- 
tions,"  especially  when  the 
critic  is  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence, well  versed  in  cos- 
mopolitan methods.  A  re- 
cent hot-weather  critic 
savs  that  the  average  janitor  throughout 


our  big  cities,  and  especially  perhaps  in 
New  York,  is  wanting  in  all  the  cour- 
tesies of  modern  life.  This  traveler,  who 
has  trotted  over  much  of  the  civilized 
and  uncivilized  earth  and  thus  has  had 
ample  opportunity  for  studying  the  ways 
of  the  average  unfeathered  biped,  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  outside  the 
Kalmucks  of  Ural  and  perhaps  the  Bashi- 
Bazouk,  the  Manhattan  janitor  and  his 
mate,  the  janitress,  are  quite  the  least 
civilized  and  least  human  of  all  existing 
units  in  the  human  family.  The  com- 
monest courtesies  of  life  which  alone 
make  a  crowded  existetice  bearable  are 
completely  ignored  to  a  degree  that  even 
a  Paris  concierge  would  consider  serious 
and  which  he  with  all  his  Gallic  impu- 
dence would  not  dare  to  employ  toward 
his  patrons. 


The  man  of    ordinary    means,  whose 
circumstances  compel   him   to  live   in  a 
New  York  fiat  instead  of  a  house  to  him- 
self is  the  victim  of  the  janitor.     This 
curious  specimen  of  the  genus  homo  pre- 
sumes upon  his  privileges.     Instead  of 
doing    his    duty    as    a   cheerful    servitor 
eager  to  oblige  his  patrons  he  apes  the 
manners   of   a   tyrannical   autocrat   and 
rides  the  high  horse  from  dawn  to  dusk. 
To  get  frotn  him  civility  of  the  common- 
est kind  the  tenants  must  hand  out  tips 
numerous  and  worth  while.    No  dime  or 
even  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  appeals  to  his 
grim  sense  of  greed.     He  is  insulted  if  a 
gratuity   of   less   than   half   a   dollar    is 
handed  out  to  him  for  doing  some  plain 
and  simple  duty  for  which  his  employer 
amply  pays  him  and  whose  levying  trib- 
ute on  the  tenant  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  rank  piracy.     It  may  be  said  that 
the  tenant  who  yields  to  these  exactions 
has   no   more   backbone   than    an   angle- 
worm, and  that  consequently  he  deserves 
all  he  gets  and  more  too.     Talk  of  this 
kind  is  cheap.     St.  George  of  England, 
the  bravest  of  the  seven  champions  of 
Christendom,  was  valiant  enough  to  slay 
the  famous  dragon,  but  if  he  were  con- 
fronted with  the  average  Manhattan  jan- 
itor he   would  doubtless  cry   for  mercy 
without  splintering  a  lance.     In  this  he 
would  show  admirable  judgment  even  if 
pluck   were   lacking.      It   is,   however,   a 
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simple  matter  to  sail  clear  of  the  dragon- 
janitor.  The  avenues  to  the  country 
wliL-re  he  is  unknown  are  wide  and  easily 
found.  If  the  discomforts  of  flat  life  in 
the  city  jar  on  your  sensitive  spirit  why 
not  emancipate  yourself  from  thralldom 
and  quit  the  noisy  city  streets  and  the 
choky  flat  and  above  all  cease  to  be  a 
janitor's  slave?  Such  a  life  as  you  at 
]iresent  lead  is  contrary  to  the  American 
Constitution  and  all  the  glories  that  im- 
mortal document  implies. 


and  winter  good  shooting  may  be  had 
within  easy  distance.  Ice  yachting,  that 
most  fascinating  and  thrilling  sport,  has 
its  center  on  the  Shrewsbury  River  and 
any  amateur  longing  for  a  new  thrill  is 
invited  to  attempt  this  vigorous  and 
manly  sport.  Wherever  there  is  a  pond 
of  frozen  water  iceboating  is  possible  and 
it  requires  very  little  skill  to  build  and 
rig  a  capable  iceboat.  All  that  is  really 
wanted  is  a  certain  amount  of  "gump- 
tion," vulgarly  known  as  horse  sense. 


Whether  you  prefer  life  by  the  sea  or 
an   inland   resort   far   from   the   ocean's 
margin  vou  can  be  accommodated  "with- 
in the  suburban  limits."    .-V  charming  lit- 
tle work  bearing  the  title  quoted  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  and  is  well  worth  the  careful  peru- 
sal of  every  man  who  seeks  the  freedom 
and  fresh  air  of  God's  country  and  also 
wishes  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  that 
tvrant,     the    city    janitor.      There    are 
tempting  offers  to  those  who  have  the 
ambition  to  own  their  own  homes  and  to 
rise  superior  to  the  grim  demands  of  the 
flat  owner  whose  exactions  are  so  strin- 
gent that  all  the  poor  devil  of  a  tenant  is 
able  to  leave  to  his  loved  ones  is  a  sheaf 
of  rent  receipts  which  are  by  no  means 
wholesome  provender  for  a  healthy  wid- 
ow  or  hungry   orphans.     Really,   every 
rent  payer  owes  it  to  himself  to  investi- 
gate the   oft'erings   within   the   suburban 
"limits  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey.     Xo  matter  what  his  tastes  may 
be  he  can  be  suited.     If  he  prefers  the 
surf-swept  shore  or  the  wind-swept  in- 
land woods  and  fields  there  can  be  no 
trouble   in   finding  an   ideal   spot.     The 
facilities  toward  that  end  are  unbounded 
and  are  furnished  with  the  least  possible 
trouble  to  the  man  who  asks. 


There  is  no  outdoor  sport  that  this 
latitude  affords  that  cannot  be  enjoved 
hv  the  devotee  along  this  railroad,  which 
has  been  exceptionally  favored  by  na- 
ture. Salt  and  fresh  water  fishing,  boat- 
ing and  boat-racing  maybe  enjoyed  to  the 
utmost.  Golf,  cricket,  baseball  and  ten- 
nis are  offered  in  tempting  profusion  to 
the  habitues  of  these  sports.    In  the  fall 


Some  readers  want  to  know  what  is 
the  best  time  of  the  year  to  move  to  the 
country.     It     is    good    to    quit    the    city 
at   any  time  of  the  year  if  health  and 
comfort   are    what   one   is    seeking   for. 
Country  life  is  more  interesting  than  life 
in  a  flat  and  as  for  healthiness  there  is 
no  comparison.    The  "call   of   the  wild" 
becomes  more  urgent  each  year.       The 
country  is  the  only  place  to  rear  chil- 
dren.   That  is  conceded  by  the  foremost 
physiologists    of    the    world.      City-bred 
children     lack      stamina     and     without 
stamina  they  are  unfit  to  fight  the  battle 
of  life,  which  is  becoming  more  strenu- 
ous every  year.    The  conscientious  pater- 
familias who  is  responsible  for  the  exist- 
ence of  his  youngsters  should  see  that 
they  are  properly  equipped  to  hold  their 
own  in  the  seetliing  struggle  for  bread 
which  becomes  fiercer  and  fiercer  every 
year.    The  survival  of  the  fittest  is  the 
grim  and  inexoral)lc  law  of  nature.  Take 
heed  that  your  children  are  not  so  badly 
handicapped  by  unnatural  conditions  as 
to    be    forced    to    fall    by    the    wayside 
through  lack  of  both  mental  and  phys- 
ical   stamina.     Country    air    is    a    great 
builder-up.    Children  were  not  consulted 
as  to  an  earthly  life.     We  certainly  owe 
them  a  fair  and  s(iuare  deal.     This  they 
cannot  have  if  fresh  air  and  a  country 
life  are  denied  them.     Impure  city  milk 
alone  kills  thousands  annually. 

The  New  York  World  recently  printed 
an  editorial  on  "The  Right  to  Re  Happy 
in  a  Flat."  It  is  the  inalienable  right  of 
everv  .American  citizen  to  be  happy  in  a 
flat  if  he  can.  The  real  question  is  How 
to  Be  Happy. 
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September  at  the  Seaside 

By  THE  LOUNGER 


El'TEMBER  is  one  the  of 
plcasantcst  months  of  the 
year  to  spend  at  the  seaside. 
Writing  from  /Atlantic  Cit}' 
a  correspondent  of  one  of 
the  New  York  papers  says 
of  this  month:  "The  fogs 
that  in  midsummer  often 
beset  our  Atkmtic  seaboard  disappear  as 
the  end  of  the  season  draws  to  a  close, 
and  there  is  a  pecuHar  softness  and  deh- 
cate  clearness  in  the  atmosphere  and  a 
wealth  of  color  in  the  sky  and  sea  that 
is  found  at  no  other  time  of  year." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  season  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  that  the 
summer  resorts  of  the  Jersey  coast  have 
ever  enjoyed  it  is  probable  that  the  triple 
holiday,  beginning  Saturday,  September 
2d,  and  ending  with  Labor  Day,  will 
eclipse  all  previous  records.  At  all  the 
beaches  preparations  have  been  made  to 
accommodate  the  crowds  of  pleasure- 
seekers  who  will  flock  to  the  seaside  on 
these  days  and  those  who  visit  Asbury 
Park,  Atlantic  City,  or  any  of  the  other 
numerous  summer  resorts  will  find  no 
lack  of  entertainment. 

Carnival  Week  at  A.sbury  Park,  em- 
bracing the  last  days  of  August  and  the 
first  days  of  September,  will  be  marked 
by  celebrations  more  elaborate  than  any 
heretofore  attempted.  At  Atlantic  City, 
to  quote  the  words  of  a  resident  of  that 
famous  resort,  "it  is  Carnival  Week  all 
the  year  round."  So  successful  has  the 
present  season  been  at  Atlantic  City  that 
it  is  said  that  New  York  capitalists  will 
shortly  erect  a  new  mammoth  hotel,  mod- 
eled after  the  St.  Regis.  While  such  an 
enterprise  would  undoubtedly  attract 
many  wealthy  people  it  is  as  popular  re- 
sorts that  Atlantic  City  and  Asbury  Park 
have  achieved  success  and  it  is  to  the 
people  of  moderate  means  that  they  look 
for  support. 

The  season  at  the  beaches  this  year  is 
apt  to  be  prolonged  beyond  the  usual 
term.  Last  year  the  mercury  was  hover- 
ing around  the  eighties  even  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  September,  and  this  year 
the  same  conditions  are  likelv  to  be  re- 


peated. If  the  weather  prophets  are  to 
be  relied  upon  a  cool  .\ugust,  such  as  we 
have  just  experienced,  means  that  Sep- 
tember will  be  an  unusually  warm  month. 
Those  who  have  delayed  taking  their 
vacations  until  now  will  reap  one  advan- 
tage denied  to  those  who  enjoyed  their 
outing  at  the  height  of  the  season,  name- 
ly, lower  rates.  At  all  the  seaside  resorts 
it  is  customary  to  make  specially  low 
rates  during  September,  although  this 
year  it  is  probable  that  tlie  reductions 
will  not  go  into  eiifect  until  after  Labor 
Dav. 

New  Jersey  seaside  resorts  are  said  to 
be  suiifering  from  a  dearth  of  available 
\oung  men.  The  girls  are  there  arrayed 
for  conquest,  but  somehow  the  men  are 
scarce.  It  has  been  suggested  that  hotel 
proprietors  should  quote  special  prices  to 
men  who  are  sufficiently  attractive  to 
pass  muster.  A  committee  of  young 
women  of  discrimination  to  adjudicate 
upon  the  claims  of  male  candidates  for 
these  special  rates  has  been  suggested  as 
a  remedy  for  the  paucity  of  representa- 
tive young  bachelors  which  now  prevails. 
These  things  regulate  themselves  in  the 
long  run,  but  any  attempt  to  find  mates 
for  the  lovely  American  girls  who  are 
stranded  in  an  Adamless  Eden  would 
certainly  be  popular.  What  boniface  will 
be  first  to  start  the  ball  rolling? 
*  * 

Fishing  is  good  at  Lake  Hopatcong 
and  big  catches  are  reported.  Decker,  a 
popular  guide,  the  other  day  hooked  and 
landed  a  large  channel  cat  which  weighed 
1 5 '-4  pounds'.  The  hotels  at  the  lake  are 
well  filled  and  all  hands  are  having  the 
times  of  their  lives. 

*  * 

.\  vacation's  value  is  not  to  be  reck- 
oned from  its  cost.  It  is  the  yield  alone 
that  counts.  The  one  thing  to  be  chiefly 
avoided  is  the  turning  of  what  should  be 
a  period  of  restoration  into  a  brief  season 
of  fuss  and  feathers — of  vanities  dearly 
bought  through  a  winter's  misdirected 
economies. 
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"As  Others  See  Us" 

Strap-hangers — and  I  use  the  term  with  all 
respect,  for  a  strap-hanger  is  often  a  man 
who  has  given  up  his  seat  to  a  woman — strap- 
hangers look  with  condescension  on  suburb- 
anites as  a  flock  of  tame  birds  of  one  breed 
and  hue. 

Now,  to  any  one  who  has  lived  in  the 
suburbs  such  an  idea  savors  of  lunacy.  As 
well   say  that  all   strap-hangers  are  alike. 

Why,  take  George  Prentice,  who  moved  out 
to  Cranfield  on  the  D.  L.  &  N.  J.  road  when 
he  was  a  man  of  family — he's  a  suburbanite 
and  he  glories  in  it,  but  he  is  as  different 
from  Jack  Hammond  of  the  same  town 
(sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "gardener"  for 
obvious  reasons),  as  the  Erie  is  different  from 
the  "Pennsy." 

Joe  Chevvins.  who  is  a  Mason  to  the  last 
degree  and  often  in  New  York  late,  says : 

"If  you  want  to  see  Prentice,  take  the  11 
p.m.  out  of  Xew  York.  If  he  isn't  on  that 
get  off  at  Newark  and  wait  for  the  12  o'clock." 

That  shows  the  sort  of  suburbanite  Prentice 
is.  He  loves  dinners  and  theaters  in  New 
York — and  he  thinks  that  there  is  no  place 
like  Cranfield. 

Prentice  is  connected  with  a  manufacturing 
house  in  Liberty  street  and  therefore  he  is  an 
early  riser.  The  other  day  I  had  occasion  to 
take  an  early  train  to  the  city — the  7:07  to  be 
exact — and  I  met  him  entering  the  smoker. 

We  sat  down  together.  I  started  by  rub- 
bing the  sleep  out  of  my  eyelids.  Then  I 
yawned  and  .said ;  "Lucky  a  man  doesn't  have 
to  make  this  every  morning.  Tm  still  dream- 
ing." 

He  looked  at  me  a  moment  and  then  re- 
plied : 

"It  would  do  you  good  to  have  to  work  fot 
a  little  while  instead  of  sleeping  and  pushing 
a  pen.  This  is  the  train  of  the  whole  day.  I 
always  take  it.  I  get  up  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning  at  si.x-thirty  the  year  'round  and  sit 
down  to  breakfast  at  a  quarter  to  seven,  and 
then  I  have  a  glorious  walk  of  five  minutes 
to  the  train  when  the  air  is  sweet,  and  it 
braces  me  up  for  all  day  in  the  city. 

"No  place  like  the  suburbs.''  he  continued, 
"for  a  man  to  live  and  bring  up  his  children. 
Only  twenty-eight  miles  from  New  York. 
Easy  to  get  to  the  theaters.  I'm  apt  to  stay 
in  town  to  dinner  and  the  wife  meets  me  there 
("unless  it's  a  stag  dinner,  you  know),  and 
then  we  go  to  the  theater  and  take  that  12 
o'clock  train  out.  Sleep  on  the  train  and  get 
to  bed  by  half-past  I  at  the  latest.  ,\nd  you 
can   sleep  in  the   suburbs." 

"I  should  think  you'd  live  in  the  city."  said 
I,  busy  with  some  thoughts  about  him. 

Prentice  looked  at  me  as  if  I  had  suggested 
something  evil. 

"Wha-at  ?  Me  live  in  New  York  after  I've 
tasted  the  delights  of  suburban  life?  Not 
much.  Why.  I  was  born  in  the  city.  I  know 
all  there  is  to  know  alwut  New  York.  I'm 
there  all  day  long,  and  what  a  man  in  business 
needs  is  change.  Why,  if  they  had  a  good 
theater  in  Cranfield  I  wouldn't  even  stay  in 
town    for   dinner.      But    Mrs.    Prentice   and    I 


are  very  fond  of  an  amusing  play — none  of 
these  problem  affairs,  you  understand,  but 
something  with  plenty  of  laugh  to  it— and  so 
we  go  to  the  theater  at  least  twice  a  week. 
And  then  I  belong  to  a  lodge  and  a  club  and 
that  takes  up  some  of  my  evenings,  so  you  see 
1  get  all  the  city  I  need,  and  it's  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  my  health,  to  live 
in  the  suburbs  where  I'll  get  fresh  air  and  a 
complete  change   every   night." 

"Then  I  suppose  you  get  out  early  Saturday 
and  work  in  your  garden,"  said  I.  fully  aware 
that  I  was  talking  to  an  enthusiastic  sub- 
urbanite. 

He  looked  at  me  pityingly  this  time. 

"I've  been  a  suburbanite  for  five  years. 
Passed  the  garden  stage  in  twelve  months. 
Those  who  are  fond  of  digging  may  do  it. 
but  as  long  as  I  pass  Washington  Market 
every  day  there's  no  need  for  me  to  sweat 
over  a  lettuce-bed  or  to  spend  time  and  money 
on  such  indigestible  things  as  radishes." 

"Well,  then,  you  play  tennis  Saturday  after- 
noons?" 

"No,  I  don't  play  tennis  either.  No 
apople.xy  for  me.  I  belong  to  a  sane  family 
and  I  take  my  pleasures  sanely.  I  generally 
have  the  children  meet  me  on  Saturday  at 
lunch  time  downtown  and  I  blow  them  off  to 
a  lunch  and  then  we  go  to  the  matinee.  I 
want  them  to  get  as  much  fun  out  of  the 
theater  as  Mrs.  Prentice  and  I  have.  We  go 
home  to  a  late  dinner,  and  after  dinner  Choi- 
ton  generally  comes  in  and  we  play  cards 
until  it's  bedtime." 

I  thought  a  minute.  So  far  he  had  ac- 
counted for  his  week-days  in  the  suburbs — but 
there  was  Sunday. 

"How  about  Sunday?  Walks  and  talks 
alx)ut  nature?" 

"Now  don't !"  said  he.  making  a  grimace. 
"Do  you  suppose  we  are  the  sort  of  people 
who  take  those  nature  books  and  botanize  and 
snap  birds  on  the  wing  and  press  butterflies 
in  albums?  No,  sir!  Sunday  I  take  the 
family  in  to  dine  with  my  father  and  mother. 
They  live  near  Central  Park,  and  the  children 
look  forward  to  dinner  with  the  old  folks  and 
a  romp  in  the  park  afterward.  Central  Park 
is  the  greatest  breathing-spot  in  the  world  and 
my  children  dote  on  it.  just  as  I  did  when  I 
was  a  boy  and  used  to  walk  up  there  from 
Greenwich  Village.  That  was  when  there 
were  goats  up  there  and  the  comic  papers 
were  made  up  of  jokes  about  them." 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute  and  the  train 
passed  a  lovely  piece  of  woodland  on  its  way 
to  the  dirty  city.     Then  he  said : 

"I  tell  you  I  love  my  little  house  out  in 
Cranfield,  and  I  dread  the  time  when  the 
children  get  to  the  age  that  will  make  the  city 
necessary  for  them." — Charles  Battell  Loomis 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


De  Style:  I  hear  the  actor  she  ni.nrried  gets 
up  every  night  and  walks  the  floor  with  the 
baby.     How  did  she  ever  get  him  to  do  that? 

Gunbusta :  Why,  she  laid  railroad  ties  the 
entire  length  of  their  flat. — Xnc  Y'ork  Tribune. 
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The  Apple  Cure 

In  these  days  of  indigestion. 
Of  fever  and  congestion, 
A  new  and  pleasant  remedy  has  lately  come  to 
light ; 
'Tis  a  cure-all  pure  and  simple, 
The  very  latest  wrinkle — 
Just  eat  a  big  round  apple  and  you'll   be   all 
right. 

Then  good-bye  to  inflammation. 
To  pain  and  ulceration ; 
The    vermiform    appendix    will    be    forgotten 
quite ; 
Throw  away  your  pills  galore. 
You  won't  need  them  any  more, 
Just  eat   a  big  round  apple  and  you'll  be   all 
right. 

If  swear  words  rise  and  choke  you. 
If  an  awful  thirst  provoke  you, 
And  you  cannot  find  the  keyhole  in  the  middle 
of  the  night. 
This  will  bring  the  peace  of  mind 
After  which  you  long  have  pined — 
Just  eat   a   big   round  apple  and  you'll  be   all 
right. 

Then  good-by  to  palpitation. 
To  germs  and  amputation. 
The    surgeons    and    the  specialists    are     in     a 
dreadful  plight ; 
Throw  away  your  pills  galore, 
You  won't  need  them  any  more ; 
Just  eat  a  big   round  apple  and  you'll  be  all 
right. 

If  you're  feeling  pessimistic 
In  a  way  that's  realistic — 
If  everything  is  going  wrong  and  things  look 
black  as  night ; 
If  you're  ill  in  mind  or  body, 
Do  not  take  a  drink  of  toddy — 
Just  eat  a  big  round  apple  and  you'll  be   all 
right. 

Then  good-by  to  all  narcotics, 
To  tonics  and  hypnotics. 
The   medical   profession   will    soon   be   lost   to 
sight ; 
Throw  away  your  pills  galore. 
You  won't  need  them  any  more : 
Just   eat  a   big  round  apple  and  you'll   be  all 
ri?ht.  — Exchange. 

*  * 

Mrs.  Kindle  (whose  husband  had  told  her 
that  the  apartment  house  was  the  proper  thing 
for  her.  on  the  principle  of  suites  to  the  sweet)  : 
Henry  said  an  awfully  nice  thing  to  me  to-day. 

Mrs.  Kandle  :    Yes? 

Mrs.  Kindle:  Yes.  He  said  this  was  just 
the  place  for  me — flats  to  the — why,  somehow 
that  doesn't  sound  right,  after  all. — Boston 
Transcript. 


"Are  you  up  on  music?" 

"No,  down  on  it.    A  man  in  our  flat  is  learn- 
ing to  play  a  cornet."— C/t'ff/a»rf  Plain  Dealer. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 
GET  A  TELEPHONE 


RATES  FOR  TELEPHONE 

SERVICE  IN  MANHATTAN 

HAVE   BEEN  REDUCED 

CALL  NEAREST  CON- 
TRACT OFFICE  FOR 
FULL     IN  FORM  A  TION 


CONTRACT  OFFICES: 
15  Dev  Street  Tel.  9010  Cortlandt 
115  W.  38th  Street  Tel.  9040  38th 
23  E.  59th  Street  Tel.  9041  Plaza 
220  W.  124th  Street  Tel  9000  Morn. 

New  York  Telephone  Co. 


^alenar^^ignal  ®\\  Company 
Jrankltn,  JJenn. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Galena 
Coach,  Engine  and  Car  Oils  and  Sibley*s  Per- 
fecilon  Valve  and  Signal  Oils. 

Guarantee  cost  per  thousand  miles  for  from  one 
to  five  years,  when  conditions  warrant  it. 
Maintain  Expert  Department,  which  is  an  organ- 
ization of  skilled  railway  mechanics  of  wide 
and  varied  experience.  Service  of  Experts 
furnished  free  of  charge  to  patrons  interested 
in  the  economical  use  of  oils. 

Street  Bailwav  Cubrication  a  Specialty 

I'lease  write  home  othce  for  further  particulars. 
CHARLES   .MILLER.  President 


The  Best  Printing 


requires  Ihe  best  facilities — both 
men  and  material— for  its  execution. 
We  have  them.  Our  representative 
is  in  New  York  very  frequently. 
Hay  he  not  call  on  you  ?     :     :    : 


George  f. 

147  North  Tenth  Street 


LASHER 

Philadelphia 
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CRANFORD 


With  its  wide  and  beautiful  streets.  ATTRACTIVE 
IID.MICS  of  prominent  families.  EVERY  MODERN 
C()N'\'ENIENCE  of  the  great  city,  combined  with  all 
tlie  pleasures  of  COUXTKV  I.IEK.  where  health  and 
strenKth  await  your  children,  offers  the  llomeseeker 
■  and  the  Investor  an  UXlSfAl.  OPPORTUNITY  for 
perty  is  already  at  a  preiniuni.  and  when  you  realize  that  we 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


LOTS 


Real  Ksl.ite   PROFITS.      Oe-irahly    locaiu.!  i 

are  in'\\  MttcnnL:  I  (  XL  SIZK  LuTS  at  $1.-5  ami  up,  you  can  understand  that  they  will 
not  be  on  the  market  long.  Don't  buy  where  you  will 
have  to  wait  years  for  your  profit.  \'ISIT  OUU 
PROPERTY.  Itcostsyou  nothing.  Located  on  main 
line  Central  R.  R.  of  N.  J.;  55  trains  daily;  40  minutes 
out;  Best  and  Cheapest  Markets;  Low  Commutation 
Rate. 

WKilK     AT     ONCE    FOR    II.LUSTRATKI)     BOOKLET    AND    FKEi:     KAILKOAP      IICKI/IS 

MANOR    REALTY    CO.,  Cranford,   New  Jersey 


$125 


The   Cedar  Garden 

Landscape  gardening  at  present  is  greatly 
in  vogue,  and  every  one  who  has  any  land 
whatever  now  endeavors  to  have  it  laid  out  to 
the  best  possible  advantage.  To  make  a  half- 
acre  lot  look  like  a  wooded  estate  is  one  of 
the  triumphs  of  genius  that  landscape  garden- 
ing is  occasionally  accomplishing. 

Italian  gardens,  old  English  gardens.  New 
England  kitchen  gardens,  rose  gardens  of  all 
kinds,  cypress  gardens,  and  now  the  cedar 
gardens  have  been  introduced  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  those  who  love  the  country  and  also 
to  wake  up  an  interest  in  country  life  in  the 
hearts  of  the  heretofore  city  enthusiasts.  The 
very  name  "cedar  garden"  conjures  up  pic- 
tures of  all  sorts  of  attractive  walks,  of  little 
glimpses  through  avenues  of  cedars,  of  unex- 
pected meetings  with  quaint  Italian  statuary 
gleaming  against  the  background  of  the  trees, 
of  clumps  of  flowers,  of  transparent  pools  of 
water — in  .short,  there  is  no  end  to  the  fas- 
cinating mysteries  that  can  so  easily  be  accom- 
plished when  a  cedar  garden  is  possible  on 
one's  country  place. 

The  side  of  a  hill  is  perhaps  the  best  place 
for  a  cedar  garden,  and  if  there  chances  to  be 
a  view  so  much  the  better. 

The  dwarf  cedars  are  used,  the  small  Jap- 
anese trees  of  strange  and  remarkable  growth, 
and  bushes  and  trees  of  all  kinds,  although 
that,  perhaps,  is  too  sweeping,  for  there  would 
be  very  few  larger  trees — they  would  spoil  the 
eflfect.  In  some  instances  only  the  cedars  of 
modest  size  are  employed,  but,  of  course,  a 
much  better  effect  can  be  gained  when  the 
cedars  are  tall  enough  to  be  beyond  the  height 
of  any  person  who  might  happen  to  walk  in 
the  garden. 

Flowers  of  all  kinds  are  used,  but  not  gen- 
erally. In  other  words,  a  clump  of  beautiful 
iris  should  he  found  behind  one  or  two  cedars, 
or  some  rose  bush,  or  some  waft  of  old- 
fashioned  perfiune  will  attract  to  where  clove 
pinks — the  real,  old-fashioned  kind  of  clove 
pinks — are  growing  half  hidden  near  the 
grass.  The  grass  is  not  cut  short  throughout, 
but  of  course  is  never  allowed  to  grow  to  a 
wild  tangle.  The  paths  are  narrow,  and  some- 
times only  the  grass  paths  are  used.  In  some 
parts   of   the   garden   the   paths   are   edged   by 


the  clove  pinks.  In  short,  there  is  a  great 
deal  that  is  fantastic,  nothing  that  is  conven- 
tional, everything  that   is  attractive. 

Here  again  comes  use  for  the  Italian  plas- 
ter and  stone  work  for  which  there  has  bpen 
such  a  craze  lately.  An  old  statue  show?  to 
the  greatest  advantage  against  a  background 
of  the  cedars,  and  a  sun-dial  on  a  tall,  grace- 
ful pedestal,  and  in  just  a  clump  of  the  cedars, 
makes  one  feel  that  the  world  is  far  away,  so 
secluded  is  the  spot,  with  only  the  dial  to 
mark  the  hours.  Again  will  be  found  a  stone 
bench,  supported  by  curiouslv  carved  figures, 
or  in  some  "bosky  dell"  is  an  old  table  that 
looks  as  though  inviting  one  to  some  feast  of 
the  gods.  And  all  this  can  be  accomplished 
on  an  acre  of  ground. — Xc-.i.'  Vork  Herald. 
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The  Largest  and 
Best  E^quipped 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

"Best  Quality  Goods  Only 


Everything  necessary  for  Kitchen,  Laundry, 
Dining  Room,  Library,  Pantry,  Hall,  Bath  and 
Stable.  Cutlery,  Cooking  Utensils,  Crockery, 
China  and  Glass,  Fire  Sets,  Andirons  and 
Fenders.   House-cleaning  Articles, 

Eddy  Refrigerators 

Our  Standard  for  a  Quarier  of  a  Century 


The    "Premier" 

Glass-Lined    Refrigerator,    perfection    of 
cleanliness  and  economy 

ilnifrs    l>y    mall    retcive   prompt  anii   cartful  .tnrntlon 

no  and  132  West  42d  Street,  and 
135    West    Forty-lirsI    Street.    New   York 
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HOTEL  STRAND 

On  the  "Beach  Front  ^  ^  FAIRHAIRN  6  WILLIAMS.  Props. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


Feminine  Amenities 

Clare :    But,  my  dear,  it  is  a  secret.    I  vowed 
on  my  honor  never  to  tell. 

Marie'       Well       I'm      listenino^ — Trniislatcd 

City  National  Bank 

Front  St.  and  Park  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J, 

from  Talcs  from  Lc  Froii-Fiou. 
*               * 

Capital,  $150,000.00.     Surplus  and  Profits,  $150,000.00 

Mrs.   Upmore :    You  fonnd  a  house  to  suit 
you,  at  last,  did  you? 

Mrs.  Highmus  :   Yes.     I  found  one  yesterday 
morning,  and  I  amused  myself  the  rest  of  tlie 
day   by   going    around    among   the    real -estate 
agents  and  asking  them  if  they  had  an  eligible 
flat  to  rent  to  a  family  with  fourteen  children. 
You  don't  know  how  much  fun  it  was  to  watch 
them  go  into  conniption  fits. — Cliicago  Tribune. 

^  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  ^ 

STORAGE   VAULTS 

J.  F.  Hubbard,  Pres.       Jas.  T.  Closson,  Vice-Pres. 
Wm.  F.  Arnold,  Cashier 

Interest  on  Satisfactory  Balances 

^ 

■^-^■^■^■^■^■^-^■^■^■^■^■^■^■^■^■^•^■^■^■^■^•^■^■^■^ 

vt/ 

HAVE  YOU   SEEN   THE 

Allfree-Hubbell  Locomotives 

USED   BV    THE 

CENTRAL     R.    R.    of    NEW    JERSEY 

THEY  ARE 
eiMPLE--POWERFUL--ECONOMICAL--OURABLE 

/(V 

Choice    Plainfield    lots    for    sale 
on   Park,    Evergreen    and    Edge- 
wood    Aves.     $20.00    per   front 
foot    and    upwards.      Beautifully 
located;    all    improvements. 

vt/ 
vt/ 
vt/ 
vt/ 
vt/ 
vt/ 
vt/ 
vl/ 
vl/ 
vl/ 
vt/ 
vt/ 
vt/ 
vt/ 
vt/ 
vt/ 
vt/ 
vt/ 
vt/ 

^f> 

/(V 

New  Jersey  Land  and 
Investment    Company 

ELIZABETH,          -           -           IN.  J. 

Locomotive  Appliance  Company 

OLD  COLONY  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 

/|V 

*Si**$i*$$iSi^«$$-^€***$i*«**$i*S^ 

■  vl/ 

ONE  BLOCK  SOUTH  OF  DEPOT 


Cafe  and 

Restaurant  asbury  park.  n.  j. 

American  Plan,  Two  Dollars  per  day  European  Plan,  Rooms,  One  Dollar  and  up  per  day 

MEALS  A  LA   CARTE=  ^^ 


Fees'  Hotel 


Breakfast.  Dinner  or  Supper     JJ    V^CIHO 


SPECI.VL    K.MES    L;Y   TIIK   WEEK 


Hotel  Baur  au  Lac  I 

310  Seventh  Avenue  «  North  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

BOOKLET  SENT   UPON  APPLICATION 


NEAR  THE  OCEAN  BEACH 
and  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
the  beautiful  and  picturesque  Deal 
Lake.     Rates   $15  to  $30   weekly. 


=Special  Rates  for  the   Seasonz 

A.  S.  TUTHILL 


Sandy  HooK 
Route 

C^l 

To    the    Seashore 

A  Delightful  Sail 
Votiln  New  York  "Bay 
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^^PLAINFIELD  SANITARIUMS^ 

FINE  LOCATION   IN  WATCHUNG  MOUNTAINS 

New   House,  all   kinds  of   Baths,  Packs,   Electricity,  Massage,  Medicines.     A 
quiet    resting    place    for    the    wornout    business    man    and    invalid.        Booklet 

JUSTUS  H.  COOLEY,  M.  D., 
PLAINFIELD.  N.  ]  J 


Mental    cases  not    received 


Mauch  Chunk,  Summit  Hill 

and 

Switchback 
Railroad 


Cars  run  on  frequent  intervals 
through  Mountain  Scenery 
unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
grandeur. 


yi    Circuit    of   eighteen    miles 
and    an    ascent  of  1,660   feet 

In  operation  from  midJlc  of  May  to  November  fir'it 

^  COMPLETE    SAFETY    ylPPLlAJ^CES  /tf* 

ALONZO  P.  BLAKSLEE.  General  Manaeer    Superintendent.  ASA  P.  BLAKSLEE 
Maucft  Chunk,  Va. 
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The  Wild  Flowers  of  September. 

He  who  stays  out  in  the  country  late  is  be- 
ing treated  to  a  gorgeous  spectacle  of  purple 
and  gold  along  roadsides  and  meadows.  These 
are  royal  colors  Nature  seems  to  have  espe- 
cially chosen  for  her  autumn  decorations.  The 
pale  pinks  and  delicate  blues  and  ethereal 
whites  of  springtime  and  summer  have  faded 
away,  and  a  more  highly-colored  mantle  is 
flung  over  the  earth. 

A  merely  casual  glance  from  the  windows 
of  a  suburban  train  revealed  at  least  ten  deep 
blue  or  purple  varieties  of  wild  flowers  border- 
ing the  railroad  tracks,  and  at  least  four  kinds 
of  golden  yellow  flowers. 

Most  prominent  of  all  are  the  deep  azure 
patches  of  chicory,  that  sturdy,  daisy-lilce  weed 
which  elects  to  beautify  the  waste  places  of 
earth.  The  bright  blue  of  chicory  is  not  at  all 
incompatible  with  ash  heaps  and  cinder  paths. 
It  seems  to  thrive  best  in  unpromising  soil. 

Paler  in  color  and  more  delicate  in  construc- 
tion are  the  star-like  blue  asters,  of  which  there 
are  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  species  in 
this  country,  all  very  much  alike  in  the  eyes  of 
the  unlearned.  Distinctions  do  not  matter.  It 
is  enough  to  know  that  their  blue  banners 
massed  on  every  bank  make  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest features  of  the  autumn  landscape,  espe- 
cially when  the  scarlet  pennants  of  sumach  are 
flung  above  them,  affording  a  fine  color  con- 
trast. It  is  this  wild  blue  aster  of  our  road- 
sides, by  the  way,  which  is  cultivated  in  Eng- 
lish gardens  under  the  name  of  Michaelmas 
daisy. 

Much  less  prominent  from  the  car  window 
at  least,  but  still  plainly  perceptible  in  the  riot 
of  blue,  are  the  vivid  upright  fingers  of  the 
closed  gentian.  They  are  first  cousin  to  the 
fringed  gentian,  about  which  so  much  poetry 
has  been  written,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  No- 
body writes  verses  to  the  closed  gentian,  be- 
cause it  stands  stiff  and  prim,  with  tight- 
locked  flowers  that  never  open  their  "sweet 
and  quiet  eye"  to  look  through  "fringes  to  the 
sky."  But  it  is  every  bit  as  "blue,  blue,  as  if 
that  skv  let  fall  a  flower  from  its  cerulean 
wall."    " 

Beside  a  ditch  where  the  train  runs  slow 
grows  the  two-lipped  blue  lobelia.  Here,  too, 
are  the  short  purple  spikes  of  the  heal-all  or 
brunella.  A  whole  history  sometimes  lies  in 
the  botanical  name  of  some  simple  wild  flower 
that  passes  with  most  people  for  a  nameless 
weed.  Lobelia,  for  instance,  bears  the  name  of 
the  French  botanist  who  discovered  it.  Heal- 
all's  botanical  name  is  from  prunella,  the  Ger- 
man word  for  quinsy,  because  it  was  once  used 
to  cure  that  ailment. 

An  Indian  doctor  by  the  name  of  Joe  Pye 
is  said  to  be  responsible  for  the  common  title 
of  that  tall  plant  whose  pinkish  purple  or 
"crushed  raspberry"  colored  flowers  now  deck 
every  hedge  and  unclaimed  field  corner.  Along 
with  Joe  Pye  weed  is  the  intense  purple-red  of 
the  tall  iron  weed,  looking  like  a  tiny  thistle. 
And  the  real  thistle,  a  big,  downy  amethyst  in  a 
prickly  setting,  is  there,  too — one  of  the  pret- 
tiest of  them  all. 

Last  in  mention,  but   far  from  least   in  the 


For 

Summer 
Shopping 

There  is  nothing  like  an  Electric  Cab 
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Quick,  Cool,  Comfortable 
POPULAR   PRICES 

You    will    find    them    waiting    at    23rd 
Street  Terminal,  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey. 

New  York  Transportation 
^Companyss^= 


81h  Avenue 
and  49th  Street 


Telephone 
2380  Columbus 


^««e***««««««««€*««*«««*«««^ 


1 

Reading  Car  Wheel  Co. 

KEADING,  PA. 

CHILLED  CAST  IRON 
^.fS  CAR  WHEELS  & 

FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  STEAM 
RAILROAD  SERVICE 

H.   H.   HEWITT               BUFFALO 

President                                         N-  Y- 
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JOHN  C.  RANKIN  CO. 


STATIONERS  j« 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


PRINTERS 


BLANK   BOOK  jt 
MANUFACTURERS 


34     CORTLANDT    STREET,    NEW    YORK 


carnival  of  color,  are  the  four  yellow  flowers 
prominent  now  in  every  wild  place.  Of  all  the 
eighty  American  species  of  goldenrod,  nobody 
but  the  botanist  knows  just  which  kinds  they 
are  that  embroider  with  gold  the  whole  coun- 
tryside around  Philadelphia.  And  nobody  but 
the  botanist  cares.  It  makes  a  magnificent  em- 
broidery, and  the  mere  beauty-lover  is  satisfied, 
and  much  obliged  to  Xature  for  goldenrod  in 
the  aggregate,  even  if  he  hasn't  time  to  dis- 
sect it. 

Then  there  are  the  yellow  asters ;  and  the 
large  bur-marigolds,  like  miniature  sunflowers 
in  the  ditches :  and,  prettier  than  either,  the 
jewelwecd.  hanging  countless  spotted  golden 
jewels  among  its  dark  green  foliage  along 
ever}'  shaded  stream  and  marsh. 

Far  from  noisy  trains  Nature  has  doubtless 
taken  other  gold  and  purple  stitches,  but  these 
few.  frotn  one  section,  show  her  chosen  colors 
for  the  regal  season  of  the  vear. — Philadclpliia 
Bulletin. 

't  ^ 

Suburban 

As  the  days  glide  past  we  become  more  and 
more  content  to  live  in  a  small  country  town. 
Of  course,  city  life  is  a  great  institution,  but 
there  are  those  things  offered  by  the  country 
town  that  compensate  for  the  loss  of  tlie  city 
attractions.  If  we  decide  to  nail  another  lath 
on  our  chicken  coop,  we  can  do  so  without 
fearing  a  call  from  the  carpenters'  union;  if  we 
want  to  carry  home  a  piece  of  kindling,  we  can 
do  so  without  being  boycotted  by  team- 
sters; are  only  two  of  the  things  enjoyed  by 
the  man  who  is  willing  to  forego  the  pleasures 
offered  by  city  life. — Galena  (Kan.)  Refiublican. 

*  « 

"So  he  no  longer  calls  his  pretty  little  home 
'The  Nutshell'?     Why  did  he  change  it?" 

"He  got  tired  having  passing  humorists  ring 
his  bell  to  ask  if  the  kernel  was  in." 


The  Guerber  f  n^inccring  Co. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  WORK      r* 
FROGS  AND    SWITCHES    ^f J  , 
'"^   GENERAL  MACHINE  WORK        ='^ 

Office  and  Works,  Bethlehem,  Pa 


Crushed  Trap  Rock! 

Blj\'   vour   Crushril   Mt>:ic  of  thr 

BOUND  BROOK  CRUSHED  STONE  CO. 

Plant  directly  on  track  of  Jersey  Central 
BOUND   BROOK.  N.  J. 


TheSafett;  Car  Heating 

AND 

Lighting  Company 


160  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 


CAR  LIGHTING  by  the  Pintsch  System 

CAR  HEATING  by  Steam  Jacket  System  o( 
hot  water  circulation.  Re- 
turn and  direct  steam  systems 


AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COUPLERS 


161     BROADWAY: 

688   BROADWAY. 

723    SIXTH    AVENUE 


The  Hale  Convertible   Sofa 

.M.VKES    .\ 

SOFA    BY    DAY  and   A   BED   BY   NIGHT 

EFrt'ciftllv  adapted  fur 

HOME    AND    HOTEL    USE 

THE  SPKI.VG  CONSTKICTIO.N  is  of  ilie  highisl  gmde.  mid  is  of  the  same  as  mudi'  t.y  u»  for  all  I'ullroaii 
Cars.    Locker  uiiderneatli  for  l>ed  clotliing. 

Made  in  10  Styles  ?pnd  for  illustrated  circular  Popular  PHces 

THE   HALE   &    KILBURN   MANUFACTURING   CO. 


NEW  YORK  :  33  Union  Square  West 


l>Hn,.\l>ELPHlA:  isxi  Lehleli  .\ venue 
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Use  Home  Products 


Richardson  4  Boynton  Co.'s 


Celebrated 


HEATERS  IV  «^Vr"li^rf J 

Thousands  in  use.  giving  best  satisfaction.  Uni- 
versally known  as  the  best  goods  to  buy  for  their 
qualities  of  power,  durability  and  economy.  Sold 
everywhere.     Made  in  Dover.  N.  J. 

234-236  Water  St..  New  YorK 

Factory.  Voter,  N.  J. 


The  Dressel 
Railway  LampWotks 

3866-3878  PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 
HEADLIGHTS 

SIGNAL  LAMPS  and 

Boulevard  and  LANTERNS 

street  Lamps 


POULTRY  "^SaTiu, 

EVERYTHING  THEY  NEED  FROM  US 

...  irGel  Our  Cnlalog:  = 

Cornell  Incubators 
Peep  O'Day  Brooders 

DUR YE  E^ 

12  West  Broadway 

Telephone,  4M9Cortlandt  NEW      YOKK 


SAFETY 


Seamless,     Rubber  = 
Covered  Wires  and  Cables 


are  particularly  adapted  for  railway  service,  where 
absolute  reliability  is  a  necessity  even  under  the 
most  trying  conditions.  ^  Used  by  prominent  rail- 
ways   throughout    the    United    States    and    Canada 


The  Safety  Insulated  Wire  ^  Cable  Co. 

114^16   LIBERTY   STREET     JJ    JS    NEW   YORK 


Business   Founded    1795 


TiiEo.  H.  Frfelas'p,   President 
Edmund  C.  Converse. 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Warren  L.  Green,  Vice-Pres. 
Jared  K.  Myers,  2nd  Vice-Pres. 
John  E.  Currier.  Sec'y.  &  Treas. 


American  Bank  Note  Company 

86    TRINITY    PLACE,    NEW    YORK      Telephone:    332  Cortlandt 

ENGRAVERS    AND     PRINTERS 

ALL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  RAILROAD  AND  STEAMSHIP  LINES  ^  FOLDERS, 
MAPS.  TICKETS.  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  BOOKS ,«  PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DE- 
SCRIPTION FOR  MERCANTILE  AND  COMMERCIAL  PURPOSES  !«  THE  "TRINITY 
PROCESS."  PERFECT  IN  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  SUBJECTS  OF  ANY  NUM- 
BER OF  COLORS  BY  THREE  PRINTINGS  /S  DESIGNS  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 
SUBMITTED   ;S   ILLUSTRATIONS   MADE    BY    ALL   THE    MODERN    PROCESSES 

GEORGE   W.   HAWKINS,  Jr.,    Manager  Typographical  Division 
JOSEPH   FLEMIN'G,  Assistant  Manager  Typographical  Division 
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^Xf    ^i^ -^ ^  TOWN   and   HOUSE 

ACETYLENE    GAS   GENERATORS 

THE  '*ONLY  BEST"  WAV  OP  ILLVMINATtOS 

Consult  us  about  Lighting  your  Country  Homes  or  Stores  or  Factories. 
We  can  also  show  you  pleasure  and  profit  in  running  a  \'ILLAGE 

GAS    PLANT.      Estimates  given. 
Why  be  in  the  dark  when  it  is  so  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE,  SLMPLE, 

EASY   AND   CHEAP  to  have  always  *' on  tap"  THE  BEST 

OF  ALL  LIGHT  ? 
Can   refer  to  Homes,  Stores,  Factories,  Schools,  Hospitals  and  Towns 

equipped  with  our  plants.      Send  ua  particulars  of  what  you  would 

like  or  call  at  our  offices. 

THE    20th    CtNTUKV    MHIJ.    CO.,    19    Warren    Street    (Near   Broadway),    N.    Y.  City 


Coal  and  Ii'on  National  Bank 

Liberty  and  West  Streets,  New  York 


Most  Convenient  for  New  Jersey  Customers 


Sale  Deposit  Boxes  al  $5  per  annum 


JAMES    SHEWAN    &    SONS 

Machine,  Boiler  and  Blacksmith  Shops     :-:     Shipwrights,  Caulkers,  joiners 
MAIN   OFFICE.  FOOT  OF  EAST  HOUSTON  ST..  NEW  YORK 


Hotel  Iroquois 


Corner  Second  Street 

and  Park  Avenue 

One  Block  from  Station 


Commercial 

Hea.dqua.riers 


PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

J.  W.  LEARY,  Proprietor 


^ 


L  WHEN  "liROKE"  CALL   ON   •TNCLK"   BEN  J 

Benjamin  Fox 

RELIABLE   PAWNBROKEK  H.h'^'ll'.'^  VeV  ?S?; 

Liheral  advances  on    Diamonds.  Watches.    Jewelry,    Furs, 
f'lnthinp,  Bric-a-Ilrac.  etc.     Leeal  rates  only 


HOTEL  HANOVER.  p^li^aS- 

A  modern,  uptodatf  hotel  in  every  respect.    Kunnini:  Water  1 1  lot  and  Coklland  Speakine  Tube  in  each  room 
Two  Elevators  in  constant  service.     European  plan.    $i.oo  per  day  and  upward. 


CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 


WM.  C.  RICHARDSON  &  CO..  Props. 
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Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 


Code  Address 
"Baldwin"  Philadelphia 


BROAD  ond 
NARROW  GAUGE 
SINGLE 

EXPANSION 

and  COMPOUND 

Locomotives 


MINE.  FURNACE 
and  INDUSTRIAL 
LOCOMOTIVES 
ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 
with  WESTING- 
HOUSE  MOTORS 
and   ELECTRIC 

TRUCKS 


BURNHAM.  WILLIAMS  4  CO. 


Gr:ind  Prize  and  Gold  Medals  awarder!   pUIlorloInliSfi    Po      fT  Q    A 
by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Kxposition    rillldae  I  pilia,  I  3.,  U.O.A. 


A  House 

LINED   WITH 

MINERAL 
WOOL 


«^r• 


As  shown 
in  these  sections,  is 
warm  in  winter,  cool  in 
summer,  and  is  thorough- 
ly deafened.  The  lining  is 
vermin  proof ;  neither  rats,  mice 
nor  insects  can  make  their  way 
through  or  live  in  it.  Hineral 
Wool  checks  the  spread  of  fire 
and  keeps  out  the  dampness. 


SAMPLE  AND   CIRCULAR  FREE 


Loagitudinal  Section 


Cross  Section  Through  Floor 


U.  S.  Mineral  Wool  Co. 

141  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


Telephone,  843  John 

THE  ROCKLAND  LAKE       ^ 
TRAP  ROCK  CO.  '^ 

Trap  PkOcK  for  Macadamizing, 
Concreting  and  Ballast  -^    -^ 

135  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


For  Over  60  Years 


=  Mrs.  Winslow's  \ 

\  Soothing  Syrup  = 

-  has    been    used     for    over     SIXTV  : 

:  YEARS   by    MILLIONS    of  Mothers  i 

i  for  their  CHILDREN  while  TEETH-  = 

:  ING,      with      perfect      success.      IT  ; 

'-  SOOTHES   the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  ^ 

:  the      GUMS,      ALLAYS      all     pain,  E 

:  CURES    WIND  COLIC,  and    is  the  : 

:  best  remedy  for  DIARRHCEA.     Sold  E 

I  by    Druggists    in   every    part    of    the  I 

:  world.      Be    sure   and    ask    for    Mrs.  : 

:  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  and   take  : 

:  no  other  kind.    25  Cents  a  Bottle.  I 


AnOidandWell-frled  Remedy 

Is  Your  Sight  Failing? 

If  so,  you  need  expert  professional 
attention  for  your  eyes.      Consult 

Prentice  optiost 

181    Broadway,    New    York 

First  floor  over  Dunlap^s  (take  elevator) 

The  difference  between  opticist,  oculist  and  optician  is  that 

the  former  ALONE  has  qualified  at  a 

school  of  technology 


Send  for  free  booklet  that  will  be  a  revelation  to  you 

The  One  Objection 

.\gent  (of  apartment  liouse);  I  think  you 
say  you  have  no  family  ? 

House-hunter:  Only  my  husband  and  my- 
self. My  husband's  father  will  live  with  us 
part  of  the  time,  but  he's  old  and  childish, 
and " 

Agent:  Childish?  I'm  sorry,  madam,  but  I 
can't  let  you  have  the  rooms. — Chicago  Tri- 
bune. 

«  * 

"Perhaps  we  ought  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on 
the  janitor's  head." 

"Well.  I  d  certainly  like  to  make  it  warm  for 
him." — Brooklyn  Life. 
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Wrought  Iron  Fence 
and  Entrance  Gates 


Wire  Fencing 
Ornamental  Iron  Work 


Telephone. 
4150  cortlandt 


S@QlMijnjpi 


MANUFACTUWERS    OF 


ji'      7  &9  Warrsri  St 

NEW  YORK. 


^c» 
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The  Choice  of  a  Suburban  Home 

By  HOWARD  PAYNE 


LiRI'ZAT  many  people  having' 
become  wearied  of  city  life 
anil  bavins'  decided  to  live 
in  the  suburbs,  use  too  lit- 
tle discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  a  locality  for  a 
home. 

Some  people  when  they 
leave  the  city  hastily  move  to  one  of  the 
first  nearby  towns  that  suggests  itself, 
and  then  imaoine  they  are  enjoying  sub- 
urban life  to  tlie  fullest  extent  because 
they  are  in  the  country. 

In  a  way  these  people  remind  me  of 
the  gay  young  ribbon  clerks  who  revel  in 
a  fifty-five-cent  French  talile  d'hote  din- 
ner on  Saturday  night  and  imagine  them- 
selves in  Paris. 

Those  who  would  not  hurriedlv  ilecide 
upon  a  place  in  which  to  pass  a  summer 
vacation  too  often  select  a  suburban 
home  without  giving  the  matter  the  de- 
liberate consideration  it  deserves.  To 
them  all  suburbs  look  alike. 

Manv  are  influenced  by  the  advice  of 
friends  who  live  in  the  suburbs,  and  it  is 
a  fact,  though  strange,  that  the  average 
man,  no  matter  how  conscientious  he  may 
lie  in  other  respects,  will  advise  and  even 
urge  his  friend  to  come  out  and  take  the 
house  next  to  him,  when  lie  knows  the 
locality  is  not  healthful,  and  that  in  many 
respects  the  town  is  lacking  in  the  (|uali- 
fications  that  an  attractive  suburb  should 
possess. 

The  brother  of  this  man  is  he  who  is 
constantly  comjilaining  to  his  boarding 
mistress,  but  who.  whenever  he  meets  a 
friend  looking  for  a  boarding  place,  af- 
firms that  his  boarding  house  cannot  be 


beaten  in  the  entire  city,  and  incarcerates 
his  friend  inside  it  if  possible.  This  pe- 
culiar phase  of  human  nature  has  caused' 
me  much  conjecture,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  satisfactorily  account  for  it. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  Buffalo,  I  encoun- 
tered one  of  this  type,  and  soon  found  I 
was  the  victim  of  mis]>laced  confidence. 
I  wished  to  live  in  the  suburbs,  and  was 
prom])tly  taken  in  tow  by  a  man  who 
Hved  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city  in  a  jilace 
that,  according  to  his  description,  closely 
resembled  the  (iarden  of  lulen.  Taking 
too  nnich  for  granted.  I  hired  a  house 
near  him.  remained  there  for  two  months 
and  then  returned  to  the  city.  The  air 
was  certainly  good,  but  there  was  no 
sewerage  system,  a  tub  bath  was  practi- 
cally out  of  the  (|uestion.  and  the  roads 
were  either  heavy  with  dust  or  ankle-deep 
in  nuul. 

.My  betrayer  was  not  a  real  estate  man, 
but  an  advertising  agent,  and  he  would 
have  undoubtedly  sacrificed  mnch  to  have 
prexenteil  me  from  suffering  financial  or 
moral  loss  frf)m  anv  other  cause. 

(  )ne  cannot  be  too  careful  in  learning 
all  the  facts  possible  about  the  suburb 
in  which  he  intends  to  locate.  .\  personal 
inspection  is  not  alone  always  sufficient. 
Appearances  are  .sometimes  deceitful,  and 
our  impressions  are  liable  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  coTidition  of  otir  stomachs  or 
livers,  or  the  state  of  the  weather  prevail- 
ing at  the  time  of  our  first  visit. 

.\  real  estate  agent  who  is  a  friend  of 
mine  and  who  sells  many  houses  in  tlie 
suburbs  never  shows  property  to  an  in- 
tending purchaser  on  a  rainy  day,  and  al- 
ways,  when   practicable,   invites   in's  cus- 
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tomer    to    a    good    lunch    before    bc!.iii- 
ning  a  tour  of  inspection. 

It  is  not  essential  to  impress  the  neces- 
sity of  good  schools,  roads,  water  and 
other  matters  upon  the  reader.  He  al- 
ready appreciates  their  importance,  but 
he  should  thoroughly  satisfy  himself  that 
they  do  exist  in  the  town  he  intends  to 
locate  in  before  he  signs  the  papers.  He 
should  not  take  too  much  for  granted 
from  what  real  estate  men  and  well- 
meaning  but  erring  friends  tell  him. 

Moving  into  the  suburbs  is  an  im- 
portant matter  for  a  family  man,  even  if 
he  leases  and  does  not  buy  a  house,  and 
suburban  or  home  moving  is  much  differ- 
ent from  moving  from  one  city  flat  to  an- 
other. The  time  involved  in  deciding  upon 
the  locality  and  the  house,  and  the  e.x- 
pense  and  annoyance  of  moving  are  not 
always  matters  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. Most  suburbanites  have  gardens, 
even  if  they  are  small,  and  nearly  all  make 
at  least  humble  attempts  toward  growing 
flowers  and  planting  fruit  and  other  trees. 
The  furniture  of  a  citv  flat  can  be  satis- 


factorily arranged  in  almost  any  other 
flat,  but  the  same  is  not  the  case  with  the 
furniture  of  a  suburban  house  or  cottage. 
There  is  a  much  greater  diversity  of  size 
of  rooms  and  their  arrangement  in  sub- 
urban houses  than  in  city  flats,  and  when 
the  suburbanite  moves  it  is  often  difificult 
to  advantageously  arrange  his  furniture 
in  the  new  house.  Many  articles  of 
furniture  don't  "fit" — and  this  is  espe- 
cially so  in  Queen  Anne  cottages — and 
in  many  cases  much  new  furniture  must 
be  purchased. 

Aside  from  this  it  is  unpleasant  to 
leave  a  suburban  home  on  account  of  im- 
pure water,  unsatisfactory  schools  or  for 
any  cause,  in  fact.  A  flat  is  a  flat,  but 
a  suburban  house  is  a  home  with  a  capi- 
tal H,  and  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  be 
utterly  without  sentiment  somehow  dis- 
likes to  "pull  up  stakes"  and  depart,  leav- 
ing the  fernery  and  the  strawberry  patch 
and  the  cherry  tree  he  has  planted  to  an 
incoming  family  of  strangers.  So  for 
many  reasons  it  is  well  to  exercise  great 
care  in  the  selection  of  a  suburban  Home. 


The  Pace  That  Kills 


REPORT  that  the  State 
census  which  was  taken 
last  June  will  show  that 
New  York  City  has  now 
some  4,265,000  inhabi- 
tants has  started  certain 
critics  again  to  complain 
tiiat  life  in  the  metropolis 
Is  becoming  too  intense.  Says  a  \\riter 
in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

Once  more  they  say  New  York  should 
regard  its  rapid  growth  of  population  with 
less  pride  than  alarm.  Once  more  they  ac- 
cuse its  people  of  trying  to  crowd  too  much 
action  into  too  little  time,  and  explain  that 
the  heart  failures,  the  nervous  prostrations 
and  the  suicides,  which  are  increasing  much 
faster  than  the  population,  are  only  natural 
penalties. 

There  is  more  or  less  truth  in  such  moral- 
izing. That  New  Yorkers  are  prone  to  tax 
their  brains  and  bodies  to  the  danger  point 
cannot  be  gainsaid;  yet,  after  all.  is  it  any 
wonder  when  we  consider  how  rapidly 
things  happen  here?  Every  fifty-five  sec- 
onds, for  instance,  a  train  reaches  this  city 
and  unloads  its  passengers.  Every  forty- 
eight  minutes  a  ship  enters  the  harbor, 
either  from  a  foreign  country  or  a  coast 
port,  and  the  little  community  which  has 
lived   within    its   sides    adds   so   much    more 


mental  impetus  to  the  great  community  in 
which  it  is  absorbed.  Every  forty  seconds 
an  immigrant  enters  this  city,  and  every 
two  and  two-thirds  minutes  one  makes  his 
liome  here. 

Cupid,  too,  adds  to  the  city's  restlessness. 
Every  thirteen  minutes  he  persuades  a  man 
and  woman  to  marry.  Every  six  minutes  a 
child  is  born.  Death  also  in  New  York 
moves  rapidly  and  resistlessly.  Every  seven 
minutes  it  starts  another  funeral  through 
the  streets.  Every  hour  and  three-quarters 
it  strikes  some  one  down  in  an  accident; 
every  ten  hours  it  drives  somebody  to  sui- 
cide, and  every  two  days  it  commits  murder. 

The  Tribune  does  not  agree  with 
those  who  would  make  it  appear  that  all 
the  dangers  of  city  life  arise  simply  from 
the  rapidly  increasing  population  and 
that  the  only  salvation  for  New  York 
lies  in  checking  its  growth.  "It  is  by 
expansion  and  not  stagnation  that  New 
York  can  become  healthier  and  saner." 
The  Tribune  believes  that  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  to  induce  the 
crowded  urban  population  to  spread  out 
to  the  suburbs,  where,  as  one  eminent 
sociologist  has  expressed  it,  "it  can 
breathe  more  air." 
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Elizabeth :  A  City  of  Country  Homes 


By  LOUIE  E.  HENDRICKSON 


DT  every  one  is  endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  the 
pioneer.  To  many  who 
have  Hved  all  their  lives  in 
a  great  city  the  idea  of  re- 
siding in  a  small  com- 
munity is  distasteful.  .Much 
as  one  may  enjoy  the  free- 
dom of  the  country  and  much  as  one  may 
fret  at  the  discomforts  that  beset  the 
man  of  moderate  means  in  a  great  city 
like  New  York — the  crowded  cars  that 
carry  him  to  and  from  his  business,  the 
crowded  flat,  the  absence  of  a  yard  in 
which  the  children  can  romp  and  play, 
the  tyranny  of  the  janitor,  the  cost  of 
living,  the  noises  that  disturb  one's  rest 
at  night — much  as  one  may  fret  at  all 
this  the  city-bred  man  too  often  feels  that 
after  all  such  a  life  is  preferable  to  being 
immured   in   a   little  village  lacking   the 


amusements  and  the  conveniences  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed.  Such  a 
person  it  must  have  been  who  said  he 
would  be  perfectly  happy  if  he  could  only 
have  a  farm  on  Broadway.  This  ideal 
— the  freedom  of  the  country  with  the 
conveniences  of  city  life — is  realized  in 
the  city  of  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth  is  really  a  city — a  city  of 
60,000  inhabitants,  with  important  manu- 
facturing industries,  department  stores, 
theaters,  clubs,  military  organizations 
and  all  those  attributes  of  social  life  that 
the  city-bred  man  is  apt  to  feel  he  can- 
not dispense  with ;  but  it  is  a  city  about 
which  the  charm  of  the  country  still  lin- 
gers. Nature  has  not  been  stamped  out 
here,  but  embellished.  The  streets  are 
shaded  with  rows  of  handsome  trees  and 
the  houses  surrounded  with  lawns  and 
gardens.     No  sky-scrapers  shut  out  the 
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sunlight ;  the  air  is  pure  and  bracing 
with  the  saltness  of  the  sea ;  the  stilhiess 
of  the  night  is  unbroken  by  the  rumble 
of  elevated  trains.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  Elizabeth  may  be  truly  described 
as  a  city  of  country  homes — the  real  nis 
in  tirbe. 

Of  the  many  suburban  towns  located 
along  the  line  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  Elizabeth  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est in  historic  interest.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  existing  European  settlement 
in  New  Jersey,  the  land  occupied  by  the 
city  having  been  purchased  from  the  In- 
dians in  1664.  Captain  Phillip  Carteret 
—after  whose  wife,  Lady  Elizabeth  Car- 
teret, the  citv  was  named — landed  here 
in  1665  and  here  in  October,  1746. 
Princeton  College  was  founded.  The 
news  of  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  In- 
dependence was  received  in  Elizabeth  on 
April  20,  1775,  one  day  after  the  Battle 
of  Lexington,  and  manv  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  men  who  made  history  in  "the 
times  that  tried  men's  souls"  still  live  in 
Elizabeth,  or  "Betsytown,"  as  the  older 
inhabitants  affectionately  call  it.  Of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence several  claimed  Elizabeth  as  their 
home  and  here  also  resided  the  "fighting 
chaplain,'"  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  who  fell 
battling  against  King  George.  The  Bat- 
tle of  Elizabethtown  was  fought  at  the 


Another  View  of 
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Cross  Roads  on  June  8,  1780,  and  a  hand- 
some monument,  recently  erected,  now 
marks  the  scene  of  the  conflict.  General 
Washington  passed  through  Elizabeth 
April  30,  1789,  on  his  way  to  New  York 
to  be  inaugurated,  and  some  of  the  old 
houses  that  were  gay  with  bunting  on 
that  day  may  still  be  seen  here.  The 
Boudinot  house,  on  East  Jersey  street, 
home  of  Elias  Boudinot,  president  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  is  now  used  as  a 
home  for  aged  women.  Liberty  Hall, 
formerly  the  home  of  Governor  Living- 
ston, is  to-day  occupied  as  a  residence 
bv  Congressman  John  Kean.  Of  a  later 
epoch  is  the  former  homestead  of  Gen- 
eral Winfield  Scott,  the  hero  of  two  wars, 
which  still  stands  at  the  junction  of  East 
Terscv  street  and  Madison  avenue. 
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Intcrcsling  as  these  relics  of  bygone 
times  are  to  the  student  of  history  the 
home-seeker  of  to-day  is  naturally  more 
concerned  with  the  Elizabeth  of  the  pres- 
ent, and  it  may  be  well  to  say  here  that 
Elizabeth,  in  spite  of  its  antiquity,  is  es- 
sentially a  nnxlern  town.  Located  on 
tide  water,  with  the  rolling  country  back 
of  it,  the  city  lines  form  a  crescent  ex- 
tending from  Newark  Bay  to  Staten  Is- 
land Sound.  Xearlyall  the  manufacturing 
interests  are   concentrated   at  the   water 


acterislics  and  advantages  of  the  city  of 
Elizabeth  are  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  this  article,  but  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  no  city  of  its  size  possesses  greater 
natural  advantages  and  few,  if  any,  can 
compare  with  it  as  a  place  of  residence 
for  one  who  wishes  to  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  country  life  and  yet  be  able  to  run  in 
to  New  York  in  a  few  minutes  whether 
for  business  or  pleasure. 

Among   the   more   important   features 
that  make  Elizabeth  a  most  desirable  lo- 


front  in  what  is  known  as  the  Port  dis- 
trict, i'he  city  is  only  twelve  and  a  half 
miles  distant  from  New  York,  a  triHe 
less  than  the  distance  between  the  Bat- 
tery and  the  Harlem  River,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence commuters  to  Elizabeth  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  low  railroad  fares.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-four  trains  a  day 
pass  over  tlie  lines  of  the  New  Jersey 
Central  Railroad  between  Elizabeth  and 
New  York,  and  in  addition  to  the  main 
station  this  railroad  maintains  within  tiie 
corporate  limits  of  the  town  three  sub- 
stations— I'llizabethiiort.  Sjiring  Street 
and  Elizabeth  .\venue — for  the  benefit  of 
residents  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
city. 

Detailed  descrijitions  of  all   the  char- 
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cation  for  the  home-seeker  are  its  reason- 
able rents  ( good  houses  can  be  rented 
for  from  twentv  to  fiftv  dollars  a  nionth 
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or  purchased  on  easy  terms  from  $2,000 
upwards )  ;  its  well-paved  and  brightly 
lighted  streets ;  its  abundant  water  sup- 
ply, which  is  obtained  from  driven  wells 
outside  the  city  limits,  and  its  excellent 
sewerage  system.  The  city  possesses  both 
gas  and  electricity  and  a  system  of  trol- 
ley cars  that  extend  not  only  to  every 
part  of  the  town  but  to  neighboring 
towns  as  well.  The  municipal  organiza- 
tion embraces  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, the  latter  consisting  of  six  com- 
panies equipped  with  every  modern  ap- 
pliance for  fighting  fires  and  protecting 
life  and  property ;  an  efficient  Board  of 
Health ;  several  militia  companies  pro- 
vided with  good  armories,  and  excellent 
public  schools.  Dr.  W.  J-  Shearer,  su- 
perintendent of  public  schools  for  Eliza- 
beth and  Union  county,  is  an  educator  of 
national  reputation  and  his  methods  of 
instruction  have  been  widely  adopted  in 
the  schools  of  other  cities. 

Of  churches,  Elizabeth  possesses  forty, 
embracing  all  denominations.  There  are 
four  hospitals  in  the  city,  two  parks  and 
an  excellent  public  library,  occupying  its 
own  building  on  Broad  street.  Lack  of 
space  forbids  more  than  the  bare  mention 
of  the  man}'  excellent  stores  and  markets, 
the  banks  and  trust  companies,  building 
and  loan  afsociations,  the  lodges  of  nearly 
every  known  order,  the  theaters  and 
newspapers,  of  which  there  are  three 
printed  in  English  and  one  in  the  German 
language. 

No  sketch  of  Elizabeth  would  be  com- 
plete that  omitted  mention  of  its  clubs, 
for  the  city  is  deservedly  famous  for  its 
social  activity.  Altogether  Elizabeth 
possesses    between    clubs    and    societies 


something  like  two  hundred  social  or- 
ganizations, among  which  the  most 
prominent  are  the  Town  and  County 
Club,  the  Elizabeth  Club,  the  Suburban 
Club,  the  Mattano  Club,  the  Bachelors' 
Club,  the  Star  Athletic  Club  and  the 
Union  County  Hounds.  Mention  ought 
also  to  be  made  of  the  Edward  Clark  Club 
and  the  Elizabeth  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  for  which 
a  handsome  building  is  now  being  erected 
downtown  at  the  corner  of  East  Jersey 
and  Second  streets.  Golf  and  tennis  are 
the  popular  outdoor  sports  of  Elizabeth 
club  members.  For  indoor  amusement 
most  of  the  clubhouses  are  furnished  with 
bowling  alleys  and  billiard-rooms,  some 
with  swimming  tanks  and  in  nearly  all 
comfortable  quarters  are  provided  for 
devotees  of  chess  and  whist. 

None  of  the  creature  comforts  of  city 
life  are  lacking  in  Elizabeth,  but  the  dis- 
comforts that  one  nnist  put  up  with  in 
the  metropolis  are  happily  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  With  New  York  so 
near  at  hand  that  one  can  run  in  and  out 
at  pleasure  it  is  difficult  for  a  resident  of 
Elizabeth  to  understand  why  people  per- 
sist in  paying  more  for  an  uncomfortable 
flat  than  his  own  commodious  house  costs 
him.  Ignorance  of  just  what  suburban 
life  really  means  accounts  for  this  in 
manv  cases.  The  changes  wrought  in  the 
conditions  of  suburban  life  within  recent 
years  have  been  so  great  that  many  per- 
sons well  informed  on  other  matters  may 
well  be  excused  if  they  have  not  been  able 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  march  of  im- 
provements. To  such  persons  Elizabeth 
holds  out  a  welcoming  hand,  confident 
that  the  home-seeker  will  find  within  her 
borders  a  habitation  such  as  he  desires. 
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The  Country  Club  and  Its  Influence  Upon  American 

Social  Life 


By   GUSTAV   KOBBE 


(JME  years  ago,  before  the 
days  of  country  clubs — 
and  of  golf — 1  resided  in 
a  suburb.  I  had  intended 
saying  that  I  lived  there, 
but  after  due  considera- 
tion have  refrained  from 
using  lliat  t  e  r  m.  For 
"living"  in  that  suijurb  more  nearly  re- 
sembled premature  burial. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  little  com- 
munity managed  temporarily  to  resusci- 
tate itself.  There  was  a  very  pretty  ca- 
sino with  a  hall  for  dancing  and  a  stage. 
Most  of  the  time  its  doors  were  locked 
as  tightly  as  the  portals  of  a  tomb.  Dur- 
ing these  long  periods  it  was  of  no  use 
to  the  place.  It  was  merely  a  building 
— a  shell  of  brick,  stucco,  and  slate,  with 
no  sound  of  merriment  within. 

At  long  intervals,  however — say  about 
everv     three     months — the     communitv 


would,  as  if  through  the  action  of  un- 
conscious cerebration,  rouse  itself  from 
its  coma,  and,  by  a  common  impulse  of 
desperation,  proceed  to  convince  itself 
that  it  still  was  alive.  It  appointed  a  re- 
ception committee,  the  casino  was  un- 
locked, decorated  with  plants  and  dra- 
peries— and  beautifully,  too — and  the 
community  gave  a  dance.  Then,  as  if 
dazed  by  its  own  temerity,  it  lapsed  again 
into  its  usual  coma,  varied  only  by  occa- 
sional small  dinners  at  which  one  met  the 
same  people  and  always  heard  the  same 
things  about  the  same  babies.  But  that 
casino  served  a  useful  purpose.  .\t 
stated  intervals  it  enabled  a  community 
to  prove  to  its  own  satisfaction  that  it 
was  not  yet  ready  to  he  invited  to  its 
own  funeral. 

Now  this  suburb,  partly  through  its 
own  charms  and  the  taste  with  which  its 
founder  planned   and  laid  it  out.  partly 
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through  the  influence  of  a  very  flourish- 
ing country  club  in  Us  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, has  become  a  Hve  httle  place — 
so  busy  enjoying  itself  that  its  residents 
probably  have  quite  forgotten  the  time 
when  two  or  three  dances  at  a  casino, 
which  betweentimes  was  locked  up,  con- 
stituted the  annual  sum  total  of  com- 
munal enjoyment.  Yet  that  casino,  as 
then  conducted,  was  a  type  of  the  tenta- 
tive American  country  club  before  it  was 
made  the  center  of  some  popular  sport. 
After  that  it  gradually  became  the  cen- 
ter of  much  incidental  social  activity. 

The  old-time  casino — for  ten  years  ago 
is  "old-time"  in  the  history  of  the  clubs 
which  now  fairly  swarm  all  over  the 
L'nited  States — played  a  small  part  in  so- 
cial life  compared  with  the  modern 
country  club.  Then  the  country  resident 
was  such  in  name  only.  Projected  at 
half-past  seven  in  the  morning  through 
twcntv  or  thirty  miles  of  space,  more  or 
less  tunneled  and  odoriferous,  and  back 
again  in  the  evening,  he  was  fit  for  noth- 
ing but  to  "rest  up"  in  order  to  stand 
the  same  experience  the  following  day. 
To  live  in  the  countrv  simply  meant  to 
sleep  there.  The  balance  of  the  sub- 
urban resident's  existence  was  divided 
between  express  trains  and  the  citv.  But 
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with  the  introduction  of  sport  as  a  fea- 
ture of  country  life — and  especially  of 
that  sensible,  democratic,  and  reasonably 
economical  sport,  golf — and  the  general 
adoption  of  the  Saturday-  half-holiday, 
it  is  remarkable  how  much  time  the  coun- 
try resident  finds  he  can  give  to  health- 
ful outdoor  exercise  and  social  recrea- 
tifin.  The  nation  is  beginning  to  find  as 
much  fascination  in  driving  a  golf  ball  as 
in  driving  a  bargain.  There  is  as  much 
difference  between  country  life  before  the 
establishment  of  the  country  club  and 
now,  as  between  the  old-time  crawling 
family  hack  and  the  smart  turnout  which 
drives  up  to  the  station  and  has  to  be 
kept  well  in  hand  lest  it  start  off  while 
you  still  have  one  foot  on  the  step. 

The  growth  of  outdoor  amusement 
and  the  consequent  increasing  physical 
snap  and  vigor  of  American  men  and 
women  has  been  one  of  the  striking  phe- 
nomena of  the  past  decade.  Understand, 
the  country  club  is  an  outcome  of  the 
growing  love  of  sport :  not  sport  of  the 
countrv  club.  But  alongside  of  sport 
there  has  sprung  up  e  very  agreeable  so- 
cial activity  in  countrv  club  life.  Nor 
is  it  without  its  important  sociological 
bearing.  Tn  this  dav.  which  is  marked 
by  a  vast  increase  of  city  population,  it 
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tends  to  act  as  a  check  upon  pernicious 
physical  restrictions.  For  it  draws,  if 
only  at  intervals,  large  numbers  from 
the  city  to  the  suburbs. 

Right  here  is  the  special  point  of  the 
country  club.  It  really  is  not  a  country 
club  at  all,  but  a  suburban  one.  Of 
course  this  statement  is  subject  to  ex- 
ceptions, r.ut  most  of  these  are  summer 
clubs  which  are  closed,  or  practically  so, 
during  the  winter.  They  are  country 
clubs  in  the  sense  that  one  cannot  com- 
fortably reach  them  from  the  city  for  an 
afternoon's  outing  and  get  back  again. 
I'lUt  they  are  not  country  clubs  in  that 
they  are  the  sporting  and  social  center  of 
a  large  rural  territory.  They  are  not 
outgrowths  of  the  yearnings  on  the  part 
of  a  real  local  community  for  sporty  re- 
creation and  social  intercourse.  For  the 
real  local  coninuinity  is  engaged  in  catch- 
ing fish,  building  boats,  waiting  at  the 
wharf  for  the  steamboat  to  come  in,  sav- 
ing people  from  wrecks,  eating  pics  and 
crullers,  weaving  rag  carpets,  and  spin- 
ning yarns   in   the   country   store.      The 


club  exists  for  a  summer  colony,  which, 
though  it  appear  regularly  with  the  ides 
of  A  lay,  vanishes  expeditiously  with  the 
calends  of  October,  leaving  no  one  be- 
hind save  the  caretaker  and  the  caddies 
(if,  as  usually  is  the  case,  it  be  primarily 
a  golf  club)  and  a  few  occasional  en- 
thusiasts, who,  when  snow  comes,  play 
with  red-painted  balls. 

But  the  real,  all-the-year-round  coun- 
try club,  so-called,  is,  strictly  speaking, 
suburban,  and  owes  its  importance  soci- 
ologically to  that  fact.  It  exists  because 
the  .American  who  does  business  in  a  city, 
or  lives  there,  has  been  seized  with  an 
uncontrollable  and  most  commendable 
desire  to  be  outdoors :  and  it  promises  to 
be  the  safety-valve  of  an  overworked  na- 
tion. 

AN'hoevcr  thinks  that  the  country  club 
is  an  American  imitation  of  something 
English  and  had  its  origin  in  Anglo- 
mania is  greatly  mistaken.  Even  those 
clubs  which  owe  their  origin  to  cross- 
country hunting  are  not  open  to  the 
charge.     Fox-hunting  is  an  old  sport  in 
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the  South.  George  Washington  rode  to 
hounds,  and  he  certainly  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  Anglomania.  Philadelphia, 
which  is  sometimes  twigged  with  being 
rather  a  sleepv  community,  has  had  very 
wide-awake  meets  for  over  a  century.  In 
England  the  necessity  for  the  specialized 
type  of  country  or  suburban  club  which 
we  have  developed  does  not  seem  to  ex- 
ist. Every  English  country-seat  prac- 
tically is  a'  country  club  for  its  owner's 
friends.  There  they  find  mounts  for  the 
hunt,  which  in  England  is  cultivated  very 
much  more  as  a  matter  of  course  than 
here,  where,  with  the  zeal  with  which  we 
go  into  anything  we  once  take  up,  we 
have  developed  cross-country  hunting 
into  rather  an  expensive  sport. 

Yet  the  special  feature  of  the  Ameri- 
can hunt  clubs— the  drag— shows  their 
relation  to  the  city  an.l  brings  into  promi- 
nence the  peculiar  suburban  character  of 
the   American   country   club.     The   city 
man  who  goes  down  to  Hempstead  in 
the   afternoon  because   he   wants   to   be 
well  shaken  up  for  thirty  minutes   fol- 
lowing the  Meadow  Brook  hounds  over 
turf,  stone,  and  timber,  must  have  his 
run   for  a  certainty.     It  is   not   always 
possible  to  start  a  live  fox  from  cover 
even  in  a  country  where  foxes  abound. 
The  English  country  gentleman's  friends, 
if  disappointed  one  day,  can  try  again 
the  next.     But  the  American  city  man, 
who  has  snatched  a  few  hours  from  an 
afternoon  and  who  mav  have  to  be  at  his 
office  the  next  morning,  must  have  what 
he  is  after  on  the  spot ;  and  with  the  drag 
he  gets  it.     The  writer  who  starts  off 
with  reference  to  the  "wily  aniseed  bag" 
is  coming  a  cropper  early  in  the  run,  for 
he  shows  his  utter  ignorance  of  what  he 
is  attempting  to  write  about.    However, 
these  clubs  are  too  much  the  exception 
and  too  expensive  in  the  sport  and  so- 
ciety thev  oflfer  to  be  properly  classed 
with  the  typical  country  or  suburban  club 
I  have  in  mind. 

A  club  which  offers  relief  from  the 
great  strain  of  important  public  questions 
to  people  hidi  in  official  life  at  the  Na- 
tional Capital  is  the  Chew  Chase,  named 
from  the  Washington  suburban  summer 
settlement  in  which  it  is  located.  It  is 
a  hunt  club,  with  all  the  other  features  a 
suburban  club  can  offer.  It  has  tennis 
courts    and    enthusiastically    patronized 


golf  links,  besides  a  charming  clubhouse 
which  is  the  center  of  much  rational  so- 
cial recreation.  The  house  itself  has  an 
air  of  good  breeding.  It  is  an  old  Mary- 
land mansion  with  porticoes  and  broad 
verandas,  and  has  been  left  as  it  was  in 
Colonial  days,  except  for  a  wing  with  a 
ballroom  which  has  been  added.  A  near- 
by grove  has  been  found  delightful  dur- 
ing the  summer  sultriness  for  al  fresco 
teas  and  suppers. 

But  it  is  golf  which  more  than  any 
other  sport  or  social  attraction  has  here, 
as  everywhere  else,  made  the  club  gen- 
erally useful  to  its  members.  Many 
prominent  public  men  are  devotees  of  the 
game,  and  find  in  it  great  relaxation  from 
"the  severe  strain  of  official  life.  The  jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  do  not  consider  themselves  laps- 
ing too  much  from  their  dignity  when 
wielding  a  mashie,  or  fear  that  they  may 
get  into  legal  bunker  at  their  next  ses- 
sion if  they  devote  too  much  time  to 
lofting  a  stymie. 

To  golf  more  than  any  other  game  this 
country  owes  its  ever-increasing  love  of 
outdoor  recreation.  No  hotel  man  would 
think  of  building  a  winter  or  summer 
house  unless  he  first  considered  its  loca- 
tion \vith  regard  to  the  golf  links,  or 
would  think  of  undertaking  to  start  a 
new  resort  without  having  links  laid  out 
before  opening  his  house.  Golf  is  the 
most  rational  sport  in  which  man  or 
woman,  young  or  old,  can  take  part ;  and 
as  between  man  and  woman,  it  is  de- 
lightfully chummy,  for  it  takes  women 
outdoors  as  well  as  men,  and  often  takes 
them  out  tos^ether. 

The  country  must  have  been  just  ripe 
for  golf,  since  it  spread  like  wildfire 
when  once  it  got  a  good  start.  A  maga- 
zine article  on  country  clubs  written 
onlv  seven  vears  ago  barelv  mentioned 
golf,  and.  if  I  remember  it  correctly, 
does  not  refer  to  a  single  golf  club.  It 
is  devoted  to  a  few  hunt  and  polo  clubs. 
In  number  these  do  not  appear  to  have 
increased  much  since  then.  "The  cor- 
nerstone of  the  country  club  is  horse," 
savs  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question. 
Were  he  writing  now  he  would  say  that 
not  only  the  cornerstone,  but  the  cellar, 
the  ground  floor,  the  bel-etage,  the  attic, 
the  roof,  and  the  chimney-pots  of  the 
country  club  was  golf.— T/jr  Outlook. 
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Indian  Relics  at  Plainfield 


By  GEORGE  H.  FOUNTAIN 


KEEN  BROOK  divides  the 
city  of  Plainfield,  and  in 
the  western  limits  of  the 
city  it  flows  at  the  base  of 
bold  sand  and  gravel 
bluffs.  Numerous  springs 
are  found  all  along  these 
bluffs,  and  whenever  you 
find  a  spring,  there,  with  careful  search, 
you  will  find  traces  of  the  Indian.  There 
were  two  principal  settlements  or  en- 
campments of  the  Indians  on  Green 
Brook :  one  between  Grant  and  Clinton 
avenues,  and  the  other  some  three  and 
one-half  miles  further  down  the  stream. 
It  is  on  these  two  sites  that  I  have  found 
most  of  my  relics.  The  camp  or  village 
sites  are  easily  located  by  the  character  of 
the  stones  and  implements  found  there. 

The  Raritan  Indian  did  not  build  the 
typical,  picturesque  wigwam  of  our 
school  books,  fantastically  painted,  and 
ornamented  with  scalps,  but  dwelt  in 
huts,  made  of  grass,  branches  of  trees  and 
mud  ;  upright  forks  were  driven  into  the 
ground  with  ridgepoles  laid  across. 

Their  permanent  villages  were  some- 
times enclosed  in  stockades.   Their  hearth 


or  fireplace  consisted  of  a  circular  pave- 
ment of  stones,  hence  a  great  quantity  of 
fire-burnt  stones  would  mark  the  location 
of  their  village. 

Another  indication  is  the  number  of 
round  pebbles  or  cobble  stones,  varying 
in  size  from  2  to  8  and  10  inches  in 
diameter,  showing  the  wear  of  constant 
grinding;  I  have  picked  up  eight  or  ten 
of  these  grinders  in  a  space  of  150  feet 
square;  they  were  used  in  grinding  corn, 
nuts  and  berries.  I  have  one  which 
shows  evidence  of  years  of  use,  as  it  is 
worn  down  nearly  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  from  its  original  spherical  form ;  the 
back  of  it  was  evidently  used  as  a  nut- 
cracker, as  it  is  battered  and  scratched. 

Found  in  conjunction  witii  these  grind- 
ers were  a  certain  class  of  fiat,  circular 
stones,  7  or  8  inches  in  diameter  and  2 
or  3  inches  thick.  They  seem  to  have 
been  used  as  griddles,  for  baking  cakes, 
flapjacks,  as  we  call  them,  pone  or  hoe 
cake,  as  they  are  called  in  the  South.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  colored  people 
of  the  South  learned  how  to  make  their 
hoe  cake  from  the  Indians.  The  Indians 
were  known  to  make  ionnicN-;  to  the  sea- 
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shore  for  clams  and  oysters,  and  il  is  also 
said  that  they  dried  them  on  strings  and 
carried  them  I)ack  to  their  homes  for  fu- 
ture use. 

They  also  used  long  cxlinclrical  pestles, 
for  grinding  or  pounding  their  corn. 
Their  mortars  or  grinding  pots  were 
sometimes  of  stone,  Init  more  frequently 
a  hollowed  out  stump  or  log  of  wood  ; 
very  few  stone  mortars  have  been  found 
in  this  neighborlioood,  although  in  the 
Notch  in  the  mountains  back  of  Plain- 
field,  on  the  road  to  Washingtonville,  is 
an  excavation  in  the  trap  rock,  of  a  dish 
or  basin  shape,  said  to  have  been  an  In- 
dian corn  mill,  and  to  wliich  the  Indians 
from  the  surrounding  country  came. 

The  knives  or  cutting  tools  are  of 
various  shapes.  I  have  one  in  my  posses- 
sion, of  what  is  called  the  "sheaf  of 
wheat"  pattern,  that  is  discolored  with 
what  appears  to  be  blood ;  in  fact,  I  have 
several  arrow.s  and  spear  points,  similarly 
discolored  ;  one  spear  point  in  particular, 
4  inches  long  bv  i''2  inches  wide,  plainly 


shows  blood  discoloration.  Some  of  the 
leaf-shaped  knives  have  edges  keen 
enough  to  cut  the  flesh  with  very  light 
pressure.  A  very  interesting  tool  in  my 
cabinet  is  a  bowstring  dresser,  which  I 
found  on  the  Grant  avenue  site.  It  is  a 
diamond-shaped  stone,  ^y^  inches  long 
by  ij4  inches  wide,  soft  and  chalky.  It 
was  doubtless  held  firmly  in  one  hand, 
and  the  gut  or  sinew  was  drawn  over  it, 
in  a  similar  manner  as  a  machinist  draws 
a  piece  of  wire  over  a  smooth  bit  of  iron 
to  take  out  the  kinks ;  the  furrows  are 
plainly  visible. 

In  the  same  class  with  the  bowstring 
dresser,  I  might  mention  the  skin 
scrapers  and  finishers.  The  scrapers  vary 
in  size  from  i  to  6  or  7  inches,  and  are 
usually  pear-shaped  with  beveled  edges, 
so  that  they  do  not  mar  or  cut  the  skin, 
but  scrape  ofif  the  hair  or  fatty  matter 
smoothly.  The  skin  finishers  or  polishers 
are  smooth  implements,  6  or  7  inches  long 
by  2  inches  wide,  flat  on  the  under  side, 
but  convex  on  the  upper. 

The  village  sites  also  furnish  a  great 
number  of  "cup  stones."  These  stones 
are  irregular  pebbles,  or  pieces  of  sand- 
stone, having  a  number  of  cup-like  de- 
pressions in  each  flat  surface ;  sometimes 
the  depressions  merge  into  each  other.  I 
have  one  stone  that  has  five  depressions 
in  it.  The  use  of  these  cup  stones  is  still 
p  disjiuted  question  among  archseologists. 
\\'ithout  going  into  a  discussion  of  the 
subject,  I  would  merely  say  there  are  two 
uses  which  are  advanced  as  reasonable. 
One  is  that  they  were  used  as  holders  for 
cracking  nuts,  and  the  other  as  fire  drills. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  cup  stones 
are  found  all  over  the  world,  and  their  use 
seems  to  have  been  the  common  property 
of  ancient  man.  Another  implement 
found  in  great  numbers  is  the  pebble 
hammer  stone :  these  all  show  batterer' 
edges,  and  it  is  plainlv  seen  that  they  were 
used  as  hammers.  Some  were  doubtless 
used  in  breaking  bones  to  extract  the 
marrow,  and  others  were  used  in  the 
mamifacture  of  their  arrow  points  and 
other  tools. 

These  latter  usuall\'  have  slight  depres- 
sions in  the  center  on  each  side,  giving 
the  thumb  and  first  finger  a  better  grip. 
One  in  my  collection  plainly  shows  de- 
pressions for  all  five  fingers. 
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Hamiiier  stones  are  composed  mostly 
of  slate  or  sandstone,  and  arc  usually 
drilled  completely  through  for  the  attach- 
ment of  a  handle,  although  I  have  several 
which  were  attached  to  their  handles  by 
withes.  They  are  of  dilterent  shapes, 
some  almost  identical  in  form  with  a 
modern  pick-axe,  others  heart-shaped, 
and  yet  others  like  a  butterfly  with  out- 
spread wings,  while  some  are  simply  ob- 
long stones,  with  a  hole  drilled  through. 

The  drilling  was  evidently  done  with  a 
hollow  bone  or  reed.  The  longest  drilling 
I  have  is  some  4  inches.  One  very  in- 
teresting specimen  is  complete,  as  far  as 
the  form  goes,  but  the  drilling  is  just 
commenced ;  the  stone  is  3J5/^  inches  long, 
and  134  inches  thick;  the  ancient  work- 
man started  in  bravely  with  his  work,  but 
stopped  when  he  had  gone  an  eighth  of 
an  inch,  and  the  drilling  plainly  shows 
the  little  ni]Ji)le  or  core  left  by  the  holJow 
of  the  reed  or  bone. 

Flint  drills  were  also  used  for  short 
work,  and  I  have  a  fragment  of  a  soap- 
stone  bowl,  which  is  drilled  with  a  point- 
ed or  stone  drill.  The  workman  in  this 
case  did  not  attempt  to  drill  completely 
through  the  stone,  but  drilled  from  botli 
sides :  he  did  not  "center"  exactly,  but 
managed  to  make  both  holes  meet.  These 
holes  are  very  interesting,  as  they  have 
the  appearance  of  being  countersunk. 
Time  evidently  fell  lightly  around  the  red 
man,  and  did  not  seem  to  count  for  much 
\\'ith  the  labor  of  the  lodge  and  cornfield 
tlirow  II  u])on  liis  squaw,  the  noble  red 
lord  of  creation  spent  his  time,  when 
neither  hunting,  fishing  nor  fighting,  in 
whittling  out.  as  we  would  say.  some 
delicate  arrow  or  spear  point,  or  drilling 
some  stone  to  be  used  as  the  mark  of  his 
distinction  or  pride. 

That  the  Indian  of  Phiinfield  bad  pride 
I  have  no  doubt,  for  1  have  in  my  collec- 
tion a  small  mortar  or  saucer-shaped 
stone,  with  a  hollow  about  the  size  of  a 
50-cent  piece  and  a  pestle  of  correspond- 
ing size — about  3  inches  long — in  which 
he  no  doubt  ground  the  paint  or  clay  with 
which  lie  beautified  his  countenance  for 
the  admiration  of  the  ladies  or  the  terror 
of  his  enemies. 

There  are  many  evidences  that  in  those 
times  the  streams  and  brooks  of  Plainficld 
were  far  larger  and  more  numerous  than 


at  the  i)resent  day.  On  the  banks  of  one 
of  the  dry  water  courses  near  my  home  I 
found  a  fish  spear,  over  4  inches  in 
length,  made  of  a  hard,  blue  sandstone, 
and  ta])ering  to  a  point  sharp  enough  to 
pierce  through  light  clothing.  I  have 
also  found  pebbles,  w-eighing  from  one 
pound  down,  girdled  for  line  sinkers ; 
these  are  easily  distinguished  from  the 
larger  girdled  club-heads,  for  these  latter 
are  always  battered  on  one  side  and 
smooth  on  the  side  next  the  handle.  These 
club-heads,  with  their  rough  and  battered 
heads,  are  very  suggestive,  and  it  takes 
but  little  imagination  to  fill  out  a  realistic 
picture. 

From  the  girdled  pebble  club-head  to 
the  girdled  tomahawk  is  but  a  .step,  for  it 
needs  only  the  sharpening  of  one  end  of 
the  club-head  to  make  a  tomahawk ;  the 
gradation  is  often  very  gradual.  Toma- 
hawks are  of  all  shapes  and  forms ;  some 
long  and  slender,  others  short  and  thick, 
and  the  difference  between  the  tomahawk 
and  the  axe  is  very  slight ;  the  real  differ- 
ence is  a  difference  only  in  size.  The 
largest  axe  in  my  possession  weighs  over 
eight  pounds. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  an  In- 
dian could  cut  or  chop  wood  in  the  sense 
that  we  use  those  terms  as  applied  to  our 
sharp-edged  tools,  but  by  charring  a  tree 
trunk  by  fire  they  could  cut  away  the 
burnt  wood,  and  eventually  fell  the  tree 
and  convert  the  trunk  by  the  same  means 
into  a  canoe.  The  trunk  was  first  leveled 
flat,  then  by  means  of  wet  clay  laid  upon 
the  fiat  surface,  the  fire  was  confined 
within  certain  limits  till  the  wood  was 
charred  :  the  axe  or  stone  cliisel  was  then 
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brought  into  play,  and  the  charred  wood 
removed.  By  repeating  this  process  they 
managed  to  hollow  out  their  canoes,  some 
of  which  were  30  and  40  feet  long. 

One  of  the  prettiest  specimens  of  an 
axe  or  tomahawk  that  I  have  seen  I 
picked  up  on  the  Grant  avenue  site.  It  is 
made  of  green  stone,  nicely  polished,  with 
a  smooth  °dge  and  groove  neatly  cut 
around  it.  It  was  evidently  a  toy,  for  it 
measures  but  2^  inches  in  length  by  ij4 
inches  in  width.  I  have  another  a  little 
larger,  about  3  inches  long.  If  these  were 
children's  toys,  the  parents  undoubtedly 
believed  in  bringing  up  a  child  "in  the 
way  he  should  go" — /.  e.,  to  knock  his 
fellow  man's  brains  out. 

In  the  manufacture  of  arrows  and 
spears  the  Indians  of  Plainfield  were  not 
behind  their  more  western  brethren ;  they 
worked  in  all  kinds  of  stone.  I  have  a 
number  of  nodules,  evidently  obtained  by 
the  local  Indians  through  barter  from  the 
jasper  mines  of  the  Lehigh  hills.  The 
jasper  from  these  mines,  as  evidenced  by 
the  chips  or  flakes,  is  exceedingly  varied 
and  beautiful ;  all  colors  are  represented, 
yellow,  blue,  purple,  green,  red,  chocolate 
and  veined ;  in  fact,  all  shades  from  pale 
violet  up  to  black. 

In  pottery,  also,  they  were  not  far  be- 


hind their  brethren,  and  some  of  the  orna- 
ments on  their  earthenware  show^  consid- 
erable symmetry  and  beauty.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  pottery  has  all  been 
broken  by  the  plow  ;  it  is  seldom  that  a 
piece  over  2  inches  long  can  be  found. 

They  also  made  bowls  and  pots  of 
soapstone.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
drillings  in  a  fragment  of  a  bowl,  and  on 
the  lower  site,  in  a  space  of  50  feet  square, 
I  nearly  half  filled  my  bag  with  the  frag- 
ments of  what  must  have  been  a  large 
pot. 

The  dead  were  buried  wrapped  in  iheir 
skins  or  blankets,  covered  with  bark,  and 
the  remains  of  their  funeral  feast  were 
buried  with  them.  One  of  the  skulls  in 
my  cabinet  still  has  a  piece  of  blanket 
adhering,  and  the  forehead  is  still  cov- 
ered with  bark. 

Within  a  foot  of  the  skull,  on  the  same 
level,  I  dug  up  the  jaws  and  part  of  the 
vertebra  of  some  large  animal,  doubtless 
buried  with  the  person  to  provide  food 
for  the  journey  to  the  happy  hunting 
grounds. 

Much  more  could  be  written  of  the  life 
and  habits  of  our  predecessors  in  the 
land,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
study  and  investigation  lying  right  here 
in  Plainfield. 
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Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd 


The  Forgotten  Art  of  Walking 

By  PEYTON  COLLIER 


ITH  two  months  of  bracing 
autumn  weather  ahead  of 
us  it  seems  appropriate  to 
say  a  word  in  favor  of 
that  best  of  all  exercises — 
walking.  If  there  is  any- 
thing more  stimulating  to 
body  and  mind  than  a 
cross-country  tramp  I  confess  that  1  am 
ignorant  of  it.  If  one  suffers  from  nerv- 
ousness, dyspepsia,  insomnia  or  loss  of 
appetite  let  him  throw  away  his  bromides 
and  tonics,  his  pepsin  and  emulsions  and 
get  out  afoot  into  the  woods  and  fields 
and  give  nature  a  chance  to  make  a  new 
man  of  him — or  a  new  woman  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Ask  any  physician  what  is  the  cause 
of  the  increase  of  nervous  disorders  in 
our  great  cities  and  he  will  tell  you  lack 
of  exercise.  New  Yorkers  are  probably 
the  poorest  walkers  in  the  world.  Where 
on  Manhattan  Island  will  you  find  such 
legs  as  Hogarth  drew  ?  We  boast  of  our 
inventive  genius,  but  it  would  seem  that 


a  conspiracy  e.xists  among  inventors  to 
do  away  with  legs  altogether.  The  ele- 
vated railroad,  the  trolley  or  the  subway 
take  us  to  and  from  our  business,  and 
even  within  doors  we  no  longer  use  the 
stairs,  but  shoot  up  and  down  in  eleva- 
tors. Legs,  or  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  legs,  we  shall  probably  always  have, 
but  walking  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
lost  art. 

"The  bicycle,  the  electric  car  and  the 
motor  carriage  are  multiplying  so  rap- 
idly that  we  seem  in  danger  of  forgetting 
how  to  walk  at  all."  says  a  physician  in 
an  article  on  the  benefits  of  walking. 
"Cross-country  walking,"  says  the  same 
writer,  "may  be  said  to  be  defined  by  its 
name.  It  certainly  does  not  suggest 
brick  walls  and  paved  streets.  It  smells 
of  the  fields  and  brings  to  the  mind  the 
sense  of  complete  physical  freedom  and 
the  absence  of  artificial  limitations.  It 
takes  one  at  will  to  any  point  of  the  com- 
pass, through  woods,  meadows  and  lanes, 
over  the  hills  and  across  vallevs  with  lit- 
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tie  regard  for  highways,  as  far  and  as 
long  as  one  cares  to  go.  It  means  one 
mile  or  many.  It  suggests  oftentimes  a 
sandwich  in  the  pocket  and  a  consequent 
delightful  disregard  for  inns,  unless  their 
surroundings  woo  the  fancy.  It  means 
indifference  to  wind  or  weather,  for  one 
may  walk  under  cloudy  as  well  as  under 
clear  skies.  It  means  a  small  company 
of  two  or  three,  or  a  jaunt  with  only 
one's  own  thoughts  for  company  and 
consequently  that  almost  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  action  that  is  undeniably  at- 
tractive to  most  of  us.  It  means  enough 
muscular  exertion  to  bring  a  physiologic- 
al sense  of  fatigue,  and  enough  fresh  air 
to  create  a  well-defined  sense  of  hunger 
and  later  a  capacity  for  that  rare  luxury 
— dreamless  sleep.  In  short,  it  means  all 
things  which  men  and  women,  young  and 
old,  need  so  much  in  the  rush  and  work 
and  worry  of  our  modern  American  life, 
and  it  offers  them  all  to  us  in  a  form 
which  can  be  obtained  as  easily  by  the 
poor  as  by  the  rich." 

Writers  on  the  art  of  walking  are  fond 
of  prescribing  rules  to  govern  the  pedes- 
trian, but  it  is  only  occasionally  that 
any  two  of  them  will  be  found 
to  agree.  Some  insist  that  in  walk- 
ing the  toes  sliould  be  turned  out ; 
others  that  the  feet  should  be  kept  as 
nearly  in  a  straight  line  as  possible.  The 
one  point  on  which  all  are  agreed  is  that 
the  toes  should  not  be  turned  inward,  but 


this  is  so  obvious  that  it  seems  a  waste 
of  time  to  tell  one  that  he  should  not 
"walk  pigeon-toed.  '  The  length  of  the 
stride,  the  position  of  the  body  with  rela- 
tion to  the  hips  and  whether  the  knees 
should  be  slightly  bent  or  kept  perfectly 
straight  are  other  moot  i)oints  on  which 
writers  have  expended  a  good  deal  of  ink 
without  arriving  at  a  uniform  conclusion. 
The  personal  equation  enters  so  largely 
into  the  matter  that  it  would  seem  wise 
to  leave  such  questions  to  be  settled  by 
each  individual  in  his  own  way.  If  all 
men  were  built  on  the  same  scale  it 
might  be  possible  to  lay  down  hard  and 
fast  rules  for  walking,  but  since  nature 
has  seen  fit  to  provide  some  with  short 
and  others  with  long  legs  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  height  of  folly  to  insist  that  all 
should  conform  to  the  same  rules.  In 
the  army  a  uniform  stride  is  insisted  on, 
it  is  true,  but  that  is  because  the  exigen- 
cies of  war  demand  that  bodies  of  troops 
shall  operate  as  a  unit.  Xo  such  neces- 
sity exists  where  one  is  walking  merely 
for  pleasure,  and  for  my  own  part  I  can 
imagine  nothing  more  trying  than  to  at- 
tempt to  bear  in  mind  and  to  conform  to 
all  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  well-mean- 
ing people  who  would  teach  us  how  to 
walk  properly.  Atost  of  us  know  that 
the  l>odv  should  be  held  erect,  the  arms 
swincring  freely  at  the  sides,  and  this 
simple  rule,  easily  remembered,  is,  as 
Keats  savs,  "all  ve  need  to  know." 
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in  discussing  the  proper  costume  for 
a   cross-countr\-    ramble   the    writers   on 


the  Hke  ])aini"ul  experience.    Old  clothes, 
too,  arc  best  since  one's  vvav  niav  lead 


walking  are  rather  more  helpful.     One       through    thickets    and    over    rough    or 


writer  says:  "A  light  woolen  sweater 
with  a  very  low  collar,  or  none  at  all,  is 
an  admirable  garment,  being  soft  and 
warm,  while  allowing  perfect  freedom  to 
the  arms.  Underclothes  should  be  of 
medium  weight  and  preferably  of  wool. 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  shoes  worn.  The  sole  of  the  shoe 
should  be  a  little  longer  and  a  little  wider 
than  the  foot,  for  the  human  foot  broad- 
ens under  the  weight  of  the  body.  The 
sole  should  be  heavy  enough  to  prevent 
inequalities  from  being  felt  through  it 
while  the  upper  portion  of  the  shoe 
should  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  foot 
without  compressing  it.  Pointed  toes  are 
undesirable.  The  line  of  the  inner  edge 
of  the  shoe  should  be  straight  and  the 
heel  broad  and  low — not  more 
than  half  an  inch  high.  Laced 
shoes  are  best  for  walking 
and  thev  should  fit  snugly 
about  the  ankle.  The  strings 
should  not  be  tied  around  the 
top  of  the  shoe,  but  sini])ly 
knotted  in  front.  For  rough 
walking  the  high  shoe  is  pref- 
erable, because  small  pebbles, 
grass  and  other  debris  have 
a  most  extraordinary  way  of 
jumping  over  the  edge  of  a 
low  shoe ;  yet  many  excellent 
pedestrians  prefer  the  latter 
on  account  of  the  coolness 
and  freedom  of  action  allowed 
the  ankle.  .\n  absolutelx 
water-tight  shoe  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  obtain,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  necessary — an 
application  of  mutton  tallow 
or  sweet  oil  on  the  leather  be- 
fore starting  on  a  long  walk 
being  quite  sufficient." 

That  the  shoes  should  have 
been  well  broken  to  the  foot 
before  being  worn  on  a  cross- 
country jaunt  may  seem  to  be 
an  unnecessar\-  warning,  but 
the  memory  of  a  blister  that 
developed  on  one  of  my  own 
heels  ten  miles  from  home 
leads  me  to  emphasize  this 
point  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
prevent  others  from  suffering 


muddy  places.  If  one  carries  a  camera, 
as  one  should,  slip  it  into  a  pocket  and 
let  the  carrying  case  serve  as  a  haver- 
sack. A  couple  of  rolls,  a  boiled  egg  or 
two  and  some  bits  of  cold  chicken  can 
be  stowed  away  in  the  carrying  case,  and 
thus  e(juip]3ed  the  pedestrian  may  start 
out  with  the  comforting  knowledge  that 
the  inner  man  is  provided  for  even 
tliciugh  the  outer  man  should  encounter 
m '  road-house  on  the  way. 

Where  to  walk,  like  how  to  walk,  is 
best  left  to  each  to  decide  for  himself, 
remembering  only  the  maxim  that  "the 
best  walking  begins  and  ends  in  the 
country."  Few  Xew  Yorkers  realize 
how  many  ])leasant  bits  of  country  lie 
within   easy   distance  of  the   metropolis. 
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in  ihc  Fall 
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Road 

near  RoseUe 


Just  across  the  river,  New  Jersey,  with  its 
miles  upon  miles  of  justly  celebrated 
roads,  offers  opportunities  for  many  a 
cross-country  tramp.  Good  roads,  how- 
ever, though  indispensable  to  the  motor- 
ist or  wheelman,  may  be  ignored  by  the 
pedestrian.  To  one  who  journeys  on 
Shank's  mare  the  condition  of  the  road 
is  a  matter  of  comparative  unimportance. 
He  may  go  where  he  pleases,  deserting 
the  highway  for  the  byway,  the  byway 
for  the  open  fields,  the  fields  for  the 
woods.  To  the  pedestrian  there  are  no 
bad  roads,  though  (as  the  Kentuckian 
said  of  whiskies)  "some  of  'em  are  bet- 
ter than  others." 

Mr.  Bailey  Millard,  the  new  editor  of 
The  Cosmopolitan,  has  recently  contrib- 


uted to  The  Critic  an  interesting  essay 
on  "The  Relation  of  Legs  to  Literature." 
Himself  an  enthusiastic  devotee  of  cross- 
country walking,  Mr.  Millard  believes 
that  the  worst  of  all  habits  is  the  house 
habit.  "The  great  world  of  outdoors  is 
where  real  life  is,"  he  says,  "not  in  the 
crowded  confines  of  a  big  city.  New 
Yorkers  speak  of  being  buried  in  the 
country.  To  me  it  seems  that  it  is  in  the 
city  that  one  buries  himself." 

in  his  researches  in  the  realm  of  litera- 
ture Mr.  Millard  has  discovered  that 
nearly  all  great  writers  have  been  great 
walkers.  "In  spite  of  his  club-foot, 
Byron  managed  to  walk  about  in  the 
open  to  an  extent  that  should  shame  the 
verse  writer  of  to-day,  clinging  to  his 
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Strap  in  llic  ln)llcy  car.  Wurdswurili 
walked  all  over  ihe  Cumberland  district 
and  the  neii^hboring  country.  Shelley, 
we  are  told,  rambled  everywhere.  De- 
spite all  unseemly  cavil  as  to  Tennyson's 
drinking  habits,  1  should  say  that  he 
drew  more  inspiration  from  his  walks 
than  from  his  wine.  Goethe  found  his 
walks  about  Weimar  a  source  of  great 
inspirational  profit.  Browning's  incom- 
parable "Paracelsus"  was  composed  dur- 
ing his  rambles  in  the  Dulwich  woods. 
He  composed  much  in  the  open  air  and 
trod  out,  as  it  were,  many  of  his  best 
lines.  Scott  was  a  tremendous  pedes- 
trian and  made  small  ado  about  a  thirty- 
mile  walk  over  the  breezy  highlands. 
"Victor  Hugo  often  walked  while  in  the 
act  of  composition  and  attributed  his  fa- 
cility in  writing  to  his  having  trodden 
out  his  chapter  before  he  put  it  upon 
paper.  Dickens  thought  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  walk  as  many  hours  as  he 
wrote,  and  the  excess  of  animal  spirits 
which  his  work  reveals  throughout 
makes  one  feel  that  his  system  for  main- 
taining that  physical  energy  which  be- 
gets mental  alertness  was  an  excellent 
one.  That  artificial  aid  to  locomotion, 
the  bicycle,  is  in  no  way  conducive  to 
deep  thought.  Zola  found  that  when  he 
wanted  to  stop  thinking  the  surest  way 
was  to  ride  forth  a-wheel.  The  man  with 
the  "Here  I  come  !"  look  in  his  face,  worn 


1)\  ?u  many  wheelmen,  is  not  likely  to  be 
doing  much  in  the  way  of  creative 
thought,  clever  and  amiable  though  he 
may  be  as  a  road  companion.  Even  in 
daily  journalism — that  humble  field 
which  the  Superior  Mind  so  often  af- 
fects to  despise — the  results  of  walking 
are  often  most  salutary.  Charles  A. 
Dana  used  to  walk  a  long  distance  to  his 
office  in  fine  weather  and  his  remarkable 
clear-headedness  was  no  doubt  largely 
due  to  this  fact. 

"As  for  the  philosophic  brood,  most 
of  them  were  men  of  sound  legs,  from 
Plato  and  Aristotle  of  the  famous  Walk- 
ing School  down  to  Montaigne,  Johnson, 
Carlyle,  Ruskin  and  our  own  clearest 
minds,  Emerson  and  Thoreau.  The 
nearer  you  approach  the  age  of  the  trol- 
ley the  less  depth  is  apparent  in  phil- 
osophy. Your  fresh,  bright-eyed,  resili- 
ent walker  will  rarely  write  morbidly  or 
perversely.  There  is  a  vernal  property 
in  the  air  of  the  open  road,  which  Haz- 
litt  hints  at  and  Whitman  insists  upon  in 
his  songs — that  property  which,  more 
than  any  other  known  element,  makes 
language  plastic  to  meaning.  To  be 
forceful,  to  be  characterful,  to  be  con- 
servable,  a  man  must  be  healthy,  and  the 
being  healthy  means  the  exposure  to  and 
absorption  of  the  elements.  We  Ameri- 
cans are,  perhaps,  of  all  the  great  peo- 
ples, the  poorest  walkers.    In  the  spread 
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of  that  peculiar  nialad_v  we  have  agreed 
to  call  Progress,  the  disease  seems  to 
have  settled  permanently  in  our  legs.  1 
am  as  hopeful  as  any  that  we  shall  live 
down  the  scholarly  taunts  of  Matthew 
Arnold  and  stop  making  the  machinery 
of  our  progress  an  end  in  itself :  but  to 
be  as  vigorous,  as  vertebrate  and  as  orig- 
inal as  it  should  be,  our  literature  must 
get  upon  its  legs.  It  may  not  safely  ride 
in  the  automobile  or  on  the  bicycle  or  in 
the  trolley  car.  It  must  get  out  and  walk." 
"Get  out  and  walk"  is  a  good  motto 
not  only  for  the  literary  worker  but  for 
all  who  need  strong  bodies  and  clear 
minds.  The  dweller  in  the  suburbs  need 
not  be  told  of  the  charm  of  the  country- 
side in  autumn,  or  of  the  winding  roads 
that  lead  through  fields  and  woods  to 
mountain  or  seashore,  but  to  city  folk  a 
word  as  to  where  to  begin  one's  tramp 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  North 
River  ferries  are  gateways  that  lead  to 
manv  picturesque  places.  One  may  take 
the  train  as  far  as  Elizabeth  and  setting 
out  afoot  from  this  historic  town  tramp 
south   to   Rahwav   and   then    follow    the 


Railway  River  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion until  Cranford  is  reached,  from 
which  point  the  return  to  New  York 
may  be  made  by  train.  Starting  from 
Plainfield  a  pleasant  afternoon  may  be 
spent  in  the  W'atchung  Mountains  that 
lie  north  of  that  town,  or  if  one  prefers 
the  sea  a  start  can  be  made  from  Red 
Bank  where  the  famous  Runison  Road 
leading  to  Seabright  begins.  Lakewood 
with  its  shaded  walks  leading  through 
forests  of  pines  will  suggest  itself  as  an- 
other picturesque  locality,  or  the  pedes- 
trian may  go  by  rail  to  Lake  Hopatcong 
and  following  the  margin  of  this  beau- 
tiful body  of  water  afoot  strike  at  last 
into  the  tow-path  of  the  Morris  Canal. 

No  lack  of  good  localities  for  cross- 
country tramping  need  deter  the  New 
Yorker  from  indulging  in  this  health- 
giving  exercise.  With  old  clothes  on 
one's  back,  stout  sole-leather  under  foot 
and  the  love  of  nature  in  one's  heart,  the 
roads  open  to  the  pedestrian  are  many. 
If  the  W'ill  to  walk  is  strong  in  one,  the 
question  of  where  to  walk  will  not  be 
found  difficult  of  solution. 


Jottings    from    the    Smoking    Car 

By  THE  COMMUTER 


OMIXG  into  town  this 
morning  I  was  wondering 
why  the  tenth  month  of 
the  year  should  be  called 
October — m  e  a  n  i  n  g  the 
eighth  month.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  office  I  looked 
the  matter  up  and  found 
that  in  the  old  Roman  calendar  October 
was  really  the  eighth  month,  and  be- 
cause this  was  once  so  we  have  gone 
on  calling  it  by  that  name  ever  since. 
This  merely  goes  to  show  how  an  idea, 
once  it  becomes  fixed  in  people's  minds, 
will  perpetuate  itself  indefinitely.  For 
a  similar  reason,  or  lack  of  reason,  a 
good  many  people  still  have  an  idea  that 
life  in  the  suburbs  means  to  be  cut  off 
from  all  that  makes  life  worth  living. 
Once  upon  a  time,  before  the  excellent 
transportation  facilities  that  now  exist 
were  an  accomplished  fact,  this  might 
have  been  true  ;  but  to-day  one  may  live 


thirty  or  forty  miles  from  New  York 
and  still  be  a  partaker  in  all  the  amuse- 
ments that  the  metropolis  affords.  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  once  said  that  the  world 
is  shrinking,  meaning  that  modern  rail- 
ways and  steamers  have  triumphed  over 
distance  to  such  an  extent  that  widely 
separated  countries  have  been  brought 
closer  together.  This  same  shrinking 
process  has  brought  the  suburbs  so  near 
to  New  York  that  "suburbanite"  will 
soon  be  as  much  of  a  misnomer  as  is  Oc- 
tober. A  generation  ago  to  live  thirty 
miles  out  of  town  meant  to  be  out  of  the 
world.  To-day  the  suburbanite  visits  the 
shops,  theaters  and  restaurants  of  New 
York  quite  as  frequently  as  do  those  who 
live  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  while  par- 
taking of  all  that  the  town  affords  en- 
joys in  his  own  home  many  comforts 
unknow-n  to  the  dweller  in  a  crowded 
citv.  Measured  by  the  surveyor's  chain 
the  suburbs  are  still  as   far  from   New 
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York  as  ever,  but  tlie  world  nowadays 
measures  distances  not  by  miles,  but  by 
minutes. 

*  * 

Tbe  news  tbat  Charles  Dana  (jibson. 
the  famous  illustrator,  has  sold  his  city 
dwellinj^  recalls  to  mmd  the  fact  that  the 
world  of  art  and  literature  are  well  re])- 
resentcd  in  the  suburbs.  The  brain  work- 
er, whatever  his  vocation,  requires  quiet 
surroundinejs,  and  quietness  is  a  thinsj 
difficult  to  obtain  in  a  city  that  boasts  of 
four  million  inhabitants.  Among  au- 
thors Amelia  E.  Barr,  Julian  Hawthorne, 
Robert  W'.  Chambers,  Tudor  Jenks. 
Henry  Loomis  Nelson,  Ruth  McEnery 
Stuart,  and  many  others  are  suburbanites. 
Lawrence  Hutton.  Edward  W.  Town- 
send,  the  creator  of  "Chimmie  Fadden" : 
Myra  Kelly,  author  of  "Little  Citizens"  ; 
H.  M.  .-Mden,  the  editor  of  Harper's 
Alagaciiic:  Hamilton  W.  Mabie. editor  of 
The  Outlook,  and  Carolyn  Wells,  wdiose 
humorous  verses  are  familiar  to  magazine 
readers,  are  all  residents  of  New  Jersey 
suburban  towns.  Edwin  Markham.  au- 
thor of  "Tlie  Man  With  the  Hoe"  and 
other  poems,  lives  in  the  suburbs,  as  do 
also  \Villiam  \\'inter,  dramatic  critic  of 
the  New  York  7>;7';(;ir.' John  llurroughs. 
the  naturalist,  and  Edith  AI.  Thomas  and 
Clinton  Scollard.  the  poets.  Among  ar- 
tists the  names  of  Remington,  Zogbaum, 
Christie  and  Kemble  occur  as  among  the 
many  who  prefer  suburban  homes  to  city 
residences.  Clara  Morris.  Francis  Wil- 
son and  others  well  known  to  theater- 
goers are  also  members  of  the  great  and 
increasing  army  of  suhurl)anites. 


The  experience  of  an  old  friend  of 
mine — a  man  of  moderate  means — is 
worth  relating  for  the  benefit  of  family 
men  who  are  still  victims  of  the  rent-pay- 
ing habit.  This  friend  was  married 
some  eighteen  years  ago  and  started 
housekeei)ing  in  an  apartment  for  which 
he  paid  fiftv  dollars  a  month.  His  suite 
consisted  of  a  parlor,  dining-room, 
kitchen,  two  bedrooms  and  bath — plenty 
of  room  for  a  young  married  couple  even 
after  the  babies  came.  Rut  babies  have 
a  wav  of  growing  up  and  the  time  ar- 
rived when  the  children,  a  hoy  and  a  girl, 
outgrew   the   little    room   that   they   had 


shared  in  infancy  and  the  apartment  had 
to  be  given  up.  .\ly  friend's  first  thought 
was  to  lease  another  and  larger  apart- 
ment, but  before  doing  so  he  did  a  little 
figuring.  He  found  that  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  married  life  he  had  paid 
in  rent  just  SCi.ooo  and  all  he  had  to  show 
for  this  expenditure  was  a  collection  of 
receipted  bills.  The  home  that  he  and 
his  wife  bail  dreamed  of  in  the  early  days 
of  their  wedded  life  was  as  far  off  as 
ever,  but  with  the  receipted  bills  for  thai 
$6,000  rent  money  before  them  they  re- 
solved that  the  dream  should  become  a 
reality.  They  had  saved  several  thou- 
sand dollars  and  two  thousand  of  it  they 
invested  then  and  there  in  a  sul)urbaii 
home,  tbe  balance  of  tbe  purchase  price 
— $4.000 — being  covered  by  a  mortgage. 
Interest  on  the  mortgage  at  six  per  cent, 
amounted  to  $240  a  year — just  $20  a 
month.  The  balance  of  the  fifty  dollars 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  for  rent 
was  set  aside  to  pav  ofif  the  mortgage. 
In  five  years'  time  the  $30  deposited  in 
the  bank  each  month  amounted,  with  in- 
terest, to  close  upon  $2.ooo.  which  was 
used  to  reduce  the  mortgage.  Since  then 
the  remaining  $2,000  has  been  paid  and 
my  friend  and  his  wife  have  a  home  of 
their  own  at  last.  Rut  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  be  satisfied.  "Oh,  yes,"  said 
my  friend,  wdien  he  told  me  of  his  ex- 
perience, "it's  true  we  have  a  home  to 
leave  the  children,  but  if  I  had  started 
right  at  the  beginning  I'd  have  been  able 
to  leave  each  of  them  a  house."  That 
$6,000  ])aid  for  rent  in  the  first  ten  years 
of  his  married  life  still  haunts  him. 


Speaking  of  friends  reminds  me  that 
I  saw  the  other  dav  the  best  definition 
of  the  word  friend  that  I  have  ever  come 
across.  The  dictionary  defines  the  word 
thus  : 

Friend:  One  who  entertains  affection, 
regard,  or  respect  for  another,  and  takes  a 
strong  interest  in  his  welfare. 

How  cold  and  lifeless  this  academic 
explanation  seems  compared  with  the  fol- 
lowing warm-blooded  definition  reprinted 
bv  an  English  journal  from  the  examina- 
tion paper  of  a  Manchester  school-boy: 

Frif.xd:  .^  person  who  knows  all  ahont  you, 
and  likes  you  just  the  same. 
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Autumn 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  f ruitfulness  I 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 
With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch- 
eaves  run  ; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage  trees, 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 
To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel 
shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more, 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees. 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease. 
For      summer      has      o'er-brimm'd     their 
clammy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store? 
Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor. 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind  ; 
Or  on  a  half-reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep, 
Drowsed    with    the    fume   of   poppies,   while 
thy  hook 
Spares  the  ne.xt  swath  and  all  its  twined 
flowers ; 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 
Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook : 
Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look. 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by 
hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  spring?     Aye,  where 

are  they? 

Think  not  of  them — thou  hast  thy  music  too. 

While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day. 

And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue ; 

Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 

Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft. 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 
And    full-grown    lambs   loud-bleat    from    hilly 
bourn; 
Hedge-crickets    sing:    and   now    with    treble 

soft 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden-croft. 
And    gathering    swallows    twitter    in    the 
skies.  — John  Keats. 


HE  reader  who  has  perused 
this  copy  of  The  Suburb- 
anite thus  far  will  prob- 
ably have  become  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that 
this  publication  has  a  mis- 
sion. It  has.  Its  mission 
is  to  set  before  the  people 
who  are  paying  rent  for  crowded  and  un- 
comfortable flats  in  the  city  a  true  pic- 
ture of  suburban  life.  The  suburbs,  par- 
ticularly those  of  New  Jersey,  ofifer  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  the  home- 
seeker  and  the  investor.  In  spite  of  the 
witticisms  leveled  against  the  suburban 
dweller  by  comic  writers — many  of  whom 
are  themselves  in  private  life  enthusiastic 
suburbanites — each  year  witnesses  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  families,  who, 
wearv  of  paying  rent,  have  wisely  de- 
cided to  have  a  home  of  their  own.  To 
the  family  of  moderate  means  a  home  on 
Manhattan  Island  long  since  ceased  to 
be  a  possibility,  and  if  one  must  locate 
beyond  the  confines  of  Littler  New  York 
it  would  seem  wise  to  investigate  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  many  charming  suburb- 
an towns  that  lie  just  across  the  North 
River. 

The  Suburbanite  contains  each 
month  a  description  of  one  or  more 
towns  within  easy  distance  of  New  York 
where  the  man  of  family  can  purchase  a 
comfortable  house  on  easy  terms  or  may 
lease  one  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  the 
rental  of  the  average  flat.  This  paper 
has  nothing  to  sell  except  space  in  its 
advertising  columns  and  the  reader  may 
therefore  feel  assured  that  statements 
made  in  the  body  of  the  publication  are 
unbiased  bv  those  considerations  which 
sometimes  lead  those  more  intimately 
concerned  in  a  real  estate  transaction  to 
color  their  statements  rather  more  than 
the  facts  would  seem  to  justify.  An  en- 
thusiastic real  estate  man  of  southern 
California  is  said  to  have  excused  some 
rather  glowing  statements  that  he  had 
made  bv  saying:  "Well,  hang  it  all!  you 
can't  tell  the  truth  about  southern  Cali- 
fornia without  lying."  Of  suburban 
New  Tersev  it  may  be  said  that  any 
adornment  of  the  truth  is  unnecessary 
labor — the  bare  facts  are  good  enough. 
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In  an  article  on  "The  School  Question" 
in  the  September  number  of  The  Sub- 
urbanite Mr.  Willoughby  Blair  pre- 
dicted that  when  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  City  should  reopen  their  doors 
the  number  of  pupils  applying  for  ad- 
mission would  be  found  to  exceed  by 
many  thousands  the  combined  capacity 
of  the  class  rooms.  This  prediction  finds 
ample  confirmation  in  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Sun  : 

Nothing  (says  the  Sun)  has  more  surely 
indicated  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population 
of  New  York  during  the  last  five  years  than 
the  great  increase  in  the  school  registra- 
tion. This  increase  last  year  was  nearly 
forty  thousand,  or  nearly  8  per  cent.  The 
registration  for  this  school  year  will  not  be 
known  accurately  for  several  weeks  yet,  but 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  increase  will  be 
in  a  percentage  not  less,  and  that  in  the  five 
years  the  demand  for  school  accommoda- 
tions has  grown  by  an  increase  of  toward 
two  hundred  thousand  in  the  number  of  pu- 
pils registered,  and  that  the  total  this  year 
will  exceed  600,000. 

This  increase  in  the  demand  for  school 
room  has  been  so  rapid  that  practically  it 
has  not  been  possible  t®  keep  up  with  it  by 
the  erection  of  sufficient  new  buildings.  The 
erection  of  new  school  buildings  at  a  great 
aggregate  of  cost  goes  on  constantly.  At 
the  present  time,  for  e.vample,  there  are  as 
many  as  eighty-three  buildings  and  addi- 
tions completed  or  under  construction,  but 
of  the  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  sit- 
tings which  they  will  provide,  not  a  half 
were  available  for  use  yesterday.  Strikes 
came  in  to  delay  their  completion  and  other 
unforeseen  obstacles  intervened.  Conse- 
quently, there  will  be  many  thousands  of 
children  in  the  half-time  classes  tempora- 
rily. 

That  the  New  York  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  doing  all  that  is  humanly  possible 
to  provide  sitting  for  all  applicants  no 
one  doubts,  but  (as  the  writer  of  the  edi- 
torial referred  to  says)  :  "It  is  a  tre- 
mendous problem  to  furnish  school  fa- 
cilities for  a  population  growing  with  a 
rapidity  so  extraordinary  as  that  of  New 
York  in  the  last  five  years.  .  .  .  When 
all  the  school  buildings  and  additions 
now  under  construction  are  ready  the 
present  demand  for  school  room 
will  be  nearly  met,  but  if  our  popu- 
lation increases  in  the  next  five  years  at 
the  rate  of  the  last  five  years  it  will 
hardlv  be  possible  to  keep  up  with  it." 
That  New  York  will  continue  to  grow 
and  that  the  school  question  will  become 


more  difficult  of  solution  as  each  year 
adds  to  the  population  of  the  metropolis 
may  be  safely  surmised,  but  it  is  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  The  sub- 
urban towns  of  New  Jersey  profit  bv  the 
conditions  that  make  life  in  New  York 
so  difficult  to  many  families.  Partly  be- 
cause of  the  overcrowding  of  the  public 
schools,  partly  because  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living  and  pardy  because  to  a  man 
of  moderate  means  a  home  of  his  own  in 
Manhattan  is  impossible  of  attainment, 
increasing  numbers  are  seeking  suburban 
homes  every  year — homes  not  too  far  re- 
moved from  New  York,  but  sufficiently 
distant  to  enable  the  bread-winner  of  the 
family  to  escape  from  the  turmoil  of  the 
metropolis  after  the  day's  work  is  done. 

The  niunber  of  Jersey  commuters  en- 
tering and  leaving  New  York  each  work- 
ing day  has  never  been  estimated  with 
accuracy,  for  it  varies  greatly  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  has  been  roughly 
estimated  by  the  New  York  Sun  at 
100,000.  Its  steady  increase  necessitates 
constant  addition  to  the  number  of  ferry- 
boats and  the  use  of  "double-deckers." 
With  the  additional  facilities  now  given 
passengers  on  the  lines  having  terminals 
at  Twenty-third  street  there  will  prob- 
ably be  a  still  further  increase  in  pas- 
senger and  vehicular  traffic. 

The  advertisement  of  an  apartment 
house  "in  the  heart  of  New  York"  pro- 
claims as  one  of  its  advantages  that  it 
is  "as  quiet  as  in  the  countr}'."  The 
truth  of  the  statement  may  be  doubted, 
but  it  is  significant  as  indicating  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  peaceful  surround- 
ings. After  a  busy  day  in  the  city,  body 
and  mind  demand  repose,  and  every  year 
witnesses  an  increase  in  the  mmiber  of 
those  who  seek  to  escape  the  nerve-rack- 
ing turmoil  of  Manhattan  by  leasing  a 
home  in  the  suburbs.  There  are  dozens 
of  delightful  suburban  towns  within 
thirty  minutes'  ride  of  New  York  where 
comfortable  houses  can  be  had  for  from 
$20  a  month  upwards.  .Adding  the  cost 
of  commutation — $5  or  $("-<  a  month — the 
cost  of  a  honie  in  the  suburbs  is  still  less 
than  the  rental  paid  by  the  average  flat- 
dweller  ill  TIarlem  or  the  Bronx. 
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Bird  Homes  and  How  to  Make  Them 

In  an  article  in  Men  and  IVoiiicii  Leon 
Brumbaugh  tells  how  birds  may  be  in- 
duced to  take  up  their  abode  in  one's 
garden.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  pro- 
vide them  with  suitable  quarters  which 
mav  be  easily  fashioned  out  of  boxes,  or 
even  old  tomato  cans.  The  writer  recom- 
mends that  the  bird  house,  of  whatever 
material  it  is  made,  should  be  put  in 
place  in  October  so  that  it  may  become 
well  weathered  by  nesting  time.  The 
opening  should  be  kept  closed  until  the 
middle  of  April,  otherwise,  says  Mr. 
Brumbaugh,  the  quarters  provided  for 
song  birds  are  apt  to  be  preempted  b\' 
English  sparrows : 

Many  people  would  like  to  make  nesting 
places  for  the  birds  about  their  homes  if 
they  knew  just  how  to  make  them  and 
where  to  place  them.  This  is  is  easily  done, 
and  the  enjii\'ment  of  having  one's  "own 
birds"  so  great,  that  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  try  it  this  year. 

Bo.xes  or  tin  cans  placed  now  will  weather 
enough  over  winter  to  look  inviting  to 
home-seekers.  These  little  songsters  wish 
things  to  look  as  much  like  nature  as  pos- 
sible— wood  blackened  by  rain  and  tins  rust- 
ed— otherwise  they  often  avoid  them. 

Martins  will  nest  only  in  well-made  boxes. 
These  boxes  should  have  eighteen  by  eight 
inches  floor  space  on  the  inside  and  be  seven 
inches  high;  they  should  have  a  double  roof, 
one  a  ceiling,  and  the  other  slanting  and 
extending  two  inches  over  the  three-inch 
porch  all  around  the  box.  Each  room  should 
be  six  inches  square,  with  entrances  two 
and  one-fourth  inches  square  and  placed 
one  inch  from  the  floor.  The  martin  box 
should  have  a  vacant  room  in  the  center 
with  small  liolcs  bored  into  each  side.  Paint 
tlie  body  white,  with  green  trimmings,  and 
the  roof  a  slate  color.  A  stout  pole  or 
iron  tube  fifteen  feet  long  should  be  placed 
at  least  twenty  feet  from  any  buildings  and 
in  a  sunny  place  away  from  trees.  The  box 
should  be  fastened  very  securely,  centering 
on  the  pole  or  tube. 

For  tree  swallows  take  a  portion  of  a  hol- 
low log,  eighteen  inches  long  and  about 
four  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  flat  or  slop-  I 
ing  roof  nailed  on  it,  and  a  two-inch  hole 
half  way  up  the  side.  Leave  the  bark  on. 
Place  in  a  trellis  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  from 
the   ground. 

Robins  may  be  induced  to  build  in  a  grape 
arbor  or  in  trees,  by  putting  wooden  trays 
sixteen  inches  square  in  such  places,  being 
careful  that  the  sites  chosen  have  at  least 
some  shelter  from  sun  and  rain.  Holes 
should  be  bored  in  the  bottom  to  allow  wa- 
ter to  run  away.  A  chance  phoebe  may 
surprise  you  by  using  such  a  tra\^ 

A   bluebird    box   mav    be    made    from    old 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 
GET  A  TELEPHONE 


R.-\TES   FOR  TELEPHONE 

SERVICE  IN   MANHATTAN 

HAVE   BEEN   REDUCED 


CALL  NEAREST  CON- 
TRA CT  OFFICE  FOR 
FULL     INFORM  A  TION 


CONTRACT  OFFICES; 
15  Dcv  Street  Tel.  9010  Cortlandt 
115  W,  38th  Street  Tel.  9O4O  38th 
23  E,  SQih  Street  Tel.  904I  Plaza 
220  W.  124th  Street   Tel  9000  Morn. 

New  York  Telephone  Co. 


€>alena*fe>tgnal  ©il  Company 
jFranfcUn,  |)tnn. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Galeoa 
Coach,  Engine  ami  Car  Oils  and  Sibley's  Per- 
tectloa  Valve  and  Signal  Oils. 

Guarantee  cost  per  tfiousand  miles  for  from  one 
to  five  years,  wlien  conditions  warrant  it. 
Maintain  Expert  Department,  whicliis  an  organ- 
ization of  skilled  railway  mechanics  of  wide 
and  varied  experience.  Service  of  Experts 
furnished  free  of  charge  to  patrons  interested 
in  the  economical  use  of  oils. 

Street  l^ailwav  Cubrication  a  Specialty 

riease  write  home  office  for  further  particulars. 
CHARLES   MILLER.  President 


The  Best  Printing 


requires  the  best  facilities — bolh 
men  and  material— for  its  execulion. 
We  have  them.  Our  represenlalive 
is  in  New  York  very  frequently. 
May  he  not  call  on  you  ?      :      :     : 


GEORGE  F.  LASHER 

147  North  Tenth  Slreel        -        Philadelphia 
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CRANFORD 


are  now  offtrinc  I'l'I.I.  SIZE  LOTS  at  $1 

SPECIAL 
OFFER 


With    ith    wide    ami    bcruitidil    strt-c's.  A'lTUACTI  \' K 
IIOMKS   of   prominent    families.  EVERY    MODERN 
<  nWENIEXClC  of  tlio  Kreat  city,  combined  with  all 
the   pleastires  of  CorXTKV   LIKi:.  where  health  and 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^_^^^^^___^_^^^^_^^_         J^trcniith    await    your   children,   otTers    the    Ilomesceker 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^^^""^^^^^^^        and  the  Investor  an  UN  I'Sl'AL   OPPORTTNITY  for 
Real  Estate  PROFITS.     Desirably  located  property  is  already  at  a  premium,  and  when  you  realize  that  we 
''^.  LOTS  at  $iJ5  and  up,  you  can  understand  that  they  will 
not  be  on  the  market  long.     Don't  buy   where  you  will 
have   to    wait    years    for    your    profit.       VISIT    i)V\< 
PROl'EKTY      It  costs  you  nothing.     Located  on  main 
line  Central   R.  R.  of  N.  J.;  $$  trains  daily;  40  minutes 
out;    IJest  and  Cheapest  Markets;   Low    Commutation 
Rate. 


LOTS 


We  have  some  houses  to 
rt-nt  and  others  to  sell  on 
easy  terms. 

Ui.ITE    AT    OSCE 


$125 


Ff)K     II.I.LSTKATEI)     BOOKLET    AND     miil-.     KAILROAD    TltKKTS 


MANOR    REALTY    CO.,  Cranford,   New  Jersey 


shingles  or  iinpaintcd  boards,  with  the  en- 
trance at  the  top  and  facing  the  west.  Any 
small  box  about  the  right  size  and  shape, 
or  a  large  tomato  can  or  old  coffe  pot  or 
funnel-shaped  milk  can,  will  do.  Gourds 
may  also  be  used.  Nail  or  screw  the  arti- 
cle chosen  to  a  board  and  fi.x  this  firmly 
to  a  tree  or  side  of  a  stable,  well  out  of 
the  reach  of  cats.  If  there  are  no  cats  in 
the  neighborhood  it  is  best  to  place  these 
homes  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  from 
the  ground.  English  sparrows  will  then 
not  disturb   them. 

For  chickadees,  a  birch-bark  or  chestnut- 
bark  box  is  fine.  Put  in  a  roof  of  pine  bark 
to  keep  out  rain  and  make  the  opening  at 
the  top  about  one  inch  square.  Make  the 
floor  solid  and  safe.  Place  in  a  tree  or 
among  vines.  The  tufted  titmouse  will  use 
places  similar  to  the  chickadee. 

If  you  take  a  log  twelve  inches  long  and 
bore  out  the  iniddle  or  "heart"  about  half 
way.  nail  a  board  on  the  top,  and  bore  an 
entrance  one  inch  square  near  the  top.  then 
fasten  in  a  tree,  the  house  wrens  will  occupy 
it.  They  will  use  old  tin  cans,  pails  and 
other  tinware,  if  the  opening  is  cut  about 
an  inch  wide  and  turned  down  for  a  perch. 
In  boxes  for  all  birds,  except  chickadees, 
a  perch  should  be  provided  near  and  below 
the  hole  or  entrance. 

Pieces  of  logs,  naturally  hollow,  or  hoi 
lowed  out  by  boring,  with  a  diameter  of 
five  inches,  plugged  roughly  witli  chips  and 
sticks  at  bottom,  and  with  a  small  board 
nailed  over  the  top.  will  teni])!  both  tufted 
titmice  and  great-crested  fiy-catchers.  Make 
the  portions  of  logs  three  or  four  feet  long 
and  cut  an  opening  near  the  middle  about 
four  by  three  inches.  Strap  the  log  securely 
with  dull-colored  twine  or  rope  on  a  tree, 
at  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from 
the  gronnd.  A  soft,  decayed  log  of  the 
same  size  and  put  up  in  the  same  way,  may 
bring  you  a  pair  of  downy  woodpeckers  to 
nest. 

In  conclu.sion,  the  writer  stif^tjests  that 
if  the  birds  about  one's  liome  are  fed  dur- 
ing the  winter  they  will  be  likely  to  look 
over  all  attractive  places  nearby  for 
home-building  in  the  early  spring. 


Faith  in  the  Engineer 

Little  Elsie  was  on  a  railway  journey.  When 
her  mother  put  her  to  bed  in  the  sleeping  car 
at  night  the  child  was  requested  to  say  her 
pniyers.  as  usual. 

"Oh,  what's  the  use  of  bothering  God  about 
it  to-night?"  she  demanded.  "The  engineer'll 
take  care  of  us  all  right,  won't  he?" — Chicago 
h'eu's. 

«  « 

Mrs.  Knicker:  We  live  in  a  Queen  .-Xiuie 
cottage. 

Mrs.  Bocker:  Atid  we  live  in  a  Queen 
Bridget  flat.— £.iY/io».<rr. 


Travel  with  Speed, 
Comfort,  Safety 

BETWEEN 

New  York  and 
Philadelphia 

VIA 

New  Jersey  Central 

(Train  Every  Hour  on  Ihe  Hour) 

PULL.MAN    PARLOR    CARS,  OBSERVATION 

AND  CAFE    CARS,  NO   DUST, 

SMOKK   OR    niRT 

NINETY  MILES 

IN  TWO  HOURS 

N..Vor.S,..io„,:    !  ^^ol  K"s^r '  n"".' S 
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The  finest  place  on  the  Central  R.  R. 
to  buy  building  lots  is  at 


OAKLAWN 


^ 


Elizabeth's  latest  and  best  home  site.  Lots  are  large,  high  and  dry.  Magnifi- 
cent improvements,  such  as  SEWERS,  GRADED  STREETS,  GRANOLITHIC 
SIDEWALKS,  etc.,  installed  at  MY  EXPENSE.  Uunparalleled  terms  and  in- 
ducements. Lots  all  inside  city  limits.  Easy  payments  or  liberal  discount  (12,'.'  per 
cent.)  off  for  cash.  ■':s^ilmm 

OAKLAWN  is  but  one  block  from  El  Mora  Station  on  the  Central  R.  R. 
and  has  rapid  and  frequent  train  service.  Monthly  fare  to  New  York  $5.65.  Has 
fine  trolley  facilities  on  the  direct  line  from  Elizabeth  to  Piainfield.  Send  to  me  for 
prospectus.     Telephone  7  1  6R    Elizabeth. 

WALTER  B.  PERKINS,  2  Isham  Bid.,  215  Broad  St..  Elizab^ 


Speedy  Train 

Three  men  were  talking  in  rather  a  large 
way  as  to  the  excellent  train  service  each  had 
in  his  special  locality ;  one  was  from  the  West, 
one  from  New  England,  and  the  other  from 
New  York.  The  former  two  men  had  told  of 
marvelous  doings  of  trains,  and  it  was  dis- 
tinctly "up"  to  the  man  from  New  York. 

"Now,  in  New  York,"  he  said,  "we  not  only 
run  our  trains  fast,  but  we  also  start  them  fast. 
I  remember  the  case  of  a  friend  of  mine  whose 
wife  went  to  see  him  off  at  Jersey  City.  As  the 
train  was  about  to  start  my  friend  said  his  final 
good-by  to  his  wife,  and  leaned  down  from  the 
car  platform  to  kiss  her.  The  train  started  and, 
would  you  believe  it,  my  friend  found  himself 
kissing  a  strange  woman  on  the  platform  at 
Trenton." 

And  the  other  men  gave  up. — Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

*  * 

Could  Afford  To 

"But  do  you  think,  young  man,"  said  her 
father,  "that  you  can  afford  to  marry?" 

"Oh  yes,  sir!"  responded  the  young  man 
cheerfully.  "I  have  a  friend  who  is  a  preacher, 
and  he'll  do  it  cheap." — Cleveland  Leader. 

*  * 

Didn't  Mean  It 

"But,"  persisted  the  bridegroom,  during  their 
little  quarrel,  "you  promised  to  love,  honor  and 
obey  me." 

"Maybe  I  did,"  replied  the  bride,  "but  I  had 
my  fingers  crossed." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

*  * 

Friend:  Whew!  Why  do  you  live  away  up 
here,  fifteen  stories  high,  and  no  elevator? 

Poet :  Well,  you  see,  I'm  never  bothered  by 
collectors.  Those  that  do  start  up  perish  on 
the  way. — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


Cost  of  Trip  to  a  Star 

"Let  us  suppose  a  railway  to  have  been  built 
between  the  earth  and  the  fixed  star  Centau- 
rus,"  said  the  lecturer.  "By  a  consideration 
of  this  railway's  workings  we  can  get  some 
idea  of  the  enormous  distance  that  intervenes 
between  Centaurus  and  us. 

"Suppose  that  I  should  decide  to  take  a  trip 
on  this  new  aerial  line  to  the  fixed  star.  I  ask 
the  ticket  agent  what  the  fare  is,  and  he  an- 
swers : 

"  'The  fare  is  very  low.  sir.  It  is  only  a  cent 
each  hundred  miles.' 

"  'And  what  at  that  rate  will  the  through 
ticket  one  way  cost?'  I  ask. 

"  'It  will  cost  just  $1,750,000,000,'  he  an- 
swers. 

"I  pay  for  my  ticket  and  board  the  train. 
We  set  oflf  at  a  tremendous  rate. 

"'How  fast?'  I  ask  the  brakeman,  'are  we 
going?' 

"  'Si.xty  miles  an  hour,  sir,'  says  he,  'and  it's 
a  through  train.    There  are  no  stoppages.' 

"'We'll  soon  be  there,  won't  we?'  I  resume. 

"  'We'll  make  good  time,  sir,'  says  the  brake- 
man. 

"'And  when  will  we  arrive?' 

"  'In    just    48,663.000    years.' ' 
Bulletin. 


-Philadelphia 


Didn't  Knovif   Him 

Uncle  Nehemiah,  the  proprietor  of  a  ram- 
shackle little  hotel  in  Mobile,  was  aghast  at 
finding  a  newly  arrived  guest  with  his  arm 
around  his  daughter's  waist. 

"Mandy,  tell  that  niggah  to  take  his  ahm 
'way  from  'round  yo'  wais',"  he  indignantly 
commanded. 

"Tell  him  y'self,"  said  Amanda.  "He's  a  puf- 
fect  stranger  to  me." — Lippincotfs  Magazine. 
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^^^PLAINFIELD  SANITARIUM  >^  ^ 

FINE  LOCATION   IN  WATCHUNG  MOUNTAINS 

New   House,  all  kinds  of   Baths,  Packs,  Electricity,  Massage,  Medicines.     A 
quiet    resting    place    tor    the    wornout    business    man    and    invalid.        Booklet 

JUSTUS  H.  COOLEY,  M.  D., 
PLAINFIELD.  N.  ].J 


Mental   cases  not    received 


Hair  Raising 

Husband :  I  feel  in  the  mood  for  read- 
ing something  sensational  and  startling- 
something  that  will  fairly  make  my  hair  stand 
on  end. 

Wife :  Well,  here  is  my  last  dressmaker's 
\i\\\.— Baltimore  World. 

*  * 

Spoke  for  Itself 

Mary:  Do  you  think  it  would  be  conceited 
for  me  to  tell  my  friends  that  I  made  this  dress 
myself? 

Edith  :  Not  conceited,  my  dear— superfluous. 
— Indianapolis  News. 
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Choice  Plainficld  lots  for  sale 
on  Park,  Evergreen  and  P.dge- 
wood  Aves.  $20.00  per  front 
foot  and  upwards.  Beautifully 
located;    all    improvements. 


New  Jersey  Land  and 
Investment    Company 

BUIZABETM,  -  -  :N. 


City  National  Bank 

Front  St.  and  Park  Ave.,  Plainficld,  N.  J. 
Capital,  $150,000.00.    Surplusand  Profits,  $175,000.00 


#  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  # 


STORAGE   VAULTS 


I.ouis  K.  llydc.  Pres.     Jas.  T.  Closson.  Vice-Pres. 
Wm.  F   Arnold.  Cashier 

Interest  on  Satisfactory  Balancas 


HAVE   YOU   SEEN   THE 

Allfree-Hubbell  Locomotives 

U8E0   BY    TME 

CENTRAL     R.    R.    OF    NEW     JERSEY 


TM€V  ARE 
SIMPLE—POWERFUL—eCONOMICAL   -OURABLt 


Locomotive  Appliance  Company 

OLD   COLONY   BUILDING.  CHICAGO 
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JOHN  C.  RANKIN  CO. 


STATIONERS  ^ 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


PRINTERS 


BLANK   BOOK  j* 
MANUFACTURERS 


34     CORTLANDT    STREET,    NEW    YORK 


f^  -^  -^  -^  -^  -^  -^  'ifr  •fe'S''iS'  'ifr  •J'  •J^  'iS-  M^  '-^'-^  '■*  'm^  '■* ' J* ' J*  'iB*  "J^'i^  'iS-  "i^  "^  "J* 
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For 

Autumn 
Shopping 

There  is  nothing  like  an  Electric  Cab 


Quick,  Clean,  Comfortable 
POPULAR   PRICES 

You    will    find    them    waiting    at    23rd 
Street  Terminal,  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey. 

ASK  TICKET  AGENT  FOR  RATE  CARDS 

New  York  Transportation 
Company- 


8th  Avenue 
and  49th  Street 


Telephone 
2380  Columbus 
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/)V  ^= 

Refuses  To  Pay  Alimony 

"What  reason  does  he  give  for  not  paying 
his  wife  alimony?" 

"He  says  that  marriage  is  a  lottery,  and  hence 
alimony  is  a  gambling  debt." — Collier's  IVcck- 
ly. 


The  Guerbcr  Engineering  Co. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  WORK 
FROGS  AND  SWITCHES 
GENERAL  MACHINE  WORK 

Office  and  WorHs,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Crushed  Trap  Rock! 

Buv    vour  Crushed   Mone  of"  the 

BOUND  BROOK  CRUSHED  STONE  CO. 

Plant  directly  on  track  of  Jersey  Central 
BOUND   BROOK,  N.  J. 


TheSafett;  Car  Heating 

AND 

Lighting  Company 


160  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 


CAR  LIGHTING  by  the  Pimsch  System 

CAR  HEATING  by  Steam  Jacket  System  of 
hot  water  circulation.  Re- 
turn and  direct  steam  systems 


AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COUPLERS 


161     BROAD\A/AV 

688   BROADWAY. 

723   SIXTH   AVENUE 


Reading  Car  Wheel  Co. 

HEADING,  PA. 

CHILLED  CAST  IRON 
^§^1  CAR  WHEELS  glS 

FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  STEAM 
RAILROAD   SERVICE 

H.   H.  HEWITT               BUFFALO 

President                                         ^-   Y- 
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L'se  Home  ProJ:, 


Richardson  ^  Boynton  Co.'s 


Celebrated  : 


HEATERS 


For   Steam.  Water 
or      Warm      Air 

Thousands  in  u>c.  giving  best  satisfaction.  I'ni- 
versally  known  as  the  best  goods  to  buy  for  their 
quahties  of  power,  durabihty  and  economy.  Sold 
everywhere.     Made  in  Dover.  X.  J. 

234-236  Water  St..  New  YorK 

Factory.  VoVer,  N.  J. 


The  DrcsscI 
Railway  Lamp  Wofks 

3866-3878  PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 
HEADLIGHTS 

SIGNAL  LAMPS  and 

Boulevard  and  LANTERNS 

btreet  Lamps 


POULTJKY  \"aT4u, 

EVERYTHING  THEY  NEED  FROM  US 

■  '""Gel  Our  Cal&logi  - 


Cornell  Incubators 
P    Peep  O'Day  Brooders 

^DUR  YE  E^ 

12  West  Broadway 
Telephone.  4149  Cortlandt  NEW      Y  0  K  K 


SAFETY 


Seamless,     Rubber  = 
Covered  Wires  and  Cables 


are  peirticularly  adapted  for  railway  service,  where 
absolute  reliability  is  a  necessity  even  under  the 
most  trying  conditions.  ^  Used  by  prominent  rail- 
ways   throughout    the    United    States    and    Canada 


The  Safety  Insulated  Wire  ^  Cable  Co. 

114=116   LIBERTY   STREET     JT    Jt    NEW   YORK 


Business   Founded    1795 


TriKo.  n.  F"rkkl.\ni>.    I'residfnt 

KdMIM)   C.   eONVKlL-^E. 

Chairiimn  of  thn  Btmrd 
Warren  U  (Srekn.  Vice-IYt-s. 
Jahei>  K.  Mvkrs,  211(1  Vici-I*ri-s. 
J- 'UN  E.('f  RKIKR,  S»H-"v.  ATrcjui. 


American  Bank  Note  Company 

86  TRINITY  PLACE,   NEW   YORK      Telcrhone :    332  Conlandt 

ENGRAVERS    AND     PRINTERS 

ALL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  RAILROAD  AND  STEAMSHIP  LINES  ,*  FOLDERS, 
MAPS.  TICKETS.  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  BOOKS  ;?  PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DE- 
SCRIPTION FOR  MERCANTILE  AND  COMMERCIAL  PURPOSES  ,*  THE  "TRINITY 
PROCESS."  PERFECT  IN  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  SUBJECTS  OF  ANY  NUM- 
BER OF  COLORS  BY  THREE  PRINTINGS  /f  DESIGNS  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 
SUBMITTED   ft    ILLUSTRATIONS   MADE    BY    ALL   THE    MODERN    PROCESSES 

IlKORCiE   W.   HAWKIN.S,  Jr..    M.maKiT  Tyr«i;.:raphic.-il   Division 
j'lSICl'II   FI.EMIN'i',.   .\ssistant   M.-in.-i|s'i-T  Ty|>OKr.iphic.ll  Division 
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20P^rm^: 


"RADIANT" 

TOWN   and    HOUSE 

ACETYLENE    GAS   GENERATORS 


THE  "ONLY  BEST"  WAY  OF  ILLUMINATION 

Consult  us  about  Lighting  your  Country  Homes  or  Stores  or  Factories. 
We  can  also  show  you   pleasure  and  profit   in  running  a  VILLAGE 

GAS    PLANT.      Estimates  given. 
Why  be  in  the  dark  when  it  is  so  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE,  SIMPLE, 

EASY   AND  CHEAP  to  have  always  **  on  tap"  THE  BEST 

OF  ALL  LIGHT  ? 
Can  refer  to  Homes,  Stores,  Factories,  Schools,  Hospitals  and  Towns 

equipped  with   our  plants.      Send  ua  particulars  of  what  you  would 
^  —.11    —  ^  like  or  call  at  our  offices. 

THE    20th    CENTURY    MFQ.    CO.,    19    Warren    Street    (Near   Broadway),  ^N.    Y.   City 


Coal  and  If  on  National  Bank 

Liberty  and  West  Streets,  \ew  York 

Mos(  ConvenienI  for  New  Jersey  Customers  Safe  Deposit  Boxes  at  $5  per  annuin 


1 

w 

JAMES    SHEWAN    &    SONS 

Machinp,  Boiler  and   Blacksmith  Shops     :-:     Shipwrights.  Caulkers,  Joiners 

w 

MAIN   OFFICE,  FOOT  OF  EAST  HOUSTON  ST..  NEW  YORK 

1 

Hotel  Iroquois 


Corner  Second  Street 

and  Park  Avenue 

One  Block  from  Station 


Commercial 

Headquariers 


PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

J.  W.  LEARY,  Proprietor 


^ 


C  WHEN  "BROKE"  CALL  ON  "UNCLE"  BEN  j 

Benjamin  Fox 

RELIABLE  PAWNBROKER  It.h '11".*% VeV  yS^h 

Liberal  advances   on    Diamonds.  Watches,    Jewelry,    Furs. 
:  Clothing,  Bric-a-Brac.  etc.     Legal  rates  only  =^= 


HOTEL  HANOVER,  .»^ii^p^r.. 

^    ^    ^^        ^  '  "  lopposite  Reading  Terminal) 

A  modern,  up-to-date  hotel  in  every  respect.    Running  Water  (Hot  and  Cold)  and  Speaking  Tube  in  each  room 
Two  Elevators  in  constant  service.      European  plan.     $i.oo  per  day  and  upward. 


CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 


WM.  C.  RICHARDSON  &  CO..  Props. 
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Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 


Code  Address 
"Baldwin"  Philidelphli 


BROAD  and 

NARROW  GAUGE 
SINGLE 

EXPANSION 

and  COMPOUND 

Locomotives 


MINE.  FURNACE 
»nd  INDUSTRIAL 
LOCOMOTIVES 
ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 
with  WESTING. 
HOUSE  MOTORS 
and  ELECTRIC 

TRUCKS 


BURNHAM,  WILLIAMS  4  CO.  ^yThirJS.^iT„'aS?^?cSt.^^^^^^^^^^^  Philadelphia. Pa..  U.S.A. 


A  House 

LINED   WITH 

MINERAL 
WOOL 


•f* 


As  shown 
^■'  in  these  sections,  is 

warm  in  winter,  cool  in 
summer,  and  is  thorough- 
deafened.     The  lining   is 
vermin  proof:   neither  rats,  mice 
nor  insects   can    make    their   way 
through    or   live   in    it.     nineral 
Wool   checks    the    spread  of  fire 
and  keeps  out  the  dampness. 

SAMPLE  AND  CIRCULAR  FREE 


fjag^Tmr-jaeaa 


.,  -.■—■*»    j-^^.^.-,-^.,T.B.-r<^g^-~J 


f     ' 


Loagitudlnal  Section 


Cross  Section  Through  Floor 


U.  S.  Mineral  Wool  Co. 

141  Liberty  Street,  New  Yorlt 


Teleplli>iu-,  843  Jcilin 

THE  ROCKLAND  LAKE       ^ 
TRAP  ROCK  CO.  ^ 

Trap  F<,.ocK  for  Macadamizing, 
Concreting  and  BallasI    z-    «■ 

135  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


For  Over  60  Years 

p  Mrs.  Winslow's 

p  Soothing  Symp 

c=^  has  been  use<3  for  over  SIXTV 
^  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  of  Mothers 
^  for  their  CHILDREN  while  TEETH- 
F=  ING,  with  perfect  success.  IT 
^  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS 
^  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  all  pain, 
CURES  WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the 
best  remedy  for  DIARRHCEA.  Sold 
by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  Mrs. 
Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  and  take 
no  other  kind.     25  Cents  a  Bottle. 


AnOldandWell-trled  Remedy 


Is  Your  Sight  Failing? 

If  so,  you  need  expert  professional 
.ittentiun  for  your  eyes.      Consult 

Prentice  optiost 

181    Broadway,    New    York 

First  floor  over  Dunlap's  {take  elevator) 

The  difference  between  opticist,  oculist  and  optician  is  that 

the  former  ALONE  has  qualified  at  a 

school  of  technology 


Send  for  fi^ee  booklet  that  will  be  a  revelation  to  you 


HOYT 


SHORT    LAP 
OAK  TANNED 

LEATHER     BELTING 


One  Grade 
FLINT   STONE* 


Three 
Weights; 


Cx(ra  Heavy 

Regular 

Medium 


EDWARD  R.  LADEW 

Successor  to 

FAYE.RWE.ATHER  6  LADEW 

Sales  Otlices.  91  Liberty  Street.  New  York  City 


CHICAGO  BOSTON 

PITTSBURGH 


PHILADRLrniA 
NKWAKK 
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Wrought  Iron  Fence 
and  Entrance  Gates 


Wire  Fencing 
Ornamental  Iron  Work 


Telephone, 
4150  cortlandt 


piMidpog 


MANUFACTU-R  ERS    OF 


FENC 

I  nil  I  i-^        7Sc9  Warrerx  St. 
,    f   "  NEW  YORK. 


n 


Lawn  Furniture 
Tree  Guards,  etc. 


Tennis  Court 
Enclosures  a  Specialty 


THE  NEW  rORK 
TRANSFER  CO. 

DODD'S   EXPRESS 

Calls  for  and  Checks 

BAGGAGE 


FROM 


Residence  to  Destination 


Watch  (he  ■•  LITTLE  "  Time  Ball  drop  daily.  12  o'clock 
nooD.  Top  of  Tower,  Cort'andt  at  Washington  Sts..  N  Y 

LITTLE'S    OPTICAL   CORNER 

74-76        COIlTLANI»T        STREET 

Two     >iliH-k»    IV..in     .Ni-H     Vark     StulSuii     «r    C.   H.   It.    of    X.    J. 


K 


13     J\^     I^ 

and  PHOTO   SUPPLIES 


The  GIoecKner  6  Newby  Co. 

169     and    171    BROADWAY.    NEW    YORK 

11-      ONE      1  LIGHT  -.  SKND     FOR      IIAHGAIN      LIST 


Amsterdam  Press 

3    PAR.K  PLACE,.  NEW  YORK 


Makers  of  Artistic 

Booklets,  Folders, 

Catalogues,  Etc. 


Amsterdam   Advertising   Agency 

Ide&s,  Designs.  Plans  and 
E-stimates  Furnished      -^ 

3  ParK  Place  ^  New  York 


Telephone  :  215  Cortlandt 


Established  1858 


THE    ROEBUCK 

Weather  Strip  and  Wire  Screen  Co. 


cMjnufacturers  of 


Wire  Screens 


For  Windows 
and   Doors 


Screening  Dwelling  Houses  a  Specialty 

172  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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REAL     ^ 
^    ESTATE 


Inforrriation 


NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL 


TO    OBTAIN    DETAILED  INFORMATION  regarding  Real  Estate 

values  and  rentals  on 
line  of  New  Jersey  Central,  application  should  be  made  to  any  of  the  following 
Real  Estate  dealers : — ■ 


BOUND    BROOK 

VAN  DOREN,  JOHN  C. 

BAYONNE 
ANNETT,  CHAS.  E.,  29  W.  8tli  St. 
COL\'ILLE.  H.  C,  718  Avenue  D.  and  .ijd  St. 
CRAFT  &  CO.,  W.  8th  St.  and  Avenue  C. 
GRODBERG,   CHAS..  454  Avenue  D. 
MURR.W   &   RYAN,   229  Avenue  D. 

CRANFORD 

BRADLEY,   L..   13  Union  Ave. 
CRANFORD    REALTY   CO.,    Chronicle    Building. 
M.\NQR  RK.\LTY  CO.,  Chronicle  Building. 
SEWARD.    CLARENCE.    19   Eastman    St. 

DUNELLEN 
DAY.  G.  W. 
PIERCE,  ROBERT  L. 
RUNYON,  EUGENE,  North  Ave. 

ELIZABETH 

CLARKE,  THOMAS  B.,  86  Broad  St. 
MULFORD.  A.  D.  &  SON,  233  Broad  St. 
NEW   TERSEY   LAND   &   INVESTMENT    COM- 
PANY. 
OGDEN.  B.  M.  &  S.  R.,  203  Broad  St. 
O'DONNELL.   L.,  86  Broad  and   100  First  St. 
PERKINS,  WALTER  B.,  Isham  Building. 
PHARES.    ELWOOD  W.,   56  Third  St. 
PATTERSON.   ROBERT  L.,  212  Broad  St. 
WELCH  &  MILLER,  106  East  Jersey  St. 

EL  MORA 
EL  MORA  LAND  CO..  El  Mora.  N.  J. 
GARWOOD 

MORSE.   F.   W.,   Centre  Ave. 

GREENVILLE 
BYRON.    WM.    D.,    338   Ocean    Ave. 
HUDSON  REAL  ESTATE  CO.,  Ocean  Ave. 
MORRELL.  JNO..    116  Danforth  .\ve. 
\RKEL.VND.   S.   V.   IL.   297-301    Ocean   Ave. 

KENILWORTH 
KENILWORTH  REALTY  CORPORATION. 


BERRY, 
BOND   & 


NEWARK 
JOHN  J..  810  Broad  St. 
CO.,   E.    E.,   791    Broad   St. 


BLASBERG  &   ZUGLER.  800  Broad  St. 
BRENIGAN.  GEORGE  W..  7579  Broad  St. 
CROSS  &  CO.,   GEO.,  757-759   Broad  St. 
ll.XKRIS,  WM.  T.,  &  CO.,  757-759  Broad  St. 
KAY,    ROBERT.    740    Broad    St. 
McCURDY.  J.  C,  &  CO..  800  Broad  St. 
SCHLESINGER.  L.,  Broad  Street,  near  Clinton. 
TEELING,  JAS.   J.,   787   Broad   St. 
WENZEL  &  LIBERT,   800   Broad   St. 

PERTH    AMBOY 

BISHOP  COMPANY.   THE,   85!^    Smith   St. 
PR.\TTBROWN    CO..  Si    Smith   St. 
VAIL,    S.   J.,    loi    Smith   St. 

PLAI^FIELD 

ABBOTT,  W.   S..    163  North  .\vcnue. 
BACON,  F.   M.,  209  North  Ave. 
BROWN,  GEORGE  F.,  94  Somerset  Si. 
D.WISON,  WM.,  opposite  Nethcrwood  Station. 
DUGAN,  D.  F.,  511   East  7th  St. 
GANO,  MANNING  F.,  221   Park  Ave. 
HAND,  C.   H.,  319  Watchung  Ave. 
lEFFERY,   WM.,    136  Park  Ave. 
I.IEFKE   S:    LAING,    146   Park   Avenue. 
LA  RUE.   IRA  L.,   109  Park  Ave. 
LYMAN,   CHAS.   H..   207   North   Ave. 
MULFORD,  ARMSTRONG,   169  North  .\vcnue. 
NELSON.  EDWARD  E.,  ist  Nat.  Bank  Building. 
TAPSCOTT  &   BRO.,  H.   B.,   Bahcock   Building. 
THICKSTUN,  WM.  D.,   197  North  Avenue. 
TERHUNE,  WM  S.,  &  SON,  211    North  Ave. 
UPDIKE,  D.   FOSTER,   103   East  Front  St. 
VAIL,  JOSEPH  T.,   177-179  North  Avenue. 
WOODRUFF,  W.  .\..  103  West  Front  St. 

PORT  READING  CROSSING 

DEMAREST,  IRVING  M. 


KOSELLE 
ROSELLE— ROSELLE   LAND  IMP. 


CO. 


SEWARCN 
SEWAREN  IMP.   CO.,   M.  Irving  Deinarcst,   Agt. 

SOMERVILLE 
ENK,  JNO. 
MESSLER,   D.    N. 

WESTFIELD 
ABRAMS   &    WELCH. 


For  Suburban,  Country  or  Farni  property,  anywhere  In  NEW  JERSEY,  write  to 

NEW   JERSEY    LAND    AND    INVf  STMENT    COMPANY. 

E.LIZABETH,   N.  J. 
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Telephone  ^f  Telegraph 

<  WIRE  ^ 

STEEL  SIGNAL  WIRE 

Wire  Rope,  Wire  Strand  Bond  and 
Tie  Wires 

Iewis&%nger 

The  Largest  and 
Best  E,quipped 

Housefurnishing 
Wareroonis 

Best  £luality  Goods  Only 

Everything  necessary  for  Kitchen,  Laundry. 
Dining  Room.  Library,  Pantry,  Hall.  Bath  and 
Stable.   Cutlery.  Cooking  Utensils.   Crockery. 
China   and   Glass.    Fire   Sets.    Andirons    and 
Fenders,  House-cleaning  Articles. 

Eddy  Refrigerators 

Our  Standard  for  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 

WE  GUARANTEE  proZts 
^V'^THE  BEST  QUALITY 

The  National  Wire  Corporation 

114  Liberty  Street 

NEW   YORK 

The    "Premier" 

Glass-Lined    Refrigerator,    perfection    of 
cleanliness  and  economy 

Orders    by    mail    reieive    prompt  and   careful  attentk'n 

130  and  132  West  42d  Street,  and 
135    West    Forty-first    Street,    New  York 

UNITED  STATES  EXPRESS  COMPANY 


Forwarders 
to  all 
parts  of 
the  ')»ortd 


MONEY 
ORDERS 
SOLD, 
PAYABLE 
EVERY- 
WHERE 


Money  by 
Telegraph 


The  United 

States 

Express 

Company's 

Exclusive 

Fast  Express 

Trains 

Afford 

Superior 

Facilities 


UNSURPASSED   SERVICE    TO   SUBURBAN    POINTS 
GENERAL    OFFICES:     47-49    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK     QTY 


AMSTCHDAM    PRESS.    N.   V. 


\)  r  H  E  cr 


Suburbanite 

^    MONTHLr   MAGAZINE    FOR    THOSE 


WHO  ARE   AND  THOSE  WHO   OUGHT  TO 
BE    INTERESTED    IN    SUBURBAN    HOMES 


Published  by  Passenger  Department,  Central 

Railroad  of  New  Jersey 


Vol.  III. 


NOVEMBER.    1905 


No.  8 
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Thanksgiving  in  a  Flat 

By  Charles   Love   Benjamin 


^OME!  I'jt  us  carve  the  festive  fowl 
^^  And  broacli  a  bottle  of  our  best; 

We're  living-  in  a  Hat,  'tis  true. 
But  let's  l.)e  merry  with  the  rest. 

"Walk  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way," 

Our  pastor  constantly  advises  ; 
Am    1   to   blame   if   at  his   words 

A  vision  of  our  hall  arises? 

\\'e  haven't  room  to  swing  a  cat ; 

But  whv  permit  a  little  thing 
Like  that  to  trouble  us  ?     In  flats 

One  may  not  keep  a  cat  to  swing. 

Our  rent  is  higher  than  last  year 

By  just  an  even  five,  but  then 
\^'e've  something  to  be  thankful   for — 

The  landlord  might  have  raised  us  ten. 

Noise?     Yes:  the  phdnograph  ne.xt  door 
Still   bellows    thrf)Ugh    its   two-foot    horn. 

But.  heaven  be  praised!  the  pair  that  played 
The  fiddle  and  tlie  tlute  are  gone. 

Gone.  too.  the  famil\-  below 

That  every  day  ate  onions,   fried. 

And  when  they  cooked  them  always  left 
The  airshaft   window  ojien   wide. 

Jn  truth  things  might  be  worse,  we  might 

Be  on  the  fifth   floor,  not  the  tJiird  : 
So.   gather  round   the   festive  board 
■  And    (if  we  can)   let's  carve  the  bird. 
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Lake  Carasalio 


Lakewood  versus  Florida  as  a  Winter  Resort 

By  PROCTOR  B.  MEAD 


HE  unfortunate  outbreak  of 
yellow  fever  in  the  South, 
to  which  the  press  has 
lately  given  such  wide- 
spread publicity,  is  likely 
to  materially  affect  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Florida  win- 
ter resorts,  just  as  the  fear 
of  Cervera's  fleet  deterred  many  from 
visiting  the  summer  resorts  of  the  At- 
lantic coast  in  the  earlv  days  of  the  Span- 
ish war. 

One  result  of  the  yellow  fever  scare 
will  be  to  direct  attention  to  the  winter 
resorts  that  lie  north  of  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's line,  and  of  these  none  is  more  de- 
serving of  attention  than  Lakewood. 
Located  in  the  heart  of  the  pine  forests 
of  New  Jersey  some  nine  or  ten  miles 
distant  from  the  coast,  its  climate  is  tem- 
pered in  winter  by  the  influence  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  while  the  ridge  that  hedges 
it  round  about  affords  a  shelter  from  the 
cold  winds  that  bring  discomfort  to  the 
inhabitants  of  less  favored  localities. 
The  forest  itself,  too,  serves  as  a  protec- 


tion. Speaking  of  the  remarkably  mild 
climate  that  Lakewood  enjoys,  even  in 
the  coldest  months  of  the  year,  one  wri- 
ter says ;  "The  forest  which  encircles 
Lakewood  is  its  girdle  of  armor  against 
the  chill  gusts  of  winter.  The  wind 
which  enters  this  forest  an  icy  blast 
emerges  from  the  woods  around  Lake- 
wood  a  breath  laden  with  piney  odors. 
Then,  too,  the  place  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  depression  in  the  Pine  Plain, 
so  that  the  encircling  ridge  forms  a  nat- 
ural shelter.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  in  winter  the  temperature  averages 
some  12°  higher  than  in  New  York. 

The  same  writer  refers  to  the  fact  that 
the  climate  of  Lakewood  is  not  enervat- 
ing, but  bracing.  Those  who  have  spent 
a  winter  in  Florida  will  appreciate  what 
it  means  to  be  able  to  walk  or  ride 
abroad  at  any  time  of  day  without  being 
wilted  by  a  sun  that  is  oftentimes  too  hot 
for  comfort.  Many  as  are  the  discom- 
forts of  a  Northern  winter  the  discom- 
forts of  a  tropical  climate  are  equallv  nu- 
merous.    Between  the  ice-box   and  the 
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furnace  there  is  scant  margin  for  choice. 
One  of  Lakewood's  many  advantages  is 
its  temperate  climate,  a  chniate  that  has 
been  described  as  ''the  North  softened ; 
the  South,  with  a  dash  of  invigoration." 
The    ground    upon    which    Lakcwood 


stands  is  said  to  have  been  at  some  re- 
mote period  of  the  world's  history  the 
bed  of  the  sea,  and  one  may  well  believe 
this  as  he  notes  the  sandy  character  of 
the  soil.  Within  an  hour  after  a  heavy 
rain    one    mav    walk   drvshod   over    the 


Catbcdral  Drive, 
LikcwooJ 
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ground,  which  soaks  up  moisture  as  blot- 
ting paper  soaks  up  ink.  This  feature  of 
Lakewoocl  contributes  materially  to  the 
comfort  of  the  visitor  and  is  a  guarantee 
against  malaria. 

Lakewood  has  been  so  often  described 
both  in  The  Suburbanite  and  in  other 
publications  that  one  may  well  despair  of 
saying  anything  new  regarding  it.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  this  charming  place  it  may  be  well, 
however,  to  say  that  while  Lake- 
wood  has  gained  much  fame  as  a 
health  resort  it  is  by  no  means  an 
invalid-ridden  town.  Outdoor  amuse- 
ments form  the  principal  diversion,  and 
nearly  everyone  drives  in  the  morning 
and  again  in  the  afternoon.  The  prin- 
cipal driveway  encircles  Lake  Carasaljo, 
a  picturesque  sheet  of  water  two  and  one- 
half  miles  long  by  one-half  mile  wide. 
This  road — as  well  as  the  foot-path  that 
skirts  the  margin  of  the  lake — leads 
through  an  archway  of  tall  pines, 
through  the  interstices  of  which  one 
catches  reciirring  glimpses  of  the  spark- 
ling waters  of  Carasaljo.  Another  fa- 
mous drive  leads  through  the  Cathedral 
fines,  a  view  of  which  is  given  on  the 
preceding  page.  The  new  Speedway, 
the  delight  of  every  horse  owner,  is  much 
patronized  by  sportsmen. 

The  popular  game  of  golf  stands  fore- 
most as  a  recreative  pastime  and  the 
links  of  Lakewood  are  without  a  peer. 
By  reason  of  the  mild  climate  the  ganie 
can  be  continued  here  much  later  than 


elsewhere  upon  the  northern  links. 
Pony  polo  is  another  popular  sport. 
Lakewood  boasts  of  two  exceptionally 
fine  clubs.  Of  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  there  are  nearly  two  score  with 
accommodations  for  upwards  of  3,000 
persons.  Rates  at  the  hotels  range  from 
$3.00  to  $5.00  a  day  and  upwards,  while 
at  many  of  the  boarding  houses  one  may 
live  comfortably  for  $2.00  a  day,  or  less 
if  room  and  board  are  engaged  by  the 
week.  The  Lakewood  season  begins 
(  )ctober  ist  and  ends  about  June  ist. 

For  the  New  Yorker  Lakewood  is  su- 
perior to  Florida  as  a  winter  resort  on 
account  of  its  nearness  to  the  metropolis. 
One  may  leave  the  little  village  among 
the  pines  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  be  at  his  office  by  ten  o'clock.  To 
the  business  man  whose  presence  may 
be  required  in  town  at  any  moment  this 
is  an  important  consideration ;  but  aside 
from  its  proximity  to  New  York  Lake- 
wood  may  safely  challenge  comparison 
with  any  of  the  Florida  winter  resorts, 
whether  the  test  of  superiority  be  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  surroundings  or  the 
lavishness  with  which  money  has  been 
spent  on  catering  to  the  creature  com- 
forts of  the  guest.  In  spite  of  the 
many  amusements  that  one  may  indulge 
in  if  so  inclined,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  dominant  note  of  Lakewood  is 
— rest.  Nestling  among  the  fragrant 
pines  it  seems  truly  to  be  a  place  where 
even  '"Nature  sleeps  and  dreams  her 
dream." 


Song  of  the   Out-of-Doors 

HERBERT  BASHFORD.  m  '■  The  Cosmopolitan  " 

Come  with  me,  O  you  world  weary,  to  the  haunts  of  thrush  and  veery, 

To  the  cedar's  dim  cathedral  and  the  palace  of  the  pine ; 
Let  the  soul  within  you  capture  something  of  the  wild  wood  rapture. 

Something  of  the  epic  passion  of  that  harmony  divine ! 
Down  the  pathway  let  us  follow  through   the  hemlocks  to  the  hollow. 

To  the  woven,  vine-wound  thickets  in  the  twilight  vague  and  old. 
While  the  streamlet  winding  after  is  a  trail  of  silver  laughter. 

And  the  boughs  above  hint  softly  of  the  melody  they  hold. 
Through  the  forest,  never  caring  what  the  way  our  feet  are  faring, 

We  shall  hear  the  wild  birds'  revel  in  the  labyrinth  of  Tune, 
And  on  mossy  carpets  tarry  in  His  temples  cool  and  airy, 

Hung  with  silence  and  the  splendid,  amber  tapestry  of  noon. 
Leave  the  hard  heart  of  the  city  with  its  poverty  of  pity, 

Leave  the  folly  and  the  fashion  wearing  out  tlie  faith  of  men. 
Breathe  the  breath  of  life  blown  over  upland  meadows  white  with  clover. 

And  with  childhood's  clearer  vision  see  the  face  of  God  again ! 
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'^Houses  iti  the  Suburbs 
are  built  on  broad,  generous  linei" 


The  Suburbs  for  Single  People 


By  WILLIS  H.  CHADWICK 


WANT  to  enter  a  protest 
against  the  supposition 
that  the  suburbs  were 
made  exclusively  for  mar- 
ried people.  Every  time 
one  picks  up  a  copy  of 
The  Suburbanitk  or  any 
of  the  other  numerous 
publications  devoted  to  suburban  life  he 
finds  it  filled  with  articles  all  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  married 
man  or  woman.  There  would  seem  to  be 
a  conspiracy  among  the  contributors, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  editor,  to  ignore 
the  bachelor  and  bachelor  girl  altogetlier. 
.As  a  single  man  I  do  not  pretend  to 
stand  upon  the  same  exalted  level  as  my 
married  friends  (one  of  whom  is  fond  of 
repeating  to  me  that  old  saying  about  the 
family  being  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
state),  but  t  do  venture  to  maintain  that 
single  men  and  women  are  entitled  to 
some  consideration  if  only  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  the  raw  material  out  of 
which  married  people  are  made. 


■■(;o<l  made  the  country  and  man 
made  the  tow'n,"  but  neither  was  created 
exclusively  for  married  people.  The  first 
inhabitant  of  the  country,  as  every  read- 
er of  sacred  history  knows,  was  a  single 
man  and  the  most  famous  city  in  all  his- 
tory— the  Eternal  C'ity,  Rome — was 
founded  by  two  bachelors.  This  ought 
to  give  us — the  unmarried  folks — at  least 
the  right  to  be  heard,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  while  I  am  willing  to  admit  my  in- 
feriority to  my  married  friends  in  many 
particulars  I  deny  that  the  fact  that  a 
man  and  woman  are  married  gives  them 
the  right  to  consider  tiie  suburbs  as  their 
exclusive  property.  ( Irantiu'^  that  the 
greater  |)art  of  the  adult  pci])ulation  of 
suburban  towns  arc  marric<I  |)eople.  there 
is  still  a  considerable  number  of  suburb- 
anites wdio  are  not  married  and  the  ranks 
of  the  single  men  ami  women  who  duell 
out  of  town  might  be  materially  in- 
creased if  the  publications  devoted  to  the 
suburban  idea  would  occasionallv  print 
an    article    designed    to    show    the    ad- 
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vantages  of  country  life  for  the  bachelor 
and  bachelor  girl.  One  doesn't  have  to 
be  married  in  order  to  enjoy  the  freedom 
and  beauty  of  the  country,  and  uncom- 
fortable as  is  the  life  of  many  married 
people  who  dwell  in  flats  their  condition 
is  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  single 
man  or  woman  who  inhabits — as  so  many 
do — one  of  those  six  by  eight  niches  that 
New  York  landladies  describe  as  a  "hall 
bedroom." 

It  is  the  hall  bedroom,  more  than  any 
other  agency,  that  is  building  up  the  sub- 
urbs. Two  or  three  years'  experience 
with  one  of  them  will  bring  even  the 
most  confirmed  bachelor  to  the  "pop- 
ping" point  and  when  the  newly-married 
man  finds  that  the  flat,  that  in  his  board- 
ing house  days  he  had  pictured  to  him- 
self as  a  sort  of  earthly  paradise,  is  in 
reality  only  a  chain  of  hall  bedrooms 
with  a  diminutive  parlor  on  one  end  and 
a  "kitchenette''  on  the  other,  he  awakens 
at  last  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  to 
people  of  moderate  means  the  suburbs 
oflfer  the  only  solution  to  the  problem — 
how  to  live  comfortably.  The  point  for 
the  bachelor  to  remember  is  that  one 
doesn't  have  to  marry  in  order  to  be  a 
suburbanite.  There  are  boarding  houses 
a-plenty  in  the  suburbs — big,  roomy 
houses,  whose  smallest  sleeping  apart- 
ment makes  the  average  hall  bedroom 
look  like  a  hat  box. 

Houses  in  the  suburbs  are  built  for 
comfort.  In  New  York  where  a  building 
lot  in  a  desirable  neighborhood  costs  a 
small  fortune  economy  of  space  is  neces- 
sary; but  in  the  suburbs  no  such  limita- 
tion confines  the  architect.  Hence  the 
dwellings  are  constructed  on  broad,  gen- 
erous lines.  The  bedrooms  are  square, 
with  windows  that  look  out  on  trees  and 
gardens,  not  on  a  blank  wall  or  into  an 
airshaft.  There  is  room  not  only  for  a 
bed  and  washstand  but  for  a  bureau, 
desk  and  three  or  four  chairs  as  well ; 
and  the  bed  is  really  a  bed.  not  a  nonde- 
script affair  that  masquerades  as  a  couch 
during  the  davtime  and  has  to  be  stripped 
of  its  draperies  and  sofa  pillows  every 
night  just  when  a  tired  mortal  would 
give  worlds  to  be  able  to  crawl  into  a 
comfortable  bed  without  having  more  to 
do  than  to  undress  anrl  turn  ofif  the  gas. 
If  I  seem  to  speak  bitterly  of  hall  bed- 
rooms and   couch   beds   it   is  because   I 


have  had  experience  with  both — and  the 
recollection  is  not  pleasant. 

The  last  hall  bedroom  that  I  occupied 
in  New  York  cost,  with  board,  seven  dol- 
lars a  week.  That  was  several  years  ago. 
To-day  the  same  room  and  board  would 
cost  ten  dollars  a  week.  I  quote  the 
prices  that  prevail  on  the  west  side  be- 
tween Sixtieth  and  Ninetieth  streets ;  on 
the  east  side  the  prices  are  a  dollar  or 
two  less.  A  good  room  with  board  can 
be  had  in  any  suburban  town  within  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  the 
City  Hall  for  from  six  to  eight  dollars  a 
week,  to  which  the  cost  of  commutation 
must  be  added — a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
week  more  at  most.  The  price  of  a  large, 
comfortable  room  with  board  in  the  sub- 
urbs (including  railroad  transportation) 
is  therefore  about  the  same,  or  a  trifle 
less,  than  the  cost  of  an  uncomfortable 
hall  bedroom  and  board  in  New  York. 
Measured  by  the  degree  of  comfort  con- 
ferred the  suburban  landlady  ought  to 
ask  at  least  twice  as  much  as  her  city 
sister ;  but,  fortunatelv  for  some  of  us, 
she  doesn't. 

Suburban  life  means  sunlight  and  fresh 
air;  sound  rest  at  night,  undisturbed  by 
the  rumble  of  elevated  trains  or  the  rat- 
tle of  wagons ;  opportunities  for  exercise 
with  no  impertinent  signs  to  warn  one  to 
keep  off  the  grass,  and  pleasant  social  in- 
tercourse ;  for  suburbanites  are  a  neigh- 
borly people.  It  is  characteristic  of  New 
York,  perhaps  of  all  large  cities,  that 
one  may  live  for  years  in  one  house  with- 
out knowing  the  people  who  live  next 
door.  In  flats  one  may  live  under  the 
same  roof  with  other  people  and  never 
know  them.  "Do  I  know  the  people  in 
the  next  flat?"  I  once  overheard  a  lady 
say  to  a  friend  in  an  elevated  train  ;  "no, 
I  don't  know  them  and  what's  more  I 
don't  want  to."  Probably  the  other  peo- 
ple felt  the  same  way  about  it.  A  friend 
of  mine  told  me  the  other  day  of  an  in- 
cident that  illustrates  this  characteristic 
attitude  of  the  New  Yorker  towards  his 
neighbor  and  at  the  same  time  proves 
that  the  New  Yorker  is  not  really  un- 
sociable but  simply  unneighborly.  A 
friend  of  this  friend  of  mine  was  travel- 
ing in  Europe  with  his  wife  and  met  with 
another  American  couple  with  whom  they 
struck  up  an  agreeable  acquaintance.  On 
parting   the   two   men    exchanged   cards 
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and  each  was  surprised  to  discover  that 
he  had  met  three  thousand  miles  away 
from  home  the  man  who  lived  just  across 
the  street  from  him  in  Xew  York. 

In  the  suburbs  one  hnds  a  social  at- 
mosphere entirely  different  from  that  of 
the  metropolis.  Neighbors  know  one  an- 
other and  visit  one  another.  The  sub- 
urban clubhouse,  the  clnirch.  the  ,L;olf 
links,  the  train  where  one  meets  the  same 
people  day  after  day,  all  tend  to  develop 
the  social  side  of  the  suburbanite.  The 
newcomer  is  not  long  in  making  ac- 
quaintances and  it  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens that  an  acqtiaintance  begun  on  a 
suburban  train  proves  valuable  in  a 
business  way.  The  solid  business  man 
who  is  unapproachable  in  his  Xew  York 
office  unbends  when  the  day's  work  is 
over  and  yoti  may  see  him  in  the  smoker 
of  a  suburban  train  playing  whist  with 
young  men  who,  if  they  resided  in  Xew 
Yuvk  and  endeavored  to  see  him  during 
business  hours,  would  never  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  past  the  busy  man's 
vigilant  office  boy.  But  that  (as  Kipling 
savs )  is  another  story.  I  am  not  advo- 
cating the  suburban  life  for  business  rea- 
sons but  for  health  and  comfort,  for  the 
jileasure  that  agreeable  social  intercourse 
gfives  and  becatise  all  these  things  can  be 


had  in  the  suburbs  without  exceetling  the 
small  amount  to  which  man\  \oung  men 
and  women  are  obliged  to  limit  their  liv- 
ing expenses. 

Tiiere  are  thousands  of  clerks,  school 
teachers-  and  students  in  Xew  York  to- 
day who  are  spending  more  for  a  tiny 
room,  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated, 
than  a  big,  bright,  cheerful  room  would 
cost  in  the  suburbs,  and  eating  their 
hearts  out,  many  of  them,  for  lack  of 
congenial  companions.  1  have  known, 
myself,  the  loneliness  of  the  great  city,  a 
limeliness  deeper  than  the  solitude  of  the 
woods  because  one  feels  that  of  all  the 
thousands  around  him  he  is  the  only  one 
that  is  lonely.  That  is  why  whenever  I 
]Mck  up  a  copy  of  a  publication  devoted 
to  the  suburban  life  1  feel  that  too  much 
space  is  given  to  articles  of  interest  only 
to  those  who  can  afford  homes  of  their 
own — to  the  married  folks  who,  what- 
ever other  troubles  thev  may  have,  are  at 
least  free  from  that  haunting  nightmare, 
the  hall  bedroom.  Tell  the  Beatrices  and 
Benedicts  how  to  build  houses  and  make 
gardens  as  much  as  you  like — ye  editors 
of  suburban  papers — but  once  in  a  while 
let  vour  text  be  that  which  1  have  chosen 
for  the  title  of  this  article — The  Sub- 
urbs for  Single  People. 


Approach  to  Faiiwoovl  ^t3(io^ 
Central  Railroad  of  New  jeriey 
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BLUE  POINT  OYSTERS  ON  THE  HALF  SHELL 

CREAM  OF  CELERY  SOUP 

ROAST  TURKEY  WITH  CRANBERRY  JELLY 

MASHED  POTATOES        FRIED  SWEET  POTATOES 

CAULIFLOWER 

OLIVES  CELERY  SALAD 

PUMPKIN  PIE  ICE  CREAM 

OLD  ENGLISH  CHEESE  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 

COFFEE 


J 


The  Thanksgiving  Dinner 

Suggestions  for  Preparing  it — Recipe?  that  Always  Give    Good  Results 
List;  of    Ingredients  Required  with  Prices 

By  JENNIE  JAY 


()\'EMBER  has  its  troubles 
for  the  housewife  as  well 
as  for  turkeys.  To  plan 
and  prepare  the  Thanks- 
g;iving  dinner  is  never  an 
easy  task,  but  the  labor 
will  be  lessened  if  the  di- 
rections here  given  are 
carefully  followed.  All  of  the  recipes 
printed  have  been  tried  again  and  again 
with  excellent  results  and  in  preparing 
the  meiui  shown  above  care  has  been 
taken  to  avoid  dishes  that  might  prove 
difficult  to  the  ine.xperienced  cook.  The 
dinner  is  planned  for  a  party  of  eight 
persons — adults  with  good,  hearty  appe- 
tites— but  by  ordering  an  extra  dozen  of 
ovsters  and  cutting  the  pies  at  an  acute 
angle  instead  of  serving  a  full  qLiarter 
to  each  person,  the  dinner  could,  at  a 
pinch,  be  n^ade  to  do  for  ten.  At  the 
end  of  the  article  an  alphabetical  list  of 
all  the  materials  required  will  be  found, 
together  with  quantities  and  prices.  The 
latter  mav  differ  a  little  in  various  locali- 
ties, but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  cost  of 


the  dinner  described  will  nowhere  exceed 
eight  dollars. 

RECIPE    FOR    THE    SOUP 

Take  the  outside  stalks  of  three 
bundles  of  celery  and  cut  into  very  fine 
pieces.  Melt  a  J4  pound  of  butter  and 
add  to  it  while  melting  4  level  table- 
spoons of  flour.  Add  to  this  I  quart  of 
milk  and  I  pint  of  water,  I  large  onion, 
grated :  5^  teaspoon  of  salt,  J4  teaspoon 
of  white  pepper,  i  tablespoon  of  chopped 
parsley  and  mix  all  together.  Boil  for 
13/  hours. 

HOW  TO  PREPARE  THE  TURKEY 

Buy  a  hen  turkey  if  possible — hen  tur- 
keys are  richer  in  white  meat.  For  a 
dinner  for  eight  persons  the  turkey 
should  weigh,  undressed,  about  8  pounds. 
Clean  well,  inside  and  out,  and  set  the 
heart  and  liver  on  one  side  to  be  used 
in  making  the  dressing.  The  dressing, 
or  stuffing,  is  prepared  by  grating  I  loaf 
of  stale  bread  to  which  add  one  onion 
(also  grated),  a  few  leaves  of  sage  and 
a  small  bundle  of  parsley  chopped  very 
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fine.  Boil  the  heart  and  hver  of  the  turkey 
well  and  mince  them  with  the  chopping 
knife.  Mix  all  together  in  a  basin  and 
add  I  teaspoon  of  salt,  Y2  teaspoon  of 
white  pepper  and  three  tablespoons  of 
butter.  Alake  the  dressing  into  a  large 
roll  and  stutY  the  turkey  with  it.  Wipe 
the  turkey  over  with  olive  oil  and 
sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper  and  flour.  Bake 
1^4  hours  in  a  moderate  oven  and  baste 
frequently. 

RECIPE  ECU  THE  JELLY 

Take  i  quart  of  cranberries,  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  2  cups  of  water 
and  boil  all  together  until  soft :  then 
strain  and  set  it  aside  to  cool. 

HOW    TO    PREPARE   THE    POTATOES 

To  prepare  the  mashed  potatoes  take 
a  34  peck  of  white  potatoes,  peel  them 
and  boil  rapidlv  for  half  an  hour.  Four 
off  the  water  and  put  potatoes  on  range 
for  five  minutes,  keeping  pot  covered. 
Then  whip  them  well  with  potato  mash- 
er or  fork,  adding  i  large  tablespoon  ot 
butter,  Yz  teaspoon  of  salt,  '4  teaspoon 
of  white  pepper  and  I  gill  of  milk. 

In  preparing  the  sweet  potatoes  boil 


them  in  their  skins  and  when  almost 
done  take  them  off  the  stove  and  peel. 
I'ut  2  tablespoons  of  butter  in  frying 
pan.  cut  potatoes  in  halves  and  fry  to  a 
nice  brown. 

HOW   TO  COOK  THE  CAULU-LOWER 

Wash  the  cauliflower  well  and  boil  for 
one  hour.  Serve  with  white  sauce  made 
by  melting  3  tablespoons  of  butter  and 
2  of  flour  together.  Add  '  -^  pint  of  milk 
and  '4  pint  of  the  water  in  which  cauli- 
llower  was  cooked. 

THE   PH-; 

Put  in  a  bowl  i  pint  of  tlour,  '/.  pound 
of  butter,  i  large  tablespoon  of  lard,  and 
rub  all  together  until  well  mixed.  .\dd 
sufficient  cold  water  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Sprinkle  the  rolling  board  plen- 
tifully with  flour  and  roll  the  dough  to  a 
thin  crust.  Grease  pic  plates  well  and 
cover  with  the  pastry.  For  the  inside 
use  I  quart  of  prepare<l  pumpkin  with  6 
eggs,  i^'j  cu])s  of  sugar,  I J  pint  of  cream, 
and  I  tablespoon  of  ground  ginger.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  for  20  minutes.  The 
quantities  given  are  sufficient  for  two 
large  pies. 


ALPH.^BETIC.^L  LIST  OF  THINGS  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  TH.\NKSGI\TNG 
DINNER,  WITH  QUANTITIES  AND  PROBABLE  COST 


Bread:    Fresh,  for  table:  2  loaves 

Stale,  for  turkey  dressing;  I  loaf... 

Butter:    For  table;  ' /i  pound 

Cooking  butter  :  '4  pound  for  soup  ; 
3  tablespoons  for  turkey  dressing ;  i 
large  tablespoon  for  mashed  pota- 
toes ;  2  tablespoons  for  sweet  pota- 
toes ;  3  tablespoons  for  cauliflower 
sauce ;  yi  pound  for  pie ;  about  2 
pounds  in  all    

CauliHozccr:     Two   large  heads 

Celery:  3  bundles;  the  outside  pieces  for 
the  soup,  the  inside  pieces  for  the 
table 

Cheese:    To  serve  with  the  pie;  i  pound 

Coffee:  i  tablespoon  to  each  cup;  'A 
pound    

Crackers:    To  serve  with  oysters;  I  box 

Cranberries:  i  quart  for  jelly  to  serve 
with  turkey   

Cream:  y<  pint  for  cauliflower  sauce;  ^2 
pint  for  pie — a  pint  in  all 

F.fiUs:    6  for  pie 

FUiur:  4  level  tablespoons  for  soup;  2 
tablespoons  for  cauliflower  sauce; 
sprinkling  for  outside  of  turkey; 
sprinkling  for  rolling-board;  Vi  pint 
for  pie;  about  2  pounds  in  all 

Ginger:    i  tablcspoonful,  ground,  for  pie 


.10 
.04 

.18 


•05 
•05 


Ice-cream : 


'/. 


ga 


lion. 


.50 
.40 


•  25 
.20 

.18 

•  15 

■IS 


■15 


.12 
.01 

75 


Lard:  I  large  tablespoon  for  pie,  and 
enough  to  grease  pie  plates;  say  Vz 
pound  in  all 06 


Lemons:  To  serve  with  oysters,  2  cut 
into  quarters    

Lettuce:    2  heads  for  salad 

Milk:    I  quart  for  soup,  i  gill  for  mashed 

potatoes    10 

Olive   Oil:     To   grease   turkey   and    for 

salad  dressing;  1  small  bottle 25 

Olives:     i  bottle   25 

Onions:  I  for  soup,  I  for  turkey  dress- 
ing     

Oysters:  Blue  Points,  on. the  half  shell; 
a  half-dozen  for  each  person ;  4  dozen 
in  all   

Parsley:  l  tablespoon  chopped  fine  for 
soup  and  l  small  bunch  for  turkey 
dressing   

Pej'pcr:  White.  '/4  teaspoon  for  soup;  Yi 
teaspoon  for  turkey  dressing;  \/^  tea- 
spoon for  mashed  potatoes 02 

Potatoes:  White,  "-4  peck;  sweet,  !4 
peck    

I'umfkin :    For  pie  ;   I  quart 

Sajie:    \  few  leaves  for  turkey  dressing.. 

Salt:  Yz  teaspoon  for  soup;  l  teaspoon 
for  turkey  dressing;  J/j  teaspoon  for 
mashed  potatoes   

Sugar:  2  cups,  granulated,  for  cranberry 
jelly ;  i'<-  cups  for  pic 

Tomatoes:    For  salad   

Turkey:    I  eight-pound  turkey 2.00 

Wotniits:    English,   i''  p.nuid-; 30 


02 


60 


01 


18 
10 
01 


.01 


0$ 

ID 


Total 


$7.46 
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An  Afternoon  uq  the  Link  s 


How  Suburbanites  Amuse  Themselves 


By  LOUIE  E.  HENDRICKSON 


IXCE  tlic  city  man,  himself, 
has  taken  to  going  fre- 
quently to  the  suburbs  to 
play  golf  he  is  beginning 
to  understand  that  one 
may  live  out  of  town  and 
still  not  find  time  hang 
heavy  on  his  hands ;  but 
when  at  the  close  of  a  pleasant  day  he 
slings  his  golf  kit  over  his  shoulder  and 
takes  the  train  back  to  the  city  he  some- 
times feels  (if  he  is  a  simon-pure,  dyed- 
in-the-wool  son  of  the  metropolis)  that 
however  agreeable  the  suburb  may  be  in 
the  daytime  it  must  be  a  dismal  place  at 
night.  To  dispel  this  erroneous  impres- 
sion a  visit  to  some  suburban  town  after 
nightfall  is  necessary.  The  seeker  after 
knowledge  will  find  that  suburbanites  do 
not  go  to  bed  with  the  chickens,  but  that 
in  the  matter  of  amusements  their  ways 
are  remarkably  like  those  of  their  city 
cousins.  Only  the  "sport"  would  be  apt 
to  find  the  suburbs  slow  at  night.  For  the 
man  who  is  content  with  sane  amuse- 
ments there  is  plenty  to  do  between  din- 
ner and  bedtime. 

While  the  suburbanite  is  not  depend- 
ent upon  New  York  for  his  evening  en- 
tertainment he  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  one 
of  the  best  patrons  of  the  table  d'hotes 


and  theaters  of  the  metropolis.  Some- 
times his  wife  meets  him  at  the  office 
and  they  have  dinner  together  and  take 
in  the  theater  afterwards,  returning 
home  by  midnight,  but  more  often  they 
dine  at  home  and  take  the  train  to  the 
city  after  dinner,  reaching  the  theater  via 
the  Twenty-third  street  ferry  and  the 
cross-town  car  in  ample  time  for  the 
overture.  But  even  in  the  matter  of  the- 
aters, the  suburbanite  does  not  have  to 
journey  to  Xew  York  unless  he  wishes 
to  do  so.  Several  of  the  larger  suburb- 
an towns  have  theaters  of  their  own, 
where  the  best  New  York  attractions 
may  be  enjoyed  for  less  than  New  York 
prices.  Elizabeth  has  two  well-appointed 
playhouses,  and  Plainfield  one,  while 
Newark  and  Jersey  City  boast  of  several 
excellent  theaters  each.  Leading  actors 
and  actresses  appeared  at  all  of  these 
theaters  last  year  (except  at  the  Plain- 
field  theater,  which  has  just  been  opened  ) 
and  many  of  the  leading  metropolitan  at- 
tractions are  booked  for  the  coming  win- 
ter. The  nearby  theaters  are  liberally 
patronized  bv  suburban  residents  and  the 
attractions  are  of  such  a  character  that 
the  suburbanite  need  go  no  further  away 
from  home  than  a  short  trolley  ride  in 
order  to  witness  a  good  play. 
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I  mention  the  theater  oiil\-  to  show  that 
the  resident  of  the  suburbs  is  not  denied 
those  amusements  that  are  supposed  to 
be  typical  of  city  hfe.  But  as  a  rule  the 
suburbanite,  1  believe,  finds  more  solid 
enjoyment  in  the  social  evening  spent 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  town.  After 
dinner,  unless  he  is  entertaining  friends 
in  his  own  home  or  being  entertained  bv 
them,  you  will  find  him  at  the  cozy  club- 
house which  is  the  center  of  the  social 
life  of  every  suburban  town.  Here  are 
bowling  alleys,  billiard  and  pool  tables  and 
shufHeboard,  cardrooms  for  whist,  check- 
ers or  chess,  and  a  library  where  the  lat- 
est newspapers  and  magazines  may  be 
found.  If  he  is  not  in  any  of  the  rooms 
mentioned  look  in  the  smoking-room  and 
you  will  find  him  there  talking  (  politics 
most  likely  at  this  season)  with  his 
neighbors.  Membership  in  a  suburban 
club  means  as  a  rule  that  one's  wife  and 
daughters  are  also  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  club  and  the  bulletin  board 
will  usually  be  found  to  contain  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  notices  of  coming  card 
parties,  bowling,  billiard  and  pool  tour- 
naments, receptions,  informal  dances  and 
other  social  functions  in  which  the  fair 
sex  plav  an  important  part. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
golf,  the  game  that  more  than  any  other 
single  thing  has  served  to  make  the  city 
man  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  the 
country.  Rut  to  the  suburbanite  the  golf 
club  means  more  than  the  gan:e  alone. 
The  clubhouse  is  the  scene  of  many 
charming  gatherings,  of  auto  dances, 
m  a  s  q  e  r  a  d  e  balls,  teas.  Hallowe'en 
parties,  chafing-dish  narties.  and  an  oc- 
casional "stasr."  when  the  men  of  the  club 


HuntinjE  and  fishiog 
are  favorite  diversions 


become  Bohemians  again  for  just  one 
niglit.  Some  of  the  best  golf  courses  in 
tliis  country  are  located  in  Xew  Jersey 
suburban  towns.  There  are  more  than 
a  score  of  links  along  the  line  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  Xew  Jersey  alone. 

Tennis  is  another  sport  that  finds  fa- 
vor with  the  suburbanite  and  the  tennis 
court  when  not  a  separate  institution  will 
usuallv  be  found  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
golf  club.  Baseball  in  season  is  another 
favorite  diversion.  On  a  Saturday  after- 
noon in  the  suburbs  when  the  nines  of 
neighboring  towns  compete  the  grand- 
stand and  bleachers  are  always  packed 
with  partisans  of  the  competing  teams, 
and  no  more  enthusiastic  "fan"  will  be 


Ice  Boating  at 
KcJ    Bank 
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found  anywhere  than  the  suburbanite 
rootmg  for  the  home  nine. 

W  hen  fishing  is  good  the  suburbanite 
becomes  a  disciple  of  Izaak  Walton,  and 
shouldering  rod  and  reel  sets  out  for  the 
stream  that  can  be  found  within  a  short 
walk  of  any  suburban  town.  In  the  fall 
the  same  man  with  gun  in  hand  and  dog 
at  heel  may  be  found  tramping  the  woods 
in  search  of  feathered  game,  squirrels  and 
cotton-tails. 

Bicycling,  canoeing,  boating,  automo- 
biling  and  driving  (with  ice-boating, 
sleighing  and  skating  in  season)  are  fa- 
vorite amusements  and  nearly  every  sub- 
urban town  has  its  automobile  garage 
and  liverv  stable  where  rigs  can  be  rented 
at  reasonable  rates. 

The  neighborly  qualities  of  the  sub- 
urbanite must  not  be  forgotten.  The  lit- 
tle informal  card  parties,  the  evenings 
the  young  folks  spend  in  dancing  at  one 
another's  homes,  the  merry  euchre  or 
whist  party,  or  the  quiet  game  of  chess 
with  a  neighbor,  the  straw-ride  gotten 
up  at  a  moment's  notice,  the  reception  by 
the  local  musical  club  or  literary  society, 
the  lecture  at  the  club  or  church,  the 
helping  hand  held  out  to  the  neighbor  in 
distress,  the  invitation  to  "leave  the  chil- 
dren at  our  house  if  you  are  going  out 
for  the  evening"  all  display  that  feeling 
of  good  fellowship  that  is  one  of  the 
charms  of  suburban  life. 


The  suburbanite,  like  his  city  cousin, 
has  his  lodge  night — nearly  every  town 
possessing  at  least  one  lodge  of  the  vari- 
ous leading  orders.  He  has  his  political 
club,  as  well,  and  local  politics  is  always 
a  theme  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  sub- 
urbanite. The  commuter  i.s  often  a  jus- 
tice, councilman,  police  commissioner,  or 
member  of  the  town  committee,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  and  his  friends 
hustle  at  the  primaries  or  on  election  day 
would  be  a  revelation  to  the  New  York- 
er who  seldom  has  an  opportunity  to  run 
for  office  himself  and  wdiose  vote  is  usu- 
ally cast  for  someone  about  whom  he 
knows  little   and   cares  less. 

Let  me  add  in  conclusion  a  word 
about  the  children,  for  it  is  the  little  ones 
that  have  led  many  families  to  desert  the 
city  for  the  suburbs.  Flat  life  is  not  the 
life  for  a  child  nor  are  the  streets  of  a 
great  citv  an  ideal  playground.  In  the 
country  the  children  play  undisturbed  by 
the  "cop,"  for  the  grounds  that  surround 
the  suburban  home  are  ample  for  their 
sports.  They  may  keep  pets,  too — rab- 
bits, chickens,  dogs  and  even  a  pony,  and 
without  going  very  far  they  may  enjoy 
a  ramble  in  woods  and  fields,  returning 
home  with  healthy  appetites  laden  down 
with  nuts  and  flowers  and  ferns — the 
spoils  of  a  raid  on  Mother  Nature's  in- 
exhaustable  storehouse. 


Fishermen  Three 
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The  New  Gateway  to  the  Metropohs 

How    the    Theater,    Shopping    and    Uptown    Business  Sections    of     New   York   Have  Been   Brought  Within 

Easy    Reach    of    the    Suburbs    by    Means  of  the   New   Ferry   Houses  at  the 

Foot  of  West  Twenty-third  Street 


(;1-:NERATI0.\  ago  Xcw 
fork's  busiest  corner  was 
at  F  u  1 1  o  n  street  and 
Iriroadway.  Old  residents 
of  the  metropolis  can  recall 
the  l)ridge  that  fornierl) 
spanned  Broadway  at  this 
point,  erected  by  the  city 
so  that  pedestrians  might  cross  from  one 
side  of  the  street  to  the  other  without 
endangering  their  lives  by  attempting  to 
threaii  their  way  through  the  jam  of 
vehicles  that  made  T.roaclway  at  its  junc- 
tion with  Fulton  street  almost  impass- 
able. The  office  buildings,  the  shopping 
district,  the  hotels  and  theaters  in  those 
days  were  all  downtown  within  easy 
reach  of  the  Liberty  street  ferry.  To 
the  business  man  whose  office  is  located 
in  the  lower  end  of  .Manhattan  Island 
this  ferry  is  .still  the  most  convenient,  but 
the  uptown  march  of  trade  has  created  a 
flemand  for  quicker  access  to  the  new 
business  center  of  New  York  and  this 


ilemanil  has  been  met  by  the  erection  of 
ferry  houses  on  the  .\ortb  River  at  the 
foot  of  West  Twenty-third  street,  from 
w  Inch  point  what  is  now  the  heart  of  the 
metropolis  can  be  reached  in  a  few  min- 
utes. Statistics  recently  comjiiled  by  the 
police  show  that  Xew  York's  busiest  cor- 
ner to-day  is  at  the  junction  of  Fifth  ave- 
nue and  Thirty-fourth  street.  Within 
the  territorv  bounded  by  Fourteenth 
street  and  Fortv-seconil  street  are  most 
of  the  hotels,  theaters  and  dei)artment 
stores  as  well  as  the  newer  office  build- 
ings. This  busy  section  of  the  city  can 
now  be  reacheil  from  New  Jersey  by  way 
of  the  Twenty-third  street  ferries  as 
easily  and  almost  as  quickly  as  can  the 
downt<iwn  section  of  tlie  city  be  reached 
hv  the  older  ferries.  Twenty-third  street 
is  the  new  gateway  to  the  metrojiolis. 

F.ighteen  months  ago  Tin-:  St  iuban- 
1 1 1:.  (lescribing  the  plans  adopted  for  the 
improvement  of  the  water  front  at  the 
r,  „,t   ,,f  West   Twrntv -third    street,  said: 
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■'Four  railroads  and  the  city  of  Xew 
York  will  unite  to  make  this  an  imposing 
and  convenient  entrance  to  the  city. 
Ranged  along  the  water  front  side  by 
side  will  be  the  ferries  of  the  Central 
Railroad  of  Xew  Jersey,  tlie  Lackawan- 
na, Erie  and  Pennsylvania.  Instead  of 
'each  road  having  a  distinctive  ferry 
house,  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
which  all  the  structures 
will  harmonize  in  gen- 
eral proportions  and  ar- 
chitectural treatment.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the 
city  to  acquire  the  en- 
tire block  bounded  by 
T  w  e  n  t  y  -  second  and 
Twenty-third  streets  and 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
avenues  and  transform 
this  into  a  fine  approach 
or  esplanade.  Another 
convenience  that  will  be 
much  appreciated  by  ar- 
riving passengers  is  an 
immense  shed  of  iron 
and  glass  fifty  feet  wide, 
which  will  extend  along 
the  front  of  the  ferry 
houses  and  under  which 
carriages  and  surface 
cars  may  be  taken  with- 
out   enterins;    the    open. 


In  inclement  weather 
this  will  add  much  to 
the  convenience  of  pas- 
sengers.'' 

The  accompanying  il- 
lustrations are  from 
photographs  of  the  new 
ferry  house  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New 
Jersey.  Begun  in  Feb- 
ruary of  the  present 
year,  it  was  opened  to 
the  public  in  June  while 
still  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  finally 
c  o  m  p  le  t  e  d  about  a 
month  ago.  (Jf  the  four 
ferry  houses  at  the  foot 
of  West  Twenty-third 
street  it  occupies  the  ex- 
treme left.  Next  to  it  is 
the  new  building  of  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad, 
with  its  tall  tower,  and 
beyond  that  the  ferry  houses  of  the  Erie 
and  Pennsylvania  railroads. 

The  Twenty-third  street  ferry  house  of 
the  Xew  Jersey  Central  is  a  two-story 
steel  frame  structure,  covered  with  cop- 
per sheathing  of  ornamental  design.  No 
stone,  brick  or  cement  was  used  in  its 
construction.  It  has  a  frontage  of  loo 
feet  and  a  total  length  of  about  435  feet. 


Entrance  to  Main 
Waiting  Room 
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The   Main 
Waitng  Room 

Passing  uii  ler  the  metal  awning,  or  mar- 
quise, that  projects  beyond  the  faqade  of 
the  building  one  enters  a  commodious 
lobby  finished  in  quartered  oak.  Here 
are  the  ticket  offices,  express  office,  in- 
formation bureau  and  telephone  and  tele- 
graph booths.  Under  each  ticket  win- 
dow is  a  shelf  raised  just  high  enough 
from  the  floor  so  that  the  passen,ger  can 
deposit  his  valise  upon  it  without  stoop- 
ing w  hen  purchasing  his 
ticket.  This  is  a  little 
thing  in  itself,  but  sig- 
nificant a  s  indicating 
how  the  comfort  of  the 
traveler  has  been  con- 
sidered in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building  even 
to  the  minutest  detail. 

Passing  throu.gh  the 
lobby  just  described  one 
comes  next  to  the  main 
waiting-room,  a  s])aci- 
ous  hall  finished,  like 
the  lobby,  in  quartered 
oak  and  with  a  lofty, 
paneled  ceiling.  The 
settees  and  news-stand 
are  of  hardwood  har- 
monizing with  the  in- 
terior finish  of  the  room. 
To  the  ri.ght  of  the 
news-stand  a  door  lead.s 


to  tlij  women's  waiting- 
room,  beyond  which  is  a 
toilet  with  walls  of  gray 
marble  and  floor  of  ter- 
razza,  a  kind  of  mosaic. 
.\t  the  opposite  end  of 
the  waiting-room  is  the 
men's  toilet,  which  is 
r  e  a  c  h  e  d  i)y  passing 
through  the  smoking- 
niom.  (  >u  the  second 
lloor  of  the  building  on 
a  level  with  the  ujjper 
deck  of  the  ferryboat  is 
anntiur  waiting-room, 
aliv.ost  as  large  as  that 
just  descrii)ed-  B  o  t  h 
waiting-rooms  are  pro- 
vided with  heating  and 
ventilating  a])paratus  of 
the  most  approved  pat- 
tern, the  temperature  of 
the  r  o  o  m  s  being  kept 
uniform  by  means  of 
automatic  regulators. 

Emerging  from  the  waitin.g-room  to 
the  platform  leading  to  the  boat  the  ca.s- 
ual  observer  will  notice  nothing  unusual 
in  its  construction,  but  to  civil  engineers 
this  part  of  the  building  is  apt  to  prove 
the  most  interesting  of  all.  Seemingly 
an  integral  part  of  the  edifice,  it  is  as  a 
matter  of  fact  a  unit  m  itself.  It  is  built 
in  sections  and  under  the  iron  strips  that 
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stairway  lo  Main 
Waiting  Room     ■ 

cross  the  roadway  at  intervals  are  pow- 
erful springs,  which  convert  the  whole 
landing  stage  into  a  huge  bumper  that 
receives  the  impact  of  the  boat,  reducing 
the  jar  to  a  minimum. 

The  section  of  the  landing  stage  near- 
est the  boat — known  technically  as  the 
bridge — is  not  constructed  on  the  usual 
pontoon  principle,  but  is  raised  and  low- 
ered mechanically  with- 
out reference  to  the  tide. 
Heavy  metal  weights  on 
either  side  counterbal- 
ance the  weight  of  the 
bridge,  which  is  close 
upon  one  hundred  tons, 
so  that  very  little  power 
is  required  to  operate  it. 
A  pull  on  a  wire  rope 
sets  the  machinery  in 
motion  and  the  bridge  is 
raised  or  lowered  in  a 
m  o  m  e  nt  to  the  deck 
1  e  v  e  1  of  t  h  e  incoming 
boat,  with  the  same  ease 
and  accuracy  that  an 
elevator  boy  stops  his 
car  at  the  floor  where 
one  wishes  to  alight. 

Leaving  the  boat  pas- 
sengers pass  out  to  the 
right  of  the  waiting- 
room  along  a  smooth. 


asphalted  walk.    Along- 
s  i  d  e  this  walk  is  the 
roadway  for  teams, 
floored    with    creosoted 
wood   block,   forming  a 
durable    and    almost 
noise-proof      pavement. 
At  the  end  of  the  road- 
way   nearest    the    street 
are  two  baggage-rooms, 
one  for  the  outgoing,  the 
other  for  incoming  bag- 
gage.    The  express  of- 
hce  is  also  located  in  this 
end    of    the    building, 
while   at   the   other   ex- 
tremity   of    the    ferry- 
house,  close  to  the  land- 
ing stage  and  under  the 
same    roof    is    the    cab 
stand.      Here    electric 
cabs  and  coupes  are 
always  in  waiting.   This 
service,  operated  by  the 
New    York    Transportation    Company, 
conveys   one   or  two  persons   anywhere 
within  a  radius  of  a  mile  from  the  ferry 
house  for  fifty  cents.    For  one  dollar  two 
persons  may  go  from  the  foot  of  West 
Twenty-third  street  east  to  the  ferries  at 
the    foot   of   East    Thirty-fourth    street, 
north  to  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  south 
to  Washington  Square,  or  to  any  of  the 
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hotels,  theaters  or  shops  that  He  within 
the  territory  bounded  by  the  points 
named.  The  same  points,  or  indeed  any 
part  of  the  city,  may  be  reached  more 
cheaply,  if  nf)t  quite  so  quickly,  by  takinsj 
one  of  tile  crosstown  cars  at  the  door  of 
the  ferry  house  and  transferring  to  the 
proper  uptown  or  downtown  car. 


More  than  600  electric  lamps  are  used 
in  lighting  the  new  ferry  house  of  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  not 
countin,g  those  employed  to  form  the 
huge  initials — C.  R.  R.  of  N'.  J. — tliat  at 
ni,ght  from  the  fagadc  of  the  building 
flash  a  friendly  greeting  to  the  homeward 
bound  suburbanite. 


Tbii  piclurt  sbows  how  balkv  horsel  are  hanJled  al  the  new  ftrry  home.  When  for  any  rcuon  a  learn 
siickj  fast,  one  end  ol  a  rope  i>  bitched  to  a  «haft,  the  other  end  wrapped  a  couple  oftimei  around  an  electric 
winch,  the  power  is  turned  on  and  in  a  twinkling  hone  and  wagon  are  hauled  out  on  to  the  landing  tiage. 
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Jottings  from  the  Smoking  Car 


By  THE  COMMUTER 


REMEMBER  to  have  once 
read  that  Sir  Edwin  Ar- 
nold wrote  the  "Light  of 
A  s  i  a"  in  the  odd  mo- 
ments spent  in  travehng 
by  rail  from  his  home  to 
the  office  of  the  new'spa- 
per  of  which  he  was  then 
editor — tlie  London  Telegraph  I  think  it 
W'HS.  I  am  reminded  of  this  because  in 
my  own  journeys  to  and  from  the  city  I 
often  see  fellow-passengers  scribbling 
busily  away  as  we  speed  over  the  rails. 
These  little  notes  of  my  own  T  sometimes 
jot  down  on  the  train,  for  with  a  comfort- 
able seat  and  an  easy-running  car  it  is  not 
at  all  difficult  to  write  while  traveling, 
and  the  time  one  saves  by  utilizing  these 
odd  moments,  that  in  the  case  of  the  city 
strap-hanger  are  wasted,  is  in  the  aggre- 
gate considerable.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  a 
man  whosebusinesskeeps  him  on  the  jump 
every  minute  that  he  is  in  the  city  and 
whose  social  obligations  leave  him  little 
time  for  study  at  home,  told  me  that  the 
year  before  he  went  abroad  he  learned 
French  by  studying  half  an  hour  morning 
and  evening  while  commuting.     I  fancy 


the  habit  of  turning  to  good  account  the 
time  spent  in  journeying  to  the  city  and 
back  home  again  is  more  general  among 
commuters  than  most  people  imagine. 
One  man  who  I  see  on  the  train  nearly 
every  morning  has  the  stock  market  sized 
up  to  a  T  before  we  roll  into  Jersey  City. 
Another  busies  himself  with  letters,  jot- 
ting down  notes  on  the  margins,  indicat- 
ing probably  the  nature  of  the  reply  he 
desires  his  stenographer  to  make.  \\'ho 
knows  but  that  some  day  there  will  be 
an  "office  car"  attached  to  every  train. 
^^'h^•not  ?  We  already  have  smoking  cars, 
club  cars,  cafe  cars,  dining-cars,  parlor- 
cars  and  sleeping-cars,  all  innovations  of 
comparatively  recent  years.  If  the  last 
century  saw  the  railway  train  develop 
from  a  string  of  stage  coaches  to  what 
is  practically  a  home  on  wheels — for  ev- 
ery room  of  a  modern  dwelling  house  is 
reproduced  in  the  train  of  to-day — why 
should  this  century  despair  of  seeing  the 
office  car? 

Going  out  home  the  other  evening  a 
neighbor  of  mine  who  discovered  me  in 
the  smoker  insisted  that  I  should  make 
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the  fourth  at  whist.  Who  the  other  two 
men  were  1  liave  fors^otten  now,  thousj;h 
niv  friend  introduced  me  to  them,  but  I 
renieml)er  that  every  time  the  cards  were 
being  dealt  one  or  the  other  of  them 
would  tell  a  story,  and  a  couple  of  the 
anecdotes  are  worth  repeating.  I  hap- 
pened to  make  some  remark  about  the 
election,  and  the  man  from  Cranford  said, 
"I  don't  take  as  much  interest  in  politics 
as  I  used  to.  I  ran  for  office  once  myself 
w  hen  I  was  a  young  chap.  I  was  living 
in  New  York  then,  and  just  before  elec- 
tion a  lunnber  of  my  political  friends 
came  r(-)und  to  my  flat  to  help  me  send  out 
some  campaign  literature.  The  envelopes 
were  already  addressed,  but  there  were 
about  five  thousand  circulars  to  be  folded 
and  as  many  envelopes  to  be  sealed  and 
stamped.  I  had  spent  a  cool  hundred  dol- 
lars on  postage  stamps  that  morning,  and 
had  the  fifty  sheets  ready  to  stamp  the  en- 
velopes as  soon  as  we  had  finished  stuff- 
ing and  sealing  them.  The  janitor's  boy 
— as  stupid  a  kid  as  ever  lived — was 
going  to  take  them  to  the  postoffice  for 
me  that  night,  but  he  came  up  before  we 
were  ready,  and,  thinking  I  might  save 
time  b\-  getting  him  to  tear  the  stanijis 
into  strips,  I  told  him  to  go  into  the  next 
room  and  tear  them  up.  Half  an  hour 
later  I  called  to  him  to  bring  me  the 
stamps. 

"\Vhat  stamps?"  said  he. 

''Why,  the  stamps  I  gave  you  a  while 
ago." 

"Sure,  I  tore  'em  up,"  he  said.  "That's 
what  you  told  me  to  do."  And  I'll  be 
hanged  if  he  hadn't  torn  'ein  up  in  little 
bits — a  hundred  dnllars'  worth  !" 


"Hearing  you  speak  of  the  time  when 
you  lived  in  a  flat,"  said  the  man  from 
riainfield,  "reminds  me  of  a  funny  thing 
that  ha]ipened  when  my  wife  and  I  were 
living  in  an  apartment  house  in  Har- 
lem. That  was  in  the  early  days 
of  our  married  life  when  we  still  im- 
agineil  that  we  couldn't  be  happy  outside 
of  Manhattan  Island,  so  we  leased  a 
dinkv  little  four-room  flat  on  the  west 
side  and  went  to  housekeeping,  IMy 
wife's  one  regret  was  that  she  had  to 
leave  her  grand  piano  at  her  mother's 
because   it   would    liave  bulged   out   the 


walls  if  we  had  tried  to  crowd  it  into 
our  parlor.  Being  fond  of  music  she 
missed  it.  She  doesn't  play  much  now, 
the  children  take  up  too  much  time,  but 
there  were  no  babies  then,  and  she  used 
to  get  lonesome  in  the  daytime  and  long 
for  a  piano.  Finally,  I  said  to  her  :  'Why 
don't  you  go  downtown  and  rent  an  up- 
right jjiano?'  So  she  did.  1  saw  the 
men  unloading  a  piano  at  our  door  one 
afternoon  when  1  arrived  home,  and  they 
started  to  carry  it  up  the  stairs  right  be- 
hind me.  1  ran  up  ahead  to  tell  the 
missis  the  piano  was  coming,  and  we 
leaned  over  the  banisters  together  watch- 
ing the  men — a  fat  darkey  and  a  thin 
one — bringing  it  ujistairs.  Why  they 
didn't  hoist  it  through  a  window  with  a 
tackle  I  don't  know.  I  f  they  had  there 
wouldn't  be  any  storv  to  tell.  We  couldn't 
see  the  piano  very  well  until  the  men  got 
half  way  up  the  last  flight  with  it,  and 
then  my  wife  gave  a  gasp  and  exclaimed : 
'Why,  that  isn't  the  piano  I  hired  at  all ! 
Then  she  went  for  the  men  hot  and 
heavy.  'You  take  it  right  back.  I 
wouldn't  have  such  a  piano  in  my  house,* 
she  said.  The  darkeys  had  stopped  and 
the  fat  one  was  jammed  against  the  wall 
with  the  piano  resting  on  his  stomach.  It 
was  difficult  for  him  to  articulate  at  all, 
but  he  was  doing  his  best  to  make  him- 
self heard. 

"  'Lady,'    he    said,    'ef    you'll    please 

ma'am  lemme  explain ,'  but  my  wife 

cut  him  short.  "Xo.  I  won't  let  you  ex- 
lilain  anything.  That  isn't  the  piano  I 
hired.  You  take  it  right  back  and  tell 
your  people  they  can't  palm  oft'  a  nasty, 
cheap  instrument  like  that  on  me.  I  know 
exactly  what  I  picked  out  and  I'll  have 
that  or  nothing.  You  can't  bring  that 
old  rattle-trap  in  here,  so  you  might  as 

well ,"  but  that's  as  far  as  she  got 

for  just  then  the  woman  who  lived  on 
the  floor  above  leaned  over  the  banisters 
and  said,  "Perhaps  when  you  get  through 
talking  about  the  i>iano  you  hired  you'll 
be  good  enough  to  let  the  men  bring  the 
piano  I  boui^ht  u]i  here." 

"We  let  them,  and  wiien  we  got  back 
into  our  own  apartment  my  wife  said  I 
was  a  brute  because  I  laughed.  She  said 
I  ought  to  have  said  something  to  the 
woman  upstairs.    But  what  was  there  to 
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Late  Autumn 

I  love  these  last  untroiibleii  autumn  days, 
Where  fair  on  sheltered  gardens  sunlight  stays, 
Mellow  and  leisured,  placid,  undisturbed; 
Only  the  low  songs  of  the  robins  heard, 
And  drowsy  insects  droning  in  the  sun, 
Recking  not  summer's  over  now — and  done ! 

Sweeter  than  rose  of  June — ah  !  sweeter  yet^ 

This  dim  green  spray  of  mignonette. 

And  blue  as  summer  sea  and  summer  skies 

The  tangled  cornflower  lies; 

Lemon,  vermilion,  damask  and  wine  red 

Hang  vivid  dahlias  heavy  overhead. 

I   love  these  last  untroubled  autumn  days, 
Whither  returned  summer  briefly  strays, 
Sunny,  enchanted  instants,  when  we  deem 
Winter  afar  like  some  fantastic  dream : 
And  following  in  the  vagrant  summer's  train 
We,  too.  forget,  treading  her  paths  again.    .    .    . 
Thinking  not  sadly — fleeting  is  this  grace — 
But — good,  'tis  ours— for  just  a  little  space. 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


W  ELLERS  in  Manhattan 
who  have  to  depend  upon 
the  subway  and  elevated 
trains  to  take  them  to  and 
from  their  business  do  not 
need  to  be  told  that  the 
prophecy  that  when  the 
subway  should  be  opened 
there  would  be  seats  for  everybody  has 
not  been  fulfilled.  The  jam  on  the  .sur- 
face, elevated  and  underground  roads  are 
to-day  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  in  the 
davs  before  the  subway  existed.  The 
strap-hanger   of    former   days   is   still   a 


strap-hanger  and  judging  from  the  City 
Railway  report,  recently  issued,  is  likely 
to  remain  so  till  the  end  of  time,  unless — - 
as  so  man)-  have  done — he  becomes  a  sub- 
urbanite, one  of  whose  privileges  is  a 
comfortable  seat  in  a  well-lighted  and 
well-ventilated  car.  The  New  York 
Globe,  commenting  editorially  on  the 
conditions  referred  to.  says : 

The  City  Railway  report,  published  the  other 
day.  shows  how  rapidly  we  are  approaching  an- 
other period  of  unendurable  congestion  on  our 
transportation  lines.  While  the  figures  of  the 
report  clearly  indicate  a  marked  falling  off  in 
receipts  for  the  year,  during  part  of  which  the 
subway  was  open,  it  is  evident  that  the  timnel 
has  furnished  relief  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
growth  of  population  and  the  development  of 
traffic  incident  to  the  increase  of  traveling  fa- 
cilities. President  Vreeland  points  out  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  in  the  summer  months  the  sur- 
face cars  were  more  crowded  than  ever,  and 
every  one  knows  that  the  subway  has  been  by 
no  means  up  to  the  demands  made  upon  it. 
.  .  .  By  next  winter,  unless  all  signs  fail. 
we  are  likely  to  be  worse  off  than  we  were  be- 
fore the  subway  was  completed',  the  surface 
cars  being  so  blocked  with  passengers  moving 
about  in  the  heart  of  the  city  that  their  useful- 
ness for  long-haul  business  will  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 


The  New  York  Evening  Mail,  speak- 
ing of  what  it  calls  the  "over-to-jersey 
movement,"  says :  "It  was  remarked  the 
other  day  in  rather  discouraged  tones  by 
the  proprietor  of  an  upper  west  side  dairy 
establishment  that  about  three-quarters  of 
his  best  customers  had  moved  or  were  go- 
ing to  move  out  of  his  neighborhood  this 
month,  and  that  more  than  half  of  them 
were  going  into  New  Jersey  to  live.  He 
merely  described,  from  his  naturally  limit- 
ed observation,  what  is  a  really  remark- 
able movement  just  now  in  the  residence 
life  of  this  town.  The  completion  of  hun- 
dreds of  new  apartment  houses  of  all 
grades — but  chiefly  of  the  more  preten- 
tious class — in  the  upper  districts  on  both 
sides  of  Manhattan,  along  with  a  very 
general  advance  in  rents,  is  effecting  a 
shift  in  residence  that  is  unusual  and  sig- 
nificant. Thousands  of  people  are  mov- 
ing into  better  and  higher-priced  apart- 
ments than  leased  by  them  heretofore ; 
other  thousands  are  moving  into  more 
contracted  quarters  because  they  cannot 
stand  the  advanced  rents,  and  a  vast  army 
of  flat  dwellers  is  becoming  real  'house- 
holders' in  New  Jersey  and  other  subur- 
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ban  sections.  The  van  companies  report 
the  largest  September  business  in  many 
years — and  New  Jersey  real  estate  men 
note  the  high  tide  of  an  inHux  of  popula- 
tion from  New  York  that  has  been  steady 
for  years  past. 

"New  Jersey's  census  just  completed 
shows  a  State  population  of  2,137,766 — a 
gain  of  234,097  since  lyoo.  or  a  percent- 
age of  13.5  for  the  five  \ears.  The  five 
Jersey  counties  closest  to  .Manhattan  and 
the  most  accessible — Hudson,  Esse.x. 
Union,  Bergen  and  Passaic — have  gained 
fully  170,000  in  population  in  this  period, 
or  about  jt,  per  cent,  of  the  gain  for  the 
entire  State :  and  at  ieast  one-half  of  it. 
or  85,000  people,  was  drawn  from  New 
York  City.  .  .  .  New  Jersey  is  absorb- 
ing our  overflow  population  forced  away 
from  New  York  by  1 
causes." 

4^ 


ligJi  rents  or  other 


The  summer  vacation  spent  in  the 
country  is  not  infrequently  a  factor  in 
converting  city  people  to  the  suburban 
idea.  Last  summer  Leslie's  Weekly  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that  increasing  num- 
bers of  families,  particularly  people  of 
moderate  means  were  flocking  to  the 
country  and  noted  that  "an  especially 
gratifying  feature  of  this  exodus  is  the 
largely  increased  number  of  people  who 
are  either  bming  or  renting  small  houses 
surrounded  by  a  few  acres  of  land  for 
gardening  and  light  farming,  .\gents 
declare  that  the  demand  for  these  small 
plots  convenient  to  the  city  is  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  suppl)-.  "They  all  want  a 
house  with  a  garden.'  said  one  of  these 
men,  "and  the  bigger  the  garden  the  bet- 
ter it  suits.'  "  "Where  the  distance  from 
the  city  and  other  conditions  are  such 
as  to  permit  a  man  of  family  to  make  his 
permanent  home  in  one  of  these  rural  U)- 
calities  where  he  mav  have  a  bit  of 
ground  to  till  in  his  leisure  hours  and  the 
days  that  he  spends  at  home  he  may 
(adds  Leslie's  IVcekly).  by  applying 
to  his  farming  operations  the  same 
amount  of  brains  and  business  sense 
that  he  does  to  his  mercantile  or  profes- 
sional pursuit  in  the  city,  not  only  add 
substantiall)'  to  his  income,  but  also  gain 
what  is  better  than  money  for  himself 
and  family,  gooil  health  and  wholesome 
pleasure  and  recreation  the  year  around." 


An  interesting  indication  of  the  growth 
of  the  suburban  idea  is  found  in  the  nu- 
merous publications  devoted  to  suburban 
life  that  have  come  into  being  witliin 
the  past  few  years.  Ten  years  ago  there 
was  no  periodical  that  the  suburbanite 
niight  claim  as  his  own.  There  were,  it 
is  true,  such  excellent  publications  as 
Outing,  Forest  and  Stream  and  the  Coun- 
try Geittleinaii.  but  the  two  former  were 
devoted  primarily  to  outdoor  sports  and 
the  last  named  to  agriculture.  To-day 
there  is  a  class  of  papers  that  are  truly 
suburban,  papers  that  treat  of  life  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  man  who  earns  his 
bread  in  the  city,  but  eats  it  under  the 
shadow  of  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree ;  men 
who  are  in  no  sense  farmers  and  who  are 
sometimes  not  particularly  interested  in 
.sports :  but  who  are  interested  in  com- 
fortable and  beautiful  suburban  homes, 
and  all  that  goes  to  the  making  of  them. 
Country  Life  in  America,  The  Garden 
Magazine,  Suburban  Life,  American 
Homes  and  Gardens,  and  Thk  Sub 
URBAXiTE  itself  are  types  of  the  publica- 
tions that  the  spread  of  the  suburban  idea 
have  called  into  being,  and  the  list  is  a 
growing  one.  This  month  a  Tiew  comer. 
The  Suburban  Magazine,  enters  the  field. 
It  will  aim  to  be  of  practical  service  not 
only  to  those  who  are  already  living  in 
the  suburbs,  but  also  to  the  city  dweller 
who  is  in  search  of  a  country  home.  To 
this  end  it  will  print  every  month  articles 
descriptive  of  towns  within  suburban 
limits  and  will  conduct  an  information 
bureau  for  the  benefit  of  home-seekers. 
Thil  Slbukhanite  greets  the  Suburban 
Magazine  and  wishes  it  all  possible  suc- 
cess. 

An  Attractive   Booklet 

I'lick-r  the  title  ".\  Winter  Vacation  .Vnioiin 
tile  Pines,"  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jer- 
sey lias  just  issued  an  attractive  booklet  de- 
scriptive of  Lake\vix)d.  .-\ccompanying  the  text 
are  a  number  of  artistic  illustrations  that  give 
ihe  reader,  better  than  could  any  verbal  de- 
scription, an  idea  of  the  piclures(|ueness  of  this 
popular  resort.  \'ery  helpful  to  the  intending 
visitor  are  the  last  two  pages,  which  contain  a 
list  of  hotels  and  Ixiarding-houses.  with  the 
name  of  the  proprietor  or  manager  of  each,  the 
number  of  guests  that  can  be  acconnnodatcd 
and  the  rates  per  d.ay  and  by  the  week.  Per- 
sons desiring  a  copy  of  the  Iwoklet  can  obtain 
one  free  by  addressing  C.  M.  Burt.  General 
Passenger  Agent  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey.  14J  Liberty  street.  New  York. 
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Items  of  Interest 


FRESH  AIR  FOR  ^'^^  English  press  is  de- 
WEAK  CHILDREN  ''°''"S  considerable  space  to 
reports  ot  experiments  now 
being  made  in  Berlin  and  Charlottenburg,  Ger- 
many, with  what  is  known  as  the  fresh  air 
treatment  for  physically  weak  children.  Consul 
Halsted,  of  Birmingham,  writing  of  the  move- 
ment, says :  "Barracks,  sheds,  kitchens,  etc., 
open  to  the  wind  and  sun,  are  erected  in  the 
pine  forests,  and  120  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  si.x  and  fourteen  are  brought  Ijy  street 
car  to  the  woods  at  eight  in  the  nmrning  and 
remain  there  till  half-past  seven  in  the  evening. 
The  girls  are  taught  to  raise  flowers  and  vege- 
tables and  the  boys  are  instructed  in  tilling  the 
soil  and  liuilding.  The  kitchen  arrangements  are 
under  the  charge  of  a  Red  Cross  nurse.  One 
liter  of  milk  per  day  is  allowed  each  child,  and 
all  are  furnished  with  luncheon,  dinner  and 
supper  of  a  wholesome,  plain  type."  Although 
the  children  have  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air 
of  the  country  for  only  twelve  out  of  every 
twenty-four  hours,  being  obliged  to  return  to 
their  homes  in  the  city  in  the  evening,  the 
promoters  of  the  fresh  air  treatment  are  said 
to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained 
thus  far. 


IMPURE  CITY 
MILK 


The  value  of  pure  milk 
such  as  is  served  to  resi- 
dents of  suburlian  towns 
from  nearhy  dairy  farms  is  emphasized 
by  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Medical  Brief,  regarding  the  milk 
supplied  to  New  York  City.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Park,  the  author  of  the  article  re- 
ferred to  states  that  of  the  12,000  quarts 
sold  daily  in  New  York  City,  one-half  is  "un- 
certified" milk.  This  means  that  the  consum- 
ers of  milk  which  is  not  certified  daily  expose 
themselves  to  the  risk  of  absorbing  dangerous 
disease  germs.  "There  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  physicians  and  sanitarians." 
says  Dr.  Park,  "as  to  the  danger  of  pathogenic 
micro-organisms  in  milk.  The  chief  varieties  to 
be  feared  are  the  typhoid,  dysentery,  diphtheria 
and  the  unknown  germs  of  scarlet  fever." 

THE  STRENGTH     ,^''"^\  ""    "'    ^"^.  ^'^^^^ 
OF    BIRDS  trom  ten  to  thirty  times  as 

much  food  in  proportion  to 
their  size  as  men  can.  If  a  man  could  eat  as 
much  in  proportion  to  his  size  as  a  sparrow  is 
able  to  consume  he  would  need  a  whole  sheep 
for  dinner,  a  couple  of  dozen  chickens  for 
breakfast  and  six  turkeys  for  his  evening  meal. 
A  tree  sparrow  has  been  known  to  eat  700 
grass  seeds  in  a  day.  Relative  to  the  bird's 
size  these  seeds  were  as  big  as  an  ordinary 
lunch  basket  would  be  to  a  full-grown  man. 
A  bird's  strength  is  equallv  amazine.  A 
white-tailed  eagle  weighing  twelve  pounds, 
with  a  wing-spread  of  six  feet,  has  been  known 
to  pounce  on  a  pig  weighing  forty-tw-o  pounds, 
raise  it  to  a  height  of  100  feet  and  fly  off  with 
it.  The  bird  had  covered  a  distance  of  half  a 
mile  before  the  pig's  owner  succeeded  in  shoot- 
ing  the    thief.      Birds    can    and    do    work    far 


MILK-FED 
POULTRY 


harder  than  human  beings.  A  pair  of  house 
martins,  when  nesting,  will  feed  their  young 
ones  in  twenty  seconds — that  is,  each  bird, 
male  and  female,  makes  ninety  journeys  to 
and  fro  in  an  hour,  or  about  one  thousand  a 
day.  Even  so  tiny  a  bird  as  the  wren  has  been 
counted  to  make  no  trips  to  and  from  its  nest 
within  430  minutes,  and  the  prey  it  carried 
home  consisted  of  larger,  heavier  and  harder- 
to-find  insects  than  were  caught  by  the  spar- 
rows. Among  them  were  twenty  good-sized 
caterpillars,  ten  grasshoppers,  seven  spiders, 
eleven  worms  and  more  than  one  fat  chrysalis. 
— Indianal>oUs  Nczvs. 

An  article  mi\\^  Butcher's 
Advocate  describes  the 
method  employed  for  fat- 
tening poultry  at  the  National  Stock  Yards. 
East  St.  Louis.  The  birds  selected  for  fattening 
are  confined  in  coops  in  a  building  that  can  be 
darkened  at  will,  the  idea  being  to  induce  the 
fowls  to  sleep  after  feeding.  The  food — a 
combination  of  buttermilk  and  finely  ground 
cereals — is  mixed  in  a  large  tank  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  a  spout  to  which  a  rubber  tube  is 
attached.  The  chickens  are  taken  one  by  one 
from  the  coops  and  the  rubber  tube  inserted 
in  the  craw  of  each  in  turn.  After  the  sec- 
ond or  third  day.  the  fowls,  it  is  said,  become 
accustomed  to  this  method  of  feeding,  and 
open  their  mouths  anxiously  as  the  feeder 
passes  from  one  to  another.  Each  bird  is  fed 
twice  daily  and  after  feeding  the  poultry  house 
is  darkened,  and  the  chickens  take  their  after- 
dinner  nap.  By  this  method  it  is  claimed  that 
young  fowls  may  be  increased  from  three  to 
five  pounds  in  weight  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
one   days. 

WHAT  LEMONS         *^'"'  f'^'^i'Iy  should  be  with- 
Wll  I    nn  °"^'^  lemons.    Their  uses  are 

WILL  uu  almo.st    too    many    for   enu- 

meration. The  juice  of  a  lemon  in  hot  water, 
on  awakening  in  the  morning,  is  an  excellent 
liver  corrective.  Glycerine  and  lemon  juice,  half 
and  half,  on  a  bit  of  absorbent  cotton,  is  the 
best  thing  in  the  world  wherewith  to  moisten 
the  lips  of  a  fever-parched  patient.  A  dash  of 
lemon  juice  in  plain  water  is  an  excellent  tooth- 
wash.  It  not  only  removes  tartar,  but  sweet- 
ens the  breath.  A  teasooonful  of  the  juice  in 
a  small  cup  of  black  coffee  will  almost  certainly 
relieve  a  bilious  headache.  The  finest  of  mani- 
cure acids  is  made  by  putting  a  teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice  in  a  cupful  of  warm  water.  This 
removes  most  stains  from  the  fingers  and  nails, 
and  loosens  the  cuticle  more  satisfactory  than 
can  be  done  by  the  use  of  a  sharp  instrument. 
Lemon  juice  and  salt  will  remove  rust  stains 
from  linen  without  injury  to  the  fabric.  Wet 
the  stain  with  the  mixture  and  put  the  article 
in  the  sun.  Two  or  three  applications  may  be 
necessary  if  the  stain  is  of  long  standing,  but 
the  remedy  never  fails.  Lemon  juice  (outward 
anplication')  will  allay  the  irritation  caused  by 
the  bites  of  gnats  or  flies.  Lemon  peel  (and 
also   orange)    should   be   all   saved   and   dried. 
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They  are  a  capital  substitute  for  kindling  wood. 
A  handful  will  revive  a  dying  lire. — Lee's  Mag- 
azine. 

PLAINFIELD  ^^^'^  F,°"r7  f°""'"!'  "^ 
LIQUOR  LAW  Plauiheld.  N.  J.,  has  adopt- 
cd  an  ordinance  segregating 
the  liquor  sellers.  It  fixes  the  license  at  $1,000. 
and  then  describes  by  metes  and  bounds  the 
territory  within  which  li(|uor  may  be  sold. 
The  saloon  district  is  within  the  territory 
bounded  by  Green  Brook,  Watchung  avenue, 
Fourth  street  and  Central  avenue,  and  covers 
altogether  about  twelve  blocks  occupied  al- 
most exclusively  by  tradespeople.  The  new 
ordinance  forbids  the  granting  of  license  to 
any  saloon  outside  this  district.  It  is  pitterned 
after  an  ordinance  which  has  been  in  operation 
in  Minneapolis  since  1888,  and  in  .Atlanta,  (j-i., 
for  the  last  thirteen  years.  Thus  far,  says  the 
New  York  Times,  licenses  have  been  granted 
to  thirteen  saloons  in  the  district. 

PORK   AND  According    to    a     French 

nccciMicu  medical  journal,  a  diet  con- 

PE5SIM1SM  ,j^,j^j,   XatscU  of  pork   xyill 

make  a  person  pessimistic,  while  a  mutton  diet, 
if  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  will  make 
one  melancholy.  Beef,  if  eaten  month  after 
month,  will  make  a  man  strong,  ener.getic  and 
audacious,  but  loss  of  energy  and  gaiety 
threatens  the  person  who  eats  much  veal. 
Continuing  to  describe  the  effects  of  different 
foods  on  temperament,  the  same  authority  savs 
eggs  and  milk  used  freely  will  make  a  woman 
healthy  and  vivacious,  while  butter  used  too 
freely  will  make  one  phlegmatic  and  lazy.  For 
brain  workers  apples  are  said  to  be  good  and 
potatoes  bad,  as  it  is  said  the  latter  tend  to 
make  a  person  dull  and  inactive.  As  a  pre- 
servative of  the  memory  mustard  is  cited. 


Incendiary  Friction 

An  insurance  adjuster  was  sent  to  Kalamazoo 
to  adjust  a  loss  on  a  building  that  had  been 
burned. 

"How  did  the  fire  start?"  asked  a  friend 
who  met  him  on  his  homeward  trip. 

"I  couldn't  say,  certainly,  and  nobody  seemed 
able  to  tell,"  said  the  adjuster,  "but  it  struck 
me  that  it  was  the  result  of  friction." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  asked  his 
friend. 

"Well,"  said  the  insurance  man.  "friction 
sometimes  comes  by  rubbing  a  $10,000  policy 
on  a  $5,000  house." — Omaha  Bee. 


Old-Fashioned  Things 

Old-fashioned  things!    How  tenderly  \vc  love 
them  ! 

Old-fashioned  haunts  so  distant  and  so  near! 
How  gently,  fondly,  Memory  speaks  of  them; 

How  wholesome,  sweet  and  restful  they  ap- 
pear. 
Within  this  age  of  bustle,  fret  and  hurry, 

How  grateful  it  would  be  if  we  had  wings 
To  lly  to  boyhood  and  forget  our  worry 

Amid  old-fashioned  things! 

Old-fashioned   homes,    from    modern   sins   un- 
tainted ; 
Old-fashioned    chambers,    roomy,    cool    and 
high ; 
Old  -  fashioned     paintings     with     their     faces 
sainted  ; 
Old-fashioned  downy  beds  in  which  to  lie; 
Old-fashioned  wares  with  no  cheap  imitations; 
Old-fashioned  folks  who  practice  what  they 
preach : 
.\nd  free  from  all  our  slangy  innovations. 
Old-fashioned  forms  of  speech. 

Old-fashioned    love    that    knows    no   turn    or 
changing. 

But  to  its  plighted  word  is  ever  true; 
That  does  not  over  all  the  world  go  ranging 

In  search  of  victims  an<I  sensations  new: 
Old-fashioned  brides  with  roses  in  their  faces; 

Old-fashioned  modesty  in  womanhood: 
Old-fashioned  firesides  that  are  sacred  places ; 

Old-fashioned  love  of  good. 

Old-fashioned  honesty  forever  spurning 

.^11  that   bears   stigina   of  unhallowed  gain ; 

Old-fashioned  justice  that  will  brook  no  turn- 
ing 
.\\v\  on  whose  robe  there  can  exist  no  stain ; 

Old-fashioned,  frugal,  plain  and  simi)le  living, 
,'\nd  though  they  seem  just  now  a  trifle  odd. 

Old-fashioned  prayer  and  worship  and  thanks- 
giving- 
Old-fashioned  faith  in  God. 

I  welcome  progress.     Let  the  world  move  on- 
ward 
Until  the  human  cycle  is  complete. 
But  while  we  keep  our  minds  and  faces  dawn- 
w'ard 
Let  us  not  lose  the  wholesome  and  the  sweet. 
There  is  so  much  of  loyalty  to  duty 

Within  the  past  that  all  my  spirit  sings 
The  sterling  worth,  simplicity  and  beauty 
Of  good,   old-fashioned  things. 

J.  \.  Enc.ERTOx,  in  Heimeslead. 


Another  Disappointed  Girl 

"You  want  to  marry  my  daughter,  you  say. 
But  I  don't  recall  that  she  has  ever  mentioned 
you." 

"You  surprise  me !  Isn't  your  name  Tim- 
mons?" 

"No." 

"Excuse  me.  I  must  have  got  into  the  wrong 
flat," — Clcc'cland  Plain  Dealer. 


"The  equator,"  wrote  an  English  schoolboy 
in  his  examination  paper,  "is  a  menagerie  lion 
running  'roimd  the  center  of  the  eMrib" — E.r- 
clianee. 

«  * 

Man  eats  to  please  himself  and  dresses  to 
please  his  wife:  woman  dresses  to  delight  her- 
self and  eats  just  because  the  stufT  would  spoil 
if  it  was  to  stay  in  the  rcf riger.it.. r  another 
dav. — Home  and  Abroad. 
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The  Day  We  Celebrate 

There  is  no  day  so  dear  to  the  American 
heart  as  Thanksgiving.  It  is  the  event  of  the 
year  in  the  home  circle.  On  that  day  the  family 
is  reunited  if  it  is  possible  for  it  to  get  tn^ 
gether.  The  married  son  with  his  wife  and 
children  are  there;  the  married  daughter  with 
her  husband  and  children  are  tliere  too,  and  the 
respective  grandchildren  make  it  hot  for  the 
proud  and  happy  grandparents  and  very  nearh 
eat  them  out  of  house  and  home.  The  unmar- 
ried daughter  comes  home  from  school,  bring- 
ing a  companion  with  her,  and  the  nephews  and 
nieces  are  astonished  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
pompadours  and  the  number  of  hairpins  these 
two  bring  with  them.  But  the  chief  object  in 
the  home  circle  to  the  old  folks  is  the  unmar- 
ried son,  the  son  of  their  declining  years — tlie 
boy  clerk  in  New  York.  He  comes  home  to  the 
old  roof-tree  young,  fresh  and  hopeful.  He 
has  not  yet  developed  and  all  the  hopes  of  his 
parents  are  centered — founded  as  upon  a  rock 
— upon  his  future.  He  arrives  the  evening  be- 
fore, eats  a  hearty  supper  and  goes  out  to  look 
up  a  billiard  room. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  to  be  natural,  should 
come  and  go  with  a  sunless,  leaden  sky.  The 
family,  having  retired  late,  rise  late.  Not  much 
breakfast  is  eaten.  The  meeting  of  those  long 
separated,  the  feeling  of  reverence  and  grati- 
tude, peculiar  to  the  day's  observance,  the  haste 
to  get  to  church,  and  the  fact  that  a  dinner  cal- 
culated to  tax  every  facility  of  the  stomach  will 
soon  be  served,  tend  to  make  the  breakfast  a 
hasty  and  imperfect  ineal. 

The  dinner  is  a  spectacle.  The  room  is  en- 
livened by  suitable  decorations.  The  table  is 
set  with  the  best  plate  and  the  cooking  is  simply 
splendid.  The  variety  of  food  is  almost  un- 
limited. Every  chair  is  occupied.  Every  heart 
shows  its  gladness  in  the  beaming  face  and 
bright  eye.  Home  again! — home  with  the  self- 
sacriticing  and  generous  father — home  with  the 
dear  mother's  cooking  steaming  deliciously  in 
every  nostril.  Heaven  bless  her !  What  an 
awful  mockery  Thanksgiving  dinner  would  be 
without  her !  How  her  eyes  shine  as  she  looks 
from  the  well-appointed  board  to  the  enjoying 
ones  surrounding  it — bone  of  her  bone  and 
flesh  of  her  flesh  !  What  fun  there  is  at  that 
table !  How  everybody  praises  the  cooking ! 
and  how  greasy  and  shining  are  the  chubby 
faces  of  the  grandchildren !  They  do  not 
understand  fully  the  significance  of  the  feast, 
but  they  are  happy  in  the  midst  of  its  vapors 
and  odors,  and  intend  to  have  the  wishbone,  if 
they  have  to  smash  an  own  brother  or  sister 
flat  to  the  earth  to  obtain  it.  Ah,  happy  father ! 
years  have  come  and  gone  since  this  home  Avas 
founded.  And  how  it  has  grown !  There  is 
moisture  in  his  eye  and  a  tremor  to  his  lip  as 
he  looks  over  the  glad  faces  about  him  to  see — 
who  of  that  band  so  dear  to  him  may  be  out  of 
gravy  or  "stuffin'."  Ah !  it  seems  to  us  that 
we  could  knock  the  stufling  out  of  any  man  who 
could  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  such  a  scene. 

But  the  dinner  draws  to  a  close,  precious  as 
its  associations  are,  and  each  guest,  with  several 
pounds  of  food  in  his  or  her  stomach,  held 
down    by    a    quarter    of   mince-pie,    withdraws 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 
GET  A  TELEPHONE 


RATES  FOR  TELEPHONE 

SERVICE  IN   MANHATTAN 

HAVE   BEEN  REDUCED 


CALL  NEAREST  CON- 
TRACT OFFICE  FOR 
FULL     IN  FORM  A  TION 


CONTRACT  OFFICES: 
15  Dev  Street  Tel.  QOIO  Cortlandt 
115  W.  38th  Street  Tel.  9040  38th 
23  E.  59th  Street  Tel.  904I  Plaza 
220  W.  124th  Street  Tel  9000  Morn. 

New  York  Telephone  Co. 


Travel  with  Speed, 
Comfort,  Safety 

BETWEEN 

New  York  and 
Philadelphia 

VIA 

New  Jersey  Central 

(Train  Every  Hour  on  the  Hour) 

PULLMAN    PARLOR   CARS,   OBSERVATION 

AND   CAFE    CARS,  NO   DUST, 

SMOKE   OR    DIRT 

NINETY  MILES 

IN  TWO  HOURS 

NewYor.  station,:    ;r-ri^bt.fs?S%''.-5 

■ 
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frciiii  the  la1)le,  and  carefully  fdiidles  his  or 
her  stomach  surreptitiously  and  uneasily.  The 
afternoon  wanes  apace.  The  unmarried  daugh- 
ter shows  her  married  sisters  how  to  do  up 
their  hack  hair  in  the  latest  style  and  tells  of 
the  number  of  pieces  of  underwear  it  is  now 
necessary  to  have,  with  other  information  too 
subtle  for  the  masculine  comprehension.  The 
men  folk  are  ofif  about  town,  looking  at  the  im- 
provements, and  enjoying  memories  of  the  past 
(and  the  gripes)  all  to  themselves. 

.\nd  then  comes  the  night,  and  with  its  deep- 
ening shadows  the  reunited  family  are  again 
beneath  the  old  roof-tree.  The  day  is  spent, 
and  the  morrow  will  see  them  speeding  on 
their  different  ways — that  morrow,  whicli  comes 
whether  we  will  or  not,  when  every  one  returns 
to  his  own,  leaving  behind  him  tlie  dear  old 
home  and  a  warmed-up  turkey.  To-morrow 
the  family  must  dissolve  into  its  respective 
fractions,  but  they  are  together  now,  and  no 
dread  of  the  morrow  shall  mar  the  silent  joy. 
Bedtime  comes.  It  has  been  a  day  of  pleasure, 
a  day  of  rejoicing,  a  day  of  glad  memories,  a 
day  of  praise,  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  and  as 
night  broods  over  the  home,  and  one  after 
anotlier  the  dear  ones  awake  and  scream  for 
the  camphor  and  paregoric,  they  all  realize  the 
wonderful  significance  of  the  day.  Heaven  be 
merciful  to  the  home  that  has  no  Thanks- 
giving, no  glad  memories,  no  camphor,  no  pare- 
goric.— Danbury  News. 


Sunday  Indisposition 

Morbus  Sabbaticus,  i.ir  Sunday  sickness,  a 
disease  peculiar  to  church  members.  The  at- 
tack conies  on  suddenly,  every  Sunday,  no 
symptoms  are  felt  Saturday  night,  the  patient 
sleeps  well  and  wakes  feeling  well,  eats  a 
hearty  breakfast,  but  about  church  time  the 
attack  comes  on  and  continues  until  services 
are  over  for  the  morning.  Then  llie  patient 
feels  easy  and  eats  a  hearty  dinner.  In  the 
afternoon  he  feels  much  better,  and  is  able  to 
take  a  walk,  talk  about  politics,  and  read  the 
Sunday  papers :  he  eats  a  hearty  supper,  but 
about  church  time.,  he  has  another  attack  and 
stays  at  home.  He  retires  early,  sleeps  well 
and  wakes  up  on  Monday  morning,  refreshed 
and  able  to  go  to  work,  and  does  not  have 
any  symptoms  of  the  disease  tmtil  the  following 
Sunday.     The  peculiar  fe;itures  are  as  follows: 

1.  it  always  attacks  members  of  the  church 

2.  It  never  makes  its  appearance  except  cm 
the  Sabbath. 

3.  The  symptoms  vary,  but  it  never  inter- 
feres with  sleep  or  appetite. 

4.  It  never  lasts  more  than  twenty-four 
hours. 

5.  It  generally  attacks  the  head  of  the 
family. 

6.  No  physician  is  ever  called. 

7.  It  always  proves  fatal  in  the  end — to  the 


sou 

8. 

9. 

10. 


No  remedy  is  known  for  it  except  prayer 

Religion  is  the  only  antidote. 

It  is  becoming  fearfully  prevalent  and  is 
sweeping  thousands  every  year  prematurely  to 
destruction. — I'rctlcrUk   iMd.)   Examiner. 


;j^»»»-Si$$!$»»$rS»$j-$^.S^»^^i».»^:»i»i»i^ 


For 

Shopping 

There  is  nothing  like  an  Electric  Cab 


Quick,  Clean,  Comfortable 
POPULAR  PRICES 

Vou    will    find    them    waiting    at    2jrd 
Street  Terminal,  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey, 

ASK  TICKET  AGENT  FOR  RATE  CARDS 


New  York  Transportation 
Company    ^^^ 


8th  Avenue 
and  49th  Street 


Telephone 
23S0  Columbus 


3t««it«t«c:-$^s-«e«t*e**-*e«««-*«««*«Z 


«!3alrna  s>ignal  &i\.  Company 
Jranfelin,  ptnn. 

.Soil-  ni.tmil.icttirt'rs  of  tlu-  cclcliralcd  Galena 
Coach,  Engine  :,w\  Car  Oils  .md  Sibley's  Per- 
tectlon  Valve  .in. I  Signal  Oils. 
(iii.ir.intff  cost  per  thousantl  niilfs  for  from  one 
to  five  years,  when  conditions  warrant  it. 
Maintain  Expert  Department,  which  is  anorK.Tii- 
ization  of  skilled  railway  mechanics  of  wuie 
and  varied  experience.  Service  of  Experts 
furnished  free  of  charge  to  patrons  interested 
iti  the  economical  use  of  od-.. 

Street  Railway  Cubrication  a  Spccialiv 

Please  write  home  office  for  further  particulars. 
C1I.\KI.KS    Mll.I.KR.  President 
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LAKEWOOD  * 


AMONG    THE    PINES    OF 
NEW    JERSEY 


A  Fashionable  and   Healthful   Fall   and   Winter  Resort 


THE  LAUREL  HOUSE 

The  Laurel-in-the-Pines 

NOW  OPEN 

NOW  OPEN 

A.  J.  Murphy,  Manager 

Frank  F.  Shute,  Manager 

^  Tliese  hotels  are  well  known  throughout  the  Country,  for  the  high  standard  of  excellence 

^S*       maintained,  and  the  special  patronage  they  ha\e  entertained  for  the  long  term  of  years,  since 
(^       the  inception  of  LAKEWOOD  AS  A  RES(.)RT. 
Reached  by  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad. 


HARRIS COTTTAGE 

MONMOUTH  AVE.  and  SEVENTH  ST.,  LAKEW  OOD.  N.  J. 
Open  from  October  to  June 

All  modern  improvements.      Balhs  and  sariilary 
plumbing  throughout. 

MRS.   EMlL'i    HARRIS,  Proprietor 

Also    THE      GRAND    VIEW,    Jefferson.    A-    H- 

Open  from  June  to  October 


ESTELL,  CLAYTON    &   CO. 

iSucctssors  to  Carton  &  Estell) 
Livery  and  Boarding  Stable^ 

Monthly  Turnouts  Furnished  lo  Order.  Safe 
Horses  tor  Ladies  to  Drive.  First-class  accom- 
modations  lor  Private   Horses,  Carriages,  etc. 

316  FOURTH  ST.,  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 


THE  PEOPLES  NATIONAL  BANK 


S  Clifton  Avenue 


Laketiiood,  ^l.  J. 


MA  DEPARTMENT  FOR  SAVINGS  IS 
X  SAFE  DEPOSIT  'BOXES  jet 

E.\plan&lory  booKlel  on  request 

Unconcerned 

Said  the  pheasant  to  the  rabbits, 
"I'm  amazed  at  your  bad  habits. 

Don't   you   know   it's   very  rude   to   sit   and 
stare  ?  " 
And  the  look  the  haughty  pheasant 
Turned  on  them  was  far  from  pleasant. 
But  neither  of  the  rabbits  turned  a  hare. 

—Life. 


BARTLETT  INN 


LAKEWOOD, 
N.  J. 


One  block  from  the  depot.  The  finest 
equipped  hotel  in  Lakewood.  Table  and 
service  unexcelled.  Write  for  beautifully 
illustrated   booklet.      ;::::::: 

C.    M.    BARTLETT,    Proprietor 


=THE  ST.  REGIS= 


Select  I*'amily  Motel.     All  mo^iern  iniproveiiients 

South  East  Cor.  Lexington  Ave.     LAKEWOOT). 
and  4th  Street  ./V.  J. 

t_'ncxcelleii  (German  Cuisine.     Homelike  Comforts. 
R.ites  $3,00  per  day.     Special  terms  for  ttie  week. 

M.  HENSCHE.L,   Proprietor 


^^^ 


®lir  Hythnitun^ 


y^ 


Has  all  thf  appointments  ot  a  6rst  class  Winter  resort.  In- 
cluding spacious  porv  hes  a  id  sun  parlors.  Cuisine  and  service 
unexcelled.      Refe-ences  required  and  exchanged. 

AccommodatioDS  Rales  per  day  Price  per  week 

[or  100  $3  and  up  apply  tor  terms 

■sr     ^     fflra.  ffipua  jFrank.  }^rii;jriPtnr     ^     ^ 

Open  alJ  the  Yenr 

Ocean  Avenue  House 

LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 
Rates  one  dollar  per  day  and  up 


Two  minutes  walk  from  the 
Depot  and    Post  Office 


N.    V.    GRAV.\TT 


PALMER    HOUSE 


LAKEWOOD, 
N.J. 


Announces  its  igth  season  under  the  same  ownership 

and  management.   Brick  and  stone  fireproof  structure. 

Elevator,  steam   heat  and  all  modern  improvements. 

C.     PALMER     CLEAVER 
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^^^PLAINFIELD  SANITARIUMS^ 

FINE  LOCATION   IN  WATCHUNG  MOUNTAINS 

New  House,  all  kinds  of  Baths,  Packs,  Electricity,  Massage,  Medicines.     A 
quiet    resting    place    (or    the    wcrnout    business    man    and    invalid.        Booklet 

JUSTUS  H.  COOLEY,  M.  D., 
PLAINFIELD.  N.  ].J 


Menla!    cases  not    received 


A  Question  o{    Pronunciation 

When  Jones  desires  to  catcli  a  train 

He  only  takes  a  step  oh  ; 
The  way  that  lie  pronounces  it 

He  lives  so  near  the  deiint. 

His  next  door  neighbor.  Robinson, 

Has  got  to  take  a  leap,  oh; 
The  way  that  he  pronounces  it 

He  lives  so  near  the  depot. 

And  Smith,  whose  cottage  flanks  them  both. 

To  town  cannot  escape,  oli  ; 
The  way  that  he  pronounces  it 

He  lives  so  near  the  depot. 
McL.VNMnuKG  Wu.soN.  ill  the  .Vi"i'  York  Sinn. 


Choice  Plainfield  lots  for  salt- 
on  Park,  Evergreen  and  Edge- 
wood  Aves.  $20.00  per  front 
foot  and  upwards.  Beautifully 
located:    all    improvements. 


New  Jersey  Land  and 
Investment    Company 


Kl-IZABETM. 


PM.  ,1. 


f:i:^S-<r^^<^'.^ir^^a^^^i-ir^i:i:^mrii:i 


City  National  Bank 

Front  St.  and  Park  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.J. 

Capital,  $100,000.00.     Surplusand  Profits.  flT.i.KIO.OO 

J»  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  Jt 

STORAGE   VAULTS 

Louis  K.  Ityde.  Pri-s.     Jas  T.  Closson.  Vice-Pres 
Wm.  F.  Arnold.  Cashier 

Interest  on  Satlsf actory  Balances 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN   THE 

Allfree-Hiibbell  Locomotives 

USED   BY    THE 

CENTRAL     R.    R.    OF    NEW     JERSEY 

THEY  AR£ 
8IMPLE--POWERFUL--ECONOMICAL- -DURABLE 

Locomotive  Appliance  Company 

OLD    COLONY   PUILDINC.   CH^rAr..- 
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JOHN  C.  RANKIN  CO. 


STATIONERS  j» 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


PRINTERS 


BLANK   BOOK  jt 
MANUFACTURERS 


34     CORTLANDT    STREET,    NEW    YORK 


A  Sport-Tinted  Revery. 

Summer's  over — autumn's  here. 

Green  turns  gold  along  the  hills, 
While  the  chilly  atmosphere 

Chases  our  sun-bought  ills. 

There  are  other  reasons,  too. 

Showing  that  a  change  is  near. 
All  I  ask  you  then  to  do 

Is  just  listen  and  you'll  hear — 

In  place  of  "One  hit  ties  the  score." 
Or  "That  ball  was  a  strike" — 

"It's  "Four-eleven -forty-four. 
Right  tackle  over — Hike!" 

No    more    you'll    hear    the    sun    gods    sho\it 

Or  yelp  and  snarl  and  hiss — 
".■\vv — take  that  bloomin'  mucker  out" — 
Twill   soon   be   just   like   this — 

"Right  formation — take  a  brace — 

Your   left    end's   off-side." 
Tliese  remarks  will  take  the  place 

Of  "Slidc-you-lobster-slide." 

— GR.\NTi,.\Nn  RirE,  in  the  Atlanta  Journal. 


Having  Fun  With  New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  has  not  hitherto  enjoyed  much  of 
a  reputation  as  a  cold  water  State,  but  is  more 
celebrated  as  the  home  of  "stone-fence."  Dras- 
tic measures  to  change  all  this  may  be  in  con- 
templation, as  the  Governor  has  signed  a  bill 
prohibiting  the  export  of  drinking  water  from 
the   State. 

Do  the  inhabitants  need  it  all  next  morninii, 
after  an  evening  with  Jersey  lightning,  or  has 
the  Governor  the  terror  of  Kentucky  before  his 
eyes,  where  water  is  supposed  to  be  adapted  for 
washing  purposes  only? — Life. 


What  He  Had    In  Him 

"Children."  said  the  teacher,  instructing  the 
class  in  composition,  "you  should  not  attempt 
any  flights  of  fancy ;  simply  be  yourselves  and 
write  what  is  in  you.  Do  not  imitate  any  other 
person's  writings  or  draw  inspiration  from  out- 
side sources." 

As  a  result  of  this  advice.  Tommy  Wise 
turned  out  the  following  composition:  "We 
should  not  attempt  any  flights  of  fancy,  but 
write  what  is  in  us.  In  me  there  is  my  stum- 
mick,  lungs,  hart,  liver,  two  apples,  one  piece  of 
pie,  one  stick  of  lemon  candy  and  my  dinner," 
— The  Inilrlrniirnt. 


The  Gucrbcr  Engineering  Co. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  WORK 
FROGS  AND  SWITCHES 
GENERAL  MACHINE  WORK 

Office  and  WorRs,  Bethlehem,  Pa 


Crushed  Trap  Rock! 

Buy  your  Crushed  Stone  of  the 

BOUND  BROOK  CRUSHED  STONE  CO. 

Plant  directly  on  track  of  Jersey  Central 
BOUND   BROOK.  N.  J. 

TheSafety  Car  Heating 

AND 

Lighting  Company 

160  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


CAR  LIGHTING  by  the  Pimsch  System 

CAR  HEATING  by  Steam  Jacket  System  of 
hot  water  circulation.  Re- 
turn and  direct  steam  systems 


AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COUPLERS 

"I  think,"  said  the  strong-minded  female, 
"that  women  should  be  allowed  to  whistle, 
don't  you  ?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  cynical  bachelor. 
"There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  women  should 
be  denied  the  privilege  accorded  to  locomo- 
tives and  tug-boats." — National  Hotel  Reporter. 


1 

Reading  Car  Wheel  Co. 

READING,  PA. 

CHILLED  CAST  IRON 
§2^M  CAR  WHEELS  glgl 

FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  STEA.\] 
RAILROAD    SERi'ICE 

H.   H.   HEWITT               BUFFALO 

President                                         N.   Y. 

• 
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r  Hon:e  Proiiiu  Is 


Richardson  ^  Boynton  Co.'s 


Celebr&ted  : 


HEATERS 


For  Steam,  Water 
or      Warm      Air 

Thousands  in  use.  giving  best  satisfaction.  L'ni- 
versally  known  as  the  best  goods  to  buy  for  their 
qualities  of  power,  durability  and  economy.  Sold 
everywhere.     Made  in  Dover.  X.  J. 

234-236  Water  St.,  New  YorK 

Factory.  Defer.  N.  J . 


The  Dressel 
Railway  Lamp  Works 

3866-3878  PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 
HEADLIGHTS 

SIGNAL  LAMPS  and 

Boulevard  and  LANTERNS 

otreet  Lamps 


tsers 
an  "Buy 


POULTRY  \" 

EVERYTHING  THEY  NEED  FROM  US 

— :Get  Our  Cal&log  =^ 

Cornell  Incubators 
'^    Peep  O'Day  Brooders 

D  U  R  Y  E  E^ 

12  West  Broadway 

Telephone.  4M9Cortlandt  NEW      YORK 


SAFETY 


Seamless,     Rubber  = 
Covered  Wires  and  Cables 


are  particularly  adapted  for  railway  service,  where 
absolute  reliability  is  a  necessity  even  under  the 
most  trying  conditions,  fl  Used  by  prominent  rail- 
ways   throughout    the    United    States    and    Canada 


The  Safety  Insulated  Wire  ^  Cable  Co. 

114=116    LIBERTY   STREET     Jt     Jf    NEW   YORK 


Business    Founded    1795 


TiiKM    II.   Fki  Ki.ANi',    Trcsident 
Ki>mMi  C,  iiiNVKJi.NE. 

Chainnun  of  the  BnnrtI 
Wakrex  I.  Green.  V(ce-I'n». 
Jarei>  K.  M^"Ens.  2n(l  Vic.^I*n's. 

JuU.V  E.CI  KKIKK.  .'^•'■■v.  \-Tr.Ji>. 


American  Bank  Note  Company 

86  TRINITY  PLACE,   NEW   YORK      Telephone:   332  Cortlandt 

ENGRAVERS    a"n~D     PRINTERS 

ALL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  RAILROAD  AND  STEAMSHIP  LINES  ,*  FOLDERS. 
MAPS,  TICKETS.  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  BOOKS  .»*  PRINTING  OK  EVERY  DE- 
SCRIPTION FOR  MERCANTILE  AND  COMMERCIAL  PURPOSES.*  THE  "TRINITY 
PROCESS."  PERFECT  IN  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  SUBJECTS  OF  ANY  NUM- 
BER OF  COLORS  BY  THREE  PRINTINGS  .*  DESIGNS  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 
SUBMITTED   .*   ILLUSTRATIONS   MADE    BY    ALL   THE    MODERN    PROCESSES 

GEOKC.E   W.    HAWKINS,  Jr..    M.inai;er  TypoKT.iphical  Division 
JOSEl'U   FLKMIN'i;,  .\ssist.-int    ManaRt-r  Typoirr.ipliical   division 
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^\f    *^*- -C^  TOWN   and    HOUSE 

ACETYLENE    GAS   GENERATORS 

me  "ONLY  BEST"  WAY  OF  ILLUMINATION 

Consult  us  about  Lighting  your  Country  Homes  or  Stores  or  Factories. 
We  can  also  show  you  pleasure  and  profit   in  running  a  VILLAGE 

GAS    PLANT.      Estimates  given. 
Why  be  in  the  darlc  when  it  is  so  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE,  SIMPLE, 

EASY   AND  CHEAP  to  have  always  "on  tap"  THE  BEST 

OF  ALL  LIGHT  > 

Can  refer  to  Homes,  Stores,  Factories,  Schools,  Hospitals  and  Towns 
equipped  with  our  plants.  Send  us  particulars  of  what  you  would 
like  or  call  at  our  offices. 

THE    20th    CENTURY    MFQ.    CO..    19    Warren    Street    (Near   Broadway).    N.    Y.  City 


Coal  and  Iron  National  Bank 

Liberty  and  West  Streets,  New  York 


Most  Convenient  for  New  Jersey  Customers 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes  at  $5  per  annum 


JAMES    SHEWAN    &    SONS 

Machine,  Boiler  and  Blacksmith  Shops     :-:     Shipwrights,  Caulkers,  Joiners 
MAIN   OFFICE.  FOOT  OF  EAST  HOUSTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Hotel  Iroquois 


Corner  Second  Street 

and  Park  Avenue 

One  Block  from  Station 


Commercial 

Headquarters 


PLAINFELD,  N.  J. 

J.  W.  LEARY,  Proprietor 


^ 


C=^:^  WHEN  "BROKE"  CALL  ON  "UNCLE"  BE.X 

Benjamin  Fox 

RELIABLE   PAWNBROKER  ^i^'lJ"."^,  V/, 

Liberal  advances   on    Diamonds.  Watches,    Jewelry,    Furs. 
:  Clothing.  Bric-a-Brac.  etc.     Legal  rates  only  ^== 


near 
w    YorK 


HOTEL  HANOVER,  ^^^islp^l ... 

'  lOpposite  Reading  leriiun.ili 

A  modern,  up-to-date  hotel  in  every  respect.    Running  Water  (Hot  and  Cold)  and  Speaking  Tube  in  each  room 
Two  Elevators  in  constant  service.     European  plan.    $1.00  per  day  and  upward. 


CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 


WM.  C.  RICHARDSON  6  CO.,  Props. 
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Baldwin  Locomotive  WorKs 


BROAD  and 

NARROW  GAUGE 
SINGLE 

EXPANSION 

and  COMPOUND 

Locomotives 


Code  Address 
'Baldwin"  Philadelpbli 


MINE.  FURNACE 
and  INDUSTRIAL 
LOCOMOTIVES 
ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 
with  WESTING- 
HOUSE  MOTORS 
and  ELECTRIC 

TRUCKS 


BURNHAM.  WILLIAMS  4  CO, 


Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medals  awiirded  pu:|o/l«»lt»liJo    Po       IT   C    A 
by  the  I^ouistana  Purchase  hxposition  rllllaQcipniaf  ra*y  U«3«Aa 


A  House 

LINED   WITH 

MINERAL 
WOOL 


'f* 


As  shown 
in  these  sections,  is 
■warm  in  winter,  cool  in 
summer,  and  is  thorougli- 
ly  deafened.  Tlie  hning  is 
vermin  proof:  neither  rats,  mice 
nor  insects  can  make  their  way 
through  or  Hve  in  it.  flineral 
Wool  checks  the  spread  of  fire 
and  keeps  out  the  dampness. 


SAMPLE  AND  CIRCULAR  FREE 

il  11*11 fTTfr^tmi  '  MJW.^«^!  .- 


Longitudinal  Section 


Cross  Secf/'on   Through  Floor 


U.  S.  Mineral  Wool  Co. 

141   Liberty  Street,  New  York 


Telephone,  843  John 

THE  ROCKLAND  LAKE 
TRAP  KOCK  CO. 


^ 


Trap  RocK  for  Macadamlring, 
Concreting  and  Ballast  ^    ■» 

135  FRONT  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


For  Over  60  Years 


Mrs.  Winslow's 

Soothing  Syrap  ^ 

has     h«en     used      for     over     SIXTV  z 

YEARS    by    MILLIONS    of   Mothers  = 

for  their  CHILDREN  while  TEETH-  : 

ING,      with      perfect      success.      IT  = 

SOOTHES   the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  E 

the      GUMS.      ALLAYS      all      pain,  - 

CURES    WIND  COLIC,  and    is  the  : 

best  remedy  for  DIARRHCEA.      Sold  : 

by    Druggists    in    every    part    of    Ihe  = 

world.      Be    sure   and    asV    for    Mrs.  = 

Winslow's  Soothing   Syrup  and    take  - 

no  other  kind.     25  Cents  a  Bottle.  z 


An  Old  and  Well-fried  Remedy 

The  Dog's  Feelings  Were  Huit 

A  vaudeville  ventriloquist  who  had  a  worth- 
less dog  and  no  money  hit  upon  a  clever 
scheme  to  convert  the  former  into  the  latter. 
Going  into  a  restaurant  he  took  a  seat,  the  dog 
sitting  on  the  floor  lieside  the  chair.  When  the 
waiter  came  the  ventriloquist  turned  to  the  dog 
with  the  query:  "Well.  Jack,  what  will  you 
have?"  The  waiter  nearly  collapsed  when  he 
apparently  heard'  the  dog  answer :  ".-X  roast- 
beef  sandwich."  Then  he  hastened  to  the  pro- 
prietor. "Say,"  he  exclaimed,  wildly,  "ihore's 
a  dog  over  there  that  can  talk."  It  immediately 
struck  the  proprietor  that  such  a  dog  could 
draw  custom,  sn.  after  hearing  the  animal 
"talk."  he  began  bargaining  for  him.  The  dog, 
during  the  haggling  over  the  price,  begged  in 
so  realistic  a  manner  not  to  be  sold  that  the 
restaurant  man  became  the  more  dctermine<l  to 
have  him,  and  at  last  agreed  to  the  ventrilo- 
quist's price — one  hundred  dollars.  .\s  the  ven- 
triloquist started  for  the  door  with  his  money, 
the  dog  inquired:  "nid  you  really  sell  me?" 
"Ves.  Jack.  I  sold  you."  was  the  reply.  "Well," 
said  the  dog,  "just  for  that  I'll  never  speak  an- 
other word." — Boston  Traiiscrifil. 


".\Ias!"  sobbed  King  .Vrtluir,  "Sir  Galahad  is 
dead." 

"Nay."  remarked  the  court  jester:  "say  ra- 
ther that  he  is  simply  "enjoying  a  good  knight's 
rest.'  "—Philadelphia  Press. 
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Wrought  Iron  Fence 
and  Entrance  Gates 


Wire  Fencing 
Ornamental  Iron  WorK 


c£::^ 


Telephone. 
4150  cortlandt 


^.iijii|[|i'*      7&3  Warreq  St. 


NEW  YORK. 


c£:^ 


Lawn   Furniture 
Tree  Guards,  etc. 


Tennis  Court 
Enclosures  a  Specialty 


THE  NEW  YORK 
IRimSFER  CO. 

DODD'S   EXPRESS 

Calls  for  and  Checks 

BAGGAGE 


FROM 


Residence  to  Destination 


Wilch  the  ■•  LITTLE  "  Time  Ball  drop,  daily,  12  o'clock 
noon.  Top  ol  Tower,  Cortlandt  at  Washington  Sis..  N.  T. 

LITTLE'S   OPTICAL   CORNER 

74.    T6        tOKTI-A>DT        STKF,   ET 

Two    hlorks    from    .N.-w     Vorii    Stallon    of   C.   It.  It.   of   N.    J. 


The  Pig  Squealed 

Bones:  My  brother  got  sixty  days  for  steal- 
ing a  pig. 

Saniho :    How  did  they  know  he  stole  it? 

Bones  :  The  pig  squealed  on  him. — Baltimore 
World. 


Amsterdam  Press 

3    PARK  PLACE,,  NEW  YORK 


Makers  of  Artistic 

Booklets,  Folders, 

Catalogues,  Etc. 


Amsterdam   Advertising   Agency 

lijeks.  Designs,  Plans  and 
Estimates  Furnished      .^ 

3  ParK  Place  ^  New  YorK 


Telephone  :  215  Cortlandt 


Established  1858 


THE    ROEBUCK 

Weather  Strip  and  Wire  Screen  Co. 

cM^na  facta  re  rs  of 

Wire  Screens  izTJr 

Screening  Dwelling  Houses  a  Specialty 

172  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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REAL 

^    ESTATE 


InforiTiation 


NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL 


TO   OBTAIN    DETAILED  INFORMATION  regarding  Real  Estate 

values  and  rentals  on 
line  of  New  Jersey  Central,  application  should  be  made  to  any  of  the  following 
Real  Estate  dealers: — 


BOUND   BROOK 
\AN  DOREN,  JOHN  C. 

BAYONNE 
ANNETT,  CHAS.  E.,  29  W.  Sth  St. 
COLVILLE,  H.   C,  718  Avenue  D.  and  33d  St. 
CRAFT  &  CO..  W.  8th  St.  and  Avenue  C. 
}IALL-TIETENBERG   CO.,    901    .\vtnue    11. 
GRODBERG,   CH.aiS.,  454  Avenue  D. 
MURRAY   &   RYAN,    229   Avenue  D. 

CRANFORD 

BRADLEY.  L.,   13  Union  Ave. 
CRANFORD    REALTY    CO.,    Chronicle    Building 
MANOR  REALTY  CO.,  Chronicle  Building. 
SEWARD,  CLARENCE,   19  Eastman  St. 

DUNELLEN 
DAY,  G.  W. 
PIERCE.  ROBERT  I.. 
RUNYON,  EUGENE,  North  Ave. 

ELIZABETH 
RELVIN  &  CO.,  229  Broad  Street. 
CLARKE,  THOMAS  B..  86  Broad  St. 
MULFORD,  A.  D.  &  SON.  233  Broad  St. 
NEW  .JERSEY  LAND  &  INVESTMENT  CO. 
OGDEN,  B.  M.  &  S.  R.,  203  Broad  St. 
O'DONNELL,  L.,  86  Broad  and  100  First  St. 
PERKINS,  WALTER  B.,  Isham  Building. 
PHARES,  ELWOOD  W.,  56  Third  St. 
PATTERSON,   ROBERT  L.,  212  Broad  St. 
WELCH  &  MILLER,  106  East  Jersey  St. 

EL  MORA 
EL  MORA  L.\ND  CO.,  EI  Mora,  N.  J. 

GARWOOD 
MORSE,  F.   W.,  Centre  Ave. 

GREENVILLE 
BYRON.   WM.    I)..    338   Ocean    Ave. 
HUDSON  REAL  ESTATE  CO.,  Ocean  Ave. 
.MORRELL,  JNO..    116  Danforth  Ave. 
VREELAND,   S.   V.   H..   297301    Ocean   Ave. 

KENILWORTH 
KENILWORTII  REALTY  CORPORATION. 

NEWARK 
BERRY.  JOHN  J.,  810  Broad  St. 
BOND   &    CO.,    E.   E.,   791    Broad   St. 
BLASBERG  &  ZUGLER.  800   Broad  St. 


BRENIG.\N.  GEORGE  W.,  757-9  Broad  St. 
CROSS  &  CO.,  GEO.,  757-759  Broad  St. 
HARRIS.  WM.  T.,  &  CO.,  757759  Broad  St. 
KAY,    ROBERT,    740    Broad   St. 
McCURDY.  J.  C.  &  CO.,  800  Broad  St. 
SCHLESINGER,    L.,    Union   Building,   Clinton   at 

Broad   St. 
TEELING,  JAS.   J.,   787  Broad   St. 
WEN2EL  &  LIBERT,  800  Broad  St. 

PERTH    AMBOY 
BISHOP  COMPANY,   THE,   8sVi    Smith   St. 
PR.-\TT-BROWN   CO.,  81    Smith   St. 
V.AIL,   S.  J.,   loi    Smith   St. 

PLAINFIELD 
.\BBOTT,  W.  S.,   163  North  Avenue. 
BACON,  F.   M.,  209  North  Ave. 
BROWN,  GEORGE  F.,  94  Somerset  St. 
D.WISON,  WM.,  opposite  Netherwood  Station. 
DUGAN.  D.   F.,  511   East  7th  St. 
FRENCH.  E.  M.,  171  North  .Av.&  141  Bway,  N.Y. 
GANO.  MANNING  F.,  221   Park  Ave. 
H.\ND.   C.   H.,  319  Watchung  .Ave. 
JEFFERY,   WM.,   136  Park  Ave. 
LIEFKE  &  LAIXC;.    146   Park  Avenue. 
LA  RUE,   IRA  L.,    109  Park  Ave. 
LYMAN.   CHAS.   II..   207  North  Ave. 
McDON.\LD,  J.  F.,  149  North  .\\.;  Smallcy  Bldg. 
MULFORD.  AR.MSTRONG,   169  North  Avenue. 
NELSON.   EDW.\R1)   E.,   1st  Nat.  Bank  Building. 
TAPSCOTT  &  BRO.,  H.   B.,  Babcock  Building. 
THICKSTUN,  WM.  D.,  197  North  Avenue. 
TERHUNE,  WM  S.,  &  SON,  211    North  Ave. 
UPDIKE,  D.  FOSTER.  211   North  .\venue. 
VAIL.  JOSEPH   T.,   177179  North  Avenue. 
WOODRUFF,  W.  .\.,  103  West  Front  St. 

PORT  READING  CROSSING 
DEMAREST,  IRVING  M. 

ROSELLE 
BENSON   &   SANBORN.    Chestnut    Street. 
R06ELLE    LAND    IMPROVE.MENT    CO. 

SEWAREN 

SEW.AREN  IMP.  CO.,  M.   Irving  Dcmarest,  Agt. 

SOMERVILLE 
ENK,   JNO. 
MESSLER.    D.    N. 

WESTFIELD 
ABRAMS    &    WELCH 


For  Suburban,  Country  or  Farm  property,  anywhere  in  NEW  JERSEY,  write  to 

new  jersey  land  and  investment  company. 
e:.lizabeth.  n.  j. 
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Telephone  ^  Telegraph 

<  WIRE  > 

STEEL  SIGNAL  WIRE 

Wire  Rope,  Wire  Strand  Bond  and 
Tie  Wires 

^IS&(|ONGER 

The  Largest  and 
Best  equipped 

Housefurnishing 
Wareroonis 

Best  Huality  Goods  Only 

Everything  necessary  for  Kitchen.  Laundry. 
Dining  Room,  Library.  Pantry.  Hall.  Bath  and 
Stable,   Cutlery,  Cooking  Utensils.  Crockery. 
China   and   Glass.    Fire   Sets,    Andirons    and 
Fenders.   House-cleaning  Articles. 

Eddy  Refrigerators 

Our  Standard  for  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 

WE  GUARANTEE  proZts 
"o^THE  BEST  QUALITY 

The  National  Wire  Corporation 

114  Liberty  Street 

NEW   YORK 

The    "Premier" 

Glass-Lined    Refrigerator,    perfection    of 
cleanliness  and  economy 

Orders    by    mail    receive   prompt  and   careful  attention 

130  and  132  West  42d  Street,  and 
135    West    Forty-first    Street,    New   York 

UNITED  STATES  EXPRESS  COMPANY 


Forwarders 
to  all 
parts  of 
the  iDorld 


MONEY 
ORDERS 
SOLD. 
PAYABLE 
EVERY- 
WHERE 


Money  by 
Telegraph 


The  United 

States 

Express 

Company's 

Exclusive 

Fast  Express 

Trains 

Afford 

Superior 

Facilities 


UNSURPASSED   SERVICE    TO   SUBURBAN    POINTS 
GENERAL    OFFICES:     47-49    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK     QTY 


AMVTCnOAM    PRESS.    N. 


=t)    THE  <T 


Suburbanite 


A  MONTHLT  MAGAZINE  FOR  THOSE 
WHO  ARE  AND  THOSE  WHO  OUGHT  TO 
BE    INTERESTED    IN    SUBURBAN    HOMES 


Published  by  Passenger  Department,  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
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Lay  of   the  Liberated 


By  Charles  Love   Benjamin 


Vast  numbers  of  flat  dwellers  are  becoming  real  householders  tn 
New  Jersey  and  other  suburban  sections.  The  five  Jersey  counties 
closest  to  Manhattan,  and  the  most  accessible — Hudson,  Essex, 
Union,  Bergen  and  Passaic — have  gained  fully  170,000  in  popula- 
tion in  the  past  five  years,  and  at  least  one-half  of  this  increase,  or 
85,000   people,    was    drawn    from    New    York    City. — Daiiy    Paper. 


are  thronging  to  New  Jersey  from  Manhattan's  crowiled  isle, 
We  want  to  live  in  comfort — we  have  had  enough  of  style ; 
We're  tired  of  tipping  janitors  and  elevator  boys, 
W'e're  tired  of  airshaft  odors  and  the  city's  ceaseless  noise ; 
We  want  more  air — more  sunlight — and  occasionally  we  pine 
For  a  view  of  something  else  besides  our  neighbor's  pulley  line. 

With  the  week's  wash  dangling  on  it,  flapping  damply  to  and  fro- 
So  we're  thronging  to  the  suburbs  where  the  Liberated  go. 


Good-b\€,  Mr.  Janitor!    Haii<;  out  your  little  sign! 

Somebody  else  zvill  take  the  fiat,  but  never  again  for  mine: 
We're  going  in  for  comfort  non'.  ice're  tired  of  outivard  shoii.'. 
So  we're  thronsin^  to  New  Jcrsc\<  zvliere  suburban  houses  gro-.^ 


Our  lares  and  fcuates  we  have  packed  'em  in  a  crate 
And  labeled  'em  "Xew  Jersey" — they  can  follow  us  by  freight : 
For  it's  us  across  the  ferry,  and  it's  us  aboard  the  train 
To  the  suburbs  where  our  youngsters  will  have  room  to  romp  again. 
To  the  suburbs — sunny  suburbs — where  our  house  will  be  our  own 
From  the  last  brick  in' the  chimnev  to  the  first  foundation  stone: 

To  the  suburbs  where  the  woodlands  and  green  fields  are  mile  on  mile. 
We're  out  for  solid  comfort  now— we've  had  enough  of  st\lc. 


Good-b\e,  Mr.  Janitor!     farewell  little  Hat! 

You  have  steam  heat,  hot  water,  elevator  and  all  that; 
But  you're  shy  on  clboiv-room  and  light,  and  long  on  noise  and  s)iiell. 
So  we're  going  to  the  suburbs  where  the  Liberated  dwell. 
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Cut-flower  Growing  Under  Glass 

One  of   the   Many   Industries  that   the   Suburban    Dweller    May  Profitably   Engage   in   Without 
Neglecting  his  Regular  Business 

By  RICHARD  GRANVILLE 


ILLIONS  of  dollars  are 
spent  for  cut  flowers  in 
this  country  ever}'  year. 
How  many  millions  no 
one  knows  exactly,  but  it 
has  been  estimated  that 
for  roses,  carnations,  vio- 
lets and  crysanthcmums 
alone  the  sum  expended  annually  is  close 
upon  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  Of  this 
amount  an  even  half  is  spent  for  roses, 
the  most  popular  of  all  flowers.  Carna- 
tions rank  next  in  favor,  followed  by 
violets  and  chrysanthemums,  in  the  order 
named. 

New  York  City  is  the  greatest  of  all 
markets  for  cut  flowers,  whence  it 
follows  that  the  best  place  in  which  to 
ensaqe  in  this  industry  is  in  the  neio-h- 
borhood  of  Manhattan  Island,  since  near- 
ness to  one's  market  means  not  only  a 
saving-  in  freight,  but.  what  is  of  more 
importance,  a  saving  in  time :  enabling 
one  to  deliver  the  flowers  within  a  few 
hours  after  they  have  been  cut. 

For  the  suburbanite  who  is  not  ad- 
verse to  turning  to  priifital)le  account  the 
hours  spent  at  home,  the  growing  of 
flowers  offers  an  opportunity  to  add  ma- 
terially to  his  income,  while  the  labor  in- 
volved is  of  a  kind  that  affords  a  grateful 
contrast  to  the  tedium  of  office  work. 
The  pleasure  that  flower  growing  gives 
is  known  only  to  those  who  have  tried  it. 
Leaving  aside  all  material  considerations, 
a  greenhouse  will  pay  for  itself  over  and 
over  in  the  real  enjoyment  that  one  ob- 
tains from  the  hours  spent  in  ministering 
to  the  plants  and  in  watching  the  tender 
shofits  grow  sturdier  day  by  day,  and 
the  tiny  buds  unfold  until  the  perfect 
flower  is  revealed  folded  in  all  its  beautx . 
But  a  greenhouse  costs  money,  some 
will  sav.  Some  money,  certainly,  but  not 
as  much  as  many  people  imagine.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  to  spend  several 
thousand  dollars  on  a  greenhouse  if  one 
wishes  to.  and  is  able  to  do  so,  but  a  vil- 


lage carpenter  will  build  for  a  hundred 
dollars,  or  less,  a  greenhouse  good 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  and 
one  who  is  handy  with  tools  may  even 
construct  such  a  house  himself,  or,  as  is 
often  done,  may.  with  very  little  labor, 
transform  a  shed  into  a  very  presentable 
hothouse.  \Miere  one  does  the  work  him- 
self, ordinary  window  sashes,  costing 
only  a  dollar  or  two  a  piece,  will  be 
found  useful  for  inserting  in  the  roof 
and  sides  of  the  greenhouse.  Rough 
pine  boards,  covered  with  builders'  paper, 
can  be  used  for  the  structure  itself,  and 
an  ordinary  wood-burning  stove  can  be 
utilized  to  furnish  the  necessary  heat. 

Experienced  growers  advise  that  the 
heating  apparatus  be  surrounded  with  a 
brick  wall,  not  only  to  protect  the  plants 
nearest  the  stove  from  too  great  a  de- 
gree of  heat,  but  because  the  bricks 
themselves  serve  to  control  and  econ- 
omize the  radiation. 

The  begimier  will  dn  well  to  commence 
in  a  small  way.  remembering  that  every 
cubic  foot  of  space  adds  just  so  nnich 
to  the  cost  of  heating  the  greeniiouse.  A 
building  ten  feet  by  twenty  is  aniple  to 
begin  with,  and  may  easily  be  increased 
in  size  as  occasion  demands.  One  should 
remember,  too.  that  all  kinds  of  flowers 
cannot  be  successfully  grown  in  a  single 
hothouse,  since  some  require  a  higher 
tem])erature  than  others  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  best  results.  Professional  grow- 
ers surmouiU  this  difficulty  by  dividing 
their  houses  into  compartments,  in  each 
of  which  the  tem])erature  is  under  sep- 
arate control,  but  for  the  amateur  grow- 
er the  better  plan  is  to  confine  himself  to 
one  class  of  ])lants.  Roses,  since  the\'  are 
in  greatest  demand,  are.  perhaps,  the  best 
flowers  to  yrow.  and  when  one  considers 
that  I'.roadwax  florists  in  this  present 
month  of  r)ecember  are  asking  from  S9 
to  $14  a  dozen  for  American  Beauty 
roses,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  good 
margin    of   p'ofit   in    rose  culture,   even 
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after  deducting  the   lOO  per  cent,  profit 
that  the  retailer  usually  makes. 

Specific  instructions  for  growing  flow- 
ers under  glass  do  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  article  ;  but  those  in- 
terested will  find  in  the  many  excellent 
books  devoted  to  this  subject  all  the  in- 
formation required.  It  may  not  be  out 
of  place,  however,  to  quote  here  from  a 
paper  on  "Cut-Flower  Growing,"  by  Mr. 
B.  T.  Gallowa}',  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Galloway 
writes  not  for  the  amateur  grower,  but 
for  the  man  who  wishes  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  raising  of  cut  flowers, 
and  his  estimates  as  to  the  amount  of 
land  required  and  the  cost  of  green- 
houses, etc.,  are,  therefore,  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  what  the  suburbanite  operating 
on  a  small  scale  would  need.  It  is  en- 
tirely within  the  bounds  of  possibility, 
however,  that  a  business  begun  more  for 
recreation  than  for  profit  might  even- 
tually develop  into  a  profitable  and  per- 
manent industry. 

"Cut-tlower  growing,"  says  the  author- 
ity above  referred  to,  "is  the  most  profit- 
able field  in  the  growing  of  plants  under 
glass.  It  is  most  profitable  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  cut 
flowers  than  for  vegetables,  and  while 
the  risks  in  some  cases  are  greater,  the 
profits  are  correspondingly  large.  The 
work  in  this  field  may  be  of  two  kinds — 
the  growing  of  mixed  crops,  or  special- 
ization with  one  crop  alone. 

"By  mixed  crops  is  meant  the  growing 
of  three  or  more  crops  of  flowers,  such 
as   roses,   carnations,  violets  and  chrys- 


A  lo  X  l6  greenhouse  costing  J41.00  for 
materiali,  including  beating  apparatus — 
From  the  Garden  Magazine 


Woodshed  conrerted  into  a  greerihoiusc- 
From  the  Garden  Magazine 


anthemums.  In  this  field  the  best  open- 
ings are  to  be  found  near  cities  with  a 
population  of  from  10,000  to  50,000. 
There  is  always  a  demand  in  cities  of 
this  size  for  cut  flowers,  and  this  demand 
is  frequently  increased  if  there  are  any 
special  institutions  in  or  near  such  cities, 
such  as  colleges,  universities,  etc. 

"Tlie  grower  here  may  either  handle 
his  own  products  or  sell  direct  to  dealers 
in  the  cities.  It  is  more  profitable,  if 
capital  can  be  secured,  to  handle  one's 
own  products.  A  store  in  a  town  or  city 
eliminates  the  middleman  and  enables 
the  grower  to  take  not  only  the  profits 
from  the  growing  of  his  crop,  but  the 
commissions  which  must  be  paid  for  sell- 
ing the  flowers  as  well.  These  usually 
represent  about  100  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  the  crops  which  the  grower  sells 
to  the  retailer  in  the  city  are  sold  by  the 
latter  at  about  too  per  cent,  advance  over 
the  prices  paid  to  the  grower.  Consider- 
ing the  extra  expense  of  store  rent,  clerk 
hire,  etc.,  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
profit  may  just  as  well  be  secured  by  the 
grower,  if  he  has  the  business  capacity 
and  can  manage  the  details  connected 
with  both  the  city  department  and  the 
producing  department. 

"Moreover,  this  field  ofifers  opportun- 
ities for  those  who  for  various  reasons 
cannot  obtain  sufficient  ground  very  near 
to  the  city.  In  other  words,  flowers  such 
as  have  been  mentioned,  grown  under 
glass,  may  be  shipped  with  perfect  safety 
from  fifty  to  three  hundred  miles,  thus 
broadening  the  field  of  the  prospective 
grower.  This  makes  it  practicable  to  se- 
cure land  at  very  reasonable  prices,  but 
in  addition  to  this  must  be  considered 
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the  extra  expense,  express  and  freight 
rates,  both  in  the  transportation  of  the 
crops  produced  and  in  the  transportation 
of  the  material  actually  required  for  the 
work,  such  as  fuel,  fertilizers,  etc.  Or- 
dinarily, however,  many  choice  locations 
can  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  a  city 
where  half  an  acre  or  an  acre  of  ground 
can  be  secured  at  a  price  of  from  $350 
to  $500  per  acre.     It  is  not  always  prac- 

"Starting  with  such  an  area  of  land, 
three  houses  may  be  constructed,  each  at 
a  cost  of  $1,000.  In  these  may  be  grown 
roses,  carnations  and  violets.  In  this 
connection  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  these  crops  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfull\  grown  all  in  the  same  house. 
Each  requires  a  separate  temperature 
and  special  treatment,-  and  hence  the 
necessity  for  division  of  labor.  With  the 
land  costing  $500;  three  houses,  $3,000; 
general  equipment,  $500,  and  a  home  for 
the  grower,  costing  at  least  $1,000,  we 
have  an  investment  of  $5,000.  The  gross 
income  from  such  a  place  should  be  at 
least  from  $3,000  to  $3,500  annually, 
and  the  net  income  from  $1,800  to 
$2,000. 

"If  such  an  establishment  is  rightly 
planned  in  the  beginning,  it  may  be  ex- 
tended until  the  entire  half  acre  is  cov- 


ered with  glass.  The  gross  income  from 
such  an  establishment  should  be  from 
$10,000  to  $12,000,  and  the  net  income 
from  $3,500  to  $4,000." 

Mr.  Galloway  is  inclined  lo  believe 
that  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  by 
those  who  make  a  specialty  of  one  flow- 
er, though  he  adds  that  to  succeed  as  a 
specialist  one  must  grow  the  very  best 
material.  "To  be  a  specialist,  further- 
more, means  certain  knowledge  and  a 
certain  temperament,  which  are  difficult 
to  find.  The  general  gardener,  or  one 
who  has  been  trained  in  the  growing  of 
a  number  of  crops,  very  frequently  fails 
when  he  attempts  to  specialize,  because 
he  knows  too  much  about  too  many 
things  to  make  a  good  specialist.  Some 
of  the  best  specialists  in  violet  growing 
are  men  who  have  known  little  or  noth- 
ing about  growing  any  other  crops,  and 
have  gone  into  the  business  from  the 
workshop  or  from  the  farm.  (loing  into 
business  in  this  way  the  prospective 
grower  has  no  preconceived  ideas  or  no- 
tions about  how  the  crop  ought  to  be 
handled ;  his  whole  mind  is  centered  on 
one  thing,  and  he  is  not  carried  away  by 
suggestions  coming  to  him  as  the  result 
of  former  experience  in  producing  other 
crops. 


ROSE  HOUSE  AT  CHRISTMAS 


From  Ihc  Yearbook  of  the  U.  S.  Uepl.  of  Agriculture 
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The  City  and  the  Country 


GREAT  feeling;  of  unrest 
has  seized  the  city  dwell- 
ers. For  years  they  have 
been  regarded  as  the  most 
fortunate  of  mortals.  The 
very  word  "city"  is  filled 
with  magic  inspiration.  It 
sums  up,  in  a  sense,  all  the 
delights  and  all  the  resources  of  civiliza- 
tion. Perhaps  it  does.  Cities  are  fine 
places.  They  abound  with  fine  sights. 
They  are  filled  with  fine  people.  They 
contain  everything  that  every  one  wants 
and  needs,  and  many  things  good  folk  do 
not  want,  and  certainly  do  not  require. 
The  cities  were  never  so  popular  nor  so 
populous  as  to-day.  More  people  live  in 
them  than  ever  before.  More  people 
come  to  them  than  ever  came  before. 
Never,  in  all  history,  were  so  many 
people  crowded  together  in  one  place  as 
in  the  great  cities  of  to-day. 

Yet  their  inhabitants  are  not  satisfied. 
Multitudinous  as  are  the  pleasures  of  the 
cit}-,  they  are  no  longer  complete  enough 
or  ample  enough  for  all  who  would  ab- 
sorb them.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
the  advantages  of  city  life  are  limited ; 
that  great  and  wonderful  as  they  are, 
they  are  not  sufficient  for  every  taste  nor 
for  every  mind.  Too.  many  people  have 
settled  down  in  the  cities,  and  the  hordes 
of  people  whose  mere  enumeration  make 
the  census  taker  stand  aghast  create  dis- 
comfort, add  to  expense  and  entail  num- 
berless unforeseen  disadvantages. 

The  pendulum  has,  therefore,  swung 
back.  While  vast  crowds  are  still 
streaming  into  the  cities  from  all  sides, 
other  crowds,  almost  as  numerous  in 
point  of  number,  are  swarming  out. 
The  animating  thought  in  all  this  great 
company  is  the  joy  with  which  the 
country  life  is  welcomed.  It  is  a  strange 
and  a  new  thing !  But  a  few  years  ago 
the  tendency  toward  the  city  was  so  pro- 
nounced that  country  life,  with  all  its 
manifold  blessings  and  advantages,  was 
not  thought  of  save  by  a  few  misguided 
souls,  who  could  not  appreciate  the  won- 
derful advantages  of  city  existence.  The 
fact  is,  it  was  exactly  because  citv  life 
was  existence  and  country  life  was  living 
that  they  left,  left  gladly  and  freely,  and 


were  wise  forerunners  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  population  movements  of 
modern  times. 

Are  the  delights  of  the  city,  then,  only 
artificial  ?  It  would  seem  so,  for  other- 
wise how  is  it  possible  to  explain  the 
many  defections  that  have  taken  place? 
If  the  satisfaction  of  living  in  the  city 
was  real  and  solid,  surely  those  who  have 
tasted  of  this  bliss  would  not  voluntarily 
withdraw  themselves  from  it  and  hie 
themselves  to  the  country  ?  Yet  this  is 
what  is  happening  now  and  happening 
daily.  .  .  .  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  take 
New  York  City  as  the  type  of  the  Amer- 
ican city ;  yet  it  stands  at  the  top  of  the 
list  as  our  largest  city  and  the  most  de- 
veloped. It  has  already  become  a  truism 
that,  in  a  very  few  years,  only  two  classes 
of  people  can  live  there — the  very  rich 
and  the  very  poor.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  very  rich  will  alone  be  able  to  meet 
the  excessive  cost  of  home  building,  and 
the  very  poor  must  content  themselves 
with  the  wretched  accommodations  pro- 
vided by  tenements  of  a  poor  sort — 
property  often  vastly  profitable  to  its 
owners  because  as  little  care  as  possible 
is  taken  of  it,  .  .  .  Hence  the  great 
suburban  expansion,  wliich  characterizes 
all  our  cities,  large  and  small.  It  has  be- 
come a  necessary  feature  of  city  growth, 
and  since  these  people  work  in  the  cities 
and  are  thus  associated  with  them,  it  is  a 
new  form  of  cit\-  life,  the  latest  and  the 
most  modern. 

"Better  houses  for  less  money,"  is  the 
motto  of  the  suburbs!  "More  land  at 
less  cost,"  is  the  keynote  of  the  success 
of  the  nearby  countryside !  Yet  the 
American  appetite  for  bargains  is  by  no 
means  the  sole  cause  of  the  success  of 
country  living  for  city  folk.  Those  go- 
ing out  have  found  a  fresh  and  new  de- 
light in  country  life  which  is  as  rare  and 
as  fascinating  to  them  as  the  new  pleas- 
ures of  the  city  are  to  the  countryman 
when  he  first  comes  to  town. 

.\  whole  new  world  is  opened  up,  the 
finest  possible  world,  a  world  of  gentle 
pleasure  and  of  quiet  joys,  a  world  of 
peace  and  of  delight,  a  world  that  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  and  to  live  in. — .Ameri- 
can Homes  and  Gardens. 
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Type  of  the  Cranford 
and  SomervHIe 


New  Ferryboats  For  Suburbanites 

A   Description  of   the    "  Cranford  "    and    "  Somerville,"    the  Latest  Additions  to  tlir  Fleet  o(  Ferryboats 
Operated  by  the  Central  Railroad  o(   New  Jersey 


EVERAL  years  ago  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  began  to  replace 
the  ferryboats  then  in 
service  on  the  Xorth 
River  with  vessels  of  a 
newer  and  better  type.  A 
fleet  of  eight  boats  were 
designed,  six  of  which — the  "Elizabeth," 
"Wilkesbarre,"  "P  1  a  i  n  fi  c  1  d."  "Lake- 
wood,''  "Bound  Brook,"  and  "i\ed 
Bank,"  are  now  plying  between  the 
Jersey  shore  and  the  ferries  at  the  foot 
of  Liberty  and  Twentx-third  streets. 
On  November  1 1  the  last  two  of  the 
eight  boats  contracted  for  were  launched 
at  the  shipyards  of  the  Harlan  &  Hol- 
lings  worth  Company,  at  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

The  boats  launched  last  month  are 
twin  vessels  and  sister  ships  to  the 
double-deck  type  of  boat  now  in  service, 
such  as  the  "Plainficld"  and  the  other 
ferryboats  named  above.  The  occasion 
of  the  launching  was  made  a  gala  day 
at  the  shipyards  of  the  Harlan  &  ITol- 
lingsworth  Company.  Special  trains,  run 
bv  the  Central  Railroad,  bn night  delega- 


tions of  prominent  people  from  Cranford 
and  Somerville,  The  ceremony  of  cutting 
the  rope  that  holds  the  boat  on  the  ways, 
and  breaking  the  bottle  of  champagne 
with  which  the  vessel  is  christened,  was 
performed  for  the  "Cranford"  by  two 
young  ladies  of  that  town,  while  a  like 
service  was  performed  for  the  "Somer- 
ville," by  two  fair  residents  of  the  city 
after  which  the  boat  is  named.  Com- 
mittees from  the  two  towns  presented  a 
set  of  colors  to  each  ship  before  the 
launching,  which  were  hoisted  as  the  ves- 
sels glided  into  the  water.  .After  the 
ceremony  all  present  were  entertained  at 
a  luncheon  given  bv  Messrs.  Harlan  & 
Hollingsworth.  the  builders  of  the  boats. 
The  "Cranford"  and  "Somerville"  are 
each  207  feet  in  length  by  C^s,  feet  in 
width.  They  draw  eleven  feet  of  water, 
and  each  will  have  seating  accommoda- 
tions for  600  people,  or  a  total  capacity 
of  1,500  passengers.  The  hulls  of  the 
vessels  arc  constructed  of  the  best  shi(> 
steel,  and  are  divided  into  five  water- 
tight compartments.  Motive  power  will 
be  furnished  by  four-cylinder,  triple-ex- 
pansion etigincs,  with  a  stroke  of  thirt\ 
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inches.  The  high  pressure  and  interme- 
diate cylinders  are  fitted  with  piston 
valves,  while  the  low-pressure  cylinders 
have  double-posted  slide  valves.  The 
engine  drives  a  continuous  shaft,  having 
an  eight-foot  propeller  at  each  end.  Steam 
is  supplied  by  three  cylindrical  boilers  of 
the  gunboat  type,  each  being  8  feet  9 
inches  in  diameter  by  20  feet  long,  and 
constructed  to  pass  inspection  for  steam 
pressure  of  170  pounds. 

There  are  two  cabins  on  the  main  deck 
of  each  vessel,  and  from  these  wide  stair- 
ways lead  to  a  large  saloon  on  the  upper 
deck,  outside  of  which  there  is  a  spacious 
promenade.  Each  vessel  will  be  equipped 
with  four  lifeboats,  four  life- ring  buoys 
and  an  ample  supply  of  cork  life  jackets. 
The  main    fire-fighting    equipment    will 


consist  of  a  large  fire  pump  in  the  engine- 
room,  connected  to  eight  lines  of  hose, 
located  at  convenient  points  on  all  the 
decks  and  in  the  cabins.  These  will  be 
augmented  by  fire  buckets,  axes  and  port- 
able extinguishers. 

The  interior  decorations  of  the  new 
boats  will  be  of  oak,  while  the  floors  will 
also  be  of  hard  wood,  covered  with  tiled 
linoleum.  No  expense  has  been  spared 
to  make  the  "Cranford"  and  "Somer- 
ville"'  fit  representatives  of  the  ferry- 
boat makers'  art  at  its  best,  embodying 
the  three  essentials — speed,  comfort  and 
safety.  With  their  completion  the  eight 
new  ferryboats  of  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey  will  constitute  the  most 
modern  and  swiftest  fleet  of  ferryboats 
on  the  North  River. 


In  the  Solemn  Midnight,  Centuries  Ago 


I. 


It   was  the  calm  and  silent  night ! 

Seven  hundred  years  and  fifty-three 
Had  Rome   been  growing  up  to  might. 

And  now  was  queen  of  land  and  sea. 
No  sound   was  heard  of  clashing   wars — 

Peace  brooded  o'er  the  hushed  domain, 
Apollo,    Pallas,   Jove,   and    Mars 

Held    undisturbed    their    ancient    reign. 
In   the   solemn  midnight, 
Centuries  ago. 


II. 

'Twas  in  iho  calm  and  silent  night ! 

The   Senator  of  haughty  Rome, 
Impatient,  urged  his  chariot's  flight. 

From  lordly  revel  rolling  home : 
Triumphant  arches,   gleaming,   swell 

His  breast  with  thoughts  of  boundless  sway; 
What  recked  the  Roman   what  befell 

A  paltry  province   far  away, 

In  the  solemn  midnight, 
Centuries  ago? 


III. 


Within    that   province    far    away 

Went  plodding  home  a  weary  boor ; 
A  streak  of  light  before  him  lay. 

Fallen   through   a  half-shut   stable  door 
Across   his    path.      He   passed — for   noi.ght 

Told   what   was   going  on   within: 
How  keen   the   stars!   his  only   thought — 

The  air  how  calm  and  cold  and  thin. 
In  the  solemn  midnight. 
Centuries  ago ! 


IV. 


Oh,    strange   indifference!    low   and   high, 

Drowsed  over  common  joys  and  cares ; 
The  earth  was  still,  and  knew  not  why 

The   world   was   listenin?,    unawares! 
How  calm  a  moment  may  precede 

One   that  shall  thrill   the  world  forever! 
To   that   still   moment,   none   would   heed, 

Man's  doom  was  linked  no  more  to  sever- 
In  the  solemn  midnight, 
Centuries  ago ! 


V. 

It  is  the  calm  and  silent  night ! 

A  thousand  bells  ring  out  and  throw 
Their  joyous  peals  abroad,  and  smite 

The  darkness,  charmed  and  holy  now  ! 
The  night  that  erst  no   name  had   worn, 

To  it  a  happy  name  is  given  ; 
For  in  that  stable  lay,  new-born. 

The    peaceful   Prince   of   earth    and   heaven, 
In  the  solemn  midnight, 
Centuries  ago ! 


-Alfred  Dommett. 
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Holly  and  Mistletoe 

The  Origin  of  Christmas  Decorations — Curious  Customs  and  Superstitions  Connected  with 
the  White  and  Scarlet    Berries 

By  CATHARINE  M.  HARDIE 


"The  damsel  donn'd  her  kirtle  sheen ; 
The  hall  was  dress'd  with  holly  green; 
Forth  to  the  woods  do  merry  men  go, 
To   gather   in    the   mistletoe." 

Scott:     "Marmion." 

F  all  the  festivals  which 
crowd  the  Christian  cal- 
endar, there  is  none  that 
exercises  so  strong  an  in- 
fluence, or  brings  in  its 
train  such  varied  super- 
stitions and  quaint  cus- 
toms as  the  joyous  ob- 
servances of  the  Christmas  time. 

The  decking  of  houses  with  ever- 
greens is  a  pagan  custom  and  was  for- 
bidden in  the  early  councils  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  Such  decorations  were  de- 
nounced bv  the  Puritans  as  an  "abomi- 
nation." By  the  year  1647  the  Puritans 
had  so  far  prevailed  that  the  parish  offi- 
cers were  made  subject  to  penalties  for 
encouraging  the  decking  of  churches, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  observance  of 
that  festival,  as  well  as  other  holidays, 
was  formally  abolished.  It  was  found 
impossible,  however,  to  eradicate  the 
Christmas  spirit,  and  many  of  its  cus- 
toms continued  to  be  observed.  In  1652 
an  order  of  Parliament  again  prohibited 
the  observance  of  Christmas  day.  On 
the  return  of  the  royal  family  of  Eng- 
land, however,  the  court  celebrations  of 
Christmas  were  revived. 

Going  still  further  back  into  the  pages 
of  history  we  find  that  our  Lord  himself 
sanctioned  the  use  of  green  branches  as 
a  sign  of  rejoicing  when  he  entered  Jeru- 
salem in  triumph  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
people,  who  strewed  palm  branches 
along  his  way.  .And  Nehemiah,  on  an 
occasion  of  great  rejoicing,  ordered  the 
people  to  "go  forth  unto  the  Mount  and 
fetch  olive  branches,  and  myrtle 
branches,  and  palm  branches,  and 
branches  of  thick  trees,"  and  to  make 
booths  of  them  on  their  roofs,  in  their 
courts  and  on  their  streets,  and  in  the 
courts  of  the  house  of  God     The  Jews 


in  their  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  in  the 
month  of  September,  used  flowers  and 
green  boughs  in  decorating.  The  an- 
cient Druids  also,  among  other  Celtic  na- 
tions, hung  mistletoe  and  green  branches 
over  their  door  to  propitiate  the  wood- 
land nymphs. 

Stow,  the  chronicler,  informs  us  that 
"against  the  feast  of  Christmas  every 
man's  house,  as  also  their  parish 
churches,  were  decked  with  holme  [the 
evergreen  oak],  ivy,  bayes  and  whatso- 
ever the  season  of  the  year  afforded  to 
be  green."  Mistletoe,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  looked  on  with  disfavor  by  the 
solemn  churchmen  of  that  day.  A  soli- 
tary exception  of  the  use  of  mistletoe 
as  a  church  decoration  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Stukeley,  who  says  that  it  was  at  one 
time  customary  to  carry  a  branch  of 
mistletoe  in  the  procession  of  the  high 
altar  of  York  Cathedral,  and  thereafter 
proclaim  a  general  indulgence  and  par- 
don of  sins  at  the  gate  of  the  city. 

The  favorite  plants  for  decoration  at 
Christmas  are  holly,  mistletoe,  bay,  rose- 
mary and  laurel.  Ivy  is  by  some  con- 
sidered objectionable,  owing  to  its  asso- 
ciation witli  liacchus,  the  ivy  being  an- 
ciently employed  in  the  orgies  celebrated 
in  the  honor  of  wine.  The  use  of  holly 
also  dates  back  to  pagan  days,  the  Ro- 
mans having  dedicated  it  to  Saturn, 
whose  festival  was  held  in  December, 
and  the  Christians  first  used  it  to  screen 
themselves  from  persecution  by  decking 
their  houses  with  its  branches  during 
their  own  celebrations  of  the  Nativity. 
In  the  olden  days  festive  carols  were 
chanted  in  praise  of  the  holly,  one  of 
them  being  as  follows: 

To  please  all  men  is  his  intent. 
Here  comes  holly  that  is  so  gent 

Allelujah '. 
Whosoever  against  holly  do  cry. 
hi  a  rope  shall  he  hung  fnll  high. 

Allelujah! 
Whosoever  against  holly  do  sing. 
He  may  weep  and  his  hands  wring, 

.\llelujah! 


II 


r  U  K      S  V  H  V  K  H  A  N  1   V  K 


It  was  \\w  custom,  in  sovoral  \>arts  i^f 
Oxt'oiilsbiro,  for  tlio  luaivl  sonants  to 
ask  the  turn  for  ivy  to  ilociMato  tlu- 
hodso.  It"  tho\  rol'usjil  or  no,i;UvtO(i  to 
brinj;'  a  siip\>lv  thi-  iwuiils  stole  tho  men's 
tronsors  and  n.iiloil  ilioni  iip  to  ilio  i;ate 
pivst  as  a  penally,  ,n\il  as  ,»  Inrlliei  pnn 
ishinont  tl»e  nten  were  tlel>,ii  leil  tri>ni  the 
privilej;es  of  tl\o  mistletoe. 

Mistletoe  is  a  ^virasito  that  makes  it.s 
liome  upon  eetta\n  trees,  Sonte  say  it 
likt's  l»est  the  apple  tree,  hnt  it  ijnnvs  al.so 
on  the  .sernh  oak,  ihe  hiveh,  holly,  wal 
nnl,  sweet  ehestmn.  or  lanrel  anil  s<Mne- 
tin\es  the  po\>lar,  li\ne  or  white  thorn, 
ami  oeeasionallv  it  is  to  he  foiiiul  im»  the 
willow,  syeamoro  and  the  aeaeia,  hni 
ntrely  if  ever  on  a  pear  tree. 

The  seeil  of  the  ntistletoe  oneo  so- 
ereteil  within  the  hark  drives  its  mots 
deep  into  the  tree  .md  draws  its  sap, 
jjnwvs  as  the  tree  ijrows  an»l  streni^thens 
with  its  stren>;lh  nntil  in  time  it  ,itVeets 
the  lilV  ol  the  tree  .n>d  iiltintately  de- 
strovs  it  altoijeiher. 

To  the  mistletoe  has  always  heon  at- 
trihnted  eertaitt  n\ysterions  properties, 
.Xeeordinjj  to  many  aneiet\t  writers,  it 
was  .supposed  to  havo  fntetil'yinsj-  qnali 
ties  ;"nnl  was  worn  as  ai\  amulet,  The 
plai\t  was  out  down  hv  the  old  Ornid 
priests,  with  manv  relijjious  ceremonies, 
and  distrihnted  far  and  wide.  When  the 
Ornidieal   relii^ioix  was  overthn^wn   the 


ehnreh  tried,  v.iinly,  to  set  aside  the  mis- 
tletoe as  a  ,i;ross  he.ithen  superstition, 
hut  the  edicts  of  emi>erors  anvl  the  can- 
ons of  comu'ils  were  imahle  to  prevail 
ai;ainst  popular  cusumu,  l\ven  to  the 
present  day  the  idea  of  the  kiss  under 
the  mislleioe  has  not  entirely  lost  its 
ch.irm.  VichdeaciMi  Xaressays:  "  The 
maid  who  is  not  kissed  m\der  the  utistle- 
toe  at  Christmas  will  not  he  married  for 
that  year,"  and  I'rand  says  that  ihe  cere- 
n>on\  is  not  dnlx  perforn\ed  unless  a 
herr\  is  plucked  otY  with  everv  kiss,  ,mil 
this  herry,  it  is  stated  l\v  other  authori 
ties.  mn>t  he  jjiveti  for  i;ood  luck  to  the 
maiden  kissed,  W'ashiniitou  Irviuj^'  a>lds 
to  this  hy  saying- :  "Wheij  all  the  berries 
are  plucked,  the  privilege  cea.ses,"  The 
as.sociatiou  of  utaiils  and  luistletoo  is 
uttich  the  .same  as  in  the  Scai\dii\aviau 
mythology  in  whicli  the  ntistletoe  is 
dedicated  to  h''riga,  the  \  emis  of  the 
Scandinavians, 

rhristm,»s  vlecoraliiMis  may  remain  in 
chutvh,  private  dwellings  and  shoi^s  un 
til  the  eu»l  of  lamiary,  when,  in  accord 
ance  with  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  the\ 
must  he  cleared  away  before  Caudleiiias 
ilay,  the  jd  of  Fehrnary,     Superstition 
in   the  case  of  both  pt>blic  and  private 
dwellings   declares   it    to   be   imlucky    if 
an\  i<f  these  s\lvat\  decorativMis  are    al 
Kwval  to  ren'ain  beyond  the  period  iudi 
cateil. 


L^ulor   [\\c   1  lolK-lHnhJ:h 


NV  who  have  so\>rue(l  each  otiu-r, 
Or  iwjinvil  ftiend  or  hr\>th<>r, 

Tn  thi<  fa.<t  l";»lin>{  yrar, 
W  \vl<v>,  l>y  wvMvl  vM'  tlertl. 
Have  «ii\(to  a  kiiul  heart  t>le<Ml-  - 

C\M«e  jjatlier  here, 
Let  simve>l  asaiu.-it  aiul  siunins 
I'orset  tlieir  stiitV's  l>e^innii\s. 

,\i\*l  ,i»>in  in  fr>e»ulshi\>  now ; 
Ue  links  no  lonijer  hr»>ken. 
Be  .<\vee(   foi-)!\veness  ,<poken 

I'niler  ilie  honv-lH>vi,»il>. 

Ye  who  have  Iv^ved  eiieh  other. 
Sister  anit  frien»l  an»l  l>rt^ther. 

In  this  fast  failing  year; 
Mother  anit  sirx-  an»t  ehiUI, 
Yo\n>s  ina>»  an»l  niaiden  (\nUl~- 

Oonu-  sather  heiv; 


,\n»l  let  ,wnr  hearts  s^^nv  foii»ler, 
,\s  nunnory  shall  pointer 

Kaeh  past  ^n^l>r^^ken  vow  ; 
Ohl  lo\es  anvl  y\^^n\)Jer  \v^H^^HJJ 
,\re  s\vet-t  in  ihe  rt-newing 

I'lHler  tlie  holly-lHMish, 

Ye  \\hv>  ha\i'  nourishevi  saiiness. 
Kslran>;^^l  lr\>n>  hope  anil  sUulness, 

In  this  fast  failins  year; 
Ye  with  o'oi  himlcnevl  miiul 
Maile  aliens  liNvm  y\^u^  kind 

Come  sather  here, 
let  tiot  tlie  useless  sorrvwv 
Pnrsne  you  nivsht  ;>nil  ^norr^^^v : 

If  e'er  yv>u  liopeil,  hope  now^ 
Take  heart,  nnoloml  y»^nr  faces, 
.\nil  jloin  in  onr  enihraoes 

I'nilor  the  h>>llylHinsh, 

— Ch.vriks  M.vckw. 
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Suburban  house 

described  In  following  article 


One  Man's  Experience 


How   a   Rent-Payer   Became  n   House  Owner — A   Practical  Article  Based   on  Actiiil   Experience  as 

IVnant  and  Proprietor 

By  FRKDERICK  S.  BEKCROFT 


1\E  must  young  coupK'S, 
iii\  wife  and  I  began  our 
married  life  in  a  rented 
huuse.  Even  after  the 
babies  came  and  bills  for 
food  and  clothing  became 
more  mnnerons,  to  say 
nothing  of  doctor's  fees 
and  the  mone\  s[)cnl  at  the  drug  store 
for  paregoric  and  other  infantile  reme- 
dies, we  still  continued  to  pay  a  monthly 
trilnite  to  our  landlord  for  the  privilege 
of  living  in  a  house  which  was  none  too 
comfortable  at  best  and  in  the  walls  of 
which  we  could  not  even  drive  a  nail 
without  violating  one  of  the  numernns 
clauses  of  our  lease.  That  lease  was  the 
most  one-sided  affair  that  I  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  seen.  In  it  the  tenant  was 
made  responsible  fur  everything  thai 
could  possibly  happen,  acts  of  I'rovi- 
dencc  excepted.  I  believe  there  was  a 
clause  to  the  effect  tliat  if  we  should  lie 
burned  out  earlv  in  the  month  the  l.md- 
lord  would  refund  a  portion  of  that 
niontli's  rent,  hut  so  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber that  is  all  the   rcsponsibilitv   lie  as- 


sumed. Fortiniately,  landlords  as  a  rule 
do  not  insist  on  a  strict  observance  of  all 
the  clauses  that  they  write  into  their 
leases.  If  they  did  the  Magna  Charta 
autl  Declaration  of  Independenci'  would 
be  dead  letters. 

W'c  got  along  with  our  landlord  very 
well,  but  after  several  years  our  gruwing 
collection  of  receiptetl  rent  bills  began 
to  pall  on  me.  ( liie  day  I  made  a  little 
calculation  and  found  that  at  the  rate  we 
were  paying  for  the  privilege  of  living 
in  the  house  we  occupied  we  would,  in 
four  or  five  years  more,  have  just  about 
returned  to  our  landlord  a  suni  eipial  to 
what  the  house  had  cost  him  in  the  first 
jilace.  Then  he  would  b.ive  the  house 
that  our  monex  hafl  paid  for  an<l  we 
would  have  nothing  but  the  comforting 
rellection  that  we  had  always  met  the 
rent  when  it  came  due.  Carrying  m\ 
calculations  a  little  further,  I  found  that 
before  my  wife  and  I  should  have  .it- 
tained  to  the  Scriptural  age  of  thrci' 
score  years  and  ten  we  would  liavi-  i)aiil 
for  the  house  we  were  living  in  four  or 
five  times  over,  without  ever  owning  so 
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much  as  a  single  stick  or  stone  of  it.  The 
prospect  was  not  an  alluring  one  and  the 
ultimate  result  of  my  figuring  was  that 
we  decided  to  have  a  house  of  our  own. 

To  acquire  a  home  of  one's  own  is  not 
so  difficult  as  some  people  imagine.  An- 
drew Carnegie  once  said  that  of  all  the 
millions  he  possesses  the  first  thousand 
dollars  was  the  most  difficult  to  acquire. 
The  man  who  has  determined  to  own  his 
own  home  will  have  a  somewhat  similar 
experience.  To  save  that  first  thousand 
dollars  mav  require  some  time  and  mam- 
sacrifices,  but  there  are  few  families  that 
cannot  economize  a  little  on  their  table, 
a  little  on  their  amusements  and  a  little, 
perhaps,  on  milliners'  and  clothiers'  bills. 
When  one  has  a  fixed  object  in  view  it 
is  wonderful  how  many  things  can  be 
dispensed  with  that  before  seemed  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  while  month  by 
month  the  little  bank  account  grows  there 
are  scores  of  details  regarding  the  loca- 
tion and  construction  of  the  house  with 
\,  iiicli  one  may  occupy  one's  time  with 
ple.'isure  and  with  profit. 

Regarding  location,  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  to  people  of  moderate  means  a 
suburban  home  is  not  only  the  best,  but, 
in  fact,  the  only  kind  of  home  they  can 
possibly  hope  to  acquire.  Land  values 
are  now  so  high  on  Manhattan  Island 
that  a  private  dwelling  in  the  city  is  be- 
yond the  means  of  any  but  wealthy  per- 
sons. But  there  are  suburbs  and  sub- 
urbs, and  while  "in  the  suburbs"  may 
answer  in  a  general  way  the  question 
"Where  shall  we  build  our  home?"  it 
will  be  found  that  some  little  time  will  be 
required  to  decide  intelligently  which  of 
the  many  charming  towns  adjacent  to 
New  York  is  best  suited  to  one's  needs 
and  ofl:'ers  the  best  opportunities  for 
profitable  investment.  Then  there  is  the 
question:  "Shall  we  buy  or  build?" 
There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  either  plan,  and  both  have  certain  dis- 
advantages. 

The  advantage  of  buying  a  ready-built 
house  is  that  you  know  exactly  what  you 
are  purchasing  and  exactly  what  the  cost 
of  the  house  is  to  be.  The  principal  dis- 
advantage is  that  never  by  any  possible 
chance  does  the  ready-built  house  con- 
form to  your  idea  of  what  a  house  ought 
to  be.  Either  the  rooms  are  too  small  or 
too  large,  or  badly  arranged,  or  there  are 


not  enough  closets,  or  there  is  some 
other  objectionable  feature  that,  if  you 
had  designed  the  house,  would,  you  feel 
sure,  have  been  foreseen  and  avoided. 
The  principal  advantage  of  building 
one's  own  house  is  that  you  get  just  what 
you  want,  and  the  principal  disadvantage 
is  that  it  sometimes  costs  you  more  than 
you  had  expected  to  pay.  Estimates  of 
cost  are  at  best  "estimates"  and  it  often 
happens  that  the  cost  of  the  completed 
structure  exceeds  by  several  hundred 
dollars  the  amount  that  you  had  figured 
on  paying.  In  our  own  case  I  think  we 
adopted  as  good  a  plan  as  any.  We 
wanted  to  build  our  own  house,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  wanted  to  know  in  ad- 
vance just  how  it  would  look  when  com- 
pleted and  just  how  much  it  would  cost 
to  construct ;  so  we  bought  from  a  firm 
of  architects  in  Newark,  who  make  a 
specialty  of  designing  suburban  homes,  a 
set  of  working  plans  of  a  house  that  con- 
formed very  nearly  to  our  idea  of  what 
a  dwelling  house  ought  to  be  and  then 
we  went  to  see  a  number  of  houses 
that    had    been    built    from    these    same 


Basement  Plan. 

plans.  Thus  we  were  able  to  form 
a  very  accurate  idea  of  how  our  house 
would  look  when  finished — a  thing  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  average 
man  or  woman  to  do  if  they  have  noth- 
ing but  the  architect's  drawings  to  go  by 
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First  Floor. 


— and  at  the  same  time  we  were  able  to 
obtain  from  the  builders  of  these  houses 
exact  estimates  of  cost.  The  plans  pur- 
chased conformed,  as  I  have  said,  very 
closely  to  the  plans  that  we  had  evolved 
ourselves  and  by  having  them  altered  in 
certain  minor  details  we  succeeded  in 
obtaining  at  very  small  cost  working 
plans  for  exactly  the  kind  of  house  we 
desired.  While  one  of  the  alterations  we 
made  added  slightly  to  the  expense  an- 
other effected  a  saving  which  about  off- 
set the  extra  expense  of  the  other.  This 
saving  was  effected  by  eliminating  the 
balcony  shown  in  the  second  floor  plan. 
It  looks  nice  on  paper,  but  the  owner  of 
one  of  the  houses  we  visited  said  that  it 
was  of  no  earthly  use  except  to  catch 
snow  in  the  winter  time,  so  we  concludeil 
we  could  do  without  it.  A  piazza  every 
suburban  home  ought  to  have,  but  in  ac- 
tual experience  one  will  find  that  a  little 
second-storv  balcony  without  cover  of 
any  kind  is  seldom,  if  ever,  used. 

The  building  lot  that  wc  finally  bought, 
50  by  100  feet — the  usual  suburban  size 
— cost  us  $750.  The  house  we  built  cost 
$5,000,  making  our  total  investment 
$5,750.  This  amount  was  not  paid  all 
at  once.  The  man  who  undertakes  to 
build  his  own  house  need  not  have  more 


than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  re- 
quired in  hand  in  order  to  begin  opera- 
tions. The  balance  required  is  easily 
borrowed  at  5  per  cent,  interest  and  the 
money  saved  in  rent  can  be  used  to  pav 
off  the  mortgage  little  by  little. 

Reference  to  the  accompanying  plans 
will  give  one  a  good  idea  of  the  house 
we  built — the  house  that  we  have  lived 
in  for  upwards  of  eleven  years.  A  piazza 
extends  across  the  entire  front  and  partly 
on  one  side.  Entering  the  house  from 
this  piazza  one  steps  into  a  central  hall. 
To  the  right  of  the  hall  is  an  arched  door- 
way leading  to  the  library,  a  cozy  room 
with  two  windows  opening  upon  the 
piazza,  while  to  the  left  is  the  parlor, 
with  bay  window  extension.  The  par- 
lor windows,  like  those  of  the  library, 
also  open  upon  the  veranda.  Back  of  the 
parlor  and  separated  from  it  by  folding 
doors  is  the  dining-room,  14  by  173^4 
feet  in  dimensions,  lighted  by  four  large 
windows.  From  the  dining-room  a  door 
leads  directly  to  the  kitchen,  which  may 
also  be  reached,  indirectly,  by  passing 
through  a  commodious  pantry.  Notice 
that  from  the  dining-room  or  kitchen 
access  may  be  had  to  the  front  or  back 
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door,  or  to  the  upstairs  rooms  without 
passing  through  either  the  library  or  the 
parlor.  A  somewhat  similar  arrange- 
ment   exists    on    the    second    and    attic 
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floors ;  in  fact,  reference  to  the  plans  will 
show  that  any  room  in  the  house  may  be 
reached  without  passing  through  any  in- 
tervening room.  The  arrangement  of 
the  stairway  is  also  deserving  of  notice. 
From  the  entrance  hall  no  stairs  are  vis- 
ible, but  passing  under  a  spindle  arch- 
way, which  in  the  furnished  house  is 
closed  by  portieres,  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  second  floor  are  found  to  the  right. 

Reference  to  the  basement  plan  will 
show  that  the  cellar  extends  under  the 
entire  house,  providing  ample  room  for 
the  furnace,  coal  bins  and  for  storage 
purposes.  In  the  rear  of  the  cellar  is  the 
laundry.  The  cellar  is  floored  with  con- 
crete, the  laundr\-  with  dressed  pine  and 
both  are  well  provided  with  windows  for 
light  and  ventilation. 

Ascending  now  to  the  second  floor  we 
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find  here  four  bedrooms  and  a  bathroom. 
The  plan  shows  five  closets  on  this  floor, 
one  in  each  bedroom  and  one  in  the  hall. 
The  plan  also  shows  a  connecting  door 
between  the  two  bedrooms  on  the  left 
side  of  the  house,  an  alcove  in  the  other 
front  bedroom,  and  a  balcony  projecting 
beyond  the  windows  of  this  same  apart- 
ment. In  building  the  house  we  departed 
somewhat  from  this  arrangement.  The 
balcony  was  omitted,  as  it  seemed  to 
possess  no  practical  utility  and  but  little 
decorative  value.  The  alcove  was  con- 
verted into  a  large  linen  closet  and  the 
connecting  door  between  the  two  bed- 
rooms was  eliminated,  making  each 
sleeping    chamber    separate     from    the 


others,  the  entrance  to  each  being 
through  the  hall.  For  our  own  family  this 
has  proved  to  be  a  good  arrangement. 
Those  who  prefer  connecting  bedrooms 
can  follow  the  original  plan  and  might 
even  cut  a  second  door  through  the  rear 
wall  of  the  alcove,  thus  connecting  the 
two  front  bedrooms.  A  still  better  ar- 
rangement would  be  to  place  a  stationary 
washstand  in  the  alcove  space,  with  doors 
on  each  side.  Either  room  could  then 
be  used  as  a  guest  chamber  and  by  clos- 
ing one  or  the  other  of  the  doors  the 
alcove  space  could  be  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  guest  chamber,  providing  the 
stranger  within  the  gates  with  toilet  fa- 
cilities of  his  own  instead  of  obliging  him 
to  await  an  opportunity  to  slip  into  the 
bathroom  for  his  morning  ablution. 

In  the  attic  are  two  more  bedrooms 
and  two  apartments  marked  "unfin- 
ished." One  of  the  latter  is  used  as  a 
storeroom  and  the  other  as  a  playroom 
for  the  children.  In  the  suburbs  the  chil- 
dren usually  play  out  of  doors,  but  one 
room  at  least  ought  to  be  set  aside  foi 
the  children's  toys  and  for  a  playroom 
on  rainy  days.  By  giving  the  youngsters 
a  room  of  their  own  the  housewife's  la- 
bor is  also  greatly  lightened,  since  the 
muss  inseparable  from  healthy  childhood 
is  confined  to  one  room  instead  of  being 
distributed  impartially  over  the  whole 
house. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  me  thus 
far  and  who  has  studied  the  plans 
printed  in  connection  with  this  article 
need  be  told  nothing  more  concerning 
the  house  itself.  It  may  be  interesting, 
however,  to  know  what  some  of  the  prac- 
tical results  of  our  experiment  in  own- 
ing our  own  home  have  been.  Perhaps 
"experiment"  is  hardly  the  word  to  ap- 
ply to  our  experience,  since  a  residence 
of  eleven  years  in  the  house  I  have  de- 
scribed has  demonstrated  that  the  family 
that  owns  its  own  home  has  solved  the 
problem  of  how  to  obtain  comfort  with 
economy.  To  the  house  owner  the  rag- 
time song  entitled  "What  you  gwine  to 
do  when  the  rent  comes  roun'?"  gives 
rise  to  no  unpleasant  reflections.  Rent 
day  is  banished  forever.  Taxes  and  wa- 
ter rates  "come  roun"  "  only  once  a  year 
and  are  so  slight  in  suburban  towns  that 
one  scarcely  feels  them.  Assessments 
for  public  improvements,  which  one  may 
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avoid  whi)lly  or  in  part  by  locating  in  a 
town  that  is  already  improved,  are  never 
heavy  and  to  the  honse  owner  ought  not 
to  be  unwelcome,  since  every  public  im- 
provement adds  to  the  value  of  his  own 
property. 

In  the  eleven  years  that  we  have  lived 
in  our  own  home  we  have  saved  in  rent 
alone  more  than  the  house  and  ground 
cost  us  in  the  first  place,  plus  all  taxes 
and  assessments  that  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  pay  and  the  money  that  from 
time  to  time  we  have  spent  ourselves  for 
repairs  and  improvements.  The  house 
as  it  stands  to-day  is  practically  as  good 
as  new.  The  ground  has  been  improved 
with  trees  and  flowers  and  is  worth  to- 
day four  times  its  original  cost.  In  other 
words  in  eleven  years  we  have  saved 
$6,600  in  rent  and  still  have  a  property 
that,  if  we  wished  to.  we  could  dispose 
of    for    several    thousand    dollars    more 


than  it  cost  us.  So  much  for  the  eco- 
nomic side  of  the  question. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  comfort, 
there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the 
man  who  owns  his  own  house  and  the 
renter.  Setting  other  consi<lerations 
aside  the  sense  of  permanency  that 
proprietorship  gives  would  be  worth 
paying  for  even  if  living  in  one's  own 
home  was  not  in  the  end  cheaper  than 
contributing  to  a  landlord's  bank  account. 
One's  house  may  not  be  so  big  nor  so  ele- 
gant as  the  houses  of  richer  people, 
but  if  it  is  yours  you  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult not  to  grow  enthusiastic  over  its 
good  points.  However  modest  it  may 
be,  the  house  that  is  one's  own  from 
cellar  to  roof-tree  is  a  comforting  thing 
to  contemplate,  and  as  Touchstone  says 
of  .\udrey,  so  may  one,  with  equal  pride, 
say  of  the  house  that  is  his: 

''.\  poor  thing,  sirs:  but  mine  OKm." 


Jottings    from    the    Smoking   Car 

By  THE  COMMUTER 


F  Fortune  had  smiled  upon 
me  instead  of  laughing  at 
me  I  should  have  been  a 
globe-trotter,  not  a  com- 
muter. The  love  of  travel 
has  always  been  my  ruling 
passion,  and  unlike  other 
desires  that  grow  stronger 
the  more  they  are  indulged,  the  passion 
for  travel  thrives  upon  denial.  There  is 
no  "gold  cure"  for  the  love  of  travel  ex- 
cept the  little  tabules  that  bear  the  im- 
press of  the  mint.  Still,  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  because  he  cannot  have  the 
whole  loaf  refuses  a  crust.  Every  sum- 
mer I  manage  to  spend  a  week  or  two 
away  from  home  and  in  the  winter  1  pre- 
pare to  go  abroad.  My  preparations 
never  reach  the  point  of  packing  up. 
however,  for  in  these  European  tours  of 
mine  my  corporeal  body  remains  quietly 
at  home  while  my  astral  self  wanders  at 
will  through  France  and  Spain  and  Italy 
or  wherever  Fancy  takes  it.  The  jirint- 
ing  press  and  the  camera  have  made  it 
possible  for  one  to  travel  without  loss  of 
time  and  at  small  expense.     One  can  do 


Italy  nicely  on  ten  dollars  if  he  patron- 
izes second-hand  book  stores  and  print 
shops  instead  of  a  booking  agency.  To 
tell  the  truth,  the  idea  of  being  rushed 
through  Europe  for  a  specified  sum  and 
within  a  given  time  never  had  much  at- 
traction for  me.  I  can  see  nothing  allur- 
ing in  the  advertisement  that  promises 
"three  da\s  in  Rome,  two  in  Venice  and 
six  hours  in  Pompeii."  I  would  rather 
spend  an  evening  quietly  with  Cilaucus 
and  lone,  pacing  in  imagination  the 
streets  of  the  buried  city,  than  to 
be  hurried  through  them  in  the  tiesh 
with  an  officious  cicerone  chanting  his 
tedious  story  in  my  ear :  rushiiig  me 
past  the  spots  where  I  wish  to  linger  and 
loitering  when  I  wish  to  i)ush  on.  If  I 
am  ever  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
spend  a  year  in  Europe,  and  nothing  less 
would  satisfy  me.  I  should  like  to  do 
Paris  with  a  party  of  jolly  people :  Rome 
with  one  sympathetic  friend,  but  Pompeii 
T  would  wish  to  see  alone. 

Do   not   imagine  because   T   speak   of 
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foreign  lands  that  I  am  one  of  those  who 
depreciate  the  charms  of  our  own  coun- 
try. On  the  contrary,  I  derive  as  much 
pleasure  from  the  picturesque  spots  that 
I  can  find  within  a  short  walk  from  my 
own  door  as  I  should  from  scenery  that 
I  might  travel  miles  to  see.  The  beau- 
tiful in  nature  is  everywhere — no  coun- 
try nor  locality  has  a  monopoly  of 
it.  "To  one  who  in  the  love  of  Nature 
holds  communion  with  her  visible  forms" 
New  Jersey  is  rich  in  opportunities  for 
observing  what  may  be  described  as  her 
cameo  effects.  We  have  no  great  mountain 
ranges,  it  is  true,  nor  cataracts  like  Niag- 
ara, nor  gorges  like  the  famous  Canon 
of  the  Yellowstone,  but  one  who  is  im- 
pressed only  by  the  colossal  misses  much 
that  is  beautiful  in  nature.  The  ocean 
impresses  vis  bv  its  immensity,  but  in  bril- 
liant color  effects  many  a  mill-pond  out- 
rivals it.  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  him 
who  can  see  beauty  in  the  one  and  not  in 
the  other.  To  me  the  sand  dunes  of  Point 
Pleasant  are  as  wonderful  in  their  way 
as  are  the  Alps,  and  Lake  Hopatcong 
more  beautiful  than  Lake  Superior. 
*  * 

Coming  in  on  the  train  the  other  morn- 
ing I  was  interested  in  observing  that  a 
writer  in  an  English  periodical  coincides 
with  my  views  on  this  matter.  "Many 
people,"  he  says,  "who  believe  themselves 
to  have  an  appreciation  of  natural 
scenerv  cannot  appreciate  it  except  on  a 
sensational  scale.  The  proper  perception 
is  one  that  can  find  pleasure  in  the  most 


familiar  scene,  little  effects  of  chance 
grouping,  the  transfiguration  of  some 
well-known  and  even  commonplace  object 
such  as  is  produced  by  the  sudden  burst 
into  greenness  of  the  trees  that  peep  over 
some  suburban  garden  wall,  or  by  the 
sunlight  falling,  by  a  happy  accident, 
on  pool  or  flower."  Undoubtedly 
there  are  a  good  many  humbugs 
among  those  who  profess  to  be 
charmed  with  the  beautiful  in  nature, 
just  as  there  are  people  who  pretend  to 
admire  a  masterly  painting  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  tea  store  chromo  more 
nearly  represents  their  conception  of 
artistic  excellence ;  but  if  the  well-mean- 
ing critic,  whose  words  I  have  just 
quoted,  thinks  that  a  proper  perception  of 
the  beautiful  can  be  instilled  into  one  by 
verbal  instruction  he  is  very  much  mis- 
taken. What  one  admires  or  does  not 
admire  depends  largely  upon  one's  taste, 
and  taste  is  mainly  a  matter  of  cultiva- 
tion— education  if  you  will — but  the  edu- 
cation one  derives  from  daily  contact 
with  beautiful  surroundings,  not  from 
books.  A  year's  residence  in  a  pic- 
turesque suburban  town  will  do  more  to- 
ward developing  a  true  appreciation  of 
what  is  beautiful  in  earth  and  sky  than 
all  the  nature  books  that  were  ever  writ- 
ten. I  have  seen  a  hard-headed  business 
man  who  nishes  through  the  day  with 
eyes  for  nothing  but  the  main  chance 
stop  short  on  his  walk  home  from  the 
station  to  admire  the  ruddy  foliage  of  a 
tree  or  the  aforereous  tints  of  a   winter 
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sunset.  Probably  had  one  asked  him  to 
express  verbally  the  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion the  sight  afforded  him  he  could  have 
done  no  better  than  to  say :  "It's  pretty," 
for  many  who  are  capable  of  deep  feel- 
ing lack  utterly  the  power  to  translate 
their  impressions  into  words ;  yet  this 
man  had  a  real  appreciation  for  the  beau- 
tiful for  all  that — an  appreciation  that 
comes  to  every  suburban  dweller  sooner 
or  later  when  the  emerald  of  the  grass 
and  the  sapphire  of  the  sunlight  cuts 
through  the  crust  of  indifference  that  one 
acquires  by  long  familiarity  with  brick 
pavements  and  stone  walls.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  for  a  person  to  live 
long  in  the  suburbs  and  not  acquire  a 
love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  unless 
one  is  as  intensely  practical  as  the  man  1 
once  read  of  who  could  see  nothing  to 
admire  in  the  falls  of  Niagara. 

"You  don't  see  anything  wonderful 
about  it?"  exclaimed  his  astonished 
friend ;  "why,  man,  think  of  all  that 
water   falling  over  those   rocks." 

"Well,"  was  the  calm  reply,  "what's  to 
hinder  it?" 

How  often  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
dinner  party  depends  on  some  trifling 
circumstance.  I  am  led  to  make  this  ob- 
servation because  of  something  that  oc- 
curred at  a  dinner  I  recently  attended  in 
our  town.     It  was  given  in  honor  of  a 


certain  literary  lion,  but  the  lion  was  nut 
in  a  very  good  humor  that  evening ;  in 
fact,  he  was  a  perfect  bear.  His  growls 
had  cast  a  pall  over  the  spirits  of  the 
party  by  the  time  dinner  was  announced 
and  we  filed  in  and  took  our  places  in 
anything  but  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 
The  hostess  did  everything  possible  to 
stimulate  conversation,  but  the  lion  re- 
fused to  show  off  and  the  rest  of  us  were 
afraid  in  his  presence  to  venture  upon 
any  but  the  most  commonplace  remarks. 
By  the  time  the  fish  had  been  disposed 
of  it  seemed  as  though  nothing  could 
save  the  dinner  from  being  a  dismal  fail- 
ure, when  the  hostess,  wishing  to  relight 
one  of  the  candles  that  had  been  extin- 
guished, told  the  butler — an  .Mbemarle 
county  negro — to  bring  her  a  match. 
Having  no  convenient  place  on  which  to 
strike  it  she  said  to  the  butler :  "'i'ou  light 
it,  Joshua,"'  adding:  "Strike  it  where  it 
won't  do  any  harm."  "Yessem,"  said  the 
darkey,  and  balancing  himself  on  one  leg 
he  reached  behind  him  and  struck  the 
match  in  a  way  that  would  have  been 
quite  impossible  to  the  hostess  lierself. 
Not  one  of  us  had  failed  to  observe  the 
little  comedy,  and  in  the  roar  that  fol- 
lowed even  the  lion  was  obliged  to  join, 
and  from  that  moment  the  dinner  was  a 
success.  Joshua  and  the  match  had 
melted  the  ice  that  the  hostess  with  all 
her  cleverness  had  beeu  nable  to  break. 


Sana  Dune  — Point  PtraMot 
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NL'E  more  the  Christmas 
season  is  upon  us,  bring- 
ing with  it  the  question 
of  Christmas  presents, 
for  since  the  Wise  Men 
of  the  East  set  the  ex- 
ample every  man.  wise  or 
foolish,  rich  or  poor,  feels 
in  duty  bound  to  give  at  Christmas  time 
some  remembrance  to  those  who  are  near 
and  dear  to  him.  What  to  give  one's 
children,  one's  parents,  or  other  relatives, 
one's  sweetheart  or  one's  friends,  each 
man  will  decide  according  to  his  means 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  preferences  of 
the  persons  who  are  to  be  the  recipients 
of  his  gifts,  but  when  it  comes  to  choos- 
ing a  Christmas  gift  for  one's  wife,  Ttie 
Suburbanite  begs  to  ofifer  a  suggestion  : 
Give  her  a  home.  You  know — who  bet- 
ter than  you  ? — how  much  and  how  long 
she  has  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  roof  over  her  head  and  the  floor 
under  her  feet  should  be  her  very  own 
— her  home.  Hers  to  beautify  and  adorn 
according  to  her  own  taste  and  judg- 
ment. Hers,  with  no  tribute  to  pay  to  a 
landlord.  Hers  to  have  and  to  hold  in 
sickness  and  in  health — a  haven  for  her 
and   for  you  if  Old  Age  shall,  happily. 


tind  30U  both  alive.  A  furnished  room 
isn't  a  home ;  a  flat  isn't  a  home — a 
house,  even,  isn't  a  home  unless  one  owns 
it.    Give  her  a  home  ! 

If  you  imagine  because  she  has  not 
complained  of  the  habitation  you  have 
provided  her  that  she  does  not  want  a 
home  of  her  own — ask  her.  Perhaps 
you  are  satisfied  with  the  rented  house 
or  apartment  you  occupy,  but  half  your 
life  IS  spent  elsewhere.  At  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  you  go  to  the  office  and  remain 
away  until  five  or  six.  Add  to  this  the 
hours  of  the  evening  that  you  spend  else- 
where, and  you  will  find  that  at  least 
twelve  out  of  every  twenty-four  hours 
are  passed  in  the  street  or  under  some 
roof  other  than  your  own  dwelling.  Of 
the  hours  you  do  spend  under  your  own 
roof — or,  to  be  exact,  under  your  land- 
lord's roof — nearly  all  are  occupied  in 
eating  or  sleeping.  All  you  require  is  a 
dining-room  and  a  bedroom,  but  your 
wife  requires  something  more.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  her  life  is  passed  within  the 
four  walls  that  enclose  your  habitation, 
and,  granting  that  it  is  comfortable 
enough,  are  you  quite  sure  that  your 
wife  never  thinks  with  dread  of  a  time 
that  may  possibly  come  when  she  and 
the  children  will  be  left  alone — and  home- 
less. Of  course,  your  life  is  insured — 
you  wouldn't  ( to  use  a  luild  term )  be  so 
inconsiderate  as  to  leave  them  penniless 
as  well.  But  that  isn't  the  point.  We 
are  speaking  of  Christmas  gifts  and  life 
insurance  money  is  hardly  the  kind  of 
present  your  wife  would  wish  to  receive 
or  you  to  give.  H  you  want  to  make  her 
happy  this  Christmas,  as  never  before, 
give  her  a  home. 

Don't  say  you  can't  afford  it — any  man 
who  pays  rent  can  afford  to  own  a  home. 
Figure  out  how  much  you  have  spent  in 
rent  since  you  began  housekeeping,  and 
if  you  have  been  married  ten  years,  it  is 
safe  to  say  you  have  already  expended  in 
rent  more  than  a  comfortable  suburban 
home  would  have  cost  you.  .Are  vou 
willing  to  let  another  ten  years  go  by  in 
the  same  unprofitable  way,  or  will  the 
year  19 15  find  you  richer  by  a  home  of 
vour  own,   fully  paid   for.      Begin   now. 
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and  it  will  be  fully  paid  f(ir  before  Clirist- 
inas  day  ten  years  hence,  but  you  won't 
have  to  wait  till  then  to  move  in.  Houses 
can  be  bought  nowada\s  on  the  easy  pav- 
nicnt  plan,  which  means  that  the  seller  is 
willing  to  take  the  purchase  price  little 
by  little,  so  that  the  purchaser  pays  each 
month  only  what  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  pay  for  rent.  Landlords  calculate 
that  the  rental  of  a  house  will  pay  for 
the  house  and  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands  in  from  eight  to  ten  years.  That 
is  to  say,  a  house  that  rents  for  $50  a 
month  is  worth  not  more  than  $6,000.  If 
you  are  going  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
house  anyway,  why  not  own  it  yourself 
at  the  end  of  the  ten  years?  Why  not 
begin  now  to  purchase  for  your  wife  a 
Christmas  present  that  will  last  her  all 
her  davs? — a  home  of  her  own. 


People  who  live  in  flats,  or  who  have 
lived  in  them,  realize  that  existence  un- 
iler  such  conditions  cannot  be  described 
as  the  ideal  life,  but  it  falls  to  the  lot 
of  few  men  to  have  the  disadvantages 
of  flat-dwxlling  made  manifest  to  them 
so  suddenly  or  with  such  emphasis  as  re- 
cently befell  Henry  Golding,  a  resident 
of  Amsterdam  avenue.  .According  to  a 
report  in  the  daily  papers.  Mr.  Golding 
came  home  the  other  night  in  the  wee. 
sma'  hours  and  attempted  to  enter 
his  domicile  without  disturbing  his 
wife.  Owing  to  a  slight  miscalcula- 
tion, however,  his  laudable  attemjit 
to  efTect  a  quiet  entrance  cul- 
minated in  disturbing  not  only  Mrs. 
Golding  but  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood, while  the  mistake  of  supposing  the 
door  of  a  neighbor  to  be  his  ow-n  door 
resulted  in  landing  ?klr.  Golding  in  the 
hospital  and  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Paul  \'is- 
conti,  in  the  police  station.  Mr.  Golding 
lives  on  the  floor  above  Mr.  Visconti,  but 
on  the  night  in  question,  either  because 
he  was  tired  of  climbing  stairs  or  be- 
cause he  miscounted  the  number  of 
flights  ascended,  he  stopped  on  the  floor 
below  his  own  and  attempted  to  open 
Mr.  Visconti's  door.  Mr.  \'isconti  nat- 
urallv  mistook  the  midnight  visitor  for 
a  burglar  and  being  a  man  who  in  emer- 
gencies acts  promptly,  though  with  cau- 
tion, he  placed  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver 


against  the  keyhole  and  tired  twice.  Mr. 
Golding,  on  the  other  side  of  the  door, 
received  both  bullets,  not  to  mention 
sundry  fragments  of  the  splintered 
woodwork.  Fortunately  neither  wound 
will  prove  fatal,  but  the  incident  adds 
one  more  to  the  long  category  of  reasons 
why  people  should  not  live  in  flats. 


Not  satisfied  with  the  dictionary  defi- 
mtion  of  "home,"  which  lexicographers 
usually  dispose  of  by  describing  as  "one's 
own  house,"  ?.  London  magazine  be- 
.■^ought  its  readers  to  answer  in  a  single 
sentence  the  question:  What  is  Home? 
( )ut  of  eight  hundred  replies  received  the 
following  seven  were  selected  as  the  best : 

1.  Home:  a  world  of  strife  shut  out;  a 
world  of  love  shut  in. 

2.  Homo :  the  place  where  the  small  are 
great   and   the  great   arc   small. 

,3.  Home :  the  father's  kingdom ;  the 
mother's  w'orld,  and  the  child's  paradise. 

4.  Home:  the  place  where  we  grumble  the 
most  and  are  treated  the  best. 

5.  Home :  the  center  of  our  aflfections. 
round  which  our  heart's  best  wishes  twine. 

6.  Home :  the  place  w  here  our  stomachs 
get  three  square  meals  daily  and  our  hearts 
a  thousand. 

7.  Home:  the  only  place  on  earth  where 
the  faults  and  failings  of  humanity  arc  hidden 
under  the   sweet    mantle  of  cbaritv. 


Within    the    Suburban  Limits 

For  those  who  are  considering  the  question 
of  a  home,  nothing  could  be  more  helpful  than 
the  booklet  issued  by  the  Central  Railroad  of 
Xew  Jersey  under  the  title  "Within  the  Subur- 
ban Limits."  Here  one  will  find  descriptions  of 
a  score  of  suburban  towns  within  easy  distance 
of  New  York  where  comfortable,  healthful 
homes  can  be  rented  for  from  $J0  to  $60  a 
month  or  purchased  outright  for  Irom  .is  little 
as  $1,500  to  as  mi'ch  as  one  cares  to  pay.  The 
booklet  is  profusely  ill  istrated  with  views  of 
the  localities  described  and  contains  much 
other  information  of  mterest  to  the  home- 
seeker — such  as  the  numl)er  of  trains  daily  to 
and  from  each  town,  commutation  rates,  aver- 
age price  of  improved  and  unimproved  property, 
names  of  reliable  real  estate  aijents  in  each 
town,  etc.  The  towns  described  arc  all  within 
from  five  to  thirly-fivc  miles  of  New  York. 
Copies  of  the  booklet  described  may  be  had 
free  by  addressing  C.  M  Burt,  General  Pas- 
senger .Agent  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  m  Liberty  Street.  New  York  City. 
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Railroad    "Housekeeping" 

An  Interesting  Phase  of  Railroad  Managenient  ot  Which  the  General  Public  Knows  Little 


things 
familiar. 


with 


O  many  the  word  "railroad" 
suggests  merely  tracks, 
locomotives  and  cars  and 
a  personnel  consisting  of 
engineers,  conductors, 

firemen  and  brakemen. 
These  are  the  visible  at- 
tributes of  a  railroad — the 
which  the  public  are  most 
Most  people  know  that  the  or- 
of  a  modem  railway  system 
embraces  many  other  persons  with  whom 
the  general  public  never  come  into  con- 
tact, but  who  these  persons  may  be  and 
what  their  duties  are  few  people  outside 
of  railroad  circles  have  more  than  a  hazv 
idea.  An  article  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Scientific  American  describes  one 
interesting  phase  of  railway  management 
— that  relating  to  supplies  for  stations 
and  dining  cars — from  which  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  are  quoted : 

"A  single  railroad  system  will  have 
upwards  of  five  hundred  stations  along 
its  diflferent  routes,  which  must  be  sup- 
plied with  certain  household  articles  and 
utensils  for  good  housekeeping.  Everv 
modem  railroad  appreciates  the  value  of 
clean,  sanitary  stations,  and  these  tem- 
porary stopping  places  for  the  traveling 
public  are  kept  in  better  condition  each 
succeeding  year. 

"The  "general  housekeeper'  of  a  great 
trunk  line  is  most  frequently  a  man.  and 
his  business  is  to  manage  the  stations, 
supplying  them  with  all  needful  articles. 
Under  his  bureau  control  there  come  nu- 
merous items  of  apparently  small  con- 
cern, but  which  in  the  aggregate  amount 
to  considerable  sums.  For  instance,  on 
one  system  last  year,  the  'general  house- 
keeper' purchased  and  distributed  26.000 
brooms  to  keep  the  stations  and  offices  of 
the  company  clean.  Twenty  thousand 
boxes  of  soap.  25.000  scrubbing  brushes, 
and  a  similar  number  of  mops  figured  in 
the  expenditures. 

"The  employees  and  officials  of  a  big 
road  must  have  pens,  ink,  paper  and  even 
pins.  Last  year  the  total  weight  of  pins 
bought    by    a    single    road    was    3.000 


pounds.  Forty  thousand  pens  were  also 
used,  and  fifty  barrels  of  ink.  There  were 
enough  lead  pencils  used  to  reach  from 
Xew  York  to  Chicago  and  half  way  back 
again,  if  placed  end  to  end. 

"The  tendency  of  the  public  to  eat  and 
drink  while  traveling  is  so  steadily  on 
the  increase  that  more  conveniences  are 
being  made  to  satisfy  it  in  this  direction. 
The  traveling  cafe  and  dining  car  are  as 
common  to-day  as  the  smoker  or  baggage 
car.  To  supply  these  thousands  of  cars 
with  all  the  necessary  provisions  and  ar- 
ticles of  diet  to  suit  the  most  fastidious, 
the  "general  housekeeper"  in  charge  of 
this  department  buys  in  wholesale  quan- 
tities. A  single  railroad  system  will  use 
upward  of  50.000  barrels  of  flour  a  vear 
for  the  dining-car  service :  40,000  quar- 
ters of  beef,  and  innumerable  tons  of 
fruit,  coffee  and  vegetables.  One  trunk 
line  sells  annually  over  its  route  a  mil- 
lion bottles  of  soft  drinks,  half  a  million 
pounds  of  candy,  and  upwards  of  five 
hundred  tons  of  fruit. 

'"The  care  of  the  linen  of  a  single  trunk 
line  is  a  gigantic  task.  Xo  hotel  or  series 
of  hotels  offers  any  comparison.  The 
napkins  and  table  linen  for  the  dining- 
car  service  of  one  road  mount  up  into 
the  tens  of  thousands,  and  the  towels  and 
bed  linen  for  the  sleepers  represent  near- 
ly as  many  more  separate  articles. 

"'If  we  add  to  the  general  housekeep- 
ing economies  of  a  railroad  the  items 
which  pertain  more  distinctly  to  the  gar- 
dening and  landscape  department,  we 
find  some  interesting  statistics.  Ever\' 
railroad  has  its  landscape  gardening  de- 
partment to-day.  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  plants,  trees  and  shrubs  are  planted 
ever\-  season  to  decorate  the  grounds 
around  the  stations." 

*  * 

Ethel:  Does  this  picture  do  me  justice? 

Maud :  It  does  something  nobler,  dear.  It 
shows  you   mercy. — Portland  Oregonian. 

"Do  you — er — ever  tell  fibs?"  asked  the 
lady  who  had  advertised  for  a  maid. 

"Not  for  myself,  ma'am."  answered  the  ap- 
plicant. "Only  for  the  missus." — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 
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Items    of    Interest 


WHAT  TO  DO 


Even  for  coal  ashes  tlicre 


luiTH  f-riAi  ACHcc  ^^'^  "^^s,  SQys  a  writer  on 
WITH  C04L  ASHES  ,„-,^,^^,,,„,j   ^^^-^^      Nothing 

is  l)ctter  for  scouring  steel  knives,  and  where 
hens  are  kept  nothing  is  more  beneficial  in 
keeping  them  free  from  lice  than  a  box  of 
carefulh'-sifted  coal  ashes  placed  near  a 
sunny  window.  Coal  ashes  are  as  useful  to 
fowls  as  is  a  bath  to  mankind,  but  the  sharp 
pieces  of  cinders  must  be  carefully  removed 
or  painful  wounds  to  the  tender  flesh  of  the 
younger  birds  may  result.  Another  use  to 
which  ashes  may  be  put  is  for  filling  up  any 
low  spot  about  the  premises.  If  you  have  such 
a  place  put  all  your  ashes  there.  When  the 
iiollow  is  filled  up  have  one  or  two  loads  of 
good  loam  put  over  it,  rake  and  level  it,  and 
plant  grass  seed,  and  in  a  short  time  the  un- 
sightly spot  will  have  been  transformed  into  a 
refreshing  bit  of  green  turf. 

TREATING  SOFT  According  to  the  New- 
wnnn  Finnps  ^  °'''^  Press,  soft  wood 
WOOD  FLOORS  j^^ors  should  be  treated  as 
follows:  Scrub  the  floor  thoroughly  clean  and 
apply  a  thick  coat  of  good  paint,  preferal)ly 
dark  mahogany  in  color,  mixed  with  varnish. 
When  dry,  give  a  second  coat  of  the  same  and 
let  it  harden,  two  or  three  days,  if  possible, 
before  stepping  on  it.  It  will  then  have  a  firm, 
polished  surface,  but,  alas!  for  the  housewife 
who  does  not  know  how  to  retain  this !  Wash- 
ing it  removes  the  paint,  and  oiling  or  waxing 
it  not  only  attracts  more  dust,  but  ruins  gowns 
that  come  in  contact  with  it.  The  right  method 
is  simple  and  easy,  as  right  methods  ahv<iys 
are.  The  cleanser  to  be  applied  is  e<pial  parts 
of  linseed  oil,  turpentine  and  japan.  Sounds 
greasy,  doesn't  it?  .-Xnd  so  it  is  unless  prop- 
erly handled.  With  this  mixture  wet  a  large, 
soft  cloth  and  wring  it  as  dry  as  possible. 
Wipe  the  floor  thoroughly  with  this  cloth  and 
then  go  over  it  again  with  a  dry.  clean  cloth. 
The  first  application  removes  all  dust  and  dirt 
and  adds  to  the  polish  of  the  floor;  and  the 
dry  cloth  removes  every  trace  of  oil  that  might 
stick  to  skirts  trailed  over  the  floor.  A  hand- 
some floor  may  also  be  made  by  staining  with 
green  malachite,  wdiich  can  be  bouglit  at  any 
paint  shop,  and  it  may  be  kept  clean  in  the 
same  way. 

A  WONDERFUL  -^"  English  statistician  is 
Donrccsiniu  authority  for  the  state- 
PROCEbSlON         j,^p,„  ,,,3(  (.pyl^j  ,],^,  infants 

born  in  a  single  year  be  ranged  in  line,  the 
cradles  would  extend  around  the  globe.  Look- 
ing at  the  matter  from  another  point  of  view, 
the  same  writer,  in  London  Tid-Bils.  imagines 
the  babies  being  carried  past  a  given  point  in 
their  mother's  arms,  one  by  one.  the  procession 
being  kept  up  night  and  day  for  an  entire 
year.  Supposing  the  babies  to  be  carried  past 
a  given  point  at  the  rate  of  twenty  a  minute, 
the  reviewer  would  have  seen  only  the  sixth 
part  of  the  infantile  host  when  the  twelve 
months  ended.     In  other  words,  the  babe  that 


liad  to  be  carried  wlien  the  march  began  would 
be  able  to  walk  by  the  time  a  third  of  its  com- 
rades had  reached  the  reviewing  stand,  and 
when  the  end  of  the  procession  drew  near 
there  would  be  a  rear-guard,  not  of  infants, 
but  of  romping  six-year-old  boys  and  girls. 

A  PRETIY  JAPAN-  T'ley  I'ave  so  many 
pen  riicmu  prettv  customs  m  Japan 
CM:  LUblUM  connected  with  the  happi- 
ness of  children,  says  Household,  that  even 
Americans,  who  are  considered  the  most  in- 
dulgent of  parents,  are  surprised  and  charmed 
by  the  sentiment  that  inspires  them.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  tenderest  fancies  is  the  planting 
of  a  tree  at  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  a  tree 
that  is  nourisheil  and  guarded  as  faithfully  as 
the  little  life  it  represents,  until  the  child  at- 
tains her  eighteenth  year  and  marries.  Then 
the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  from  its  fine,  straight 
stem  and  branches  is  made  a  cabinet  or  chest 
of  drawers  to  hold  the  bridal  trousseau  and 
wedding  gifts. 


A  CURE  FOR 


A     writer    in     a    medical 
iNSfiMNiA  journal        advises        people 

INJ)OMNIA  troubled    with    sleeplessness 

to  have  a  list  of  words,  so  associated  that  each 
one  suggests  the  next — for  instance,  ice,  slip- 
pery, smooth,  rough,  ruffian,  tramp,  etc. — and 
when  sleep  is  coy  to  recite  the  list  mentally. 
"This,"  says  the  writer  referred  to,  "is  an  in- 
fallible cure  for  insomnia,  the  secret  being 
concentration  of  the  mind  on  each  word  so 
suggested  by  the  preceding  one,  not  allowing 
the  attention  to  lapse  for  an  instant.  The  plan 
is  certainly  a  better  one  than  counting  those 
interminable  sheep."  A  still  better  plan  would 
be  to  try  the  effect  of  quiet  surrounding,  for 
loss  of  sleep  is  often  caused  by  the  nerve-rack- 
ing noises  of  the  city. 

PLEA  FOR  BIRD  ,  The  songbirds  of  Ne- 
nnr.xcrTir.iu  braska  have  found  an  ar- 
PROTEOTION  j,^,„(  defender  in  Lawrence 
Bruncr  who,  in  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the 
L'niversity  of  that  State,  makes  an  eloquent 
plea  for  their  protection,  backing  his  arguments 
with  figures  showing  the  inestimable  value  of 
birds  as  destroyers  of  insect  pests.  Mr.  Bruner 
asserts  that  a  loss  of  $4,000,000,000  a  year  is  sus- 
tained by  farmers  and  gardeners  through  in- 
sect ravages  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Allowing  twenty-five  insects  a  day  as  the  aver- 
age diet  of  each  individual  bird,  Mr.  Bruner 
places  the  requirements  of  the  birds  of  the 
single  State  of  Nebraska  at  i.875.oco,ooo  insects 
per  day,  estimating  one  and  one-half  birds  to  the 
acre,  which  would  seem  low  enough.  The  num- 
ber of  insects  to  fill  a  bushel  basket  is  esti- 
mated to  be  120,000.  It  would,  therefore,  re- 
quire is.625  bushels  to  feed  the  birds  of  Ne- 
braska "a  single  day,  or  2.343.75°  bushels  for  a 
season  of  150  days.  That  these  estimates  are 
not  too  high  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  individ- 
ual birds  have  been  known  to  destroy  from 
too  to  500  insects,  to  say  nothing  of  vast  num- 
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bers  of  insect  eggs.  To  kill  off  the  birds  means 
to  have  myriads  of  insects  turned  loose  against 
the  crops.  It  would  seem  that  no  stronger  ar- 
gument is  needed  to  prevent  boys,  amateurs  and 
hunters  of  birds  for  their  feathers  from  exter- 
minating the  little  songsters. 


MATCHES  OF 

Size 


If  all  of  the  matches  made 
in  a  single  year  could  be 
put  together  they  would 
make  seventy-eight  matches,  each  long  enough 
to  reach  from  the  earth  to  the  moon,  says  the 
New  York  Herald.  Each  match  would  burn 
for  several  years,  and  would  give  out  as  much 
heat  energy  as  would  be  consumed  by  three 
freight  locomotives  in  a  day.  Forty  of  these 
matches  would  be  of  the  safety  variety,  twen- 
ty-three would  have  sulphur  tips  and  the  rest 
would  be  of  the  strike-anywhere  sort.  Only 
one  would  be  a  wax  match,  and  that  would 
not  be  quite  so  long  as  the  others. 

LUXURIOUS  .With  the  Russians  of  the 

DiicciAW  niN]N,FB<:  higher  class,  living  is  an 
RUSSIAN  DINNERS  elaborate  function,  says  a 
writer  m  ll'lmt  to  Eat.  When  you  are  invited 
to  dme  with  a  nobleman  you  first  stroll  to  a 
sideboard  whereon  are  anchovies,  smoked 
salmon,  pickles,  sardines,  radishes,  cold  sau- 
sage, caviar  and  olives.  The  guests  eat  freely 
of  these  and  wash  them  down  with  fiery  vodka, 
taking  about  an  hour  to  do  it  amid  animated 
conversation.  Some  of  the  appetizers  you 
would  like.  Salmon  in  jelly,  for  instance,  is  not 
bad.  But  salmon  in  custard  is  a  little  too  much 
for  the  average  Yankee  stomach. 

The  company  takes  seats  at  the  table  and  the 
real  business  of  the  dinner  begins.  First,  there 
is  a  great  thick  soup.  Next  comes  a  huge  pike, 
or  a  salmon,  cooked  to  perfection  and  stuffed 
with  cracked  wheat.  After  fish  comes  on  a 
huge  loin  of  roast  pork,  or  maybe  veal;  some- 
times beef,  but  not  often — generally  it  is  pork 
cooked  in  a  mysterious  way  which  has  added 
all  sorts  of  strange  and  pronounced  flavors  to 
it.  Roast  or  boiled  fowl  is  the  next  course, 
and  with  it  comes  pickled  caulifiower,  gherkins 
and  vegetables.  Then  comes  a  cold  pie  of  meat, 
fish  and  vegetables.  This  is  cut  into  slices  and 
served  with  mustard  dressing.  After  this  you 
will,  if  you  have  survived  so  far,  be  expected 
to  toy  with  a  peculiar  Russian  salad,  and  to 
end  up  with  a  rich  dessert  and  black  coffee. 

«  « 

The   Doctor  Knew 

Dr.  "Joe"  Bryant,  physician  to  ex-President 
Cleveland,  tells  of  a  conversation  that  he  over- 
heard one  evening.  He  had  told  the  wife  of 
a  patient — a  young  Irishman  who  was  dying 
of  pneumonia — that  her  husband  could  not 
recover.  The  woman  left  the  room,  and  Dr. 
Bryant  heard  this:  "Ah,  Maryann!  Tim  w;ill 
not  live  the  night  through."  Another  voice 
offered  comfort,  but  she  only  sobbed  on,  re- 
plying: "No  use  talkin',  Maryann,  Tim'U 
never  see  day  alive.  The  Dochter  says  he'll 
die  the  night,  an'  he  knows  what  he's  givin' 
him  I" — Men  and  IVomen. 


What  A   Baby  Can   Do 

It  can  wear  out  a  pair  of  kid  shoes  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

It  can  keep  the  father  busy  advertising  in 
the  newspapers   for  a   nurse. 

It  can  occupy  both  sides  of  the  largest-sized 
bed  manufactured,  simultaneously. 

It  can  cause  its  parents  to  be  insulted  by 
the  janitor  of  every  flat  that  "never  takes  chil- 
dren," whicli  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  very 
fortunate  for  the  children. 

It  can  make  an  old  bachelor  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room  use  language  that,  if  uttered  in  the 
street,  would  lead  to  his  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment.— Ncn'  Orleans  Picayune. 

*  * 

Muhum   In   Parvo 

(.\  Chicago  pedagogue  is   holding  classes   in  Fjatology 

which,  he  explains,  is  the  science  of  luxurious 

llat  dwelling) 

Professor,   I've  a  question  that 

Is   w'orlhy   contemplation,   sir. 
I'm  living  in  a  "modern  flat" 

Of   frightful  condensation,   sir. 
We   have  a   bath,   a   kitchen   small, 
A   parlor,   bedroom   and   a   hall. 

I  have  a  servant  and  a  wife. 

And  children  six  or  seven,  sir ; 
We  try  to  lead  the  higher  life 

In  this  contracted  heaven,  sir — 
But  how  can  we  remain  polite 
When   guests     come   in    to   spend   the    night ! 

Our   drawing-room    resembles   much 
The   home   of    Punch   and   Judy,   oh ; 

It   serves   full   many   a   purpose,   such 
As  drawing-room  and  studio, 

Library,   music-room    and    den — 

Its  size?  Eleven  feet  by  ten. 

We  long  to  have  a  vast  estate 

Like  fhat  of  A.  Carnegie,  sir; 
Or   we   would   gladly    imitate 

The  home  of  Mrs.   Craigie,  sir — 
But  honestly,  in  spite  of  all 
That  we  can  do.  our  flat  looks  small ! 

Perhaps   it   is   our    furniture — 

Can  you  suggest  a  plan,  O  sir, 
To  make  in  one  a  chiffonier, 

A  bathtub  and  piano,  sir? 
And  wouldn't  Baby's  health  be  greater 
For  sleeping  in  the  dummy  waiter? 

If  we  should  try  to  keep  a  cow. 
And   turkeys,    ducks   and   chickens,   too. 

Our  janitor  would  start  a  row 

And    raise    the   very    dickens,    too. 

There's  hardly  room  inside  our  flat 

For  our  three  parrots  and  one  cat. 

Professor,   in   our  tenement 

We're  pining  for  expansion,  sir. 
We  want   to   pay   a   modest  rent, 

Yet  feel  we're  in  a  mansion,  sir. 
Oh,  tell   us  how   to  live  with   grace 
In  three   feet   six   of  breathing  space ! 

— Wali,ace  Irwin,  in  the  Nezv  York  Globe. 
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Out  of  the  Mouths  of  Babes 

Some  Anecdotes  of  Children,  Illustrating  the  Unconscious  Humor  of  the  Little  On 


It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  aver- 
age scliool  teacher  experiences  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  when  she  attempts  to  enforce  the 
clear  pronunciation  of  the  terminal  "g"  of 
each  present  participle. 

"Robert,"  said  the  teacher  of  one  of  the 
lower  classes  during  the  progress  of  a  read- 
ing  exercise,   "please   read  the  first   sentence." 

A  diminutive  lad  arose  to  his  feet,  and  amid 
.-}  series  of  labored  gasps  breathed  forth  the 
following : 

"See    the   horse    runnin'." 

"Don't  forget  the  'g,'  Robert."  admonished 
the  teacher. 

"Gee!  See  the  hor^c  runnin'." — Chicago 
Nnvs. 

"Jimmy,"  said  the  teacher,  "what's  a  cape?" 
".A  cape  is  land  extending  into  the  water." 
"Correct.  William,  define  a  gulf." 
"A  gulf  is  water  extending  into  the  land." 
"Good.  Christopher,"  to  a  small,  eager- 
looking  boy,  "can  you  tell  us  what  is  a  moun- 
tain?" 

Christopher  shot  up  from  his  seat  so  sud- 
denly as  to  startle  the  visitor,  and  promptly 
responded : 

"A  mountain  is  land  extending  into  the  air." 
— Youth's   Conif'iinioii. 

^^rs.  Mortimer  Rulherford,  of  Riverside 
Drive,  in  despair  of  breaking  her  little  boy  of 
swearing,  at  last  threatened  that  the  next  time 
he  used  a  bad  w'ord  she  would  banish  him 
from  home.  The  very  next  day  he  exploded 
a  big,  big  D. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  Wilbur,"  said  Mrs.  Ruth- 
erford; "but  I  have  never  broken  my  word  to 
you,  so  now  you  nnist  leave  home." 

Nanette  packed  tlie  child's  little  toy  suit- 
case, and  he,  without  a  whimper,  but  with 
round,  wondering  eyes  and  downcast  moutli, 
kissed  his  mamma  and  departed.  Mrs.  Rutli- 
erford's  eyes  were  dim  as  she  watched  her 
baby  boy  in  his  blue  traveling  suit  sturdily 
trudging  away,  without  one  faltering,  back- 
ward glance. 

.•\  long  way  off,  Wilbur  set  his  burden  on 
the  ground,  and  himself  perched  solemnly  on 
the  curb,  chin  in  hands,  in  deep  meditation. 
I'he  spectacle  was  too  much  for  the  fond 
mother-heart.  Very  quietly  iramma  sped 
down  the  drive  and  tiptoed  up  behind  Master 
Willnir.  As  she  was  hovering,  on  the  very 
point  of  surprising  him  with  tearful  kisses,  a 
pompous  old   man   appeared. 

Child,"  he  said;  "child,  will  you — hum — 
tell  me  where  Mr.  Milliken  lives?" 

.Ml  1  Now  mamma's  little  man  would  show 
his  excellent  breeding!  \Vilbur  raised  his 
solenm  blue  eyes,  and  regarded  the  pompous 
man  coldly. 

"'^'ou  go  to  ,"  he  said  calmly.     "I  have 

troubles  of  my  own." — Saturday  Rvcniiig  Pi'st. 


I  he  Dean  of  Norwich,  crossing  a  field  one 
d.iy,  came  to  a  stile  which  was  occupied  by  a 
farm  lad,  w-ho  was  eating  his  bread  and  bacon 
hinch.  The  boy  made  no  attempt  to  allow 
liis  reverence  to  pass,  so  was  duly  lectured  for 
his  lack  of  manners. 

"You  seem,  my  lad,  to  be  better  fed  than 
taught." 

"\  ery  like,"  answered  the  boy,  slicing  off  a 
piece  of  bacon,  "for  ye  teaches  CH.  but  Oi  feeds 
nieself.'' — London   Axsu'crs. 

A  bright  girl  asked  to  be  absent  from  school 
half  a  day  on  the  plea  that  company  was  com- 
ing. 

"It  is  my  father's  half-sister  and  her  three 
boys,"  said  the  girl,  anxiously,  "and  mother 
doesn't  sec  how  she  can  do  without  me,  be- 
cause those  boys  act   dreadfully." 

The  teacher  referred  her  to  the  printed  list 
of  reasons  which  justified  absence,  and  a.sked 
if  her  case  came  under  any  of  them. 

"Oh.  yes.  Miss  .Smith."  said  the  girl,  eager- 
ly, "it  comes  under  this  head,"  and  she  point- 
ed to  the  words,  "Domestic  affliction." — i'nuiig 
Catholic  .\Iesscnger. 

A  teacher  in  a  Western  public  school  was 
giving  her  class  the  first  lesson  in  subtrac- 
tion. 

"Now,  in  order  to  subtract,"  she  explained, 
■'things  have  to  always  be  of  the  same  denom- 
ination. For  instance,  we  couldn't  take  three 
apples  from  four  pears,  nor  six  horses  from 
nine  dogs." 

A  hand  went  up  in  the  back  part  of  the 
room. 

"Teacher, "  shouted  a  small  boy,  "can't  you 
lake  four  <iuarts  of  milk  from  three  cows?" — 
Ilarpcr's  Weekly. 

A  little  girl  who  reads  n.Uure  books,  studies 
natural  history  and  is  devoted  to  pets  was  dis- 
covered holding  bunny  in  her  lap,  trying  to 
direct  his  attention  to  a  book  that  she  had, 
and  ever  and  anon  Nixing  his  long  ears  vigor- 
ously. .•\untie  was  shocked,  of  course,  and 
iiKluired  what  was  the  moving  cause  of  such 
cruelty. 

"He's  so  stubborn,"  replied  the  little  teach- 
er. 

".A  rabbit  stubborn !  Why,  chilil,  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing!  What  is  he  stubborn 
about  ?" 

"I'm  trying  to  teach  him  the  mulliplication 
table  and  he  just  won't  try  to  learn,  nor  even 
say  it  after  me." 

"Why,  dear,"  said  auntie,  "rabbits  don't 
know  anything  about  arithmetic." 

"Oh,  yes,  they  do,"  protested  the  little  girl; 
"the  hooks  all  say  that  rabbits  multiply  faster 
than  any  other  animal." — Lif'f'iitcott's  Maga- 
zine. 
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A  minister's  son  had  been  so  disobedient  at 
table  that  he  was  banished  to  a  small  table 
bv  himself,  to  eat  there  until  he  should  re- 
pent and  reform.  He  could  not  even  join  in 
the  family  grace,  but  was  told  to  say  grace 
at  his  own  little  table.  So  from  his  store  ot 
Scripture  selections  he  chose  this :  "O  Lord, 
I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  has  prepared  a  table 
for  me  in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies." — 
Christian  Register, 

Mrs.  Whittier  Lowell :  In  disobeying  me, 
Emerson,  you  are  doing  wrong,  and  I  am  pun- 
ishing you  to  impress  it  on  your  mind ! 

Emerson :  .\ren't  you  mistaken,  mama,  in 
regard  to  the  location  of  my  mind? — Balti- 
more World. 

Teacher:  Fritz,  name  the  beast  that  sup 
plies  us  with  ham. 

Fritz :   The  butcher. — Men  and   Women. 

Teacher :  Wilfred,  if  an  autoist  starts  from 
New  York  at  8  a.  m.  at  a  speed  of  one  mile 
a  minute,  and  travels  in  a  straight  line,  where 
would  he  be  at  8  p.  m.  ? 

Wilfred:  In  llie  slation-house. — Smith's 
Magazine. 

A  Miracle 

The  following  is  related  by  Frank  Bush,  the 
well-known  story-teller : 

The  word  "miracle"  came  up  in  a  Sunday 
school  class,  and  as  none  of  the  children  could 
define  it,  the  teacher  thought  she  would  draw 
its  meaning  from  them  by  the  inductive  pro- 
cess. She  said,  "Now,  children,  suppose  a  lit- 
tle boy  should  fall  out  of  the  third-story  win- 
dow of  a  house  and  when  he  reached  the  ground 
he  got  up  and  walked  away  with  nothing  the 
matter  with  him.  What  would  you  say  that 
was  ?" 

A  bright  know-it-all  popped  out  the  answer, 
"An  accident." 

The  teacher  looked  pained  a  moment,  then 
she  began  again :  "I  want  all  of  you  to  think 
real  hard.  Suppose  that  same  little  boy  fell  out 
of  that  same  third-story  window  .i  second  time 
and  again  got  up  unhurt,  what  would  you 
say  that  was?"  After  some  hesitation  one  of 
the  pupils  volunteered,  "Carelessness." 

Nothing  daunted,  the  teacher  went  at  her  task 
once  more.  "Now,  children,  see  if  you  can't 
give  me  the  right  answer  this  time.  Suppose 
that  same  little  boy  were  to  fall  out  of  that 
same  third-story  window  for  the  third  time 
and  for  the  third  lime  not  be  hurt,  what  would 
you  say  that  was?"  .\  triumphant-'ooking 
youngster  piped  up.  "Llabit." — Short  Stories. 

Out  for  Gore 

"I  saw  Harker  rushing  around  the  yard  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  flourishing  an  axe." 

"Yes,  and  he  says  blood  will  be  spilled  be- 
fore night." 

"Great  Scott !  Is  he  going  to  butcher  some 
one?" 

"No.  The  cook  has  left  and  he  is  going  to 
make  an  attempt  to  kill  his  first  chicken." — 
Chicago   Nezvs. 


With  a 
Telephone 

you  are  armed  for  any 
emergency. 

Sudden  illness,  fire,  bur- 
glars, demand  the  prompt 
assistance  which  the 
Telephone  will  bring. 

Every  housewife 
should  insist  on 
having  a  telephone 

Rates  are  low. 

CallQoio  Cortlandt  for  full 
information. 


New  York  Telephone   Co. 

15    DEY    STREET 


Travel  with  Speed, 
Comfort,  Safety 

BETWEEN 

New  York  and 
Philadelphia 

VIA 

New  Jersey  Central 

(Train  Every  Hour  on  Ihe  Hour) 

PULLMAN    PARLOR  CARS,  OBSERVATION 

AND   CAFE    CARS,  NO    DUST, 

SMOKE   OR    DIRT 

NINETY  MILES 

IN  TWO  HOURS 

New  York  Stal.ons:     ,  p„„,  ^jj„,y    jireel,    N.  R 
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Since  Baby  Came 

Since  Baby  came  to  our  house, 

The  nights  are  turned  to  day, 
And  up  and  down  the  nursery 

We   walk   the   hours   away. 
As    we   go   about    a-tiptoe. 

And  try  to  shift  the  blame 
When    something   "wakes   the  baby   up" — 
Since  Baby  came. 

Since  Baby  came  to  our  house, 

Each   meal's  a  relay  race, 
Where   Patience  holds  the  liming:  watch 

.•\nd  Baby  sets  the  pace. 
For  mother  takes  the  Baby  first, 

Then    father  does   the   same 
While  mother  eats  a  hasty  bite — 
Since  Baby  came. 

Since  Baby  came  to  our  house. 

The   sunshine's  very  bright. 
And   every  day  that   brings  a   care 

Brings   with   it  a  delight. 
The  future  holds  a  world  of  joy. 

The  past  seems  very  tame. 
The  present — well,  that's  strenuous — 
Since  Baby  came. 
-Mary     C.\ldw'ell     Rich.^rdson.     in     Good 
Housekeeping. 


Mistress:    Did  you  water  the  rubber-plant? 
Maid :    Of  course   not !     It's   water-proof. — 
Life. 


Candy 


\^ 


Before  going  home   or  to 
visit,  slop  tii       a      0      a 


WALLACE 


9  CORTLANDT  ST. 


3  doors  (rem  Broadway 


FOR  A  BO.X  OF  THEIR 

Chocolates  and 

'Bon='Bons 


yS7 


SPEC  AL   SALES 

Fridays  and  Saturdays 
a    HOLIDAY  GOODS    a 


For 

Shopping 

There  is  nothing  like  an  Electric  Cab 


Quick,  Clean,  Comfortable 
POPULAR   PRICES 

Vou    will    find    them    waiting    at    2  ^rd 
Street  Terminal,  Cential  Kail- 
road  of  New  Jersey. 

ASK  TICKET  AGENT  FOR  RATE  CARDS 


New  York  Transportation 


-Company 


8th  Avenue 
and  49th  Street 


Telephone 
2380  Columbuj 


^  I 

I 


Mfr****^^^^^*^^^^^^^^^^^^^*^^^^ 


6alfna^ignal  €>il  Companv 
rranfelin,  \)tnn. 

Sole  iiiaiuit.'ictiirfrs  of  the  cclfbratcii  Qalcna 
Coach,  EoxlneM\,\  Car  Oils  .ind  Sibley's  Per- 
fection Valve  .intl  Signal  Oils. 
<iu.iranlce  cost  per  thoiis.ind  miles  for  from  one 
lo  five  years,  when  conditions  warrant  it. 
Maintain  Expert  Department,  wliichis  anornan- 
ization  of  skilled  railway  mechanics  of  wide 
and  varied  experience.  Service  of  Expert!* 
furnished  free  of  charKe  to  patrons  interested 
m  the  econoinic.'il  use  oi  oils. 

Street  Railway  Cubrlcation  »  Specialty 

Please  write  home  office  for  further  particulars. 
niARI.KS    MIT.I.KR.  Prcsirlcnt 
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LAKEWOOD 


AMONG    THE    PINES    OF 
NEW    JERSEY 


A  Fashionable  and   Healthful   Fall   and   Winter  Resort 


THE   LAUREL  HOUSE 

The  Laurel-in-the-Pines 

NOW  OPEN 

NOW  OPEN 

A.  J.  Murphy,  Manager 

Frank  F.  Shute,  Manager 

These  hotels  are  well  known  throughout  the  Country,  for  the  high  standard  of  excellence 
maintained,  and  the  special  patronage  they  have  entertained  for  the  long  term  of  years,  since 
the  inception  of  LAKF.WOOD  AS  A  RESORT. 

Reached  by  the  Xew  Jersey  Central  Railroad. 


HARRIS  COTTTAGE 

MONMOUTH  AVE.  and  SEVENTH  ST.,  LAKEWOOD,  N .  .1 . 

Open  from  October  to  June 

All  modern  improvemenls.      Baths  and  aanitary 
plumbing  throughout. 

MRS.   EM1L1    HARRIS,  Proprietor 

Also    THE     GRAND    VIEW.    Jefferson,    JH.    H. 

Open  from  June  to  October 

BARTLETT  INN  ''Tr- 

One    block   from    the    depot.      The    finest 
equipped  hotel  in   Lakewood.     Table  and 
service  unexcelled.     Write  for  beautifully 
illustrated   booklet.      :::::::: 

C.    M.    BARTLETT,    Proprietor 

ESTELL,  CLAYTON    &  CO. 

(Successors  to  Carton  &   Kstelli 

Livery  and  Boarding  Stables 

Monthly   Turnouts  Furnished  to  Order,     safe 
Horses  for  Ladies  to  Drive.      First  class  accom  ■ 
modations  for  Private    Horses,  Carriages,  etc. 

316  FOURTH  ST,,  LAKEWOOD,  N.J. 

TUT'     CX"       DF'tf~'fC  . 

lUtli    al.   KCiliis 

Select  Family  Hotel.     -Ml  modern  improvements 

South  East  Cor.  Lexington  Ave.     LAKEtfOOV. 
and  4th  Street                                 A-  J- 

Unexcelled  German  Cuisine.     Homelike  Comforts. 
Rates  $3.U0  per  day.     Special  terms  for  the  week. 

M.HENSCHEL,   Proprietor 

THE  PEOPLES  NATIONAL  BANK 

*  Clifton  Avenue      ■      -      Lakeicood,  ./V.  J. 

MA  DETARTMEST  FOR  SAVINGS  ig 
je  SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  Ji 

Lxplsn&loty  booKlel  on  requesi 

Has  all  the  appointments  of  a  first  class  Winter  resort.  In- 
cluding spacious  porches  a  >d  sun  parlors.    Cuisine  and  service 
unexcelled.      References  required  and  exchanged. 

Accommodations               Rates  per  day                  Price  per  week 
(or  100                          $3  and  up                     apply  lor  terms 

S)  LAKEWOOD  S) 

REACHED  ONLY  BY 
NEW     JERSEY    CENTRAL 

DESCRIPTIVE  BOOK  ON   APPLICATION 

Open  all  the  Year 

Ocean  Avenue  House 

LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 
Rates  one  dollar  per  day  and  up 

Two  minutes  walk  from  the                  N.    V.   GRAVATT 

PALMER    HOUSE 


LAKEWOOD, 
N,  J, 


.\nnounces  its  igth  season  under  the  same  ownership 

and  management.   Brick  and  stone  fireprooi  structure. 

Elevator,  steam   heat  and  all  modern  improvements. 

C,     PALMER    CLEAVER 
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^^PLAINFIELD  SANITARIUMS^ 

FINE  LOCATION   IN  WATCHUNG  MOUNTAINS 

New  House,  all  kinds  of   Baths,  Packs,  Electricity,  Massage,  Medicines.     A 
quiet    resting    place    for    the    wornout    business   man    and    invalid.        Booklet 

Me„,al   cases  no.    received  JUSTUS    H.    COOLEY.    M.  D., 

PLAINFIELD.  N    ]J 


The  Best  Printing 


requires  Itie  best  facilities — both 
men  and  material -for  its  execution. 
We  have  them.  Our  representative 
is  in  New  York  very  frequently. 
Hay  he  not  call  on  you  ?      :      :     : 


George  r.  lasher 

147  North  Tenth  Street        ■        Philadelphia 


THE 


A.H.PUGH  PRINTING  CO. 


CINCINNATI 


/"/le  Best  Equipped  tzstahlishmeat 
for     Maaufacture    of    SpecialHes 

We  solicit  jobs  of  numbeiinj;.  gummiiiL:. 
perforating  or  baginaking,  pronoum  cil 
difficult  or  impossible. 

We  can  do  an>  thing  with  paper  if  the  job 
is  sufficiently  large  to  lie  worth  our  while 


City  National  Bank 

Front  St.  and  Park  Ave.,  Plainficld.  N.  J. 

Capital,  $160,000.00.    Surplus  and  Profits,  $178,000.00 

^  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  # 

STORAGE   VAULTS 

I,oui*  K.  1  lytic.  Pres.     Jas  T.  Closson.  VicePrci 
Wm.  F.  Arnold,  Cashier 

Interest  on  Satisfactory  Balances 

HAVE   YOU   SEEN    THE 

Allfree-Hubbell  Locomotives 

USED   B>    THE 

CENTRAL     R.    R.    of    NEW     JERSEY 


TMEV  ARE 

aiMPLE--POWCRFUL"ECONOMICAL--0URAtLE 


Locomotive  Appliance  Company 

OLD   COLONV   BUILDING.  CHICAGO 
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JOHN  C.  RANKIN  CO. 


STATIONERS  ^ 
LITHOGRAFHERS 


PRINTERS 


BLANK   BOOK  jt 
MANUFACTURERS 


34     CORTLANDT    STREET,    NEW    YORK 


Reading  Car  Wheel  Co. 

RKADING,  PA. 

CHILLED  CAST  IRON 
gSgl  CAR  WHEELS  §^f^ 

FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  STEAM 
RAILROAD   SERVICE 

H.   H.   HEWITT               BUFFALO 

President                                         N.   Y. 

"I'm  afraid  my  hay  fever  is  coming  on,"  said 
Kloseman.  trying  to  get  some  medical  advice 
free  of  charge.  "Every  once  in  a  while  I  feel 
an  itching  in  my  nose,  and  then  I  sneeze.  What 
would  you  do  in  a  case  like  that,  doctor?" 

"I  feel  pretty  sure,"  replied  Dr.  Sharp,  "that 
I  would  sneeze,  too." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


&WHiTe 


JAMES  BUCHANAN  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
43  Broadway  New  York 

Akthi  p.  .1.  BiLi.iN,  U.  s.  Manager 


The  Gucrbcr  Pnginccring  Co. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  WORK 

FROGS  AND    SWITCHES 

-'-^    GENERAL  MACHINE  WORK 

Office  and  Works,  Bethlehem,  Pa 


Crushed  Trap  Rock! 

Buv  your  Crushed   ^tone  of  ihc 

BOUND  BROOK  CRUSHED  STONE  CO. 

Plant  directly  on  track  of  Jersey  Central 
BOUND  BROOK,  N.  J. 


Tf>eSafety  Car  Heating 

AND 

Lighting  Company 


160  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 


CAR  LIGHTING  by  the  Pintsch  System 

CAR  HEATING  by  Steam  Jacket  System  of 
hot  water  circulation.  Re- 
turn and  direct  steam  systems 


AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COUPLERS 

Patte,  Underwood  &  Daboll  Co. 

Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars 

\\     II    I'    I.    E    S    A    1.    K        A   N    [I        RETAIL 

14,?  Liberty  St.     8i  New  St.     io8  West  St. 

1.1.  374:t  CcirtUndt NliW   YORK 

Smoke  Liberty  Central  Mixture,  J' ,  ozs.,  2Sc. 
Patte  Special.  10  for  ISc. 


OUR   SPECIALTY  IS 
SUBURBAN   HOMES 
AND   HOME   SITES  — 
WRI'E    FOR    OUR 
CIRCULAR 


—  WATCH  OUR    BULLETIN  IN  THIS  SPACE- 

23elvjiit  iS:   (Co, 

REAL    ESTATE 

MAIN  OFFICE,  229   BROAD  ST.       9>      ELIZABETH,    N-   J 

Branch  Offices'in  EvtRV  Part  of  Northern  Jersey 


WE   ARE  ALIVE 
AND  CAN   GIVE 
YOU   THE   BEST 
SERVICE 

MAKE    YOUR 

WANTS   KNOWN 


WHETHER   YOU    WANT   A    MANSION,  COTTAGE    HOME    OR   FARM    DROP   US   A   LINE   AND   SEE 
HOW    NEAR    WE    CAN    COME    TO    SUPPLYING    THAT    WANT— WE    HAVE    ITI, 


ELIZABETH -132  minutes  from  n.  y.'  beautiful  io  room  house-elegantly  furnished 

HARD    WOOD    TRIM— hot    WATER— ALL    CON VENIENC £S— TO    LET— CHEAP— ASK    ABOUT    IT. 

CRAWFORD— (45  MINUTES    TO    N.    Y.)    SEVERAL    BARGAINS    IN     RIGHT    LOCATION— GET    LIST- 
IT'S    FREE. 

PL  AINFIELO— (t     HOUR    FROM   N.  Y  )    HANDSOME    RESIDENCE     DIRT  CHEAP— OTHERS    AT    LOW 

PRICES— WRITC. 
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Use  Hontf  Products 


Richardson  ^  Boynton  Co.'s 


Celebrated 


HEATERS 


For  Steara.  Water 
or     Warm     Air 

Thousands  in  use.  giving  best  satisfaction.  Uni- 
versally known  as  the  best  goods  to  buy  for  their 
qualities  of  power,  durability  and  economy.  Sold 
everywhere.     Made  in  Dover.  \.  J. 

234-236  Water  St.,  New  York 

Factory.  Dofcer.  N.  J . 


The  Dfessel 
Railway  Lamp  Works 

3866-3S78  PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 
HEADLIGHTS 

SIGNAL  LAMPS  and 

Boulevard  and  LANTERNS 

btreet  Lamps 


Can  "Butf 


TOULTHY 

EVERYTHING  THEY  NEED  FROM  US 

••  =Gel  Our  Catalog"  =r: 

Cornell  Incubators 
Peep  O'Day  Brooders 

D  U  R  Y  E  E^ 

12  West  Broadway 

T.lepliunc.  jugt'ortlatult  NEW      YORK 


SAFETY 


Seamless,     Rubber- 
Covered  Wires  and  Cables 


are  particularly  adapted  for  railway  service,  where 
absolute  reliability  is  a  necessity  even  under  the 
most  trying  conditions.  ^  Used  by  prominent  rail- 
ways   throughout    the    United    States    and    Canada 


The  Safety  Insulated  Wire  ^  Cable  Co. 

114=116   LIBERTY   STREET     Jf    Jf    NEW   YORK 


Business   Founded    1795 


TuE'i.  H.  Frkklam>,   l'rvsidt.*nt 
Kd)ii-ni»  C.  Co.vvkkse. 

Oliainiian  of  iho  Ttonnl 
Warren  I*  (iRERN,  Vict'^Pn.'**, 
Jakki>  K.  Myers,  2nd  Vlci>-I*rfH. 
Jous  K.  CVKKOOL,  Sec'y.  A  Treaa. 


American  Bank  Note  Company 

86   TRINITY   PLACE.   NKW   YORK      TileplK.nc     .«2  Cortl.-mJi 

ENGRAVERS    AND     PRINTERS 

ALL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  RAILROAD  AND  STEAMSHIP  LINES  ,*  FOLDERS. 
MAPS.  TICKETS,  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  BOOKS  .*  PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DE- 
SCRIPTION FOR  MERCANTILE  AND  COMMERCIAL  PURPOSES.*  THE  "TRINITY 
PROCESS."  PERFECT  IN  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  SUBJECTS  OK  ANY  NUM- 
BER OF  COLORS  BY  THREE  PRINTINGS  ft  DESIGNS  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 
SUBMITTED   ^    ILLUSTRATIONS    MADE    BY    ALL    THE    MODERN    PROCESSES 

GEl)Kt;E   \V.    H.WVKIXS,  Jr.,   Manager  Typographical   Division 
JOSEPH  FLEMlN<"i.  Assistant  Manajfcr  Typographical  Division 
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qym^zZ^^  "RADIANT" 

^\f   ^^^ -^C^  TOWN  and  HOUSE 

ACETYLENE    QA5   GENERATORS 

THB  "ONLY  BEST"  WAY  OF  ILLUMINATION 

Consult  us  about  Lighting  your  Country  Homes  or  Stores  or  Factories. 
We  can  also  show  you   pleasure  and  profit   in  running  a  VILLAGE 

GAS    PLANT.'      Estimates  given. 
Whv  be  in  the  dark  when  it  is  so  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE,  SIMPLE, 

EASY   AND   CHEAP  to  have  always  *' on   tap"  THE  BEST 

OF  ALL  LIGHT  > 
n    refer  to  Homes,  Stores,  Factories,  Schools,  Hospitals  and  Towns 

equipped  with   our  plants.      Send  us  particulars  of  what  you  would 

like  or  call  at  our  offices. 

THE   20th    CENTURY    MFQ.    CO.,    19    Warren    Street    (Near   Broadway),    N.    Y.  City 


Coal  and  Iron  National  Bank 

Liberty  and  West  Streets,  New  York 


Most  Convenient  for  New  Jersey  Customers 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes  at  $3  per  annum 


'Train  Every  Hour  on  the  Hour" 


TO 


^  PHILADELPAIA  ^ 


VIA 


NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL 


161     BROADWAY: 

688   BROADWAY. 

723  SIXTH  AVENUE 


Hotel  Iroquois 


Corner  Second  Street 

and  Park  Avenue 

One  Block  from  Station 


Commercial 

Headquarters 


PLAINFELD,  N.  J. 

J.  W.  LEARY,  Proprietor 


^ 


C =  WHF.X  'BROKE"  CALL  ON  "UNXLE"  BEX 

Benjamin  Fox 

RELIABLE   PAWNBROKER  It.h 'll'.*''  ''"''•  "'" 


^    New   York 


Liberal  advances   on    Diamonds,  \S'atches.    Jewelry.    Furs, 
-■  Clothing.  Bric-a-Brac.  etc.     Legal  rates  only=^= 


HOTEL  HANOVER.p«."-lL?E,.tp. 

■*■    *   ^^       ■*      .■— »*-^  .».».»     .A  A      ■•     -^i^         »  -  -m.     ■m.j  (orpositc  Reading  Terminal) 

A  modern,  up-to-date  hotel  in  every  respect-    Running  Water  (Hot  and  Cold)  and  Speaking  Tube  in  each  room 
Two  Elevators  in  constant  service.     European  plan.    $i.oo  per  day  and  upward. 


CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 


WM.  C.  RICHARDSON  6  CO.,  Props. 
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Baldwin  Locomotive  WorKs 


Code  Address 
Baldwin"  PhiladelphU 


BROAD  and 

NARROW  GAUGE 
SINGLE 

EXPANSION 

and  COMPOUND 

Locomotives 


MINE.  FURNACE 
and  INDUSTRIAL 
LOCOMOTIVLS 
ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 
wilh  WESTING. 
HOUSE  MOTORS 
and  ELECTRIC 
TRUCK 


BURNHAN.  WILLIAMS  4  CO. 


by  the  T.otiisiana  Purchase  Exposition 


Philadelphia,  Pa.»  U.S.A. 


A  House 

LINED   WITH 

MINERAL 
WOOL 


't^ 


As  shown 
ill  these  sections,  is 
warm  in  winter,  cool  in 
summer,  and  is  thorough- 
ly   deafened.     The  Hning    is 
vermin  proof ;   neither  rats,  mice 
nor  insects   can    make    their   way 
through    or    live    in    it.     Hineral 
Wool   checks    the    spread  of  fire 
and  keeps  out  the  dampness. 


SAMPLE  AND  CIRCULAR  FREE 


Longitudinal  Section 


Cross  Section  Through  Floor 

U.  S.  Mineral  Wool  Co. 

141  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


Telephone,  843  John 

THE  ROCKLAND  LAKE       ^ 
TRAP  ROCK  CO.  ^ 

Trap  Rock  for  Macadamiring, 
Concreting  and  Ballast  -»    -» 

135  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


For  Over  60  Years 

^  Mrs.  Winslow's 

^  Soothing  Syrup 

^=^  has  been  used  for  over  SIXTY 
^  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  ol  Mothers 
^  for  their  CHILDREN  while  TEETH- 
ES ING,  with  perfect  success.  IT 
^  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS 
^  the  GUMS.  ALLAYS  all  pain, 
^=  CURES  WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the 
p=  best  remedy  lor  DIARRHtEA.  Sold 
P=  by  Druggists  in  every  narl  of  the 
^=  world.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  Mrs. 
p^=:  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  and  take 
^S  no  other  kind.    25  Cents  a  Bottle. 


AnOldandWell-tried  Remedy 


Atlantic 
City 

The  Resort  of  HEALTH, 
PLEASURE  and  FASHION 


Three  Hours 


f  rem 


New  York 


New  Jersey 
Central 


Lu.xurious   Equipmeni        *        »        F."l   Srrvirr 

Hookl.l  //I'/.A    •'"    .llipllinll-H 

Siailons:  I  C.  M  BURT 

FoolLibiriySlrecl   N    R.     Central     P»>i      A».i 
and  We>l22dSl.  I  Ne«    York 
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Wrought  Iron  Fence 
and   Entrance  Gates 


Wire  Fencing 
Ornamental  Iron  WorK 


Telephone, 
4:50  cortlandt 


MANUFACTIJTJERS    OF 

jjl!^|i-*      7  &9  Warrer^  St. 


NEW  YORK. 


Lawn  Furniture 
Tree  Guards,  etc. 


Tennis  Court 
Enclosures  a  Specialty 


THE  NEW  YORK 
TRANSFER  CO. 

DODD'S   EXPRESS 

Calls  for  and  Checks 

BAGGAGE 


FROM 


Residence  to  Destination 


Watch  the  "  LITTLE"  Time  Ball  drop. daily.  12  o'clock 
nooa.  Top  of  Tower,  Corllandl  a(  Washington  Sts.,  N.T- 

LITTLE'S   OPTICAL   CORNER 

74-76        CORTLANDT        STREET 

Two    blorks    from    .New     York    Statlun    of   ('.  R.  It.   of  K.   J. 


5)  ATLANTIC  CITY  ^ 

3  Hours  from  Ncw  York 

VIA 

NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL 


Amsterdam  Press 

3    PARK  PLACE.,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Artistic 

Booklets,  Folders, 

Catalogues,  Etc. 


Amsterdam   Advertising   Agency 

Ideas,  Designs,  Pl&ns  and 
&5tin^&tes  Furnished      -^ 

3  ParK  Place  ^  New  YorK 


Telephone  :  215  Cortlandt 


Established  1858 


THE    ROEBUCK 

Weather  Strip  and  Wire  Screen  Coi 

cM^nufacturers  of 

Wire  Screens  ^^srr 

Screening  Dwelling  Houses  a  Specialty 

172  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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TO    OBTAIN    DETAILED  INFORMATION  regarding  Real  Estate 

values  and  rentals  on 


line  of    New  Jersey  Central,   application    should  be 
Real  Estate  dealers  : — 


made    to  any  of   the    following 


BOUND    BROOK 
VAN  DOREN,  JOHN  C. 

BAYONNE 
ANNETT,  CHAS.  E..  29  W.  8th  St. 
COLVILLE,  H.  C,  718  Avenue  D.  and  33d  St. 
CRAFT  &  CO..  W.  8th  St.  and  Avenue  C. 
HALL-TIETENBERG  CO.,   901    Avenue  D. 
GRODBERG,  CHAS.,  454  Avenue  D. 
MURRAY   &   RYAN,   229  Avenue   D. 

CRANFORD 

BRADLEY,  L.,  13  Union  .\ve. 

CRANFORD    REALTY    CO.,    Chronicle    Building. 
MANOR  REALTY  CO.,  Chronicle  Building. 
SEWARD,   CLARENCE,    19  Eastman   St. 

DUNELLEN 
DAY,  G.  W. 
PIERCE.  ROBERT  L. 
RUNYON,  EUGENE,  North  Ave. 

ELIZABETH 
BELVIN  &  CO..  229  Broad  Street. 
CLARKE,  THOM.\S  B.,  86  Broad  St. 
MULFORD,  A.  D.  &  SON,  233  Broad  St. 
NEW  JERSEY  LAND  &  INVESTMENT  CO. 
OGDEN,  B.  M.  &  S.  R.,  203  Broad  St. 
O'DONNELL,   L.,  86  Broad  and   100  First  St. 
rERKI.NS,   WALTER  B..  Isham  Building. 
I'HARES,  ELWOOD  W..  56  Third  St. 
PATTERSON.   ROBERT  L.,  212  Broad  St. 
WELCH  &  MILLER,  106  East  Jersey  St. 

EL  MORA 

EL  MORA  LAND  CO.,  El  Mora,  N.  J. 


MORSE,  F.  W. 


GARWOOD 

Centre  Ave. 


GREENVILLE 
BYRON.    WM.   D..    338    Ocean   Ave. 
HUDSON  REAL  ESTATE  CO..  Ocean  Ave. 
MORRELL.   JNO.,    116  Danforth  Ave. 
VREELAND,   S.   \'.   H..  297-301    Ocean  Ave. 

KENILWORTH 
KENILWORTH   REALTY  CORPORATION. 

NEWARK 
BERRY,  JOHN  J.,  810  Broad  St. 
BOND   &   CO..    E.   E.,   791    Broad   St. 
BLASBERG  &  ZUGLER,  800   Broad  St. 


BRENIGAN,  GEORGE  W.,  7579  Broad  St. 
CROSS  &  CO.,  GEO.,  757-759  Broad  St. 
HARRIS.  WM.  T.,  &  CO.,  757-759  Broad  St. 
KAY,    ROBERT.    740   Broad   St. 
McCURDY.  J.  C,  &  CO.,  800  Broad  St. 
SCHLESINGER,    L.,    Union    Building,   Clinton    at 

Broad  St. 
TEELING,  JAS.   J.,   787   Broad   St. 
WENZEL  &  LIBERT,  800  Broad  St. 

PERTH    AMBOY 
BISHOP  COMPANY.  THE,  Ss'A    Smith  St. 
PRATT-BROWN    CO..  81    Smith   St. 
V.ML,    S.   J.,    loi    Smith   St. 

PLAINFIELD 
ABBOTT,  W.  S..   163  North  Avenue. 
BACON,  F.  M.,  209  North  Ave. 
BROWN,  GEORGE  F.,  94  Somerset  St. 
D.AVISON,  WM.,  opposite  Nctherwood  Station. 
DUGAN,  D.  F.,  511   East  7th  St. 
FRENCH,  E.  M.,  171  North  Av.&  141  Bway,  N.Y. 
GANO,  MANNING  F.,  221   Park  Ave. 
HAND,  C.  H.,  319  Watchung  Ave. 
JEFFERY,  WM.,   136   Park  Ave. 
LIEFKE  &  LAING,   146  Park  Avenue. 
LA  RUE,   IRA  L..   109  Park  Ave. 
LYMAN,  CHAS.   H.,   207   North  Ave. 
McDON.\LD,  J.  F.,  149  North  Av.;  Smalley  Bldg. 
MULFORD,  AR.MSTRONG,   169  North  Avenue. 
NELSON,  EDWARD  E.,   ist  Nat.  Bank  Building. 
T.XPSCOTT  &  BRO.,  H.  B..  BalKock  Building. 
THICKSTUN,  WM.  D.,   197  North  Avenue. 
TERHUNE,  WM   S.,  &  SON,  211   North  Ave. 
UPDIKE.  D.  FOSTER,  211  North  .\vcnue. 
VAIL,  JOSEPH  T.,  177-179  North  Avenue. 
WOODRUFF,  W.  A..   103  West  Front  St. 

PORT  READING  CROSSING 
DEMAREST,  IRVING  M. 

ROSELLE 
BENSON  &   SANBORN.   Chestnut   Street. 
ROSELLE    LAND    I.MPRONEMENT   CO. 

SCWARCN 
SEWAREN  IMP.  CO.,  M.   Irving  Dcmarcst,  Agt. 

SOMCRVILLE 
ENK,   JNO. 
.MESSLER,   D.    N. 
NOL.W  &  SWINTI>\.  1..  West  Main  S- 

WESTFIELD 
ABRAMS.  IIERB1;RT  L. 


For  Suburban,  Country  orlFarm  properly,  anywhere  In  NEW  JERSEY,  write  to 

NEW  JERSEY    LAND    AND    INVESTMENT    COMPANY. 

ELIZABETH.   N.  J. 
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Telephone  ^i^  Telegraph 

^  WIRE  t> 

STEEL  SIGNAL  WIRE 

Wire  Rope,  Wire  Strand  Bond  and 
Tie  Wires 


WE  GUARANTEE  proZts 
BEST  QUALITY 


TO  BE 
OF  THE 


The  National  Wire  Corporation 

114  Liberty  Street 


NEW    YORK 


^IS&%NGER 


The  Largest  and 
Best  £.quipped 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


"Best  Quality  Goods  Only 

Everything  necessary  for  Kitchen,  Laundry, 
Dining  Room,  Library.  Pantry,  Hall.  Bath  and 
Stable,  Cutlery,  Cooking  Utensils,  Crockery, 
China  and  Glass,  Fire  Sets,  Andirons  and 
Fenders,  House-cleaning  Articles. 

Eddy  Refrigerators 

Our  Standard  for  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


The    "Premier" 

Glass-Lined    Refrigerator,    perfection    of 
cleanliness  and  economy 

Orders    by    m.iil    reneive    proiniit  ^nd   c.ireful  attention 

130  and  132  West  42d  Street,  and 
135    West    Forty-first    Street,    New   York 


UNITED  STATES  EXPRESS  COMPANY 


Forwarders 
to  all 
parts  of 
the  'ivorld 


MONEY 
ORDERS 
SOLD, 
PAYABLE 
EVERY- 
WHERE 


Money  by 
Telegraph 


The  United 

States 

Express 

Company's 

Exclusive 

Fast  Express 

Trains 

Afford 

Superior 

Facilities 


UNSURPASSED   SERVICE    TO   SUBURBAN   POINTS 
GENERAL    OFFICES:     47-49    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK     QTY 


AMaTERDAM    FRESS,    N.   V, 


=x^    THE  Cr 


Suburbanite 


y4  MONTHLT  MAGAZINE  FOR  THOSE 
WHO  ARE  AND  THOSE  WHO  OUGHT  TO 
BE    INTERESTED    IN    SUBURBAN    HOMES 

Published  by  Passenger  'Department^  Central 

Railroad  of  New  Jersey 


Vol.  III. 


JANUARY,    1906 


No.  10 
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Business  Opportunities  in  the  Suburbs 

By  JOHN  D.  WILSON 


XE  phase  of  suburban  life 
that  writers  on  this  topic 
have  persistently  o  v  e  r  - 
looked  is  the  opportunity 
that  the  small  town  offers 
for  the  establishment  of  a 
profitable  business  upon  a 
very  modest  investment  of 
capital.  The  man  with  only  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  at  his  command  cannot  hope 
to  compete  with  the  great  stores  of  the 
metropolis,  many  of  which  will  spend  on 
a  single  advertisement  in  the  .Sunday- 
papers  more  money  than  the  suburban 
tradesman  has  invested  in  his  entire  es- 
tablishment. But  with  a  sum  of  money 
that  would  scarcely  suffice  to  pay  the  rent 
of  a  city  store,  it  is  possible  to  secure  a 
central  location  in  a  suburban  town  and 
to  purchase  a  stock  of  goods  as  well,  and 
if  the  goods  are  selected  with  intelligence 
and  the  prices  charged  are  reasonable  it 
will  be  found  that  the  suburban  store  will 
secure  a  goodly  portion  of  the  local  pa- 
tronage. This  has  been  the  experience  of 
scores  of  merchants  now  firmly  establish- 
ed in  the  suburbs,  many  of  whom  em- 
braceil  the  suburban  idea  only  after  learn- 
ing in  the  bitter  school  of  experience  that 
the  man  of  limited  means  cannot  success- 
fully compete  with  the  great  mercantile 
establishments  of  the  metropolis  in  the 
field  which  they  have  made  their  own. 
Xew  York,  the  ^lecca  of  the  capitalist, 
offers  few  opportunities  to  the  man  of 
limited  means.  He  must  seek  them  in 
other  and  more  restricted  fields  where 
tile  small  amount  of  money  he  is  able  to 
invest  will  enable  him  to  be  a  leader  in 
his  line.    It  is  more  profitable,  more  com- 


forting to  one's  self  esteem,  more  satis- 
factory in  every  way  to  be  the  largest 
merchant  in  a  small  community  than  to 
be  ilie  proprietor  of  a  little,  out-of-the- 
way  store  in  a  big  city. 

What  location,  what  line  of  business, 
offers  the  best  opportunities  for  the  su- 
urban  tradesman  is  a  question  that  can- 
not be  answered  off  hand.  Much  depends 
u])on  the  amount  of  capital  one  has  to  in- 
vest and  on  his  business  knowledge.  For 
one  of  very  limited  capital  the  small  sub- 
uri)aii  town  of  from  3.000  to  5,000  in- 
habitants is  probably  best.  Rent  will  be 
lower  and  it  will  bo  easier  to  get  in  touch 
and  keep  in  touch  with  one's  customers 
than  if  a  start  is  made  in  a  larger  town. 

One  point  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
namely,  that  trade  conditions  in  a  subur- 
ban town  differ  ra<lically  from  conditions 
that  exist  in  country  communities.  In 
a  rural  district  a  poiiulatimi  of  from 
4,000  to  5,000  persons,  which  is  the 
e(|uiva!ent  of  1,000  families,  will  not  pa- 
tronize the  village  store  to  anything  like 
the  extent  that  the  same  number  of  fam- 
ilies in  a  suburban  town  will  patronize 
the  local  establishment.  Farmers  are 
producers  of  many  nf  the  things  their 
liousehnlds  re|uire.  but  the  sul)urbanite 
is  in  everything,  excejit  in  point  of  resi- 
dence, identical  with  the  city  dweller, 
who  deiiends  on  stores  for  almost  every- 
thing that  he  and  his  family  require. 
Moreover  whereas  in  rural  districts  the 
distance  that  often  separates  the  farm- 
house from  the  store  tends  to  diminish 
the  number  of  visits  paid  to  the  countrv 
store,  in  the  suburbs  no  such  unfavorable 
condition    exists,   the   whole   community 
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living  within  a  comparatively  restricted 
area,  bringing  the  local  store  within  easy 
distance  of  the  most  remote  residence. 

This  one  fact — being  within  easy  dis- 
tance— is  the  main  reason  why  the  sub- 
urban store  can  successfully  compete 
with  the  great  city  establishments,  which, 
were  they  equally  accessible,  would  cap- 
ture all  the  trade  by  reason  of  the  greater 
variety  of  goods  offered.  Even  with  the 
factor  of  distance  mitigating  against 
them  the  city  stores  are  able  to  control 
the  suburban  trade  in  certain  lines,  and 
this  is  a  matter  that  the  merchant  con- 
templating the  establishment  of  a  sub- 
urban store  should  study,  so  as  not  to 
embark  in  a  business  in  which  the  com- 
petition of  the  metropolitan  emporium 
will  prove  dangerous.  Women  will  not 
purchase  silks  or  expensive  dress  goods 
in  a  small  suburban  store,  for  instance, 
when  they  know  they  can  run  in  to  the 
city  in  halt  an  hour  and  select  the  goods 
they  require  from  any  one  of  the  many 
large  establishments  that  are  within  easy 
reach  of  the  Twenty-third  street  ferry. 
On  the  other  hand  plain  cotton  goods, 
calicos,  ribbons,  braids,  notions  and  the 
thousand  and  one  little  things  that  wo- 
men require  nearly  every  day  they  will 
buy  at  the  local  store  because  if  they 
intend  to  spend  but  a  dollar  or  two  the 
cost  of  carfare  would  more  than  off- 
set any  possible  saving'  that  they  might 
make  by  purchasing  in  the  city.  The 
suburban  merchant  should  therefore  not 
attempt  to  carry  a  stock  of  expensive 
goods,  but  rather  the  cheaper  standard 
goods  that  are  always  in  demand  and  sell 
for  about  the  same  price  everywhere. 

A  day  spent  in  visiting  half  a  dozen 
New  Jersey  towns  within  an  hour's  ride 
or  less  from  New  York  will  give  one  a 
good  idea  of  how  promising  a  field  for 
the  merchant  of  limited  means  lies  just 
across  the  North  River.  Here  one  will 
find  prosperous  businesses  built  up  in  a 
few  years  on  an  investment  that  seems 
ridiculously  small  judged  by  New.  York 
standards.  Groceries,  butcher  shops, 
fruit  stores,  pharmacies,  dry  goods 
stores,  etc.,  have  taken  root  and  thrived 
in  the  suburban  town  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  suburbs  is  continu- 
ally creating  new  openings  for  the 
man  with  sufficient  foresia^ht  and  en- 
terprise to  take  advantage  of  them.  \Miat 


is  true  of  the  lines  of  trade  already  men- 
tioned is  equally  true  of  such  vocations 
as  dressmaking,  millinery,  tailoring, 
plumbing,  and  other  industries,  while  the 
painter  and  carpenter  will  find  in  the 
suburban  town  where  frame  houses  pre- 
dominate a  better  field  than  in  the  city  of 
brick  and  stone. 

I  recall  the  case  of  a  druggist 
who  for  several  years  tried  to  build  up 
a  business  on  the  West  Side,  only  to  find 
that  his  profits  were  eaten  up  by  the  ex- 
orbitant rent  he  was  obliged  to  pay. 
Something  over  a  year  ago  he  removed 
his  establishment  to  a  New  Jersey  sub- 
urban town  where  he  leased  an  attrac- 
tive store  for  a  fraction  of  the  rent  that 
his  New  York  establishment  had  cost  and 
has  built  up  a  nice  business  that  is  es- 
pecially profitable  in  what  used  to  be  his 
dull  season  —  the  summertime  —  since 
thousands  of  the  army  of  people  that  flee 
from  the  metropolis  in  July  and  August 
pass  the  vacation  season  at  the  New  Jer- 
sey summer  resorts,  in  one  of  which  the 
druggist  referred  to  is  now  located. 

The  merchant  desiring  to  establish  a 
business  in  the  suburbs,  however,  need 
not  confine  himself  to  summer  resorts. 
His  best  customers  will  be  the  permanent 
residents  of  the  town,  and  even  in  a  small 
town  he  will  find  his  field  certainly  as 
wide  as  it  would  be  were  he  located  in 
any  of  the  residential  sections  of  New 
York.  It  is  only  on  the  great  through- 
fares — Broadway,  Fifth  Avenue,  Four- 
teenth street,  Twent\-third  street.  Sixth 
avenue  and  one  or  two  other  streets  that 
buyers  fiock  from  all  parts  of  the  city  and 
on  these  streets  rents  are  too  high  for  the 
borhood  store  depends  for  its  business  on 
the  people  who  live  within  a  radius  of 
merchant  of  moderate  means.  The  neigh- 
half  a  dozen  blocks,  and,  except  in  the 
crowded  tenement  quarters  of  the  town, 
the  number  of  such  persons  will  seldom 
exceed  the  population  of  the  average 
suburban  town.  The  merchant  who  lo- 
cates in  such  a  town  will  therefore  have 
as  wide  a  field  as  he  would  have  in  a 
residential  section  of  New  York  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  infinitely  smaller 
rents. 

Not  only  for  the  home-seeker,  but  for 
those  in  search  of  the  wherewithal  to 
support  a  home.  New  Jersey  is  rich  in 
latent  opportunities. 
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Week-End  Vacations 


By  WILSON  BRANT 


I'  is  the  reproach  of  the 
American  that  he  is  so 
busy  making  money  that 
he  never  finds  time  to  take 
a  clay  off  imtil  nervous 
prostration  compels  him 
to  relinquish  business  alto- 
gether. "We  spoil  every- 
thing- liy  hurry,"  says  one  critic  of  the 
national  failing;  "we  are  wearing  our- 
selves out  as  a  nation  by  our  hurry  and 
intensity — too  eager  to  get  a  living  to  be 
willing  to  stop  to  live."  This  would  seem 
to  be  a  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  pol- 
icy. Every  manufacturer  knows  that  it 
is  cheaper  to  kee[)  his  machinery  in  re- 
])air  than  to  wait  until  constant  wear 
renders  it  unfit  for  further  use.  Win- 
should  not  the  business  man  have  for  his 
own  body  and  brain  the  same  considera- 
tion that  he  has  for  an  inanimate  ma- 
chine? Why  wait  until  overwork  and 
worry  render  one  useless  when  a  break- 
down may  be  avoided  by  little  intervals 
of  rest  judiciously  distributed  throughout 
the  year? 

The  English  take  a  saner  view  of  this 
matter  than  we  do.  They  believe  in  tiie 
week-end  vacation.     The  busv  English- 


man may  not  find  the  time  to  spend  a 
week  or  two  away  from  business  in  the 
summertime,  but  every  Saturday  after- 
noon he  runs  off  into  the  country  and  is 
free  from  business  cares  until  Monday. 
Of  the  158  hours  that  constitute  the  week 
he  spends  at  least  36  in  resting,  in  recu- 
perating, in  laying  up  a  store  of  bodily 
and  mental  strength  for  the  week  to 
come.  Multiplied  by  52,  the  number  of 
weeks  in  a  year,  the  36  hours  spent  in 
week-end  vacations  gives  a  total  of  1,872 
hours  of  rest  obtained  in  a  single  twelve- 
month, the  equivalent  of  78  days,  or  more 
than  two  months,  and  this  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  business  day.  The  result 
of  this  practice  is  that  the  English  jjcojile 
are  comparatively  imnunic  to  many  of  the 
nervous  disorders  that  afflict  .\mericans. 
Without  intervals  of  rest — not  merely 
sleep,  but  the  rela.xation  that  comes  from 
a  complete  change  of  scene — no  man, 
however  strong,  can  long  withstand  tlie 
strain  of  modern  business  life.  Rest  is 
as  necessary  to  the  exhausted  brain  as  it 
is  to  the  tired  body,  but  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  for  often  when  the  body 
has  ceased  to  labor  the  mind  is  still  ac- 
tive,   reviewing  the   work   accomplished 
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charming  places  where  the  week-end  va- 
cation may  be  spent  comfortably  and  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  Foremost  among  win- 
ter resorts  stands  Lakewood,  less  than 
two  hours  distant  from  New  York.  Five 
trains  leave  New  York  for  Lakewood 
every  Saturday  afternoon  over  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the  first  of 
which  will  place  the  traveler  in  the  pic- 
turesque little  village  among  the  pines  in 
time  for  a  drive  before  dinner.  Of  hotels 
and  boarding  houses  there  are  fully  tw(^ 
score  in  Lakewood,  the  rates  for  rooni 
and  board  ranging  from  $2  per  day  up- 
wards. 

Golf,  which  a  writer  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  defines  as  "a  game  that  be- 
gins with  a  golf  ball  and  ends  with  high- 
iDall."  is  a  favorite  amusement,  and  is 
played  here  long  after  the  links  less  fa- 
vored by  nature  are  snow-bound,  for  the 
climate  of  Lakewood  is  tempered  by  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  the  town  itself  is  pro- 
tected from  cold  winds  by  a  forest  of 
fragrant  pines.  Pony  polo  is  another 
popular  outdoor  sport,  the  games  being 


cathedral  Drive, 
Lakewood 

during  the  day.  planning  the  tasks  to  be 
undertaken  to-morrow,  peering  into  the 
future,  wondering  and  worrying,  until 
sleep,  if  it  comes  at  all.  brings  only  a 
brief  respite  before  the  dawn  of  another 
day  begins.  Long  vacations  are  not 
necessary,  except  to  one  who  is  already 
on  the  verge  of  collapse,  but  brief  inter- 
vals of  absolute  rest  are  necessary  if  one 
wishes  to  preserve  his  mental  and  bodily 
strength  at  the  maximum  of  efficiency. 
The  wisdom  of  the  ages  crystalized  in 
proverbial  form  declares  that  an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  and 
that  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy.  For  the  busy  man  who  feels  that 
he  cannot  afiford  to  spend  a  month  or  two 
awav  from  his  business  at  one  time  the 
week-end  vacation  seems  to  be  a  happy 
solution  of  the  problem:  How  to  Keep 
Healthy  in  Harness. 

The  New  Yorker  is  especially  fortu- 
nate in  having  close  at  hand  a  hundred 


A   Bit  of   Lake  Carasalio 
Lakewood 
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played  on  tlic  magnificent  grounds  of 
"(ieorgian  Court,"  the  private  estate  of 
Mr.  George  Gould.  This  estate  is  open  to 
the  public  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit, 
the  Italian  garden  that  adorns  the 
grounds  being  considered  one  of  the  fin- 
est examples  of  formal  landscape  gar- 
dening to  be  found  in  this  country.  The 
beautiful  driveway  and  footpath  that  en- 
circle Lake  Carasaljo  are  favorite  resorts 
of  the  visitor  to  Lakewood,  while  sports- 
men find  the  new  speedway  an  admirable 
place  for  testing  the  qualities  of  their 
iiorses.  The  business  man  who  runs 
down  to  Lakewood  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon can  spend  Saturday  night  anil  all  of 
Sunday  among  the  pines  and  be  back 
home  shortly  after  ten  o'clock  Sunday 
night;  or  he  may  spend  two  nights  at 
Lakewood  and  take  the  7:38  or  8:13 
train  Monday  morning,  either  of  which 
will  enable  him  to  reach  his  office  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock. 

Vying  with  Lakewood  as  a  popular 
winter  resort  is  .\tlantic  City,  which  may 
be  reached  from  New  York  in  three 
hours.     Unlike  Lakewood,  which  lies  in 


the  pine  forest  ten  miles  distant  from  the 
ocean,  Atlantic  City  fronts  the  sea;  but 
like  Lakewood,  its  climate  is  moderated 
by  the  tempering  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  Atlantic  City  first  came  into 
notice  as  a  summer  resort  and  rapidlv 
distanced  all  competitors,  but  in  more  re- 
cent years  it  has  become  almost  as  widel\ 
known  as  a  winter  resort  and  the  leading 
hotels  now  remain  open  the  year  round. 
In  all  there  are  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  hotels  at  Atlantic  City,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  which  cater  to  people  of  mod- 
erate means.  The  famous  boardwalk, 
which  extends  along  the  water  front  for 
a  distance  of  five  miles,  is  the  popular 
promenade  in  winter  as  well  as  in  sum- 
mer and  many  of  the  amusement  places 
find  it  profitable  now  to  remain  open  the 
year  round,  owing  to  the  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  people  who  visit  .\t- 
lantic  City  in  midwinter.  Sea  bathing, 
the  great  summer  diversion,  is,  of  course, 
impracticable  at  the  present  season,  but 
a  salt  water  bath  in  a  swimming  pool 
where  the  water  is  kept  at  a  comfortable 
temperature  by  artificial   means   may  be 
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enjoyed  at  any  of  tlie  numerous  bathing 
establishments  that  line  the  beach.  The 
beach  itself  is  so  firm  that  bic\cles,  auto- 
mobiles and  carriages  may  be  driven  over 
it  with  almost  as  much  ease  as  over  a  fine 
macadam  road. 

Red  Bank,  New  Jersex',  while  a  resi- 
dential town  rather  than  a  "resort."  is 
not  without  attraction  for  the  casual  visi- 
tor. It  is  famous  for  its  winter  sports, 
the  ice-yacht  contests  oi,  the  frozen  sur- 
face of  the  Shrewsbury  River,  attracting 
many  people  to  Red  Rank  during  the 
winter  season. 

For  sportsmen  Toms  River  and  Barne- 
gat  Bay  will  prove  agreeable  places  at 
which  to  spend  a  week's-end  outing.  The 
former  is  75  miles  distant  from  New 
York,  the  latter  89  miles.    The  old-fash- 


ioned town  of  Toms  River  is  one  of  the 
earliest  settlements  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Both  here  and  at  Barnegat  Bay 
excellent  sport  with  rod  and  gun  mav  be 
had. 

The  places  named  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  charming  spots  adjacent  to  New 
York,  where  one  ma\'  find  rest  and  recre- 
ation after  a  hard  weeks  work.  To  get 
away  from  New  York,  even  for  a  single 
day,  to  leave  behind  him  all  thought  of 
business  cares,  to  breathe  the  salt  air  of 
the  sea  or  to  inhale  the  balmy  fragrance 
of  the  pines,  means  much  to  the  man 
whose  week  days  are  passed  in  the  wear- 
ing task  of  money-getting.  Summer  and 
vacation  time  are  a  long  way  off,  but  even 
the  busiest  of  us  can  once  in  a  while  find 
time  for  a  week-end  vacation. 


Ice   Yachting  at 
R<sd  Bank 
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Increased  Cost  of  Living  in  New  York 

By  OLIVER  B.  WISE 


HE  publication  by  the  Uu- 
reau  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  of  a  pamphlet  on 
the  cost  of  living  in  New 
York  and  other  cities  has 
furnished  the  press  of  the 
country  with  an  interest- 
ing topic  for  discussion. 
and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  would 
seem  to  show  that  however  attractive 
New  York  City  may  be  as  a  money-mak- 
ing field,  it  occupies  the  unenviable  posi- 
tion of  being  the  most  expensive  city  in 
the  country  in  which  to  live  decently.  I 
use  the  word  "decently"  advisedly,  be- 
cause the  published  figures  show  that  if 
one  is  content  to  dwell  in  a  tenement 
house  and  to  live  on  chuck  steak,  salt 
pork,  beans  and  the  inferior  forms  of 
food,  he  may  live  in  New  York  more 
cheaply  than  elsewhere.  In  other  words, 
the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life  in  New 
York  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
lowest  and  the  highest.  The  best  of 
everything  comes  to  the  New  York  mar- 
ket— and  the  worst.  One  may  bu\-  milk 
in  New  York,  for  instance,  as  low  as  five 
cents  a  quart,  but  if  good  milk  is  de- 
sired, the  price  is  eight  cents.  i\Iilk  of 
the  same  quality  that  is  sold  in  New  York 
for  eight  cents  can  be  had  in  the  smaller 
cities  for  six  cents  a  quart.  So  with  the 
other  articles  of  diet.  If  one  is  satisfied 
with  the  inferior  cuts  of  meat,  with  eggs 
of  uncertain  age,  with  the  poorest  grades 
of  tea  and  coftee.  he  may  obtain  all  tliese 
things  in  New  York  cheaper  than  else- 
where ;  but  if  he  desires  good  meats, 
fresh  eggs  and  a  fair  quality  of  tea,  cof- 
fee and  the  other  articles  that  constitute 
the  daily  bill  of  fare  of  the  average  fami- 
ly, he  will  be  obliged  to  pay  for  them  in 
New  York  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent,  more  than  in  the  smaller  cities  of 
the  country. 

If  New  York  City  were  populated  bv 
two  classes  only,  the  very  poor  and  the; 
very  rich,  no  fault  might  be  found  with 
this  condition,  but,  as  Mr.  Albert  Britt 
points  out  in  an  article  recently  published 
in  Public  Opinion,  the  problem  of  living 
in  New  York  Citv  is  becoming  more  and 


mure  diflicult  for  that  large  porli(jn  of  the 
population  that  is  embraced  in  the  term 
"people  of  moderate  means."  The  man 
of  moderate  means  is  usually  a  man  of 
education  and  refinement.  He  cannot 
live  in  a  tenement  nor  subsist  upon  the 
fare  that  would  be  palatable  to  one  who 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  anything 
better.  In  his  hunsehold,  in  his  office,  in 
his  dress  he  must  preserve  a  certain 
standard,  the  cost  of  maintaining  which, 
in  proportion  to  his  income,  is  infinitely 
greater  than  the  expense  incurred  by  the 
laboring  man  in  maintaining  the  stand- 
ard required  of  him.  In  other  words, 
conditions  in  New  York  City  have 
reached  a  point  where  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  man  earning  forty  a  week  to 
make  both  ends  meet  than  for  the  man 
who  earns  but  fourteen.  Of  the  latter 
society  demands  nothing  except  that  he 
shall  be  a  law-abiding  citizen,  while  the 
former  is  subjected  to  a  host  of  ex- 
penses which,  while  not  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  the  support  of  life,  are  neces- 
sary to  make  the  life  he  is  accustomed  to 
lead  supportable. 

In  the  article  above  referred  to.  Mr. 
Britt  draws  an  interesting  comparison 
between  the  cost  of  living  in  New  York 
City  and  the  cost  of  living  in  a  repre- 
sentative town  of  the  Middle  West— 
Dubuque,  Iowa.  In  the  paragraphs 
quoted  below.  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  substituting  the  word  "suburbs"  for 
Dubuque,  because  what  is  said  of  the 
Western  town  is  equally  applicalile  to 
many  suburban  towns  within  a  radius 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  New  York, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  man 
who  earns  his  living  in  New  York  City 
is  not  helped  by  being  told  that  he  could 
live  more  cheaply  in  Dubuque  or  some 
other  distant  city.  What  he  wants  to 
know  is  how  he  can  reduce  his  living 
expenses  witlmut  abandoning  the  field 
in  which  liis  lot  is  cast  and  where  the 
opportunities  for  money-making  are  un- 
deniably greater  tiian  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Britt  describes  the  man  of  mod- 
crate  means — the  clerk,  .salesman,  voung 
professional   man,  or  small   independent 
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Suburban  Homes  in 
New  Jersey 


business  man,  as  a  person  fairly  well 
educated  as  a  rule,  perhaps  even  college- 
bred,  or  at  least  a  high-school  product. 
"He  has  social  aspirations  of  a  fairly 
progressive  kind.  He  is  thrown  in  daily 
contact  with  people  who  live  a  little 
better  than  he  does.  He  has  high  hopes 
for  his  children,  if  not  for  himself,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  is  unwilling 
that  his  wife  should  be  brought  down 
to  a  cheap-food  level  and  all  that  that 
implies.  While  not  necessarily  prodi- 
gal or  wasteful  in  the  matter  of  food, 
he  has  a  distinct  preference  for  porter- 
house as  against  chuck  steak,  and  strict- 
ly fresh  eggs  rank  materially  higher  in 
his  esteem  than  the  cold-storage  product 
of  the  summer  before  last.  In  other 
words,  while  he  may  not  buy  the  best 
food  in  the  market,  he  will  naturally 
tend  toward  the  upper  end  of  the  scale 
of  quality  rather  than  the  lower.  And 
we  have  seen  that  the  higher  in  thi.s 
scale  we  ascend  the  greater  the  cost  of 
living  in  New  York,  as  compared  with 
a   representative   suburban  town. 

Of  house  rent  the  same  story  may 
be  told.  Flats  can  be  rented  in  New 
York  for  $153  month,  but  no  one  occu- 


pies them  from  choice,  vmless  he  has 
never  been  taught  or  trained  to  want 
anything  better.  The  average  for  a 
five  or  si.x-room  flat  in  a  fairly  presenta- 
ble neighborhood  in  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan  is  nearer  $30  than  $13.  Even 
this  is  likely  to  be  on  the  fourth  nr  fifth 
floor  of  an  elevatorless  building,  with 
only  two  rooms  which  receive  direct  out- 
door light.  The  average  flat  parlor  is 
not  more  than  ten  feet  square,  and  the 
bedrooms  leave  no  free  space  at  all  worth 
mentioning  after  the  introduction  of  a 
bed,  a  washstand,  a  dresser  and  a  chair 
or  two.  If  he  prefers  that  his  wife  shall 
be  carried  "home"  in  an  elevator  per- 
sonally conducted  by  an  elevator  boy 
with  brass  buttons  on  his  uniform,  the 
least  he  must  expect  to  pay  is  $60  a 
month,  with  surprisingly  poor  service  at 
that. 

"How  does  his  brother  in  the  suburbs 
fare  ?  For  $20  a  month  he  is  master  of 
a  separate  house,  with  a  real  yard  around 
it,  and  even  a  flower  bed  and  a  tree  or 
two.  By  care  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
building  and  loan  association  he  can 
even  become  the  owner  of  the  house. 
To  buv  a  house  in  Manhattan  is  a  dream 
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that  only  the  successful  proletarian  can 
ever  see  realized.  Suppose  that  being 
newly  married  and  fearful  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  housekeeping,  he  tries 
boarding.  Fifteen  dollars  a  week  for 
board  for  two  people  and  a  room  large 
enough  to  carry  on  any  kind  of  an  ex- 
istence in  is  the  bottom  in  .Manhattan. 
For  that  price  in  the  suburbs  he  can  have 
the  best  the  town  affords  in  the  board- 
ing house  line. 

"But  these  things  only  touch  the  nec- 
essary expenses  of  daily  living.  Being 
a  fairly  well  educated,  ambitious  man. 
he  is  not  content  with  three  meals  a  day, 
a  place  to  sleep  and  enough  clothes  to 
appear  decently  in  public.  1  f  he  has 
children,  he  wants  them  educated  better 
than  himself.  Here  he  must  choose  be- 
tween the  public  schools,  grossly  over- 
crowded, with  80,000  children  on  part 
time,  and  a  private  school  with  a  scale  of 
tuition  far  out  of  his  reach.  I'iftecn  per 
cent,  of  the  children  of  New  York  City 
of  school  age  attend  private  schools. 
The  tuition  for  these  ranges  from  $75 
annually  in  the  lower  grades  to  $250  or 
more  for  the  higher.  And  this  is  for  day 
pupils.  For  boarding  pupils  this  charge 
should  at  least  be  trebled.  His  brothei 
in  the  suburbs  has  all  the  advantages  of  a 
thoroughly  adequate  public  school,  with 
room  and  teachers  for  all  the  pujiils  with- 


out a  cent  of  outlay  on  his  part  except  for 
books. 

"Tn  Xew  York  everything  tends  to  ex- 
travagance in  the  manner  of  living. 
Around  every  corner  lurks  some  induce- 
ment to  the  extraction  of  another  dollar 
from  a  pocketbook  already  sadly  depleted 
by  the  daily  demands  made  upon  it.  On 
every  side  are  so  many  indications  of 
good  living  that  he  must  be  a  strong 
man  who  resists  the  temptation  to  go 
with  the  crowd.  I  am  not  preaching  a 
sermon  or  drawing  a  moral.  The  me- 
tropolis still  lures  the  young  and  the  am- 
bitious as  well  as  the  experienced  and  the 
crafty,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  till  the 
end  of  time.  The  rewards  which  it  has 
to  offer  to  the  unusually  deserving  or 
artful  are  large,  and  will  probably  grow 
larger,  but  to  the  ordinary  member  of  the 
class  whicli  1  iiave  chosen  to  call  the  in- 
tellectual proletariat  (the  man  of  mod- 
erate means )  its  glittering  promises  are 
hollow  and  its  loud  pretensions  a  delusion 
and  a  snare." 

*  * 

Suburban  Growth  of  Boston 

Uoston's  population  in  1S90  was  4.16,507.  Its 
present  population  is  621,000,  an  increase  in 
fifteen  years  of  about  25  per  cent,  the  resi- 
dential limits  have  been  extended  far  beyond 
its  borders.  "Boston  bedrooms"  are  in  every 
direction  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles 
of  the  State  House. — Neiv  England  Magazine. 


A  Suburban  SchocI  tloutc ,  Xew  Jertcjr 
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The  same  ready  *"or  planting 


Utilizing  the  Suburban  Cellar 

How  Waste  Space  may  be  Turned  to  Profitable  Account  in  the  Winter  Time  by  Growing  Mushrocms  (or  One's 

Own  Table  or  tor  the  Market 

By  RICHARD  GRANVILLE 

Itiiistrations  from  official  publications  oj  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agricititure 


N  The  SuBURBAXiTEforDe- 
cember  I  suggested  cut- 
flower  growing  under 
glass  as  one  of  the  many 
industries  that  the  subur- 
ban dweller  might  profit- 
ably engage  in  without  ne- 
glecting his  regular  busi- 
ness. The  expense  of  a  green  house — 
although  this  can  be  held  down  to  a  very 
small  amount — may  have  seemed  to  some 
objectionable,  but  in  mushroom  culture 
no  such  objection  exists.  Mushrooms 
may  be  grown  in  a  cellar  in  beds  prepared 
in  shallow  boxes  that  any  man  can  make 
for  himself  out  of  a  few  old  boards.  The 
following  is  what  one  of  the  experts  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture says  regarding  mushroom  grow- 
ing : 

Mushrooms  are  easy  to  grow,  and  beginners 
are  often  as  successful  with  them  as  are  those 
having  an  extensive  experience.  .  .  .  Aside 
from  preparing  the  manure  and  making  up  the 
bed.  it  is  a  clean  crop  to  handle  and  occupies 
little  space,  and  so  far  as  the  general  routine 
attention  required  by  the  beds  and  the  gather- 
ing, sorting,  packing,  and  marketing  of  the 
mu.shrooms  are  concerned,  the  women  of  the 
household  can  do  the  work  as  well  as  the  men. 

A  cellar  is  an  excellent  place  in  which  to 
grow  mushrooms.  If  the  floor  is  free  from 
water  it  matters  not  whether  it  is  made  of 
cement  or  wood.  The  windows  and  doors 
should  be  closed  up  and  darkened.  .  .  .  To- 
tal darkness  is  not  imperative,  for  mushrooms 


grow  well  in  open  light  if  shaded  from  sun- 
shine. The  temperature  and  moisture  are 
more  apt  to  be  equable,  however,  in  dark 
places  than  in  open,  light  ones,  and  it  is  largely 
for  this  reason  that  mushroom  houses  are  kept 
dark. 

The  temperature  of  the  cellar  is  most 
important.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
when  the  cellar  is  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  between  50  and  60  degrees.  When 
the  mushroom  spawn  is  first  planted,  the 
temperattire  may  be  permitted  to  rise 
to  65  or  even  70  degrees  without  injuring 
the  crop,  but  as  soon  as  the  first  mush- 
rooms begin  to  appear,  it  should  never  be 
permitted  to  rise  higher  than  55  or  60  de- 
grees. Moisture  is  another  important 
factor.  Many  people  are  victims  of  the 
delusion  that  mushrooms  thrive  on  water. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  require  very 
little,  the  lightest  sprinkling  sufificing. 
and  this  only  when  the  beds  show  unmis- 
takable symptoms  of  drying  out.  It  is 
probable  that  more  damage  is  done  by 
too  much  watering  than  by  too  little.  The 
surface  of  the  beds  should  be  kept  moist. 
but  to  soak  them  with  water  is  to  invite 
disaster. 

Horse  manure  is  used  to  form  the  bed 
in  which  mushrooms  are  grown.  If 
mixed  with  straw,  as  stable  sweepings 
generally  are.  it  does  not  matter.  It  is  im  • 
portant,  however,  that  the  manure  shoult 
be  permitted  to  ferment  freely  before  bf 
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ing  used  for  the  beds.  Fermentation 
takes  place  naturally  in  fresh  manure 
that  has  been  thrown  into  a  heap.  If  at 
all  dry  it  shouUl  be  wetted  by  sprinkling 
with  water.  When  the  pile  begins  to 
steam  it  should  be  shaken  up  well  with  a 
pitchfork  and  then  trampled  down.  This 
moistening,  turning  and  trampling 
should  be  repeated  every  few  days  for 
about  a  fortnight  or  more,  until  the  heat 
occasioned  by  the  fermentation  has  been 
dissipated,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the 
mass  is  now  almost  odorless  and  may 
be  used  in  the  cellar  without  making  the 
whole  house  smell  like  a  stable.  In  gath- 
ering manure  for  mushrooiu  beds,  it  is 
not  essential  that  it  should  all  be  the  same 
age.  The  stable  sweepings  may  be  pre- 
served for  a  month  or  more,  until  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  has  been  collected,  though 
it  is  usually  possible  to  secure  all  one  re- 
quires at  one  time  from  some  nearby  liv- 
ery stable.  Some  growers  prefer  to  mix 
loam  with  the  manure.  If  this  is  done, 
the  loam  should  be  added  to  the  manure 
while  the  latter  is  fermenting,  and  should 
be  in  the  proportion  of  not  more  than  one 
part  loam  to  four  parts  manure. 

In  laying  out  the  beds  in  which  the 
spawn  is  to  be  planted,  the  manure  pre- 
pared as  above  described  may  be  spread 
directly  on  the  cellar  floor,  if  desired, 
in  which  case  it  should  be  laid  on  to  a 
depth  of  from  14  to  16  inches.  For  the 
suburban  cellar,  which  must  be  used  for 
other  things  besides  mushroom-growing, 
the  shelf-bed  is  recommended,  however. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
two  ways  of  constructing  such 
beds.  In  a  warm  cellar  the  open  beds 
built  in  tiers  may  be  used.  In  an  un- 
heated  cellar  it  is  best  to  confine  the  bed 
to  one  corner  of  the  cellar  floor,  fencing 


off  a  space  with  boards  and  closing  it  at 
the  top  with  a  hinged  cover,  over  which 
pieces  of  old  straw  matting  or  carpet 
should  be  tacked  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  bed  as  much  as  possible  from 
cold  draughts  of  air.  In  such  a  bed, 
built  directly  on  the  cellar  floor,  the  re- 
taining boards  should  form  with  the  cel- 
lar wall  a  box-like  space  three  feet  wide 
by  two  feet  deep,  and  may  be  as  long  as 
one  desires.  In  this  space  the  prepared 
manure  should  be  laid  to  a  depth  of  16 
inches  and  trampled  down  firmly.  The 
beds  laid  out  in  tiers  are  prepared  in  a 
similar  way,  the  principal  difference  be- 
ing that  in  a  warm  cellar  (and  the  open 
beds,  remember,  are  not  suitable  for  a 
cellar  that  is  not  heated)  the  manure 
need  not  be  laid  on  so  deep.  In  a  heated 
cellar  an  eight-inch  layer  of  manure  will 
be  found  suftncien't.and  this, as  in  the  case 
of  the  bed  made  on  the  floor,  should  be 
packed  down  firmly.  This  is  best  accom- 
plished in  tier  beds,  where  trampling  is 
out  of  the  question,  by  pounding  the  bed 
with  a  large  flat  stone  or  brick. 

^Mushrooms  are  raised  not  from  seed, 
cuttings  or  roots,  but  from  spawn.  This 
comes  in  two  forms,  the  English  or  brick 
spawn  and  the  French  or  flake  spawn. 
Roth  are  good,  provided  the  spawn  is 
fresh,  and,  as  the  novice  will  be  unable 
to  decide  this  point  himself,  it  is  well 
to  purchase  spawn  only  from  reliable 
dealers.  Bricks  of  English  spawn 
are  usually  about  eight  inches  long,  five 
inches  wide  and  two  inches  thick,  and 
weigh  about  a  pound  and  a  quarter  each. 
In  small  lots  good  brick  spawn  will  cost 
about  12  cents  a  pound.  Flake  spawn 
usually  comes  in  three-pound  boxes,  and 
is  more  expensive,  costing  from  35  to  40 
cents   a    pound.      Three   bricks,   or  one 


Mushroom  bed  in  cool  cellar 


bf.ll  in   warm  crliii 
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three-pound  box  of  flake  spawn,  will  be 
sufificient  to  plant  a  bed  two  feet  wide  by 
nine  feet  long.  For  planting,  the  brick 
or  flake  spawn  is  broken  in  pieces — about 
twelve  pieces  to  the  pound — and  these 
are  set  out  in  rows  with  an  interval  of 
nine  inches  between  each  piece  of  spawn 
and  a  space  of  one  foot  between  rows. 
Brick  spawn  should  be  planted  three 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and 
flake  spawn  not  quite  so  deep.  Before 
planting  the  temperature  of  the  bed 
should  be  taken  with  a  thermometer,  and 
if  as  much  as  loo  degrees  of  heat  is  indi- 
cated, planting  should  be  delayed  until 
the  manure  has  cooled  somewhat.  A 
temperature  of  90  degrees  is  about  right 
for  spawning.  After  planting  the  spawn, 
cover  the  surface  of  the  bed  with  a  light 
layer  of  straw  and  let  this  remain  for 
eight  or  nine  days,  then  remove  it  and 
give  the  bed  a  top  dressing  of  fine  loam 
laid  on  to  a  depth  of  two  inches  and 
press  it  down  firmly.  In  about  a  month 
after  planting,  mushrooms  should  begin 
to  appear  above  the  surface  of  the  bed, 
and  in  a  week  or  two  more  the  first  of 
them  will  be  ready  for  picking.  The 
average  yield  is  about  one  pound  ]3er 
square  foot,  though  sometimes  as  much 
as  two  pounds  per  square  foot  is  ob- 
tained. Probably  it  would  not  be  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  a  bed  two  feet  wide  by 
nme  feet  long  to  yield  a  crop  of  from 
20  to  25  pounds. 

For  the  suburbanite  who  raises  mush- 
rooms not  only  for  his  own  table,  but 
for  profit  as  well,  a  few  words  concern- 
ing the  picking,  packmg  and  marketing 
of  the  crop  may  not  be  amiss.  The  mush- 
rooms do  not  ripen  all  at  once,  hence  it 
is  necessary  to  go  over  the  beds  every 
day,  picking  the  larger  ones  and  leaving 


the  small  ones  to  be  gathered  when  they 
are  more  matured.  In  gathering  the 
crop,  the  mushroom  should  not  be  cut 
off  at  the  root,  but  caught  by  the  top 
and  twisted  gently,  when  it  will  come 
away  from  the  ground  quite  easily. 
Brush  the  earth  away  from  each  as  gath- 
ered and  place  the  mushrooms  in  a  shal- 
low tray  and  place  them  in  a  cool  place 
for  an  hour  or  two,  or  until  ready  to  mar- 
ket them. 

To  secure  the  best  prices,  only  the  best 
mushrooms  should  be  sent  to  market,  and 
as  far  as  possible  each  basket  should  con- 
tain mushrooms  all  of  one  size.  Ordinary 
chip  baskets  in  one,  three  and  five-pound 
sizes  are  generally  preferred  by  the  trade. 
Since  the  appearance  of  the  package  is 
a  factor  in  marketing  the  crop,  it  will 
pay  to  put  up  the  mushrooms  as  at- 
tractively as  possible.  Line  the  baskets 
with  some  dark-colored  paper,  in  prefer- 
ence to  white  paper,  since  by  so  doing  the 
mushrooms  will  look  whiter  by  contrast. 
Pack  the  mushrooms  in  the  basket  as 
closely  as  possible,  but  avoid  pressure, 
which  is  likely  to  injure  them.  Cover 
the  last  layer  of  mushrooms  with  a  bit 
of  oiled  paper,  and  over  this  lay  a  stout 
piece  of  manila  paper,  and  tie  it  firmly 
in  place.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tions show  how  the  basket  should  be 
packed. 

Inquiry  among  the  market  men  at 
Fulton  and  Washington  markets,  or 
among  the  commission  houses  along 
Greenwich  street  will  enable  one  to  get 
a  good  idea  of  how  large  a  trade  could  be 
built  up  and  what  price  could  be  obtained 
for  the  crop.  The  demand  for  mush- 
rooms is  constantly  increasing,  and  25 
to  40  cents  a  pound,  or  even  more,  is  not 
an  unusual  price  for  a  grower  to  obtain. 


Basket  of  Mushrooms  ready  for  shipment 


The  same,  opea 
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Early  Birds  in  New  Jersey 


LL  winter  the  English  spar- 
rows, of  course,  are  always 
with  us,  like  the  poor  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible ;  but 
even  these  are  not  unwei 
come  in  the  winter-time. 
Chickedees,  the  "downies" 
and  infrequently  a  bluejay. 
or  a  snowbird,  have  been  attracted  by  the 
beef  and  suet-covered  bones  that  T  have 
put  out  in  the  crotches  of  trees  and  crev- 
ices of  the  summer-house. 

Only  a  few  weeks,  now,  before  spar- 
rows of  another  and  far  better  sort  will 
arrive — the  lovable,  jubilant  sonar-spar- 
rows, which  departed  southward  only  two 
months  asro.  They  are  the  first  sprinsj 
birds  to  sing  around  my  door,  arriving 
about  the  first  of  February  :  but  ibe  blue- 
birds, the  robins,  and  soon  r.  iter  the  chip- 
pinj>'  sparrows,  closely  follow  them. 

Early  last  spring  I  filled  a  fence-corner 
with  brush  from  the  woods,  hoping  to  en- 
tice thither  a  pair  of  wrens  that  paid  me 
a  passing  visit  the  autumn  previously : 
but  not  a  wren  has  come  near  it  yet. 

But  T  shall  build  another  brush-hean 
in  the  fence-corner,  and.  moreover,  shall 
angle  for  a  yet  more  desirable  bird-visitor 
than  the  wren,  to  wit.  the  great  piuple 
martin,  by  thrusting  a  birdhonse  of  ample 
dimensions  for  a  whole  family  high  up 
into  the  air. 


1  am  sometimes  tempted  to  indulge  m 
a  feeling  of  envy  towards  a  certain  neigh- 
bor of  mine,  for  he  has  a  grove  of  spruces 
and  evergreens,  which  now  and  then 
bourgeon  out  with  red  crossbills  and  big 
Arctic  finches.  I  put  out  my  beef  bones 
early  in  the  season,  and  though  it  was 
nearly  a  month  before  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  covered  with  feathered 
visitants,  in  the  end  my  patience  was  re- 
warded. There  are  several  species  of 
birds  that  do  not  care  for  suet,  tallow,  or 
meat  scraps,  but  which  may  be  drawn 
hither  by  the  mere  eflfect  of  example  or 
desire  for  companionship:  being  in  their 
nature  gregarious.  Thus  coincidentally 
with  the  visits  of  the  downy  woodpeckers, 
bluejays,  or  chickadees,  some  days  the  dry 
goldenrod  stalks  will  become  alive  with 
buntings,  even  in  mid-winter.  There  is 
no  more  beautiful  spectacle,  in  winter, 
than  the  shifting  flocks  of  snow  buntings 
and  snow  birds,  as  they  rise  and  fall  in 
rhythmic  billows.  like  the  wavc5  of  ocean 
rushing  up  the  strand.  Tbcv  bring,  too. 
messages  from  the  far  North,  to  which 
region  they  retire  at  the  first  sign  of 
spring's  advent.  That  is.  the  snuw 
buntings  do,  as  also  the  shore  larks ; 
while  the  true  hyperboreans,  like  the 
cross-hills  and  pine  finches,  make  tlie 
blood  tingle  with  a  suggestion  of  Arctic 
experiences. — ^Vrti'  York  Evening  Post. 
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^    Suburban    Home 
Cranford    N.  J. 


Should  A  Young  Man  Own  A  Home? 

Some  Reasons    Why    He    Should,    and    a    Suggestion    as    to    How    He    May  Secure    a  Home  of   His    Own 
Without   Exceeding  the  Sum  He  is  Accustomed  to  Pay  for  Rent 


R.  Raymond  L.  Peters,  a 
writer  on  economic  topics, 
is  an  earnest  advocate  of 
home-ownership,  particu- 
larly for  the  young  family 
man  of  limited  means.  In 
an  article  recently  pub- 
lished in  Men  and  Wo- 
men Mr.  Peters  points  out  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  owning  one's  own  home  and 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  a  comfortable 
house  is  easily  within  reach,  not  only  of 
the  well-to-do,  but  of  those  who  are  ob- 
liged to  limit  their  living  expenses  to  a 
very  modest  sum.  To  the  young  man  of 
small  income  a  city  home  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question.  Ground  in  a  large 
city  is  very  expensive  and  the  building 
laws  of  cities  impose  certain  conditions 
that  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  the  maintenance  of  a  dwell- 
ing. Every  city,  however,  has  outlying 
suburbs  where  lots  are  cheaper  and  where 
the,,  building  laws  permit  frame  struc- 
tures. A  lot  in  one  of  these  suburbs  can 
be  secured  at  a  very  reasonable  price  and 
it  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  acrain 


that  the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining 
one's  own  home  is  not  more  expensive 
than  paying  rent,  while  the  advantages 
are  manifest.  There  is,  however  (says 
Mr.  Peters),  the  question  whether  it 
is  better  to  build  a  new  house  or 
to  buy  one  already  standing.  Speak- 
ing generally,  and  in  view  of  the 
present  increased  cost  of  construction,  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  a 
house  than  to  build  one.  In  buying  a 
ready-built  house  one  does  not  have,  of 
course,  the  satisfaction  of  owning  a  home 
erected  according  to  one's  own  ideas,  but 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  purchaser 
is  able  to  find  among  ready-built  houses 
one  that  very  nearly  conforms  to  his  idea 
of  a  home.  To  secure  one  of  these  houses 
is  cheaper  than  to  build  one.  and  its  ad- 
vantages so  far  as  independence,  comfort 
and  freedom  from  rent-bills  are  con- 
cerned are  the  same. 

"A  very  strong  and  practical  reason 
why  a  young  man  should  strive  to  own 
his  home  is  the  incentive  it  gives  him  to 
save  money.  This  can  be  illustrated  best 
by  an  example.     We  will  suppose  that  a 
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young  married  couple  after  their  second 
or  third  year  find  themselves  in  good  cir- 
cumstances, debt-free  and  with  a  thou- 
sand dollars  on  hand.  They  are  paying, 
let  us  say,  $20  rent  per  month  ;  but  are 
anxious  for  more  room.  The  young  hus- 
band puts  himself  in  touch  with  one  or 
two  real-estate  agents,  telling  them  that 
he  is  open  for  the  purchase  of  a  house  for 
about  $2,500.  He  will  be  kept  busy  for 
some  time  looking  at  the  locations  they 
have  to  offer  him.  He  need  not  be  in  a 
hurry,  and  can  afford  to  wait  until  he 
finds  what  he  wants.  Finally,  let  us  say, 
he  makes  a  purchase  at  $2. 30(1  and  spends 
S500  improving  and  altering  the  place  to 
suit  himself,  making  the  total  expenditure 
$3,000.  For  this  amount  he  should  be 
able  to  procure  a  very  convenient  and 
modern  home ;  not  elegant,  perhaps,  but 
roomy  and  comfortable.  He  incurs  a 
debt  of  $2,000  in  the  purchase,  the  inter- 
est on  which  will  amount  to  $120  per 
year.  If  he  has  secured  the  money  from 
a  building  association  he  pays  it  back 
weekly,  instead  of  paying  rent.  No 
greater  tax  is  put  upon  his  monthly  out- 
lay than  when  he  had  to  pay  rent — in 
fact,  not  as  great — and  as  the  years  roll 
by  he  is  reducing  his  debt  and  clearing 
his  home  of  all  incumbrance.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  weekly  payments,  he  will  be 
encouraged  to  save  an  e.xtra  amount  each 
vear  and  thereby  hasten  the  cancellation 
of  the  mortage.     He  has  something  tan- 


gible to  work  for  and  to  save  for;  and  if 
he  is  the  right  sort,  it  will  not  take  many 
vears  before  he  has  his  home  free  from 
debt. 

"Another  reason  for  owning  a  home  is 
the  care  of  children.  It  has  become  a  bv- 
word  among  landlords  that  children  are 
not  wanted  in  their  houses  or  apart- 
ments. This  restriction  cannot  but  be 
galling  to  parents,  and  frequently  fur- 
nishes a  motive  for  securing  a  home  of 
one's  own.  The  physical  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  the  children  should  also  be  consid- 
ered. In  the  crowded  residential  sections 
of  a  ..great  city  there  is  no  room  for  the 
little  ones  to  play  except  on  the  streets 
or  in  some  narrow  yard,  and  the  street 
affords  too  many  opportunities  for  the 
association  with  improper  companions, 
a  thing  the  vigilant  parent  always  seeks 
to  avoid.  Children  should  have  a  place 
to  romp,  and  that  is  why  houses  in  the 
suburbs  offer  the  best  advantages  for 
raising  a  family. 

"A  certain  amount  of  worry  and  care 
is  involved  with  home  ownership,  it  is 
true,  and  to  avoid  this  many  prefer  to 
live  in  flats.  But  for  the  young  man 
who  takes  a  personal  interest  in  these 
very  cares  and  obligations,  who  makes 
them  an  occupation  for  his  unoccupied 
moments,  and  who  appreciates  the  sense 
of  independence  the  ownership  of  a  home 
affords,  there  is  no  better  incentive  for 
saving  monev." 


A  Little  Sermon 


PIIIL.WDKR  JOHNSON  IN  TIIK  W.\SHINGTnN  "  EVF.NINC.  ST.XR" 


You's  got  to  quit  your  foolin'  if  you  wants  to 

get  ahead, 
You's  got  to  quit   regrettin'  'liout   dc  chances 

dat  is  fled. 
An'  hopin'  dat  de  future  gwine  to  be  so  sweet 

an'  grand 
You's  sure  to  grab  de  prizes  without  reachin' 

out  yoh  hand. 
De  butterfly   is  han'some  jes'  as  long  as  he's 

alive, 
But   Homely  Mistaw   Bee  done  got  de  honey 

in  de  hive. 
De  leaves  will  sure  be  drappin'  an'  de  wind  is 

boun'  to  blow. 
You   wants  to  quit   yoh   foolin'  er  you   won't 

stand  any  show. 


It's   mighty   sweet   to   hear  de   bird   a-singing' 

f'um  de  tree, 
But,  son,  you  isn't  any  bird  an'  never  gwine  to 

be,  .... 

An  when  de  air  is  bilin'  an'  de  frost  is  shinin 

white, 
You  can't  git  up  an'  fly  to  whah  de  sky  is  blue 

an'  bright ; 
It's  hahd  to  keep  fum  dancin'  when  you  hears 

de  music  play. 
But   de   man   dat   sticks   10   walkin"   makes   de 

progress  on  dc  way. 
You  may  have  uncommon  smartness,  folks  may 

call  vou  brave  an'  strong. 
But  you  got  to  quit  yoh  foolin'  if  you  speckt 

to  git  along. 
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Home    Song 

Stay,  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rest ; 
Home-keeping   hearts   are   happiest. 
For  those  that   wander  they  know   not   where 
Are  full  of  trouble  and  full  of  care: 
To  stay  at   home  is  best. 

Many  are  heartsick  and  distressed, 
They   wander  east,   they   wander   west. 
And   are  baffled  and  beaten  and  blown  about 
!'>y  the  winds  of  the  wilderness  of  doubt : 
To  stay  at  home  is  best. 

'I'hen  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rest ; 
The  bird  is  safest  in  its  nest; 
O'er  all  that  flutter  their  wings  and  fly 
A  hawk  is  hovering  in  the  sky ; 
Po   stay  at  home  is  best. 

— LongfcUow 


RTTIXG  oil  the  subject  of 
"Thrift"  in  the  World  To- 
day, Air.  Shailer  Mathews 
makes  the  starthns^  state- 
ment that  •one  of  the  poor- 
est classes  in  the  United 
States  is  that  composed 
of  men  who  are  earn- 
ino;  from  $2,000  to  $4,000  a  year. 
"The  wag'e-earner  is  often  a  thrifty  per- 
son, but  this  is  less  often  true  of  the  sal- 
aried man,"  says  Mr,  Mathews.  ".Vmons: 
salaried  people  thrift  is  almost  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo.  They  (the  salaried  men")  by 
force  of  circumstances  find  their  stand- 
ard of  living  set  not  by  those  of  their  own 
financial  resources,  but  by  those  of  much 
larger  incomie.     Allied  in  sympathy  and 


in  interest  with  capital,  they  cannot  strike 
and  yet  they  have  no  part  in  the  year's 
profits.  They  are  victims  of  pros- 
perity. With  an  income  always  appro- 
priated to  the  maintenance  of  last 
month's  appearances,  sickness  means 
chronic  indebtedness,  and  death  means  a 
family  made  suddenly  dependent  upon 
inadequate  insurance  and  the  charity  of 
relatives. 

"To  the  man  of  smaller  income  these 
facts  may  seem  incredible  and  doubly  in- 
credible to  the  small  business  man  who 
relies  upon  his  profits  rather  than  upon 
salary.  But  they  are  none  the  less 
worthy  of  serious  attention  in  a  day 
which  is  seeing  the  steady  disappearance 
of  the  small  proprietor  and  the  steady 
extension  of  the  salaried  class.  Easy 
come,  easy  go.  The  young  man,  w'ho, 
because  of  good  fortune  or  ability,  finds 
himself  earning  $3,000  before  he  is  thirty 
would  be  hardly  human  if  he  did  not  see 
in  the  future  a  corresponding  increase  in 
his  earning  capacity.  But  sooner  or  later 
he  will  find  that  employers  have  little  use 
for  men  who  have  reached  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns.  Titue  squeezes  the 
water  of  youth  out  of  a  man's  capital  of 
personal  efficiency  with  the  relentlessness 
of  a  financial  panic." 


Mr.  Mathews  w^arns  those  who  wish 
to  enjoy  a  comfortable  old  age  that  they 
must  live  during  the  years  of  largest 
earning  capacity  as  if  they  were  poorer 
than  their  incomes  would  argue.  They 
must  save  money  and  invest  it.  One  form 
of  investment  that  is  recommended  is  a 
home.  "To  live  in  the  suburbs  of  a  great 
citv  in  one's  own  little  hoire  is  one  of  the 
Utopias  to  which  a  salaried  man  can  hope 
to  attain.  But  to  live  in  a  Ivjuse  which  rep- 
resents a  disproportionate  investment  is 
a  burden  rather  than  a  blessing.  If  a 
man  has  courage  to  build  a  house  less 
costly  thati  his  neighbor's,  he  will  be 
saved  from  many  of  the  trials  to  wdiich 
the  householder  sooner  or  later  is  ex- 
posed. In  almost  every  great  city  there 
are  thoroughly  reliable  firms  engaged  in 
selling  houses  on  the  instalment  plan.  By 
this  means  at  a  comparatively  small  in- 
crease over  what  one  would  pay  for  rent 
in  the  course  of  a  luimber  of  vears  a  man 
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is  enalik'd  to  come  into  possession  of  his 
own  home.  Even  if  unforeseen  circum- 
stances should  afterwards  oblige  him  to 
sell  at  a  loss  he  has  probably  acted  wisely 
in  purchasing  the  house.  He  has  had  a 
home  of  his  own,  he  has  been  forced  to 
save,  and  he  has  in  part  capitalized  what 
he  would  otherwise  have  spent  for  rent." 

Commenting  on  the  unhappy  lot  of 
children  whose  parents  reside  in  flats. 
The  Outlook  advocates  the  establishment 
of  playgrounds  on  the  roof,  not  because 
the  roof  atifords  an  ideal  field  for  juvenile 
sports,  but  because  it  is  perhaps  a  shade 
better  than  permitting  one's  offspring  to 
play  in  the  gutter.  Just  how  landlords 
of  apartment  houses  are  to  be  induced  to 
convert  the  domain  of  that  autocrat,  the 
washerwoman,  into  a  playground  for 
children  The  Outlook  does  not  explain, 
but  that  it  is  aware  of  the  disadvantages 
under  which  the  flat-bred  youngster  la- 
bors is  evinced  in  the  following  para- 
graph re]irinted  from  the  article  in  ques- 
tion : 

In  the  economy  of  things  New  York  has 
made  little  provision  for  children.  The  apart- 
ment house  has  been  accepted  as  the  city 
home — now  and  as  far  ahead  as  wc  can  see. 
The  best  apartment  houses  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  children  by  prohibiting  them.  The 
cheaper  ones  allow  them — that  is  all.  There  is 
no  recognition  on  the  T)art  of  landlords  of  the 
child's  natural  right  to  a  place  to  play,  and 
tenants  arc  only  too  thankful  to  get  a  roof  over 
their  heids  to  dare  ask  for  more.  The  result 
is  that  with  tlie  closing  of  school  every  after- 
noon during  the  school  term,  and  all  day  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation,  a  half-million  chil- 
dren find  their  way  to  the  streets  to  play.  It 
is  then  that  the  juvenile  courts  get  their  grist 
and  the  death  rate  from  accidents  moves  up- 
ward. It  is  then  that  th"  morals  and  manners 
of  school  and  home  give  way  to  the  pavement 
and  cobblestone  code,  which  is  one  of  grimy 
hands,  quick  tongues,  and  ready  fists,  and  the 
few  summer  months  of  the  latter  arc  stronger 
in  their  infiuence  than  the  many  months  of 
the  other. 

This  is  all  true,  every  word  of  it ;  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  real  solution  of 
the  problem  will  not  be  found  in  endeav- 
oring to  induce  landlords  of  apartment 
houses  to  consider  "the  child's  natural 
right  to  a  place  to  play."  Landlords  of 
ajjartment  houses  have  no  use  for  chil- 
dren— at  least  not  for  other  people's  chil- 
dren— and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  plan  that 
would  make  their  premises  more  attrac- 


tive to  the  little  ones  would  api)eal  to 
them.  If  the  children  of  flat-dwellers 
have  no  place  to  play  except  the  street  or 
the  fire-escape  it  is  useless  to  try  and  shift 
the  whole  burden  of  blame  upon  the 
landlord.  The  parents  themselves  are  to 
blame  for  compelling  the  child  to  live  in 
a  jjlacc  where  chiUlren  are  not  wanted 
and  where  no  provision  is  made  for  them. 
.\'ot  the  roof  of  an  apartment  house,  but 
the  veranda  or  yard  of  a  suburban  home 
is  the  proper  playground  for  a  healthy, 
happy  youngster,  and  without  a  proper 
playground  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
a  child  to  be  healthy  or  happy. 


.As  a  reason  why  investors  should  pur- 
chase apartment  houses  a  firm  of  real 
estate  brokers  in  New  York  City  prints 
the  following  in  one  of  their  recent  news- 
paper advertisements : 

Unprecedented  immigration  and  natural  in- 
crease of  population,  phis  the  increment  that  is 
normally  added  by  arrivals  from  town  and 
country  to  the  metropolis,  are  taxmg  the  sup- 
ply of  multi-family  houses  to  such  a  degree 
that  owners  are  in  a  position  to  charge  cor- 
respondingly high  rentals  for  apartments. 
Where  in  former  years  landlords  were  satis- 
fied to  receive  a  return  of  from  6  to  8  per  cent, 
on  their  investment,  they  now  demand  from  10 
to  15  per  cent.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
landlord,  therefore,  the  present  situation,  es- 
pecially on  the  upper  West  Side,  is  most  satis- 
factory. 

The  frank  admission  that  owners  of 
"multi-family  houses"  (i.e.,  flats)  have 
raised  rents  to  a  point  that  enables  them 
to  reap  a  profit  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent, 
on  their  investments,  makes  interesting 
reading  for  the  rent-payer,  whose  in- 
come has  not  perceptibly  increased  since 
the  days  when  6  to  8  per  cent,  was  con- 
sidered a  fair  return  on  apartment-house 
property.  However  satisfactory  "the 
present  situation"  may  be  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  landlord,  it's  dollars  to 
doughnuts  that  the  tenant  finds  in  it  little 
catise  for  rejoicing. 

•«• 

The  overcrowding  ni  cities  and  the 
draining  of  the  country  districts  are  un- 
healthy, and  even  dangerous  symptoms 
of  our  modern  life. — Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 
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Items  of  Interest 


THE  ROMANS  AND  Few  suburbanites  are 
THE  RAILROAD  •'^^''1''^  ''I'lt  the  distance  be- 
tween  the  rails  of  the  road 
that  convey  them  to  and  from  the  city  is  iden- 
tical with  the  space  that  separated  the  two 
wheels  of  the  ancient  Roman  chariot.  Rome 
is  responsible  for  the  gauge  of  our  railway 
tracks  (says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald), for  when  Stevenson  invented  the  loco- 
motive he  decided  that  the  distance  between 
the  wheels  of  the  engine  he  built  should  be 
the  same  as  the  space  between  the  ruts  made 
by  old  Roman  chariots,  believing  that  he  could 
not  improve  upon  the  experience  of  a  power 
such  as  Rome  had  been.  Every  standard 
gauge  road  the  world  over  is  built  upon  these 
measurements,  which  are  as  satisfactory  now 
as  when  Nero  rolled  through  the  streets  of 
Rome  with  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  the  same 
distance  apart  as  are  those  of  the  modern 
Pullman. 

SUMMER  AND  WIN-      "Cold,   fresh  air  has   spe- 
TFP  All?  cial   value,"   says   Dr.  J.   H. 

iCKfliK  Kellogg,    in    Good    Health, 

"because  it  stimulates  the  organs  and  all  the 
functions  of  the  body ;  it  quickens  the  heart 
to  the  greatest  activity,  and  increases  the  num- 
ber of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  Cold  air 
also  contains  more  oxygen  to  the  cubic  inch 
than  does  warm  air.  The  volume  of  air  is 
reduced  one-five-hundredth  part  for  each  de- 
gree of  reduction  in  temperature.  Consider 
the  difference  between  a  hot  summer  day,  with 
a  temperature  of  lOO  degrees,  and  a  winter  day 
at  30  degrees.  Even  a  moderately  cold  winter 
day  marks  a  difference  of  70  degrees.  So  the 
air  has  been  reduced  one-seventh  of  its  vol- 
ume, and  in  six  breaths  of  cold  air  one  gets  as 
much  oxygen  as  he  would  in  seven  breaths  of 
warm  air.  Hence  the  body  takes  in  one-sev- 
enth more  oxygen  in  cold  weather  than  in 
warm  weather.  This  increased  amount  of  oxy- 
gen taken  into  the  body  is  a  matter  of  great 
consequence.  This  is  why  one  feels  better  in 
cold  than  in  warm  air.  A  brisk  walk  on  a 
cold,  crisp  winter  morning  creates  a  splendid 
appetite  for  breakfast,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  fire  burns  brighter  on  a  cold  winter 
night.  When  the  fire  burns  with  a  particularly 
bright  glow  people  are  wont  to  say:  'Winter 
is  coming.  See  how  bright  the  fire  burns !' 
This  is  due  to  the  increased  amount  of  oxygen 
in  the  air.  The  fire  burns  brighter  and  faster 
because  it  has  one-seventh  more  fuel  supplied." 

EVIL  EFFECTS  OF  Mrs.  Herbert  Nelson 
INARTISTIC  HOMES  S:"rtis,  an  ardent  advocate 
of  the  House  Beautiful,  be- 
lieves that  the  furnishings  of  a  home  have  a 
decided  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  it.  "Inartistic  homes  ruin 
our  manners  and  morals  and  wreck  our  ner- 
vous systems,"  says  this  lady.  "Fussy,  ner- 
vous-looking rooms  make  fussy,  nervous  peo- 
ple; gloomy  rooms  make  gloomy  people,  and 
vulgar  rooms  make  vulgar  people.     Pieces  of 


furniture  are  like  people.  They  have  separ- 
ate and  distinct  character,  individuality  and 
atmosphere  of  their  own.  Some  have  a  dig- 
nity and  nobility  that  radiate  dignified  and 
noble  influences  to  the  people  about  them. 
Some  have  a  gloom  and  savagery  that  spread 
a  pall  of  gloom  and  savagery  over  everybody 
who  comes  within  their  reach.  Probably  the 
very  worst  influences,  however,  are  imposed  by 
our  heterogenously  furnished  homes.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  room  in  an  average  flat,  a  room 
crowded  full  of  pieces  of  furniture,  each  one 
suggesting  a  different  idea.  Every  article  pulls 
upon  the  mind  in  a  different  way  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  Vou  are  restless,  uneasy. 
Vou  cannot  sit  still.  It  does  not  seem  a  great 
deal  to  ask  that  every  room,  every  house, 
should  have  an  idea  for  its  basis,  and  yet  there 
is  hardly  a  house  I  go  into  that  appears  to 
have  been  founded  on  anything  but  chance. 
The  rooms  are  jumbled  full  of  all  sorts  of 
things — most  of  which  have  no  meaning  or 
significance  in  themselves  and  no  meaning  or 
significance  with  reference  to  each  other. 
The  conglomeration  of  aggressively  ugly  ob- 
jects which  some  people  collect  about  them 
creates  a  restlessness  and  uneasiness  that  pro- 
duces nerves,  irritability,  bad  manners  and  a 
hundred   other  evil   effects." 

STIMULATING  It  is  proposed  by  the  U.  S. 

PLANT  LIFE  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  tlie  EU'clncal  World 
and  Engineer,  to  test  the  effect  of  electricity 
on  plant  life  and  growth.  A  laboratory  is  be- 
ing equipped  in  the  division  of  pathology  to 
conduct  experiments  in  the  growing  of  plants 
by  the  aid  of  an  electric  appliance.  The  ex- 
periments will  be  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
growth  of  vegetable  matter,  which  ceases  at 
sundown,  will  continue  throu.gh  the  night  if 
proper  artificial  light  is  supplied  to  stimulate 
the  developing  powers  of  plants.  Experiments 
will  be  made  largely  on  lettuce,  which  has  been 
found  peculiarly  susceptible  to  electrical  in- 
fluences. The  plants  will  be  kept  under  a 
strong  light  during  the  night,  with  a  view  to 
having  the  electrical  rays  take  the  place  of 
the  sun.  It  will  probably  take  a  year  or  more 
before  actual  results  are  obtained  from  the 
experiments. 

WATER  CONSUMED      The   culinary    journal, 
RV  riTIFS  U-'hat    to    Eat,   is    authority 

for  the  statement  that  resi- 
dents of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  use  more  water  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world.  The  average 
consumption  in  that  city  is  440  gallons  (more 
than  fourteen  barrels)  per  day  for  each  per- 
son. The  people  of  Louisville  use  less  water 
than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  city  in 
America,  the  average  consumption  of  the  "kun- 
nels"  being  but  fifty  gallons  a  day,  used  princi- 
pally as  "chasers."  Chicago  and  Philadelphia 
rank  next  to  Buffalo,  each  person  using  an 
average  of  200  gallons  a  day,  Milwaukee 
averages  a  consumption  of  nearly  150  gallons 
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for  each  person,  wliicli  is  attributed  to  the 
enormous  amount  required  by  the  breweries. 
Most  of  the  water  in  St.  Louis  is  also  con- 
sumed by  the  breweries,  very  little  being  used 
for  drinking  purposes.  The  New  Yorker  re- 
quires I20  gallons  (four  barrels)  of  water  a 
day  to  satisfy  his  needs.  Statistics  show  that 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  water  of  New 
York  is  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  sup- 
ply obtainable.  The  city  of  London  uses  only 
thirty-tive  to  forty  gallons  of  water  per  day  per 
inhabitant  and  many  of  the  best  European 
cities  use  even  less. 

AUTOMOBILES  AND  There  are  60,000  motor 
COUNTRY  LIFE  ^di'c'es  in  the  United 
States,  says  a  writer  in 
Everybody's  Magazmc.  Everybody  goes  tour- 
ing. Inns  and  restaurants  spring  up  along  the 
path  of  the  horn.  Many  results,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  have  been  attributed  to  the  auto- 
mobile. Certainly  one  of  the  most  curious  of 
them  is  their  effect  upon  the  great  "family 
hotels"  or  apartment  houses  in  New  York. 
The  builder  of  the  first  great  "family  hptel" 
in  New  York  explains  that  the  class  of  hotels 
in  question  was  built  for  wealthy  men.  Of 
course,  the  rent  was  even  higher  than  the 
building.  But  now  comes  the  "devil  wagon." 
as  its  detractors  call  it ;  the  "bubble,"  as  the 
frivolous  college  youth  names  it.  .and  aw'ay 
whizzes  the  rich  man  to  his  home  in  the  coun- 
try. He  may  do  business  in  the  city,  and  yet 
have  a  country  home  forty  or  fifty  miles  away. 
He  can  get  home  in  an  hour  or  so.  He  finds 
it  pleasanter  to  live  in  the  country.  Besides, 
it  is  fashionable  to  live  in  the  country.  Let 
us  not  attribute  too  much  to  automobiles. 


The  Tom  Trcusers 

.Arriving  rjuite  late  at  a  dance  one  evening, 
Mr.  Jones  discovered  that  in  slipping  on  the 
icy  pavement  outside,  he  had  torn  one  knee 
of  his  trousers. 

"Come  into  the  ladies'  dressing-room,  John," 
said  his  wife.  "There's  no  one  there  and  I'll 
pin  it  up  for  you." 

Examination  showed  that  the  rent  was  tmi 
large  to  be  pinned  and  Mrs.  Jones  began  to 
look  about  for  sewing  material.  A  maid  fur- 
nished needle  and  thread,  and  was  stationed  at 
the  door  to  keep  out  intruders,  while  Mr. 
Jones  removed  his  trousers,  putting  on  his 
overcoat  to  serve  as  a  robe,  and  his  wife 
went  busily  to  work. 

Presently  at  the  door  sounded  excited 
voices. 

"We  must  come  in.  maid,"  a  woman  was 
saying.     "Mrs.  Brown  is  ill.     Quick,  let  us  in." 

"Here,"  said  the  resourceful  Mrs.  Jones  to 
her  terrified  husband,  "get  into  this  closet  for 
a  minute." 

She  opened  the  door  and  pushed  her  husband 
through  it  just  in  time.  But.  instantly,  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  door,  came  loud 
thumps  and  the  agonized  voice  of  Mr.  Jones, 
demanding  that  his  wife  open  it  at  once. 

"But  the  women  are  here."  Mrs.  Jones  ob- 
jected. 


"Oh,  damn  the  women !"  profanely  an- 
swered Mr.  Jones,  with  another  and  louder 
thump.  "Let  me  in.  I'm  out  in  the  ball- 
room."—  Technical  World  Magazine. 


A  Women's  Pocket 

The  most  difticult  thing  to  reach  is  a  wo- 
man's pocket.  This  is  especially  the  case  if 
the  dress  is  hung  up  in  a  closet,  and  the  man 
is  in  a  hurry.  We  think  we  are  safe  in  say- 
ing that  he  always  is  in  a  hurry  on  such  an 
occasion.  The  owner  of  the  dress  is  in  the 
sitting-room  serenely  engrossed  in  a  book. 
Having  told  him  that  the  article  which  he  is 
in  quest  of  is  in  her  dress-pocket  in  the  closet, 
she  has  discharged  her  whole  duty  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  can  afford  to  feel  serene.  He  goes 
at  the  task  with  a  dim  consciousness  that  he 
has  been  there  before,  but  says  nothing.  On 
opening  the  closet-door,  and  finding  himself 
confronted  with  a  number  of  dresses,  all 
turned  inside  out,  and  presenting  a  formid- 
able front,  he  hastens  back  to  ask,  "Which 
dress?"  and  being  told  the  brown  one,  and 
also  asked  if  she  has  so  many  dresses  that 
there  need  be  any  great  effort  to  find  the  right 
one.  he  returns  to  the  closet  with  alacrity,  and 
soon  has  his  hands  on  the  brown  dress.  It 
is  inside  out,  like  the  rest — a  fact  he  does  not 
notice,  however,  until  he  has  made  several 
ineffectual  attempts  to  get  his  hand  into  it. 
Then  he  turns  it  around  very  carefully,  and 
passes  over  the  pocket  several  times  without 
being  aware  of  it.  A  nervous  moving  of  his 
hands  and  an  appearance  of  perspiration  on 
his  forehead  are  perceptible.  He  now  dives 
one  hand  in  at  the  back,  and,  feeling  around, 
finds  a  place,  and  proceeds  to  explore  it.  when 
he  discovers  that  he  is  following  up  the  inside 
of  a  lining.  The  nervousness  increases,  also 
the  perspiration.  He  twitches  the  dress  on  the 
hook;  and  suddenly  the  pocket,  white,  plump, 
and  exasperating,  comes  to  view.  Then  he 
sighs  the  relief  he  feels,  and  is  mentally  grate- 
ful he  did  not  allow  himself  to  use  any  offen- 
sive expressions.  It  is  all  right  now.  There 
is  the  pocket  in  plain  view, — not  the  inside,  but 
the  outside, — and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  put  his 
hand  right  in  the  inside,  and  take  out  the 
article.  That  is  all.  He  can't  help  but  smile 
to  think  how  near  he  was  to  getting  mad. 
Then  he  puts  his  hand  around  to  the  other 
side.  He  does  not  feel  the  opening.  He  pushes 
a  little  farther.  Now  he  has  got  it.  He  shoves 
the  hand  down,  and  is  very  much  surprised 
to  sec  it  appear  opposite  his  knees.  He  had 
made  a  mistake.  He  tries  again :  again  he 
feels  the  entrance,  and  glides  down  it.  only  to 
appear  again  as  before.  This  makes  him  open 
his  eyes,  and  straighten  his  face.  He  feels  of 
the  outside  of  the  pocket,  pinches  it  curiously, 
lifts  it  up.  shakes  it,  and,  after  peering  closely 
about  the  roots  of  it,  he  says:  "By  gracious!" 
and  commences  again.  He  does  it  calmly  this 
time,  because  hurrying  only  makes  matters 
worse.  He  holds  up  breadth  after  breadth, 
goes  over  them  carefully,  gets  his  hand  first 
into  a  lining,  then  into  the  aii;  again  (where  it 
always   surprises  him    when   it  appears),   and 
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finally  into  a  pocket,  and  is  about  to  cry  out 
with  triumph,  when  he  discovers  it  is  the 
pocket  to  another  dress.  He  is  mad  now.  The 
•closet  air  almost  stifles  him.  He  is  so  nervous 
he  can  hardly  contain  himself,  and  the  pocket 
looks  at  him  so  exasperatingly  that  he  cannot 
help  feeling  a  desire  to  "plug"  it  with  his 
•clenched  fist,  and  immediately  does  so.  Being 
somewhat  relieved  by  this  performance,  he 
has  a  chance  to  look  about  him.  and  sees  that 
he  has  put  his  foot  through  a  bandbox,  and 
into  the  crown  of  his  wife's  bonnet,  has  broken 
the  brim  of  his  Panama  hat,  which  was  hang- 
ing in  the  same  closet,  and  torn  about  a  yard 
of  trimming  off  a  new  cloak.  As  all  this 
trouble  is  due  directly  to  his  wife's  infatua- 
tion in  hanging  up  her  dresses  inside  out,  he 
immediately  starts  after  her,  and,  impetuously 
urging  her  to  the  closet,  excitedly  and  almost 
profanely  intimates  his  doubts  of  there  being 
a  pocket  in  the  dress  anyway.  The  cause  of 
the  unhappy  disaster  quietly  inserts  her  hand 
inside  the  robe,  and  directly  brings  it  forth 
with  the  sought-for  article  in  its  grasp.  He 
doesn't  know  why,  but  this  makes  him  madder 
than  anything  else. — Danhury  News. 


Detailed  For  Baptism 

During  the  Civil  War  the  late  Colonel  Bouck 
•organized  a  regiment,  which  he  controlled  as 
a  dictator.  It  was  while  the  army  was  rest- 
ing after  the  colonel's  first  campaign  that  an 
itinerant  evangelist  wandered  into  camp,  and, 
approaching  the  colonel,  asked  if  he  was  the 
•commanding  officer. 

"Ugh!"  snorted  "Old  Gabe,"  as  he  was  af- 
fectionately called,  "what  do  you  want?" 

"I  am  a  humble  servant  of  the  Lord  endeav- 
oring to  save  the  souls  of  the  unfortunate.  I 
liave  just  left  the  camp  of  the th  Massachu- 
setts, where  I  was  instrumental  in  leading  eight 
men    into   paths    of   righteou-;ness." 

".•\djutant,"  thundered  Colonel  Bouck.  after 
a  moment's  pause,  "detail  ten  men  for  baptism. 
No  Massachusetts  regiment  shall  beat  mine 
"for  piety." — Everybody's  Magazine. 


Sweets  Not  to  the  Sweet 

They  were  newly  married  and  on  a  honey- 
moon trip.  They  put  up  at  a  skyscraper  hotel. 
The  bridegroom  felt  indisposed,  and  the  bride 
said  she  would  slip  out  and  do  a  little  shopping. 
In  due  time  she  returned  and  tripped  blithely 
up  to  her  room,  a  little  awed  by  the  number 
of  doors  that  looked  all  alike.  But  she  was 
sure  of  her  own  and  tapped  gently  on  the 
panel. 

"I'm  back,  honey;  let  me  in,"  she  whispered. 

No  answer. 

"Honey,  honey,  let  me  in !"  she  called  again, 
rapping  louder.      Still   no   answer. 


'Honey,  honey,  it's  Mabel.     Let  me 


then 
came 


There  was  silence  for  several  seconds 
a  man's  voice,  cold  and  full  of  dignity, 
from  the  other  side  of  the  door: 

"Madam,  this  is  not  a  beehive;  it's  a  bath- 
room !" — New  York  Sun. 


With  a 

Telephone 

you    are     armed    for    any 

emergency. 

Sudden    illness,  fire,  bur- 
glars, demand  the  prompt 
assistance  which    the 
Telephone  will  bring. 

Every    housewife 
should  insist  on 

having  a  telephone 

Rates  are  low. 

Call  9010  Cortlandtfor  full 
information. 

New  York  Telephone  Co. 

15    DEY    STREET 

Travel  with  Speed, 
Comfort,  Safety 

BETWEEN 

New  York  and 
Philadelphia 

VIA 

New  Jersey  Central 

(Train  Every  Hour  on  (he  Hour) 

PULLMAN    PARLOR    CARS,   OliSERVATION 

AND  CAFE    CARS,  NO  DUST, 

SMOKE   OR    DIRT 

NINETY  MILES 

IN  TWO  HOURS 

NewV„r.S.a.(on.:     |  ^  Sr.f  S^S' n".' S 
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A  minister's  son  liad  been  so  disobedient  at 
table  that  he  was  banished  to  a  small  table 
by  himself,  to  eat  there  until  he  should  re- 
pent and  reform.  He  could  not  even  join  in 
the  family  grace,  but  was  told  to  say  grace 
at  his  own  little  table.  So  from  his  store  of 
Scripture  selections  he  chnse  this:  "O  Lord. 
I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  has  prepared  a  table 
for  me  in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies." — 
Christian  Register. 

Mrs.  Whittier  Lowell :  In  disobeying  me, 
Emerson,  you  are  doing  wrong,  and  I  am  pun- 
ishing you  to  impress  it  on  your  mind ! 

Emerson :  .\ren't  you  mistaken,  mama,  in 
regard  to  the  location  of  my  mind? — Balti- 
more World. 

Teacher:  Fritz,  name  the  beast  that  sup- 
plies us  with  ham. 

Fritz:   The   butcher.— jl/en   and   Women. 

Teacher :  Wilfred,  if  an  autoist  starts  from 
New  York  at  8  a.  m.  at  a  speed  of  one  mile 
a  minute,  and  travels  in  a  straight  line,  where 
would  he  be  at  8  p.  m.? 

Wilfred:  In  the  station-house. — Smith's 
Magacine. 

A  Miracle 

The  following  is  related  by  Frank  Bush,  the 
well-known  story-teller: 

The  word  "miracle"  came  up  in  a  Sunday 
school  class,  and  as  none  of  the  children  could 
define  it,  the  teacher  thought  she  would  draw- 
its  meaning  from  them  by  the  inductive  pro- 
cess. She  said,  "Now,  children,  suppose  a  lit- 
tle boy  should  fali  out  of  the  third-story  win- 
dow of  a  house  and  when  he  reached  the  ground 
he  got  up  and  walked  away  with  nothing  the 
matter  with  him.  What  would  you  say  that 
was?" 

A  bright  know-it-all  popped  out  the  answer, 
"An   accident." 

The  teacher  looked  pained  a  moment,  then 
she  began  again :  "I  want  all  of  you  to  think 
real  hard.  Suppose  that  same  little  boy  fell  out 
of  that  same  third-story  window  a  second  time 
and  again  got  up  unhurt,  what  would  you 
say  that  was?"  After  some  hesitation  one  of 
the  pupils  volunteered.  "Carelessness." 

Nothing  daunted,  the  tt^ncher  went  at  her  task 
once  more.  "Now,  children,  see  if  you  can't 
give  me  the  right  answer  this  time.  Suppose 
that  same  little  boy  were  to  fall  nut  of  that 
same  third-story  window  for  the  third  time 
and  for  the  third  time  not  be  hurr.  what  would 


you    say    that    was 


.\    triumnhant-looking 


youngster  piped  up,  "Habit." — Short  Stories. 

Out  for  Gore 

"I  saw  Marker  rushing  around  the  yard  iu 
his  shirt  sleeves,  flourishing  an  axe." 

"Yes,  and  he  says  blood  will  be  spilled  be- 
fore night." 

"Great  Scott !  Is  he  going  to  butcher  some 
one?" 

"No.  The  cook  has  left  and  he  is  going^  to 
make  an  attempt  to  kill  his  first  chicken."— 
Chicago  Ne-ii-s. 


For 

Shopping 

There  Is  nothing  like  an  Electric  Cab 


Quick,  Clean,  Comfortable 
POPULAR   PRICES 

Vou    will    find    them    waiting    at    23rd 
Street  Terminal,  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey. 

ASK  TICKET  AGENT  FOR  RATE  CARDS 


New  York  Transportation 
Company 


8th  Avenue 
and  49th  Street 


Telephone 
2380  Columbus 


III 


* 

Vl/ 
\\/ 

* 
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* 
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6alrna  stiQual  tt^tl  Company 
Jranblm,  })tm. 

Sole  m.inufaclurers  of  the  celehr.iu-ii  Oalcna 
Coach,  Earlot  and  Car  Oils  and  Sibley's  Per- 
fection Valve  and  Signal  Oils. 

t'tuarantcc  cost  per  thousand  miles  for  from  one 
to  live  years,  when  conditions  warratit  it. 
Maintain  Kxpcrt  Department,  which  is  anorRan- 
ization  of  skilled  railway  mechanics  of  wulc 
and  varied  experience.  Service  of  Kxpertr- 
furnished  free  of  charce  to  patrons  interested 
in  the  economical  vise  of  oils. 

Street  Railway  Cubrication  a  Specialty 

I'iiMsc  wrilc  iioiiu- -'!iii  «■  li.i   lutiini   particulars. 
tll.VKI.KS    MII.I.KK.  President 
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LAKEWOOn  * 


AMONG    THE    PINES    OF 
NEW  ■  JERSEY 


A  Fashionable  and   Healthful   Fall  and   Winter  Resort 


THE  LAUREL  HOUSE 

The  Laurel-in-the-Pines 

NOW  OPEN 

NOW  OPEN 

A.  J.  Murphy,  Manager 

Franl<  F.  Shute,  Manager 

Tliese  hotels  are  well  known  throughout  the  Country,  for  the  high  standard  of  excellence 
maintained,  and  the  special  patronage  they  have  entertained  for  the  long  term  of  years,  since 
the  inception  of  LAKEWOOD  AS  A  RESORT. 

Reached  by  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad. 


HARRIS  COTTTAGE 

MONMOUTH  AVE.  and  SEVENTH  ST.,  L  A  K  EW  GO  D,  N.  J 
Open  from  October  to  June 
All  modern  improvements.     Baths  and  sanitary 
plumbing  throughout. 

MRS.    EMILY   HARRIS,  Proprietor 

Also    THE     CRASV    VIEW.    Jefferson.    ;V.    H. 

Open  from  June  to  October 


ESTELL,  CLAYTON    &   CO. 

(Successors  to  Carton  &   Estell) 

Livery  and  Boarding  Stables 

Monthly  Turnouts  Furnished  to  Order  sale 
Horses  for  Ladies  to  Drive.  First-class  accom 
modations  for  Private  Horses,  Carriages,  etc. 

316  FOURTH  ST.,  LAKE.  WOOD.  N.J. 


THE  PEOPLES  NATIONAL  BANK 


S  Clifton  Avenue 


Laketilood,  M.  J. 


MA  -DEPARTMENT  FOR  SAVINGS  M 
Jt  SAFE  DEPOSIT  "BOXES  Jt 

Expl&n&tory  booKlet  on  request 


$  LAKEWOOD  $ 

REACHED  ONLY  BY 

NEW     JERSEY    CENTRAL 

DESCRIPTIVE  BOOK  ON  APPLICATION 


BARTLETT  INN  ^^^n' 


LAKEWOOD 
.  J. 


One  block  from  the  depot.  The  finest 
equipped  hotel  in  Lakevvood.  Table  and 
service  unexcelled.  Write  for  beautifully 
illustrated   booklet.      :::::::: 

.    M.    BARTLETT,    Proprietor 


:THE  ST.  REGIS^ 


."Select  Family  Hotel.     -Ml  modern  improvements 

South  East  Cor  Lexington  Ave.     LAKEfVOOV, 
and  4th  Street  fil.  J. 

Unexcelled  German  Cuisine.     Homelike  Comforts. 
Rates  $3,00  per  day.     Special  terms  for  the  week. 

M.HENSCHE.L,   Proprietor 


ySr 


(5l|0  llgtltnunnli  -^ 

Has  all  the  appointments  of  a  first  class  Winter  resort.  In- 
cluding spacious  porches  a  id  sun  parlors.  Cuisine  and  service 
unexcelled.      References  required  and  exchanged. 


Accommodalions 
for  100 


Rales  per  day 
$3  and  up 


Price  per  week 
apply  lor  ternn 


^     ^      £Hra.  Sjpna  ifraitk.  JJrppriPtflr      -^     -^ 
Open  all  the  Yenr 

Ocean  Avenue  House 

LAKEWOOD,  N,  J. 
Rotes  one  dollar  per  day  and  up 


Two  minutes  walk  from  the 
Depot  and   Post  Office 


GRAVATT 

Profrietor 


PALMER    HOUSE    "^^^r.l^^- 

.\nnounces  its  igth  season  under  the  same  ownership 

and  management.   Brick  and  stone  fireproof  structure. 

Elevator,  steain  Iieat  and  all  modern  improvements. 

C.    PALMER    CLEAVER 
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^>^PLAINFIELD  SANITARIUMS^ 

FINE  LOCATION   IN  WATCHUNG  MOUNTAINS 

New   House,  all  kinds  of  Baths,  Packs,   Electricity,  Massage,  Medicines.     A 
quiet    resting    place    for    the    wornout    business    man    and    invalid.        Booklet 

Menial    ca,es  not    received                                             JUSTUS    H.   COOLEY,    M.  D., 
PLAINFIELD.  N.  )  J 


The  Best  Printing 


requires  the  best  facilities — both 
men  and  material  — for  its  execution. 
We  have  them.  Our  representative 
is  in  New  York  very  frequently. 
Hay  he  not  call  on  you  ?      :      :     : 


GEORGE  F.  LASHER 

147  North  Tenth  Street        •        Philadelphia 


T  HE =^^= 

A.H.PUGH  PRINTING  CO. 


CINCINNATI- 


The  Best  Equipped  Eslabllshment 
for     Maaufaclare    of    Specialties 

We  solicit  jobs  of  numbetin;;.  gummini,', 
perforating  or  bagmaking,  pronounced 
difficult  or  impossible. 

We  can  do  an>  thing  with  paper  if  the  job 
is  sufficiently  large   to  be  worth  our  while. 


City  National  Bank 

Front  St.  and  Park  Ave.,  PlainficId,  N.  J. 
Capital.  $160,000.00.    Surplusand  Profits,  $175,OUO.0C 

^  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  ^ 

STORAGE   VAULTS 

Louis  K.  Hyde   I'r<-s.     Jas  T.  Closson.  Vice-Prcs 
Win,  F    Arnold.  Cashier 

Interest  on  Satisfactory  Balances 

HAVE   YOU   SEEN    THE 

Allfree-Hubbell  Locomotives 


USED   ev    THE 


CENTRAL     R.    R.    OF    NEW     JERSEY 

TMEV  ARF 
»IMPLE--POWERFUL--ECONOWICAl--0UAAaLe 


Locomotive   Appliance  Company 

OLD  COLONY  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 
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JOHN  C.  RANKIN  CO. 

STATIONERS  Jt                              PHIMTTTHQ                         BLANK   BOOK  ^ 

UTHnnBAPHFRS                     rtKirs  l  imvo                    maniifacthrp.rs 
34     CORTLANDT    STREET,    NEW     YORK 

The  Gucrbcr  f  ngineering  Co. 

J*      STRUCTURAL  STEEL  WORK    ja. 
^L,   FROGS  AND   SWITCHES    ^g 
^  GENERAL  MACHINE  WORK       '"^ 

Office  and  WorRs,  Bethlehem,  Pa 

Reading  Car  Wheel  Co. 

KEADING,  PA. 

CHILLED  CAST  IRON 
^^  CAR  WHEELS  gSgl 

FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  STEAM 
RAILROAD   SERVICE 

H.   H.   HEWITT               BUFFALO 

President                                         N.   Y. 

Crushed  Trap  Rock! 

Buv  your  Crushed  Stone  ot"  the 

BOUND  BROOK  CRUSHED  STONE  CO. 

Plant  directly  on  track  of  Jersey  Central 

It  Depends 

"Papa,    what's    a    man    vvlio    runs    an    auto 
called?" 

"It    depends   on    whether   he   is   heing    called 
by  his   employer   or   by  the  man   he   has   just 
missed." — Houston   Post. 

TheSafety  Car  Heating 

AND 

Lighting  Compani; 

160  BROADWAY                            NEW  YORK 

B.AfK&WHITE         _ 
^  "^^^ 

JAMES  BUCHANAN  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
43  Broadway                                 New  York 

ARTHi'R  J.  BiLLiN,  U.  S.  Manager 

CAR  LIGHTING  by  the  Pimsch  System 

CAR    HEATING  by    Steam    Jacket    System  o( 
hot    water    circulation.       Re- 
turn and  direct  steam  systems 

AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COUPLERS 

Accustomed  to  Bad  Odors 

"1  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  man  at  the 
lunch  counter;  "but  I  think  that  egg  you  just 
opened  is  decayed." 

"Maybe  you're  right,"  answered  the  other, 
putting  aside  the  questionable  egg;  "I  hadn't 
noticed  it.  You  see,  I'm  a  motorman  in  the 
subway  " — Judge. 

OUR    SPECIALTY  IS 
SUBURBAN    HOMES 
AND   HOME  SITES- 
WRITE    FOR    OUR 
CIRCULAR 


-WATCH  OUR   BULLETIN  IN  THIS  SPACE— 

cltnn   x't   Co. 

REAL    ESTATE 

MAIN   OFF  ICr,  229   BROOD   ST.       *      EL1Z*  BLTH,   N-  J- 

Branch  Offices  in  Evfrv   P*rt  cf  Ncrihebn  Jirsey 


WE    ARE   ALIVE 
AND  CAN   GIVE 
YOU   THE   BEST 
SERVICE 

MAKE   YOUR 

WANTS   KNOWN 


WHETHER    YOU   WANT   A   MANSION,  COTTAGE    HOME    OR   FARM    DROP   US   A   LINE   AND  SEE 
•  HOW    NEAR    WE    CAN    COME    TO    SUPPLYING    THAT    WANT-WE    HAVE    IT  I 


ELIZABFTH-<32  MirU-'ES  FPOM  N.  Y.)  B>  AUTIFUL  lO  room  HOUSE- elegantly  FURNISHED 
HARD    WOOD    TRIM  — HOT     WATER  — ALL    CON  VENIENCt  S— 1  O    LEI  — C  HEAP" AS  K    ABOUT    IT.  ^ 

CRANFORD— (45  MINUTfS  TO  N.  Y  )  SEVERAL  BARGAINS  IN  BIGHT  LOCATION-GET  LIST- 
IT'S    FREE. 

PLAINFIELD  — (1  HOUR  FROMiN.  Y  )  HANDSOME  RESIDENCE— DIRT  CHEAP-OTHE  RS  AT  LOW 
PRICES— WRITI. 
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Use  Home  Products 


Richardson  4  Boynton  Co.'s 


Celebrated 


For   Steara,  Water 
or     Warra     Alp 


HEATERS 

Thousands  in  use.  giving  best  satisfaction.  Uni- 
versally known  as  the  best  goods  to  buy  for  their 
qualities  of  power,  durability  and  economy.  Sold 
everywhere.     Made  in  Dover,  N.  J. 

234-236  Water  St..  New  YorK 

Factorv.  DoVer.  N.  J. 


n  Philadelphia 

1^  EXPRESS  TRAINS 

EVERY  DAY 


READING  ROUTE 

NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL. 

EVERY  HOUR  AND  ON   THE    HOUR, 
direcl  10  kcudinK  Terminal  without  clian^c. 


POULTRY  "^SaT^u, 

EVERYTHING  THEY  NEED  FROM  US 


=Gel  Our  C&t&logz 


Cornell  Incubators 
#     Peep  O'Day  Brooders 

DUR YE  E^ 


12  West  Broadway 

Telephone.  4149  tortlandt  NEW     YORK 


SAFETY 


Seamless,     Rubber  = 
Covered  Wires  and  Cables 


are  particularly  adapted  for  railway  service,  where 
absolute  reliability  is  a  necessity  even  under  the 
most  trying  conditions.  ^  Used  by  prominent  rail- 
ways   throughout    the    United    States    and    Canada 


The  Safety  Insulated  Wire  ^  Cable  Co. 

114=116    LIBERTY   STREET     Jf     je     NEW   YORK 


Husinesa    Founded    1795 


TiiKo.  H.  FRF.Hl.ANn.   Prenidi-nt 
h;i>MUNI»  C.  CnSVKIlSK. 

Choirnmn  <tf  the  Bonn! 
WaRRKN  K  Grken.  ViL-L--I're8, 
Jaked  K.  Myer-S.  2nd  Vice-I'res. 
Jou.v  E.  CrRRIEK,  Scc'y.  ATreas. 


American  Bank  Note  Company 

86    TRINITY    PLACE.    NEW    YORK       TeU-rhone  :    .U2  Corll:,nJl 

ENGRAVERS    AND     PRINTERS 

ALL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  RAILROAD  AND  STEAMSHIP  LINES  ,*  KOLDEKS. 
MAPS,  TICKETS.  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  BOOKS  ,*  PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DK 
SCRIPTION  FOR  MERCANTILE  AND  COMMERCIAL  PURPOSES,*  THE  "TRINITV 
PROCESS,"  PERFECT  IN  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  SUBJECTS  OF  ANY  NUM- 
BER OF  COLORS  BY  THREE  PRINTINGS  ,*  DESIGNS  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 
SUBMITTED    ,'J    ILLUSTRATIONS    MADE    BY    ALL    THE    MODERN    PROCESSES 


GEOKGK  W.  HAWKINS,  Jr.,   ManaKer  TypoKrapliic.il  Ulvision 
JOSEPH  FLEMIXtl,  Assistant  M.-inaKcr  TypoRraphical  Division 
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^1/    *^i^ ■"■^-^J  TOWN   and   HOUSE 

ACETYLENE    GAS   GENERATORS 

THE  "ONLY  BEST"  WAY  OF  ILLUMINATION 

Consult  us  about  Lighting  your  Country  Homes  or  Stores  or  Factories. 
We  can  also  show  you   pleasure  and  profit   in  running  a  VILLAGE 

GAS    PLANT.      Estimates  given. 
Why  be  in  the  dark  when  it  is  so  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE,  SIMPLE, 

EASY   AND  CHEAP  to  have  always  "on  tap"  THE  BEST 

OF  ALL  LIGHT? 
Can  refer  to  Homes,  Stores,  Factories,  Schools,  Hospitals  and  Towns 

equipped  with   our  plants.      Send  us  particulars  of  what  you  would 

like  or  call  at  our  offices. 

THE   20th    CENTURY    MFQ.    CO.,    19   Warren   Street    (Near  Broadway),    N.    Y.  City 


Coal  and  Iron  National  Bank 

Liberty  and  West  Streets,  New  York 


Most  Convenient  lor  New  Jersey  Customers 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes  at  $5  per  annum 


"Train  Every  Hour  on  the  Hour" 


TO 


^  PHILADELPAIA  ^ 


VIA 


NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL 


^    llTZGEfV^'- 


161     BROADWAY 

688   BROADWAY. 

723   SIXTH   AVENUE 


Hotel  Iroquois 


Commercial 

Headqua.riers 


Corner  Second  Street 

and  Park  Avenue 

One  Block  from  Station 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

J.  W.  LEARY,  Proprietor 


^ 


C WHEN  "BROKE"  CALL   ON   "UNCLE"   BEN  J 

Benjamin  Fox 

RELIABLE   PAWNBROKER  ll.tk'i^V:^  r.ti 

Liberal  advances   on    Diamonds.  \N'atches,    Jewelry.    Furs. 
—  ""l^thine.  Bric-a-Brac.  etc.     Legal  rates  only^=;:i 


HOTEL  HANOVER,  .»^ilsL^l  p. 

•■■    ■■•  ^^      •■•     ."—••■—•         M.    ^^     m-t.     -m    -^^        »  -  .m.    ^y  (opposite  Reading  Terminal  i 

A  modern,  up-to-date  hotel  in  every  respect.    Running  Water  (Hot  and  Cold)  and  Speaking  Tube  in  each  room 
Two  Elevators  in  constant  service.     European  plan.    $i.oo  per  day  and  upward. 


CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 


WM.  C.  RICHARDSON  6  CO..  Props. 
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Baldwin  Lrocomotive  Works 


BROAD  and 

NARROW  GAUGE 
SINGLE 

EXPANSION 

«nd  COMPOUND 

Locomotives 


Code  Addrrst 
'Baldwin"  PbilldelphU 


MINE.  FURNACE 
»nd  INDUSTRIAL 
LOCOMOTIVES 
ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 
wilh  WESTING- 
HOUSE  MOTORS 
and  ELECTRIC 

TRUCK 


BURNHAM.  WILLIAMS  4  CO 


Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medals  awarded 
by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 


Philadelphia,  Pa..  U.S.A. 


A  House 

LINED   WITH 

MINERAL 
WOOL 


•f* 


As  shown 

in  these  sections,  is 

warm  in  winter,  cool  in 

summer,  and  is  tluiroiigh- 

ly    deafened.     The  lining   is 

vermin  proof ;   neither  rats,  mice 

nor  insects   can    make    their  way 

through    or    live   in   it.     flineral 

Wool   checks   the    spread  of  fire 

and  keeps  out  the  dampness. 


SAMPLE  AND   CIRCULAR  FREE 


Loagltudlaal  Section 


;  mm 

Cross  Section   Through  Floor 


i      U.  S.  Mineral  Wool  Co. 

^  Ul  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


Telephcme.  SH  John 

THE  ROCKLAND  LAKE       ^ 
TRAP  ROCK  CO.  ^ 

Tr&p  Roch  for  Macadamizing. 
Concreting  and  BallasI  ■»    •«• 

135  FRONT  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


For  Over  60  Years 


Mrs.  Winslo^y's 

Soothing  Syrup 

has  been  used  for  over  SIXTV 
YEARS  by  MILLIONS  of  Mothers 
for  their  CHILDREN  while  TEETH- 
ING, with  perfect  success.  IT 
SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS 
the  GUMS.  ALLAYS  all  pain, 
CURES  WIND  COLIC,  atid  is  the 
best  remedy  for  DIARRHCEA.  Sold 
by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Be  sure  and  asV  for  Mrs. 
Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  and  take 
no  other  kind.    25  Cents  a  Bottle. 


AnOld  and  Well-tried  Remedy 


Atlantic 
City 

The   Resort  of    HEALTH, 
PLEASURE  and  FASHION 


Three  Hours 


v 


rom 


New  York  via 


New  Jersey 
Central 


tuxurious   Eauipnitnl        i       i        F«»l   Scrvict 

/:.:.,i-,,t  f  /iKK  <•»   .tpplirii/ii'ii 

S..t.or..:  I  CM    BURT 

FoocLib«fiySir«l.N    R.     General     P»m.     A««nl 
jnd  Woi22J  Si.  '  Nev^■  Ytrk 
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Wrought  Iron  Fence 
and   Entrance  Gales 


Wire  Fencing 
Ornamentol  Iron  WorK 


Telephone, 
4150  cortlandt 


i!l.lkPJBQillkiP^]i!: 


MANUFACTURERS    Or 


&a  Warrerx  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


Lawn  Furniture 
Tree  Guards,  etc. 


Tennis  Court 

Enclosures  a  Specialty 


THE  NEW  nU 
milNSFER  CO. 

DODD'S   EXPRESS 

Calls  for  and  Checks 

BAGGAGE 

FROM 

Residence  to  Destination 


Watch  the  "  LITTLE"  Time  Ball  drop,  daily.  12  o'clock 
DooD.Top  ol  Tower,  Cortlandt  at  Washiogloo  Sis.,  N.T. 

LITTLE'S    OPTICAL   CORNER 

7  4-76        C  <»  R  T  I.  A  \  I>  T        S  T  K  K    K  T 

T«.i     hlork-.    frnm     >■■«     York     SialUm     of    (.    It.   It.    of    N.    J. 


5)  ATLANTIC  CITY  ^ 

3  Hours  from  Ncw  York 

VIA 

NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL 


Amsterdam  Press 

3    PARK  PLACE,,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Artistic 

Booklets,  Folders, 

Catalogues,  Etc. 


Amsterdam   Advertising   Agency 

Idefcs,  Designs,  Plans  and 
Eslimates  Furnished       -• 

3  ParK  Place  ^  New  YorK 


Telephone:  215  Cortlandt 


Established  1858 


THE    ROEBUCK 

Weather  Strip  and  Wire  Screen  Co, 

Manufacturers  of 

Wire  Screens 


For  Windows 
and  Doors 


Screening  Dwelling  Houses  a  Specialty 

172  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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REAL     ^ 
^    ESTATE 


InforiTiation 


NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL 


TO    OBTAIN    DETAILED  INFORMATION  regarding  Real  Estate 
'  values  and  rentals  on 

line  of    New  Jersey  Central,   application    should  be    made    to  any  of   the    following 

Real  Estate  dealers : — 


BRIiNIGAN,  GEORGE  W.,  757-9  Broad  St. 
CROSS  &  CO.,  GEO.,  757-759  Broad  St. 
H.-\RRIS,  WM.  T.,  &  CO..  757-759  Broad  St. 
K.-\Y,    ROBERT,    740    Broad   St. 

,  &  CO.,  800  Broad  St. 
L.,    Union    Building,    Clinton    at 


BOUND    BROOK 
\'.AN  DOREN,  JOHN  C. 

BAYONNE 
.ANNETT,  CH.AS.  E.,  29  \V.  8th  St. 
COLVILLE,  H.   C,   718   Avenue  D.   and  nA  St. 
CRAFT  &  CO.,  W.  8th  St.  and  Avenue  C. 
IIALL-TIETENBERG    CO.,    901    Avenue    D. 
GROnBERG.    CHAS.,   454   Avenue  V>. 
MURRAY   &   RY.\N.   2-'9  Avenue   D. 

CRANFORH 

BRADLEY,   L.,   13   Union  Ave. 
CRANFORD    REALTY   CO.,   Chronicle   Building. 
MANOR  REALTY  CO.,  Chronicle  Building. 
SEWARD,  CLARENCE,    19  Eastman  St. 

DUNELLEN 
DAY,  G.  W. 
PIERCE,  ROBERT  L. 
RUNYON,  EUGENE,  North  Ave. 

ELIZABETH 
BELVIN  &  CO..  229  Broad   Street. 
CLARKE.  THOM.-\S  B.,  86  Broad  St. 
MULFORD,  A.  D.  &  SON,  233  Broad  St. 
NEW  JERSEY  LAND  &  INVESTMENT  CO. 
OGDEN.  B.  M.  &  S.   R.,  203  Broad  St. 
O'DONNELL.   L..  86  Broad  and   100  First  St. 
I'ERKINS,   WALTER   B.,    Isham   Building. 
I'HARES,   ELWOOD  W.,  56  Third  St. 
PATTERSON,  ROBERT  L.,  212  Broad  St. 
WELCH  &  MILLER,  :o6  East  Jersey  St. 

EL  MORA 

EL  MORA  LAND  CO.,  El  Mora,  N.  J. 

GARWOOD 
MORSE,   F.   W.,   Centre  Ave. 

GREKNVILI.E 
BYRON.    WM.    D..    338    Ocean    Ave. 
HUDSON  REAL  ESTATE  CO..  Ocean  Ave. 
MORRELL,  JNO..    116  Danforth  Ave. 
VREELAND,    S.    V.    H.,   297-301    Ocean    Ave. 

KENM.WORTH 
KENILWORTH  REALTY  CORPOR.-\TION. 

NEWARK 
BERRY,  JOHN  J..  810  Broad  St. 
BOND  &   CO.,    E.    E.,    791    Broad   St. 
BLASBERG  &  ZUGLER,  800  Broad  St. 

For  aubu^ban.  CounTrv  o7  Farm  prop.7.y,  ""vwhere Jn   NEW  JERSEY,  writ,  .0 

NEW  JERSEY    LAND    AND    INVESTMENT    COMPANY. 

ELIZABETH.    N.  J. 


McCURDY.  J.  C, 
SCHLESINGER, 

Broad  St. 
TEELING,  JAS.   J..   787   Broad   St. 
WENZEL  &  LIBERT,  Soo  Broad  St. 

PERTH    AMBOr 
BISHOP  COMPANY,  THE,  85!^    Smith  St. 
PRATT-BROWN   CO..  81    Smith   St. 
VAIL,   S.   J..    101    Smith  St. 

PLAINFIELD 
ABBOTT,  W.  S.,   163  North  Avenue. 
BACON,  F.  M.,  209  North  Ave. 
BROWN,  GEORGE  F.,  94  Somerset  St. 
D.WISON,  WM.,  opposite  Nctherwood  Station. 
DUGAN.  D.   F.,   511   East  7th  St. 
FRENCH,  E.  M..  171  North  Av.Si  141  Bway.  N.Y. 
GANO,  MANNING  F.,  221   Park  Ave. 
H.^ND,  C.  II.,  319  Watchung  Ave. 
JEFFERY,   WM.,   136   Park  Ave. 
LIEFKE  &   LAING.    146   Park  Avenue. 
LA  RUE,  IRA   L.,   109  Park  Ave. 
LY.MAN,   CHAS.   H.,   207   North  Ave. 
McDON.VLD,  J.  F..  149  North  Av.;  Smalley  BIdg. 
MULFORD.  ARMSTRONG,   169  North  Avenue. 
NELSON,   EDVV.-\RD  E.,  ist  Nat.  B.->nk  Building. 
TAPSCOTT  &   BRO..  H.  B.,  Babcock  Building. 
THICKSTUN.  W.M.  D..  197  Nonh  Avenue. 
TERHUNE.  WM   S..  &  SON.  211    North  Ave. 
UPDIKE.  D.  FOSTER,  211  North  Avenue. 
VAIL.  JOSEPH  T.,   177-179  North  Avenue. 
WOODRUFF,  W.  A..  103  West  Front  St. 

PORT  READING  CROSSING 
DEMAREST,  IRVING  M. 

ROSELLE 
BENSON  &   SANBORN,   Chestnut   Street. 
ROSELLE    LAND    IMPROVEMENT   CO. 

SEWARCN 
SEWAREN  IMP.  CO..  M.   Irving  Dcmarest.  Agt. 

SOMERVILLE 
ENK.  JNO. 
MESSLER,   D.    N. 
NOLAN  &  SWINTON.  i.-  We*i  .Main  St. 

WESTFIELD 
ABRAMS,  HERBERT  I. 
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The  National  Wire  Corporation 
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Cars 


Observation 
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Cars 


No  Dust 

Smoke  or 

Dirt 


90    MILES     IN    TWO    HOURS 
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North   River 
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Atlantic  City:   An  All-the-Year-Round  Resort 


By  CHARLES  LOVE   BENJAMIN 


[.THOUGH  the  greatest 
crowds  flock  to  Atlantic 
City  in  the  summer  it  is 
quite  true  that  the  City  by 
the  Sea,  or  the  American 
Brighton  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  is  an  all-the- 
year-round  resort.  This 
was  not  always  so.  Twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  the  season  ended  with  October, 
but  to-day  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses 
remain  open  the  year  around  and  the 
crowd  that  throngs  the  Board  Walk  at 
Easter  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  which 
makes  merry  on  the  famous  promenade 
in    midsummer. 

The  beginning  of  Lent  ( which  this 
year  corresponds  with  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary) is  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
season  at  .Atlantic  City.  On  Easter  Sun- 
day ( -\pril  i:;)  the  crowd  of  visitors 
will  have  reached  its  greatest  proportions 
and  will  diminish  in  Mav.  Then  in  Tune, 
with  the  closing  of  the  schools,  the  flood 
tide  sets  in  again,  growing  through  July 
and  \ugust  and  reachinsr  the  maxinumi 
for  the  year  on  Labor  Dav.  \\'ith  the 
end  of  the  vacation  season  the  sojourners 
at  .\tlantic  Citv  flock  homeward  again 
and  by  the  end  of  October  what  is  known 
as  the  dull  season  has  fairlv  begun. 

The  teriu  "dull  season"  must  not  be 
taken  literally,  however.  Dull  it  ma\  be 
in  comparison  with  the  siunmer  months 
when  150.000  people  from  every  State  in 
the  I'nion.  from  Canada  and  even  from 
luirope  throng  to  this  most  popular  of 
.•\nierican  seaside  resorts ;  but  dull  in  the 
sense  of  being  devoid  of  amusement  .At- 
lantic  Citv  never  is.     Scarcely  has  the 


vacation  crowd  departed  when  new- 
comers begin  to  appear.  Golf  tourna- 
ments and  automobile  races  attract  many 
in  October  and  November.  With  these 
come  the  sportsmen  with  rod  and  gun 
eager  to  try  conclusions  with  the  striped 
bass,  cod  and  other  denizens  of  the  deep 
that  haunt  the  feeding  grounds  in  this 
locality  all  winter  long,  and  with  the  wild 
geese,  brant  and  ducks  that  flock  by 
thousands  to  the  salt  meadows  back  of 
the  city.  Thank.sgiying  Day  sees  a  merry 
nudtitudc  on  the  Pioard  Walk  again  :  then 
comes  the  Christmas  crow<l  and,  after  an 
interval  of  si.x  or  eight  weeks,  comes 
Lent  once  more — and  another  cycle  be- 
gins. 

What  is  the  secret  of  .\tlantic  City's 
success?  .\  little  more  than  half  a  century 
ago  the  land  on  which  the  city  stands  to- 
day was  a  barren  sandspit  inhabited  by 
a  few  fishermen  and,  if  the  tales  that  arc 
told  .'ire  to  be  believed,  by  wreckers.  It 
is  said  that  these  early  residents  of  the 
island  (.)n  which  .XtlaiUic  L'ity  is  built 
reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  the  shijis  that 
were  driven  ashore  in  the  winter  months. 
It  is  even  allegctl  that  on  the  first  church 
erected  a  cupola  was  built  111  which  a 
look-out  stood  during  divine  service  so 
that  if  a  ship  came  ashore  he  could  com- 
nuuiicite  the  intilligence  to  the  worship- 
ers within  and  enable  them  to  pre-empt 
the  beach  before  their  neighbors  from 
r.arnegat  and  Pirigantine  Beach  shouM 
tlock  to  the  scene  and  take  possession  of 
the  points  of  vantage.  At  this  same 
period,  rumor  savs  that  the  evening 
])r.iyer  of  the  children  ran  something  like 
this :     "God  bless  mam  and  pap  and  all 
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The  Life  Saving  Crew 
Atlantic  City 


US  miserable  sinners  and  send  a  ship 
ashore  afore  morning."  This  was  in  the 
days  before  Hghthouses  and  life-saving 
stations  were  established.  Ships  are  still 
wrecked  on  the  Jersey  Coast — hardly  a 
winter  passes  that  does  not  witness  the 
stranding  of  one  vessel  or  more — but  the 
days  of  the  wrecker  are  over.  In  his 
place  we  find  the  life-savers — the  profes- 
sionals, like  those  you  will  find  at  the  life- 
saving  station  near  Absecon  Tnlet,  or  the 
courageous  volunteers,  of  whom  Captain 
Casto  and  his  plucky  crew  are  worthy  e.x- 
amples. 

To  Philadelphia  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  first  discovered  the  possibilities  of 
Atlantic  City  as  a  health  and  pleasure 
resort.  Back  in  the  '40's  Absecon  (the 
early  name  of  the  locality — it  is  an  Indian 
word  meaning  "the  place  of  the  swans") 
had  acquired  a  certain  local  reputation, 
principally  among  physicians  who  were 
the  earliest  to  realize  the  health-giving 
qualities  of  Atlantic  City's  remarkable 
climate.  Here  they  sent  patients  in  the 
first  stages  of  consumption  or  those  suf- 
fering from  nervous  disorders,  to  live  in 
the  huts  of  the  fishermen,  to  bathe  in  the 
sea  and  the  sunshine  and  to  breathe  the 
tonic  air  of  the  ocean  and  the  balmy  fra- 
grance of  the  pines  that  fringe  the  main- 


land north  of  the  island  on  which  the  city 
now  stands. 

This  island  is  some  ten  miles  in  length 
and  is  about  five  miles  distant  from  the 
mainland,  the  intervening  space  being 
filled  by  immense  stretches  of  salt  mea- 
dows, in  reality  an  arm  of  the  sea  but  so 
shallow  that  the  water  is  concealed  by  the 
waving  grass.  Being  surrounded  entirely 
by  salt  water  and  possessing,  moreover, 
a  sandy  soil  which  soaks  up  the  rain  al- 
most as  fast  as  it  falls  Atlantic  City  is  re- 
markably free  from  all  the  discomforts 
and  dangers  that  arise  from  proximity  to 
stagnant  pools  of  fresh  water.  For  its 
supply  of  drinking  water  the  city  relies 
on  artesian  wells  and  on  the  fine  spring 
water  that  is  piped  from  the  mainland 
across  these  meadows.  A  road  also  has 
been  built  to  the  mainland  and  separate 
viaducts  for  the  passage  of  trains.  Pass- 
engers are  landed  in  the  heart  of  the 
town  and  busses  convey  one  promptly  to 
any  of  the  leading  hotels. 

From  Philadelphia  to  .\tlantic  Citv  the 
distance  is  60  miles  and  the  run  is  made 
in  60  minutes.  From  New  York.  136 
miles  distant,  the  trains  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Central  put  the  traveler  down  in  At 
lantic  City  within  three  hours,  and  the 
time-table  is  so  arranged  that  one  mav 
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leave  New  York  in  the  morning,  spend 
several  hours  on  the  beach  and  be  back 
home  the  same  evening  if  he  so  desires. 
The  history  of  Atlantic  City  proper  be- 
gins in  1852  when  the  first  railroad  to 
Philadelphia  was  begun.  It  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  to  traffic  July  I,  1854, 
and  600  excursionists  traveled  down  to 
the  sea  on  the  first  train.  Two  small 
hotels,  a  cottage  and  a  few  fishermen's 
huts  constituted  the  city  at  that  time. 
There  was  no  Board  Walk,  no  amuse- 
ments, nothing  but  the  magnificent  beach 
and  the  sea.  The  total  permanent  popu- 
lation in  1855  did  not  exceed  250  persons. 
Five  years  later  the  federal  census 
showed  a  population  of  687.  In  1870  the 
number  of  permanent  residents  was  only 
1043  hut  from  that  date  on  the  growth  of 
Atlantic  City  has  been  marvelous.  Here 
are  the  figures : 

Permanent    residents     iSSo  .    .    .     5,477 

"  1890  .    .    .   13.055 

"  "  igoo  .    .    .   27.838 

It  will  lie  seen  from  this  that  the  city 
has  more  than  doubled  its  population  in 
each  decade.    According  to  the  State  cen- 


sus of  1905  Atlantic  City  had  last  year 
a  permanent  population  of  37,593,  an  in- 
crease of  35  per  cent,  in  the  past  five 
years.  It  ranks  tenth  in  size  among  the 
cities  of  New  Jersey  and  in  the  summer 
time  when  to  its  permanent  inhabitants  is 
added  an  army  of  150,000  visitors  it  is 
the  most  populous  city  on  the  .Atlantic 
coast,  south  of  Xew  York.  This  wonder- 
ful growth  in  population  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a'  corresponding  increase 
in  land  values.  The  company  that  found- 
ed .\tlantic  City  in  1854  paid  for  the  land 
$17.50  an  acre.  To-day  building  lots  are 
worth  from  Si 00  to  S500  per  front  foot 
according  to  location,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet  in  sight.  Many  iarge  fortunes  have 
been  made  and  are  still  being  made  in 
Atlantic  Citv  n.-al  estate. 

Why  has  .Atlantic  City  distanced  all 
competitors?  The  reasons  are  many,  but 
the  principal  ones  may  be  grouped  under 
three  headings :  first,  because  of  its  loca- 
tion :  second,  because  of  its  climate ; 
third,  because  of  the  attractions  it  offers 
to  the  visitor.  If  I  put  location  first  it  is 
because  no  resort  however  attractive  it 
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On  the  quiet  waters  of  the 
Inlet— Atlantic  City 


may  be  in  itself  can  be  successful  unless 
it  is  accessible.  Atlantic  City  is  access- 
ible. New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
^^'ashington,  every  town  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  in  the  neighborinsj  State 
of  Delaware  are  within  a  few  hours  ride. 
Within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles 
from  Atlantic  City  dwell  ten  million 
people,  or  one  tenth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Popular  priced 
excursions  are  run  from  these  cities  and 
many  more  in  the  summer  time,  but  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  patrons  of 
this  famous  watering  place  arc  all  drawn 
from  near-by  towns.  On  the  Board  Walk 
you  will  find  people  from  California  and 
from  Maine,  from  Louisiana  and  from 
Michigan,  to  say  nothing  of  our  Cana- 
dian neighbors  and  visitors  from  across 
the  seas.  Among  the  foreign  diplomats 
who  reside  in  Washington  in  the  winter 
.Atlantic  City  has  long  been  a  favorite 
resort,  largely  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  can  get  back  to  Wa-shington  quickly 
should  occasion  demand  their  presence. 
For  the  same  reason  business  men  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
send  their  families  to  Atlantic  City  to 
spend  the  sunmier,  running  down  them- 
selves every  Saturday  afternoon  to  spend 
Sunday  and  returning  to  their  offices  ear- 
ly Monda}'  morning. 


As  regards  climate  Atlantic  City  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  health  resort 
in  the  world.  Nice,  on  the  shores  of  the 
^lediteranean  in  the  south  of  France, 
perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  resorts, 
has  for  centuries  been  celebrated  for  the 
mildness  of  its  climate ;  and  yet  the  ave- 
rage temperature  of  Nice  (60°  Fahren- 
heit )  is  only  8°  higher  than  the  mean 
temperature  of  .Atlantic  City.  In  mid- 
summer the  average  temperature  of  the 
two  cities  is  exactly  the  same — 72°  ;  and 
in  winter  .Atlantic  City  is  only  17°  colder 
than  the  French  resort ;  hardly  enough 
difference  it  would  seem  to  induce  an  in- 
valid in  search  of  a  mild  climate  to  under- 
take a  journey  of  more  than  3000  miles. 
The  mean  temperature  of  Pensacola, 
Florida,  in  January  (52°)  is  only  20° 
higher  than  that  of  Atlantic  City  in  Jan- 
uary although  Pensacola  is  a  thousand 
miles  nearer  the  Ecjuator. 

The  following  table  showing  the  ave- 
rage temperature  in  New  York  City  and 
Atlantic  City  in  March,  .\pril  and  May 
is  interesting: 

New  York  Atlantic 

City  City 

°  Fahr.  °  Fahr. 

March 34  40 

April 49  49-3 

May 65  63. 1 
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It  will  be  seen  trDiii  this  that  Atlantic 
City  is  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in 
winter  than  New  York,  the  difference  be- 
ing even  more  marked  in  January  and 
Jul\',  than  in  the  months  naniecl  in  ihe 
above  table. 

The  attractions  that  Atlantic  City 
offers  to  visitors  arc  many.  En- 
dowed by  nature  with  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  beaches  m  the  world,  sea 
bathing  is  naturally  one  of  the  ])rincipal 
diversions  of  the  summer  sojourner.  It  is 
said  that  as  many  as  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons liave  patronized  the  b;illiing  i>a\'il- 
ions  in  a  single  ilay. 

Runnmg  parallel  with  the  beach  for  a 
distance  of  five  miles  is  the  famous  Board 
Walk.  This  form  of  promenade,  without 
which  no  seaside  resort  is  now  considered 
complete,  was  invented  by  Atlantic  City. 
Here  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
the  l)iggest  crowd  of  pleasure  sc^^kers  may 
be  found.  From  this  elevated  structure 
one  enjoys  an  uninterrupted  view  of  sea 
and  land.  ( )n  one  side  is  the  ocean  dotted 
with  white  sails  and  on  the  other  the  city 
with  the  green  meadows  behind  it  and  be- 
yond that  the  mainlan  1  fringed  with 
fragrant  pines 

( )n  tlie  landward  side  one  has  a  vista 
of   broad    avenues    lined    with    inii)'ising 


hotels  and  liandsome  cottages.  At  one 
end  of  the  iioard  Walk  the  shaft  of  the 
.-\bsecon  lighthouse  dominates  the  land- 
scape, marking  the  entrance  to  the  inlet. 
.\t  the  other  end  of  the  Walk  is  another 
inlet  known  as  the  Throughfare.  Both 
here  and  at  .\bsecon  Inlet  there  is  ex- 
cellent fishing  and  crabbing,  and  boats 
may  be  hired  at  a  moderate  rate  for  an 
afternoon's  s])ort  with  hook  and  line  or 
for  a  sail  on  the  smooth  waters  of  the 
bay  or  the  rougher  "outside"  course. 

Riding  and  driving  are  other  diver- 
sions that  find  favor  w'ith  many.  The  ten 
mile  stretch  of  beach  is  a  favorite  resort 
of  riders  and  drivers,  the  sand  here  being 
so  firm  that  even  the  heaviest  motor-car 
makes  scarcely  an  indentation  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  beach.  ( )f  the  various  other 
diversions  common  tn  most  watering 
places,  the  theaters,  dancing  pavilions, 
amusement  ])iers,  etc..  ni>descrii)tion  need 
be  given.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  every 
form  of  amusement  to  be  found  at  other 
seaside  resorts  will  be  found  at  .\tlantic 
City,  while  at  the  same  time  for  those 
who  seek  rest  and  quiet  there  are  secUul- 
ed  places  where  one  mav  escape  from  the 
crowd  and  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
l)leasure  that  at  times  sulitude  alone  can 
ofive. 


tin  ihr  brith 
AtlAnlic  Cilr 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THAT  NEW  JERSEY  IS  GROWING  FASTER 

THAN  ANY  OF  THE  NEW   ENGLAND  OR  MIDDLE  STATES 

1890 

1900 

Percentage  of  in- 
crease in  10  years 

Vermont 

332,422 

343,641 

3-3 

Maine 

661,086 

694.466 

5- 

N.  Hampshire.  , 

376,530 

411,588 

9-3 

Delaware    

168,493 

184.735 

9.6 

Pennsylvania  .  . 

5,258,014 

6,302,115 

19.8 

New  York 

5,997,853 

7.268.894 

21. 1 

Connecticut  ..  . 

746.258 

908,420 

21.7 

Rhode  Island. . 

345.506 

428,556 

24. 

Massachusetts  . 

2.238.943 

2,805,346 

«S-2 

New  Jersey. . . . 

1,444.933 

1,883,669 

30.3 

The  Growth  of  New  Jersey 

Growing  Faster  Than  New  York  or  Any  of  the  Other  Middle  or  New  England 

States.      Some  Interesting   Deductions  Based  on  the  Recent 

State  Census  Returns 

By  WILLOUGHBY   BLAIR 


HK  completed  returns  of 
the  State  census  taken 
last  year  shows  that  New 
Jersey  has  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  a 
population  of  more  than 
two  million  persons.  It  has 
gained  in  the  past  five 
years  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  inhalii- 
tants,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
each  year  it  has  added  to  its  population 
enough  people  to  make  two  towns  the  size 
East  Orange.  With  the  figures  of  the 
State  and  national  censuses  before  one,  it 
is  possible  to  make  some  interesting  com- 
parisons, the  result  of  which  demon- 
strates that  in  proportion  to  population 
New  Jersey  is  not  only  growing  faster 
than  New  York,  but  faster  than  any  of 
the  other  Middle'  or  New  England 
States. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  century  the 
ratio  of  New  York's  increase  in  popula- 
tion was  much  greater  than  that  of  New 
Jersey,  but  today  the  reverse  is  true. 
Reference  to  the  table  giving  the  popu- 
lations of  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  from  1800  to  1905  will  show- 
that  from  1810  to  1830.  a^  period  of 
twenty    years.    New    York    doubled    its 


population.  New  Jersey  was  forty 
vears,  or  from  18 10  to  1850  in  accom- 
plishing the  same  result.  Coming  down 
to  1870,  however,  we  find  that  New 
York  has  not  yet  doubled  the  population 
it  had  at  that  time  (4,382,759)  and  at 
the  rate  at  which  the  population  is  in- 
creasing it  will  not  have  doubled  it  until 
tliree  years  more  have  elapsed ;  that  is 
to  say  New  York  now  requires  thirty- 
nine  years  in  which  to  double  its  popu- 
lation.  Meanwhile,  New  Jersey,  bv  1901 

TABLE  SHOWING  POPULATION  OF  THE  ' 
STATES  OF  NEW  YORK  &  NEW  JERSEY 
From  1800  to  1905 

,       (From  1800  to   1900  the  li^'ures  Riven   are  those    of 
I    the  I'nited  States   census,     i  he    figures    for  1905  are 
those  of  the  stale  census.) 


New  York 
589,051 


1800 

181O 959,049 

1820 1,372.111 

1830 1.918,608 

1840 2,428,921 

'850 3.097,394 

i860 3.880,735 

i   1870 4,382,759 

I    1880 5,082,871 

i   1890 5.997,853 

t90O 7, 26.^,894 

1905 8,066,672 


S'ew  Jersey 
211,149 
245,562 
277,246 
320,823 
373.306 

489.555 

672,03s 

906,096 

1,131,116 

1.444.933 

1,883,669 

2,144,134 
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had  doubled  the  number  of  inhabitants 
it  had  in  1870 — a  period  of  thirty- 
one  years  as  against  New  York's  thirty- 
nine.  New  York's  yearly  growth  at  pres- 
ent amoinits  to  something  over  two  per 
cent  and  New  Jersey's  yearly  growth  to 
something  over  three  per  cent. 

In  point  of  population,  New  Jersey 
stands  sixteenth  in  the  list  of  States.  Ten 
cities  in  New  Jersey  have  populations  in 
excess  of  35,000  namely  : 

Newark 283.289 

Jersey  City 332,699 

Paterson 111,529 

Trenton 84,180 

Camden 83.J63 

Hoboken  ....  65,468 

Elizabeth 60,509 

Bayonne  ....  42.262 

Passaic 37.^37 

.\tlantic  City 37,593 

The  growth  of  several  of  these  cities 
in  the  past  fifteen  years  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. New  York  City  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be  growing  faster  than  any 
other  communitv  on  earth  yet,  as  the 
table  printed  below  shows,  New 
York's  ratio  of  increase  in  population  in 
the  past  fifteen  years  has  been  sixty-one 
per  cent,  which  exceeds  by  only  a  frac- 
tion of  one  per  cent,  the  growth  of  Eliza- 
beth.    Tn  proportion  to  population  Bay- 


onne is  growing  twice  as  fast  as  New 
Yr>rk  t'ity,  and  I'assaic  and  Atlantic  City, 
more  than  three  times  as  fast.  Newark 
is  growing  faster  than  Buffalo,  and  Ho- 
boken and  Jersey  City  faster  than 
Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

Comparing  the  capitals  of  the  two 
States  we  find  that  Albany's  population 
in  lyoo  was  actually  several  hundred 
less  than  it  was  in  1890,  while  its  total 
increase  in  the  fifteen  years  under  con- 
sideration has  been  only  a  trifle  over  31/2 
per  cent.  Trenton,  on  the  other  hand. 
in  the  same  period  has  nearly  doubled 
its  population. 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  list  of  New 
York's  leading  cities  the  greatest  pro- 
]3ortionate  increase  in  population  has 
been  achieved  by  a  surburban  town — 
Yonkcrs.  It  would  seem  that  year  by 
year  an  ever  increasing  number  of  per- 
sons are  becoming  convinced  that  the 
suburban  life  is  after  all  the  best,  and  as 
the  idea  spreads  the  population  of  the 
suburban  towns  near  New  York  increase. 
This  in  part  explains  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  many  of  New  Jersey's  towns, 
the  spread  of  the  suburban  idea  convert- 
ing thousands  of  flat  dwellers  every  year 
into  owners  of  suburban  homes. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THAT  THE  LEADING  CITIES  OF  NEW  JERSEY  ARE 
GROWING    FASTER   THAN   THE    LEADING  CITIES  OF   NEW   YORK. 


Population 

NEW  YORK  1890 

U.  S.  CVnsiis 

Albany 94-923 

Rlmira 30-893 

l^inghamton  35-oo5 

Troy 60.956 

Syracuse    88,143 

Rochester 133-896 

Utica  44-007 

I'.uffalo 255.664 

New  York   2,492,591 

Vonkers 32.033 

NEW  JERSEY 

Paterson 78,347 

Jersey  City 163,003 

Camden 58,313 

Trenton 57-4.58 

Hoboken  43.648 

Newark 181,830 

Ehzabelh 37,764 

Bayonne 19.033 

Atlantic  City 13.055 

Passaic 13.028 


Population 

1900 
V.  S.  Census 

94.151 

35.672 

39.647 

60,651 

108,374 

162,608 

56,383 

352,387 

3.437.2C2 
47.931 


105.171 
206.433 
75.935 
73.307 
59.364 
246,070 
52,130 
32,722 
27.8.?8 
27.777 


Population 

1905 

Statf  Census 

98,370 
34.692 
42,040 
76,861 
117.498 
181,672 

62.935 

376.618 

4,014,304 

61,716 


111.529 
232,609 

83.363 
84,180 
65.468 
283,289 
60,509 
42,262 
37.593 
37.837 


Perceniaze  of 

increase 
in  IS    \eart 

3.6 
123 
20.1 
26.1 

33-3 

35-7 

43- 

47-3 

61. 

92.7 


42.3 
42.7 
42.9 
46.5 

50. 

55-7 

60.3 

122.2 

188.7 

190.8 
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Flowers  and  vines  add   iniicli  to  the 
attractiveness  of  3  suburban  home 


The  Suburban  Garden 

By  MARY  GIBSON 


(  )\\'  that  winter  is  drawing- 
to  a  close  one  naturally  be- 
gins to  think  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  flower  beds  for 
the  garde. n  To  buy  seeds 
and  bulbs  at  a  shop,  is  of 
course,  the  easiest  way  to 
fill  the  beds,  but  those  who 
pursue  tliis  method  do  not  know  the 
pleasure  that  is  derived  from  having  per- 
sonally gathered  the  plants  which  deco- 
rate one's  garden.  And  for  one  who 
dwells  in  the  country  they  are  easy  to  ob- 
tain. The  woods,  the  roadside,  and  the 
farms  near  any  suburban  town  will  usu- 
ally prove  to  be  a  rich  mine  of  floral 
treasures. 

When  only  a  small  child,  at  an  age 
when  a  picnic  in  the  woods  not  five  min- 
utes walk  from  .our  own  homes 
caused  a  wild  excitement  among  the 
members  of  a  little  school,  we  brought 
home  a  tin\-  pine  tree  and  a  wild  rose 
bush  from  the  woods,  and  these  we 
planted  ourselves.  The  pine  tree  died ; 
but  when  we  moved  from  the  town  some 
fifteen  years  later,  the  rose  bush  was  al- 
most as  high  as  my  head  and  was  a  mass 
of  flow^ers  every  spring.  The  best  part 
of  it  was  that  it  was  absolutely  our  own 
and  we  might  pick  the  flowers  when  we 


chose  and  as  many  as  w-e  liked  without 
a  word  of  caution  from  the  grown-ups. 

In  that  same  garden,  old  when  we 
went  there,  there  were  great  clumps  of 
long  leaved  plants,  but  no  flowers  to 
guide  us  as  to  the  kind.  They  were 
■'Daft'ys"  we  were  told,  but  they  were  so 
old  that  they  had  ceased  blooming  long 
ago.  These  clumps,  sometimes  more 
than  a  foot  across  were  dug  up  and  the 
gardener  attempted  to  separate  the 
bulbs.  This  was  found  impossible  as 
they  were  so  grown  together  that  each 
was  simply  a  huge  root.  With  a  spade 
they  were  chopped  into  sections  and  re- 
planted at  intervals  the  length  of  the 
garden.  The  following  spring  they 
bloomed  and  regularly  every  year  they 
were  separated  and  planted  in  rows,  out- 
lining the  walks.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
every  bulb  had  multiplied  and  these  were 
again  separated,  until  one  year  we  were 
able  to  send  over  five  hundred  flowers  to 
a  church  in  the  tow-n  for  Easter  decora- 
tions. These  plants  rec[uire  a  sandy  soil, 
but  do  not  require  nnich  care,  and  midti- 
ply  very  rapidly. 

The  long  branches  of  Flowering  Cur- 
rant, also  called  Golden  or  Indian  Cur- 
rant, which  has  yellow,  bell-like  flowers 
hang-ing  from  a  long  branch,  bloom 
before  the  leaves  appear,  making  a  bush 
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of  leathery  yellow  in  the  bright  spring 
sunshine.  In  the  autumn  the  leaves  turn 
to  rich  olives,  browns  and  a  dull  red  and 
are  a  great  addition  to  the  garden.  .\ 
brancii  or  small  sprav  in  full  bloom  can 
be  planted,  if  one  is  fortmiate  enough  to 
get  one,  and  they  grow  rapidly. 

A  tiny  lilac  plant  which  has  sprung  up 
close  to  the  parent  bush  can  often  be 
procured  when  staying  in  the  country, 
and  there  is  man}'  a  farmer's  wife  who 
for  a  few  cents  will  sell  a  handful  of 
seeds  or  a  seedling  from  a  large  plant, 
and  tliese  will  grow,  too,  even  though 
planted  late  in  the  season,  as  1  have 
found  from  experience.  These  small 
plants  are  in  many  ways  preferable  to 
the  ones  purchased  from  the  stores  as 
they  have  not  been  coddled  in  hot  hotiscs 
and  are  therefore  hardier. 

Few  people  realize  how  many  beau- 
tiful things  grow  in  the  Vvoods  and  can 
be  had  for  the  taking.  The  dainty  he- 
paticas,  anemones,  blood-root,  and  Star- 
of-Bethlehem,  grow  readily  when 
brought  home  with  plenty  of  their  own 
earth  and  can  be  planted  to  edge  beds 
or  simply  scattered  through  the  grass 
and  allowed  to  bloom  as  they  will. 

The  gorgeous  trumpet  vine  is  another 
hardv  plant  which  blooms  in  earlv  sum- 
mer and  its  brilliant  red  flowers  are  very 
beautiful.  It  can  often  be  found  in  the 
woods  and  repays  well  the  troulile  of 
transplanting  it. 

During  a  summer  in  the  mountains 
one  often  finds  the  fields  filled  with  red 
lilies  {Lilian  PIu'IcKirlplnis) .  and  with 
gav  red  and  vellow  columbine.  In  tlie 
latter  part  of  .\ugust  I  went  into  a  field 
and  holding  an  envelope  beneath  llie  seed 
pods,  I  shook  the  seeds  of  the  columbine 
in.  About  two  thimblefuls  of  the  tiny 
seeds  were  gathered  and  the  following 
spring  I  had  Innidreds  of  tiny,  sturdy  lit- 
tle plants.  .\s  they  were  not  planted  un- 
til late  in  May  thev  did  not  bloom  tiiat 
year,  but  this  vear  I  hope  to  have  a  num- 
ber of  blooming  plants  that  will  equal  in 
beauty  those  of  another  garden  I  know  of 
which  have  blwimed  for  two  years  al- 
ready. 

One  woman  I  know,  who  has  a  large 
place  in  the  country,  points  with  pride 
to  her  ferns,  scattered  at  intervals  in  her 
garden.  Thev  have  been  gathered  year 
after  \ear,  a  few     at  a     time     in     every 


locality  that  she  has  visited  and  each 
summer  adds  to  her  collection. 

In  a  wood  in  Connecticut,  the  owner 
has  had  planted  at  intervals  petunias 
and  other  hardy  jjlants  :  not  set  beds,  but 
here  and  there  a  chnup  that  one 
comes  upi,n  unexpectedly  when  driving 
through.  W  hen  a  child  petunias  were 
the  only  flowers  the  ganlener  would  al- 
low me  to  pick  in  my  (Jrandniother"s  old 
fashioned  gaiden  and  1  hated  them  ever 
after  accordingly.  I'.ut  1  exclaimed  at 
the  beauty  of  the  plants  which  bloomed 
so  sturdily  in  the  woods. 

If  one  takes  a  little  care  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  plants  a  succession  of 
flowers  can  be  obtained,  lasting  from 
early  spring  until  late  in  the  fall.  In  one 
garden  I  know  of,  laid  out  many  years 
ago  in  a  "maze,"  with  low  bo.xwood 
hedges,  every  bed  contained  three  dis- 
tinct sets  of  plants,  for  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  bliwming,  the  bu.shes  being 
arranged  in  the  same  way. 

To  the  suburbanite  a  garden  is  a  real 
delight  and  the  jjleasure  of  personally 
gathering  every  plant,  with  a  little  mem- 
ory of  ha])i)y  hours  for  each  one,  is  some- 
thing which  cannot  be  appreciated  until 
it  has  been  tried. 
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How  to  Raise  Squabs 


An  Industry  in  Which  the  Suburbanite  Can  Engage  at  Small  Expense.      Practi- 
cal Pointers  on  the  Selection  and  Care  of  Pigeons 
By  RICHARD  GRANVILLE. 


[TH  half-pound  squabs  sell- 
ing in  \Vashington  Market 
at  from  $3.00  to  $3.50  per 
dozen  it  is  easy  to  believe 
the  oft-repeated  assertion 
that  there  is  money  in 
squabs.  It  is  not  wise,  how- 
ever, to  place  implicit  re- 
liance in  the  promises  of  the  optimistic 
advertiser  who  has  pigeons  to  sell.  Esti- 
mates of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from 
squabs  are  oftentimes  outrageously  pad- 
ded and  the  novice  who  expects  to  reap 
a  large  fortune  in  a  short  time  and  on  an 
investment  of  a  few  dollars  is  foredoom- 
ed to  disappointment.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  a  well-mated  pair  of  homer 
pigeons  (and  these  are  undoubtedly  the 
strongest  and  most  prolific  breed  "1  will 
just  about  pay  for  themselves  and  their 
maintenance  the  first  vear.  .After  that 
one  may  reasonably  expect  a  profit  from 
one  to  two  dollars  a  year  on  each  pair  of 
birds. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  squab 
culture  on  a  small  scale  does  not  offer  a 
royal  road  to  fortune.  It  is,  however,  an 
industry  in  which  the  suburbanite  may 
engage  at  trifling  expense  and  though 
the  profits  in  a  pecuniary  wav  will  not  be 
great  the  birds  really  will  pay  a  small 
profit  in  cash  and  a  very  large  profit  in 
pleasure.  In  a  household  where  there  are 
children  the  pigeons  will  prove  a  source 
of  endless  entertainment,  and  the  care  of 
them,  involving  but  little  trouble  after  the 
pigeon  loft  is  once  constructed,  mav  be 
safelv  left  to  the  youngsters.  The  only 
drawback  to  this  arrangement  is  that 
when  one  wants  broiled  squab  for  dinner 
he  will  probably  have  to  buy  them,  no 
matter  how  many  plump  voung  birds  he 
may  have  on  hand,  for  there  never  yet 
was  a  youngster  who  would  consent  to 
have  one  of  his  pets  butchered  to  gratify 
the  paternal  appetite. 

The  beginner  will  do  well  to  com- 
mence in  a  small  way,  buying  only  a  few 
birds  at  a  time,  but  let  these  be  good 


stock  bought  from  a  reliable  dealer.  Be- 
fore the  birds  are  purchased  the  loft,  as 
the  pigeon  house  is  called,  should  be  con- 
structed. This  work  any  man  clever  with 
tools  can  do  himself,  the  structure  being 
built  in  the  form  of  a  box  10  x  12  feet. 
The  framework  should  be  of  2  x  4  joists, 
the  front  pair  being  nine  feet  above  the 
ground  and  the  rear  pair  6  feet.  This 
will  give  a  3  foot  pitch  to  the  roof,  which 
— like  the  side  walls — may  be  of  pine 
lumber  covered  with  roofing  paper. 

Inside  the  loft  erect  shelves  for  the 
nests,  preferably  against  the  rear  wall. 
It  is  best  to  give  each  pair  of  pigeons  a 
compartment  to  themselves  about  3  feet 
long  by  one  foot  deep.  Nail  the  first 
shelf  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  the 
second  ten  or  twelve  inches  above  that 
and  so  on  up  to  within  a  foot  of  the  roof. 
In  each  compartment  place  an  earthen- 
ware nest  filled  with  coarse  sawdust, 
shavings  or  pine  needles.  A  loft,  or 
pigeon  house,  of  the  size  indicated  will 
comfortably  accomodate  twenty  pairs  of 
birds. 

In  erecting  the  loft  let  it  face  the  south 
if  possible.  Light  and  ventilation  should 
be  provided  for  bv  a  pair  of  windows  set 
in  the  front  wall.  Outside  the  1oft  a 
piece  of  ground  about  twice  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  pigeon  liouse  itself  shouM 
be  enclosed  in  wire  netting;  thus  if  the 
loft  is  10x12  feet,  the  aviarv,  or  "fly,"  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  should  be  12x20 
feet,  making  the  total  amount  of  ground 
occupied  by  loft  and  fly  12x30  feet.  Run 
the  side  nets  up  level  with  the  front 
edge  of  the  roof  and  carry  the  top  net 
out  frotTi  the  eaves  so  as  to  enclose  the 
flv  at  the  top  as  well  as  on  the  sides. 
.\  door,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  made 
in  the  netting  so  as  to  give  access  to  the 
loft. 

Pigeons  require  very  little  care  and 
if  of  good  stock  are  not  very  prone  to 
disease.  Clean  living  quarters,  plain 
food  and  plenty  of  pure  drinking  water 
constitute    their   principal    requirements. 
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Cracked  corn,  millet,  hemp  ami  buck- 
wheat is  the  diet  recommended  by  writers 
on  squab  culture.  To  this  should  be  ad- 
ded some  clean  grit  to  aid  the  digestion. 
Scraps  from  the  family  table  may  also 
be  given  them,  the  food  in  all  cases  be- 
ing placed  in  the  wire  enclosure,  or  Hv. 
After  the  birds  have  become  accustomed 
to  being  fed  at  a  certain  hour  they  will 
ilock  to  the  pe'son  who  fee^ls  them  in 
response  to  his  call  and  mav  be  even 
taught  to  feed  from  the  hand. 

Good  pigeons,  purchased  from  a  relia- 
ble dealer  cost  about  $2.00  a  pair.  Each 
bird  will  consume  an  average  of  one  dol- 
lar's worth  of  grain  per  year.  Within  a 
few  days  after  they  are  settled  in  their 
loft  the  female  begins  to  lay  and  in 
seventeen  days  after  the  last  egg  is  laid 
the  young  birds,  or_  squabs  are  hatched. 
Four  weeks  later  the  squab  is  readv  for 
market. 

Regarding  the  number  of  squabs  that 
each  pair  of  birds  may  lie  expected  to 
produce  a  year  and  the  prices  that  should 
be  obtained  for  them  the  '.ditor  of  The 
Pigeon  ARCH'S  says :  "Because  in  some 
cases  pigeons  have  been  known  to  breed 
once  a  month  the  year  round  it  should 
not  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  pigeons 
do  so.  Calculating  that  way  makes  very 
fine  profits  on  paper,  but  there  is  always 
the  tremendous  if  to  be  considered.  .X 
fair  average  to  count  upon  would  be  one 
pair  of  squabs  every  six  weeks  for  nine 
months  in  the  year — or  say  one  dozen 
squabs  per  year  for  each  pair  of  breed- 
ing pigeons. 


"S(|uabs  tind  a  rcaily  market  the  year 
rountl,  the  price  ranging  from  about 
$3.00  to  $6.00  a  dozen.  One  dealer  in 
Boston  gets  from  a  leading  hotel  $5.00 
per  dozen  during  the  entire  year.  In 
New  York  City  last  year  the  prices  rang- 
ed something  like  this:  For  birds  aver- 
aging ten  to  twelve  jiounds  to  the  dozen, 
$4.75;  nine  pounds  to  the  dozen,  $4.00; 
eight  pounds  to  the  dozen,  $3.50:  seven 
pounds  to  the  dozen,  $2.75.  During  the 
winter  the  prices  run  higher.  Birds 
whose  skins  are  dark  in  color  bring 
prices  somewliat  lower  than  those  quot- 
ed." 

From  these  figures  one  may  calculate 
the  probable  expenser.  to  be  met  and  the 
profits  to  be  derived  from  squab  culture 
in  the  suburbs.  Omitting  llie  cost  of 
the  loft  and  fly,  which  if  one  constructs 
it  himself  out  of  old  lumber  will  be  slight, 
we  have  the  following : 
Cost  of  20  pair.s  of  pigeons  at  $2.00 

per  pair $40.00 

Cost  of  grain  at  $1.00  per  year  per 

pigeon $40.00 

$80.00 
Calculating  the  probable  production  of 
twenty  pairs  of  pigeons  at  one  dozen 
squabs  per  pair  per  year,  and  the  aver- 
age price  obtained  for  them  at  $4.00  per 
dozen,  we  have: 

20  dozen  squabs  at  $4.00  per  dozen S80.C0 

which  just  balances  the  expenses  of  the 
first  year.  The  second  year  the  cost  of 
the  breeding  pigeons  will  not  figure  in 
the  account  and  there  will  be  ,i  small  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  the  breeder. 


Consolations  of  the  Commuter 


IRANK  DEMl'STHK  SHEK.M.\N  IN  THK  XKW  VoHK  'SIW 

.^fter  the  fret  and  fever  of  the  day, 
.'\mid  the  city's  endless  rush  and  din. 
Its  roar  of  traffic  and  the  tireless  spin 

Of  wheels  that  tell  the  score  of  Fortune's  play — 

What  joy  it  is    at  five  o'clock  to  say : 

Farewell  to  all  the  cares  that  crowd  Ihcrein, 
Forget  the  tasks,  and  in  one  brief  hour  win 

The  calm  and  quiet  country  miles  away! 

It  is  to  know  escape  from  shadowed  cell — 
A  captive's  thrill  to  find  his  feet  are  free — 
No  mere  lh<-  narrow  window  with  its  bars: 

It  is  to  find  where  Peace  and  Pleasure  dwell. 
And  for  another  God-sent  night  to  be 
The  friend  of  silence  and  the  sky  and  stars ! 
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Anchoring  an  Air  Castle 


REAMS!  You  don't  believe 
in  dreams  ?"  said  the  wom- 
an whose  bright  eyes  seem- 
ed to  give  the  lie  to  the 
lines  of  care  on  her  brow. 
■'Why.  1  don't  mean  the 
sleeping  dreams  that  come 
to  one  involuntarily  but  the 
ones  that  one  weaves  for  oneself.  They 
are  better  than  reality  to  most  of  us,  and 
the  sweetest  part  of  life  to  many.  I  have 
had  troubles — many  and  big  ones — but 
through  them  all  I  dreamed,  when  I 
could  snatch  the  time,  and  it  never  inter- 
fered with  my  work,  and  it  helped  me  to 
stand  things  which  otherwise  would 
nave  turned  me  into  a  hardened,  bitter 
woman.  As  it  is.  I  am  an  optimist  and 
a  philosopher. 

"I  have  worked  hard  all  my  life,  and  I 
have  had  a  measure  of  success  owing  to 
my  own  efforts.  I  have  worktjd  in  the 
face  of  discouragements  that  would  have 
daunted  many  a  woman  stronger  physi- 
callv  and  mentally  than  I  am.  but  I 
couldn't  have  done  it  if  I  had  been  pure- 
ly matter  of  fact.  It  was  the  spirit  that 
kept  me  up  most  of  the  time,  and  it  was 
the  dreams  that  I  not  only  countenanced 
but  cultivated  during  years  that  to  an 
outsider  nnist  have  been  unutterably 
gray  and  sordid. 

"I  used  to  come  home  at  night  worn 
and  weary  after  a  day  of  mental  strain 
and  physical  effort  that  amounted  to  tor- 
ture. I  had  been  told  by  well-meaning 
folk  to  dismiss  my  worries  from  my 
mind  when  I  left  my  work  behind  me.  It 
sounded  like  good  advice,  and  I  con- 
scientiously tried  to  follow  it,  but  failed. 
So  I  tried  instead  replacing  the  worries 
of  reality  with  the  luxury  of  the  imagina- 
tion. I  pictured  to  my  weary  brain  a 
peaceful  little  house  in  the  country.  It 
used  to  rest  me  just  to  think  of  it.  1 
kept  the  same  idea  in  mind,  and  after  a 
\vhile  I  could  call  up  the  image  of  the 
little  abode  of  peace  at  will  whenever  I 
was  distracted  with  anxiety  and  the 
strain  of  uncongenial  work. 

"After  a  while  I  found  that  I  could 
work  better  than  I  could  bejore  because 
I  was  happier,  more  hopeful  and  more 
interested  in  life.     From  a     desperately 


lonely  creature  I  became  e.xcellent  com- 
pany for  myself,  and  my  dreams  made 
me  contented  and  happy.  I  built  up  my 
little  country  haven  of  peace  and  rest 
stone  by  stone.  Then  I  furnished  it, 
spending  many  blissful  moments  choos- 
ing, planning,  and  bargain-hunting  for 
furniture  and  hangings  and  rugs.  I 
even  planted  the  garden  and  considered 
very  carefully  how'  much  it  would  cost 
for  me  to  live  in  this  Elysium  with  a 
maid  to  take  care  of  it  while  I  went  in  to 
town  every  day  to  my  work. 

"Did  all  this  interfere  with  my  work 
or  make  me  neglect  the  practical  things 
to  be  done  every  day?  No,  but  it  in- 
vested everything  I  had  to  do  with  new 
interest  and  inspiration  to  the  most  com- 
monplace of  duties.  It  also  taught  me  to 
economize,  and  the  saving  that  before 
would  have  seemed  a  series  of  depriva- 
tions now  was  a  delight  as  each  dollar 
saved  brought  the  dream  nearer  realiza- 
tion. It  took  five  years,  but  at  last  I 
bought  a  tiny  cottage  in  the  suburbs. 

"It  makes  me  smile  now  when  I  think 
of  the  calm  and  confidedit  manner  in 
which  I  went  about  the  actual  buying  of 
my  Paradise  when  I  was  really  ready  to 
enter  into  it.  I  had  by  that  time  decided 
just  where  it  was  to  be.  and  I  knew 
almost  to  a  dollar  how  much  it  would 
cost.  The  furnishings  were  so  clearly 
fixed  in  my  mind  that  they  took  me  ex- 
actly six  hours  to  buy.  And  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  dream  was  that 
there  was  no  disillusion.  The  little  house 
seemed  to  bring  me  all  kinds  of  good 
fortune. 

"One  summer  I  rented  it,  and  the  ten- 
ants became  my  best  and  most  helpful 
friends.  Today  one  of  their  children 
lives  in  m}-  house  of  dreams,  which  I 
gave  to  her  as  a  wedding  present.  It  is 
only  a  bungalow,  of  course,  and  cost  less 
than  $3,000,  but  it  js  quaint  and  odd,  and 
pretty,  as  a  house  of  dreams  should  be. 

"Fanciful?  Perhaps,  but  what  I  am 
trying  to  convince  you  of  is  that  fancies 
and  dreams  are  blessings  and  do  not  al- 
ways keep  one  from  the  duties  of  work- 
a-day  life.  Dreams  are  simply  ideals 
that  may  be  materialized." — Nezv  York 
Globe. 
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Residtrncr  of   Mr.  C.  E.  Apgar 
Wcsificid,  N.  t. 


A  Westfield  Home 

The  Advantages  of  Home  Ownership    in  General    and   of    Westfield    Homes 

in  Particular  Set   Forth 

By  C.  E.  APCAR 


U  one  scriourl  disputes  tlic 
advaiUag-es  of  owning  one's 
<i\vn  lionie.  nor  the  comfort 
that  comes  from  being  ab- 
sokitelv  independent,  and 
free  from  the  everlasting 
tril)ute  tliat  the  renter  is  ob- 
hged  to  render  to  his  land- 
lord on  the  first  of  each  month.  The 
reason  that  more  people  do  not  own 
homes  of  their  own  is,  I  think,  that  many 
honestly  believe  they  cannot  afford  to 
buy  or  build  a  house,  and  so  they  go 
on  paying  rent  year  after  year,  not  realiz- 
ing that  the  same  amount  of  monev  they 
turn  over  to  their  landlord  amounts,  in 
the  course  of  eight  or  ten  years,  to  more 
than  a  comfortalile  suburban  home  would 
cost.  Fortv  dollars  a  month  amounts  to 
$.^80  a  year,  and  S480  multiplied  by  ten 
is  $4,800.    which    is   about    what    it   cost 


:ne  to  build  the  house  I  live  in.  It  is 
worth  considerably  more  than  that  now. 
which  illustrates  another  advantage  of 
owning  one's  own  home,  namely,  that 
every  increase  in  the  value  of  the  prop- 
ertv  redounds  to  your  own  benefit,  not 
to  the  benefit  of  another. 

With  the  aid  of  a  buililing  association 
— and  there  are  many  goods  ones  in  Xew 
Jersey — any  man  who  can  afford  to  pay 
rent  can  alTord  to  own  a  home.  The 
association  aflvances  tlie  money  neetlcd 
to  buy  or  build  a  house  and  becomes  for 
the  time  being  the  landlord,  but  with  this 
di (Terence,  that  whereas  the  individual 
landlord  never  relint|uishes  title  to  the 
house  in  your  favor  the  building  associa- 
tion does.  When  you  have  paid  back  the 
amount  of  monev  a<lvanced  the  li"use  is 
vours.  If  it  h.-is  increased  in  v.duc  dur- 
ing tlie  time  you  have  been  paying  for  it 
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the  features  we  deemed  essential.  When 
the  plans  were  ready  we  submitted  them 
to  several  building  contractors,  found 
out  exactly  what  the  house  would  cost 
us  and  then  borrowed  from  a  building 
association  the  money  needed  to  erect  it. 
The  money  borrowed  was  paid  back  in 
regular  monthly  installments  and  never 
at  any  time  amounted  to  more  than  we 
had  formerly  paid  for  rent. 

The  picture  of  the  house  itself  and 
the  accompanying  plans  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  very  accurate  idea  of 
the  kind  of  suburban  home  that  can  be 
purchased  for  about  five  thousand 
dollars.  If  he  happens  to  live  in  a  flat 
let  him  compare  his  conveniences  with 
ours,  remembering  that  the  same  means 
that  we  adopted  are  open  to  him. 

Our  house  is  a  two-story  and  attic 
structure  consisting  of  eleven  rooms  and 
bath.  A  wide  veranda  extends  across 
the  entire  front  and  half  way  down  one 
side  of  the  house.  From  the  veranda  one 
enters  a  vestibule  and  thence  passes  into 
a  large  reception  hall.  To  the  left  is  the 
stairway  leading  to  the  upper  floors  and 
to  the  right  folding  doors  leading  to  the 


the  profit  is  yours.  If  you  want  to  sell 
it  before  you  have  made  the  last  pay- 
ment on  it  that,  too,  can  be  arranged.  In 
fact  from  the  moment  you  make  the  first 
payment  the  house  is  yours  to  do  with 
as  you  like — to  live  in.  to  rent  or  to  sell, 
subject  only  to  the  mortgage  in  favor  of 
the  association,  and  this,  if  you  wish  to 
and  are  able  to,  you  can  pay  ofif  faster 
than  the  original  agreement  specifies. 

My  own  house  was  purchased  in  this 
way.  It  was  built  for  us  by  a  building 
association  after  our  own  plans.  It  is 
sometimes  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  build, 
but  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  satis- 
faction in  living  in  a  house  that  conforms 
in  every  respect  to  one's  own  ideas. 
My  wife  and  I  were  unable  to  find  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  house  we  wanted  so  we 
planned  one  of  our  own.  I  suppose  we 
studied  as  many  as  a  hundred  plans  of 
different  houses,  taking  one  room  from 
this  and  another  from  that  until  we  had 
succeeded  in  getting  just  what  we  want- 
ed. Then  we  turned  our  patchwork  over 
to  an  architect  and  told  him  to  draw  us 
a  set   of  working  plans   embodying  all 
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parlor.  There  are  folding  doors  also  be- 
tween the  parlor  and  the  library,  en- 
abling us  to  make  the  two  into  one  large 
room  whenever  occasion  requires, 
though,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  plans, 
neither  room  is  particularly  small,  h^rom 
the  library  one  may  pass  into  the  dining 
room  and  thence  through  a  commodious 
pantry  into  the  kitchen.  In  the  cellar  is 
the  laundry  and  furnace  rooms  and  bins 
for  wood,  coal,  etc. 

Upstairs  we  have  three  large  bed 
rooms,  a  sewing  room,  den,  bathroom 
and  seven  closets.  The  smallest  living 
room  on  this  floor  (the  sewing  roorii ) 
is  91-2  feet  by  ii  1-2  feet,  and-  the 
largest  (the  bed  room  w'ith  the  bay  win- 
dow-) is  tnore  than  15  feet  square.  Even 
the  bathroom  is  as  large  as  some  of  the 
living  ro^ms  that  are  found  in  flats. 

The  attic  floor  contains  the  servants' 
rooms  and  a  spare  room  or  two  that  a 
larger  family  than  ours  could  utilize  as 
bedrooms.  Of  light  and  air,  the  two 
things  that  the  flat  dweller  misses  most, 
we  have  an  abimdance  and  the  view 
from  our  verantla  embraces  the  hand- 
some homes  of  our  neighbors,  surround- 
ci!  with  lawns,  trees  and  flowers. 


Before  concluding  I  want  to  say  a 
word  about  W'estfield,  because  the  loca- 
tion of  one's  home  is  quite  as  important 
as  the  house   itself 

W'estfield,  New  Jersey,  is  not  an  ex- 
perimental town.  It  has  a  population  of 
more  than  5,000  persons  and  possesses 
all  the  conveniences  of  a  city.  It  is  less 
than  20  miles  distant  from  New  York 
and  has  28  trains  each  way  daily.  It  is 
distinctly  a  residential  town  with  no  fac- 
tories and  only  a  sufficient  commercial 
element  to  properly  care  for  the  wants 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  has  good  public 
schools,  a  public  library,  churches,  golf 
and  social  clubs,  gas,  electricity,  sewers, 
good  water  and  efficient  fire  and  police 
departments.  Its  streets  are  macadam- 
ized and  well  ke]>t  and  the  drives  through 
the  surrounding  country  are  very  pic- 
turesque. The  ground  here  is  high  and 
rolling,  forming  a  natural  watershed  that 
is  conducive  to  health  fulness.  Trolley 
cars  enable  one  to  visit  friends  in  neigh- 
boring tow-ns  w  ith  ease  and  the  trains  of 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  make 
it  possible  for  the  resident  of  Westfield  to 
be  at  home  in  less  than  an  hour  after 
leaving  New  York. 


Virw  from  iiir  irrjruu  fi  S\l.  Apt»l  • 
houfr— Wcftfirld,  V.  J. 
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But  winter  has  yet  brighter  scenes— he  boasts 
Splendors     beyond     what     gorgeous     summer 

knows, 
Or  autumn  with  his  many  fruits  and  woods 
All  flushed  with  many  hues.     Come  when  the 

rains 
Have  glazed  the  snow,  and  cluthed  the  trees 

with    ice, 
While  the  slant  sun  of  February  pours 
Into  the  bowers  a  flood  of  light.    Approach! 
The  encrusted  surface  shall  upbear  thy  steps 
And  the  broad  arching  portals  of  the  grove 
Welcome    thy    entering.       Look !     the     mossy 

trunks 
Are  cased  in  the  pure  crystal,  each  light  spray 
Nodding  and  tinkling  in  the  breath  of  Heaven 
Is  studded  with  its  trembling  water  drops 
That    stream    with    rainbow    radiance   as    they 

move.  — Bryavl 


HE  wreck  of  the  Clyde  line 
steamer  Cherokee,  on  Brig- 
antine  Shoals  near  Atlantic 
City,  last  month  recalls  tlie 
fact  that  this  portion  of  the 
Jersey  Coast  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  similar  oc- 
currances.  The  shallow 
waters  which  make  the  beach  at 
Atlantic  City  one  of  the  safest  bath- 
ing places  in  the  world  have  been 
responsible  for  the  stranding  of  many 
a  vessel.  Mr.  A.  ]M.  Heston,  the  his- 
torian of  Atlantic  City,  estimates  the 
number  of  wrecks  that  have  occurred 
here  within  the  past  century  at  no  fewer 
than  six  hundred.  The  earliest  wreck  of 
which  there  is  any  record  is  that  of  the 


British   ship   Ellis.      This   occurred   just 
prior  to  the  Revolution  and  to  the  colon- 
ists  who  were  demanding  "no  taxation 
without  representation"  was  a  source  of 
considerable   satisfaction.     It   may   even 
have   suggested   the   Boston   Tea   Party 
for  the  Ellis  at  the  time  she  was  wrecked 
on   Absecon   Beach   was   laden   w'ith   tea 
for  this  country  and  had  a  British  stamp- 
officer  on  board.     In  the  winter  of  1826- 
27   no   fewer  than   two  hundred   vessels 
were  stranded  on  the  Jersey  Coast.     In 
1830  a  nameless  craft  supposed  to  be  pi- 
ratical was  driven  ashore  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Atlantic  City,  all  hands  being 
saved  except  the  captain.     The  crew  are 
described  as  "villianotis     looking"     men" 
and   the   impression   that   they    were   pi- 
rates was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
they  all  decamped  in  the  night  and  were 
never  seen  again.     In  the  winter  of  the 
same  year  the  ships  George  Cannon  and 
Genghis  Khan  were  also  wrecked  in  this 
vicinity.     In  1840  the  schooner  General 
Scott  was  blown  ashore  in  a  gale  and  all 
hands  perished,  except  the  captain  who 
floated    ashore   on   a   feather   bed.      Be- 
tween  1847  S'ld  1856  sixty-four  vessels 
were  lost  in  the  neighborhood  of  Atlan- 
tic City,  five  of  them  in  a  single  night. 
Since  the  erection  of  the  lighthouse  and 
the  establishment  of  a  life-saving  station 
at  Atlantic  City  wrecks  have  been  of  less 
frequent  occurance  and  the  loss  of  life 
has    also    happily    diminished.      Onie   O'f 
the    most    curious    casualties    w-as    the 
stranding  of  the  three-masted   schooner 
Robert  Morgan   in  the  winter  of   1884. 
This  vessel  came  ashore  at  the  foot  of 
New  York  Avenue,  being  thrown  so  far 
up   on    the  beach   that   when   the   storm 
subsided  she  was  left  high  and  dry  on 
the  sand.     She  was  visited  by  thousands 
of    people    the    following    summer    her 
owners  charging  an  admission   fee  and 
selling     photographs     of    the    "wreck." 
The   hull   of   the    vessel    was   uniniured 
and    she    was    eventually    floated    again 
after  a  most  prosperous  season.    This  is 
probably  the  onlv  instance  on  record  of 
a   shipwreck    proving    profitable   to    the 
owners. 

Every  little  while  something  crops  out 
in  the  daily  papers  tending  to  show  that 
the  lot  of  people  who  live  in  flats  is  not 
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a  hajipy  one.  Unc  seldom  licars  aii\- 
thing  about  the  woes  of  the  janitor  l)ut 
that  the  autocrat  of  the  flat  has  troubles 
of  his  own  is  vehemently  asserted  l)y 
I\lr.  Alexis  von  Schoenermarck.  who 
presides  over  the  destinies  of  an  apart- 
ment house  in  the  boroug'h  of  Manhat- 
tan. I  laving  been  summoned  to  tiic 
Harlem  Police  Court  to  answer  to  tlu- 
charge  of  having  assaulted  one  of  the 
tenants  Mr.  Von  Schoenermarck  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  the  presid- 
ing magistrate.  A  perusal  of  it  will  go 
far  towards  convincing  one  that  not  even 
for  janitors  is  the  peaceful  life  possible 
in  a  flat. 

His  Honorable  Majesty  Crane, 
Harlem  Police  Court, 
125th  street  and  Sylvan  place. 
My  Most   Esteemed  Honor : 

.-VUovv  me  to  say  that  evidently  the  police 
officer  in  blue  uniform  who  pinned  the  sum- 
mons on  my  door  last  night  did  not  know  iny 
name.  U  >-  r.oi  -TUT'mn  f  ■  y  t.  He  made  a 
grave  mistake.  He  should  have  walked  right 
in  instead  of  pinning  it  on  the  door.  As  a  con- 
sequence there  is  a  small  hole  in  the  door 
which  I  varnished  only  a  few  days  agp.  The 
woes  of  a  janitor,  my  Honor,  are  indeed  heavy. 
This  Semler  family  plays  much  music  ail  the 
time  into  the  far  hours  of  the  night.  Besides 
I  have  only  recently  taken  forty-nine  iiarrels 
of  dirt,  seven  dead  cats  and  ten  dogs  from  the 
cellar.  .Mso  have  I  found  vaseline  on  the 
stairs.  The  little  Semler  hoy  sticks  out  his 
tongue  (four  inches  long)  to  me  and  I  did 
not  knock  Hugo  Semler  (loun.  I  ai)pealed  to 
him  to  make  his  brother  stop. 

.\  short  time  ago  I  wus  before  you  by  Mrs. 
Xclson  of  1457  Third  avenue.  I  kicked  her 
dog  and  told  her  she  should  have  children  and 
not  dogs.  But  I  meant  no  h.irm.  The  whole 
trouble  with  the  Semler  family  is,  I  refused 
their  l)utclier  to  go  tip-^tairs  any  more.  He 
dropped  a  lamb  chop  in  front  of  my  door  and 
the  cats  fighting  over  it  disturbed  my  wife, 
Minnie.  The  butcher  then  called  her  a  Ger- 
man pig— an  insult. 


.\n  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail  contains  some  inter- 
esting facts  and  figures  concerning 
rents  paid  by  the  people  of  Paris,  and 
the  statement  is  made  that  in  the 
French  capital,  as  in  other  great  cities, 
a  decided  migration  to  the  suburbs 
has  occurred  in  recent  years.  "Com- 
paring the  number  of  properties  ex- 
isting in  1865  with  those  of  to-day.  it 
will  be  found  that  the  number  of  build- 
ings in  the  center  of  the  city  has  consid- 


erai.l,  cktreased,  wh.k-  they  have  vastly 
increaseil  in  the  suburbs.  There  has  been 
a  decrease  of  520  buildings  in  ijie 
Louvre  quarter,  283  in  the  Bourse,  207 
in  the  Temple.  254  in  the  Hotel  de  \ille, 
233  in  the  Pantheon,  and  \cxj  in  the  Lux- 
embourg quarter.  .\t  Retiilly  and  at 
Batignolles  the  number  of  ratable  proper- 
ties has  about  doui)led.  Rentable  value 
has  (juintupled  at  Passy,  quadrupled  at 
Batignolles,  tripled  in  the  Llysee  quarter 
and  the  Buttes-Chaumont."  This  flock- 
ing of  the  city  dwellers  to  the  suburbs  of 
Paris  has  occured  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  rents  in  Paris  are  very  low  in  com- 
parison with  those  Xew  Yorkers  are  ob- 
liged to  pay.  Out  of  900.000  rentable 
apartments  and  lodgings  in  Paris  only 
two  per  cent,  rent  for  more  than  $800 
a  year.  Five  per  cent,  rent  for  froiu  $200 
to  $500  a  year,  13  per  cent,  for  less  than 
$200  a  year  and  80  per  cent,  for  less  than 
$100  ])er  annum !  It  would  seem  from 
this  that  rents  alone  are  not  responsible 
for  what  seems  to  be  a  universal  desire 
to  get  back  to  nattire.  Men,  the  world 
over,  arc  tiring  of  the  cities  they  have 
built.  Im])roved  railroad  transportation 
has  made  it  possible  to  work  in  the  city 
and  live  in  the  country,  just  as  fifty  years 
ago  the  advent  of  the  street  car  made  it 
possible  for  the  merchant  to  abandon  the 
rooms  over  his  store  and  secure  for  him- 
self and  family  a  residence  uptown.  In 
a  larger  way  the  exodus  to  the  suburbs 
is  only  another  manifestation  of  the 
same  desire  to  get  away  from  business 
after  business  hours,  to  leave  behind  one 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  restless  city 
and  to  seek  rest  and  recreation  in  Ciod's 
green  countrv. 

In  the  whole  of  the  L'nited  States,  the 
jiopulation  of  which  was  7<^.303,387  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  ii)oo,  there  are 
1,638,321  more  males  than  feiualcs,  or  in 
other  words  for  every  100  women  there 
are  102  men.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
women  outnumber  the  men  by  more  than 
70,000:  while  in  California,  thc(re  are 
134,000  more  men  than  women.  Xew 
^'o^k  has  an  excess  of  39.334  females. 
In  no  state  in  the  Union  are  the  two  sexes 
so  evenly  balanced  as  in  Xew  Tcrsey, 
where  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,883,- 
Ctf*)  in  i<x>o.  there  were  only  140  more 
women  th:in  nen 
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Items  of  Interest 


PLEASURES  OF     ^'"'y.  J*=''"y  ''^  %  f^™°-';'! 

niirkT  HiiMTiNir.  feeding  ground  for  wild 
DUCK  HUNTING  juck  in  winter.  At  Bar- 
negat  Bay,  Toms  River,  Atlantic  City  and 
a  score  of  other  places  along  the  coast  the 
birds  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers. 
Writing  of  duck  shooting  in  the  Outing 
Magazine,  Mr.  W.  H.  Sage  says ;  "There  is 
no  form  of  shooting  which  is  more  popular 
with  residents  of  cities  than  duck  shooting. 
Of  course  it  is  popular  generally,  but  its  de- 
lights are  especially  appreciated  by  the  city 
dwellers  for  the  reason  that  reasonably 
good  shooting  is  usually  within  easy  reach  of 
one's  home,  and  also  because  the  shooting  itselt 
does  not  entail  great  physical  e.xertion.  Tak- 
ing it  all  in  all,  three  or  four  days  duck  shoot- 
ing is  a  very  satisfactory  outing.  One  must 
get  to  his  station  early,  while  the  starlight  is 
fading  in  the  dawn.  He  sees  the  glories  of  the 
rising  sun.  He  is  in  the  bracing  air  all  day 
long.  He  has  just  sufficiet  shooting  to  keep  his 
interest  alive  without  tire.  He  develops  a  most 
urgent  appetite;  and  after  studying  the  vary- 
ing forms  of  the  clouds  and  seeing  the  long 
lines  of  honking  geese  and  silent-flying  ducks 
trending  to  their  southern  homes,  he  watches 
the  fading  of  the  daylight  and  the  lighting  up 
of  the  stars. 


PRESERVING   AU- 
TUMN LEAVES 


To 


preserve 


autumn 


leaves,  immediately  after 
they  are  gathered  place 
them  flat  between  two  sheets  of  clean  blotting- 
paper  and  pile  a  number  of  heavy  books  upon 
them.  By  this  simple  process  all  the  moisture 
will  be  pressed  oui  and  that  is  the  all-essential 
requirement  for  their  preservation.  In  three 
or  four  hours  they  will  be  dry,  and  if  not  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  light  of  the  sun  will  retain 
their  beautiful  color  for  years. 

For  leaf  printing,  a  photographic  frame  and 
any  printing  paper  are  the  essentials.  The  size 
of  the  frame  depends  on  the  leaves  to  be  treat- 
ed. A  four  by  five  is  a  convenient  size  to  take 
into  the  woods  and  fields.  Guard  the  paper 
carefully  against  the  light  until  ready  for  use. 
Having  decided  on  the  leaf,  place  it  on  the  glass 
of  the  frame,  put  the  printing  paper,  which  has 
been  very  quickly  transferred  from  the  en- 
velope in  which  it  is  kept,  on  top,  with  the 
sensitive  side  next  the  leaf,  and  fasten  the  back 
of  the  frame.  Expose  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  and  leave  until  the  outline  and  veining 
stand  out  distinct.  Remove  and  keep  from  the 
light  until  washed  and  toned.  While  still  wet 
it  may  be  mounted. — The  Garden  Magazine. 

,T-^.t^ni.  E       According  to  the  New  York 
AUTOMOBILE  ^,^,,     j^^    Hjtlg    ^^^^    ^f 

ORDINANCE  Newberry,  Michigan,  pos- 

sesses just  one  automobile.  Nevertheless, 
not  to  be  outdone  by  other  towns  which  have 
passed  ordinances  relating  to  motor-car  trafiic, 
the  city  fathers  of  Newberry  have  formulated 
the  following  regulations : 


IVlicrcas  this  village  will  soon  be  startled 
by  an  automobile  under  the  charge  of  an  inex- 
perience chauffeur,  which  said  automobile  has 
been  fully  warranted  to  shin  telegraph  poles, 
scale  the  sides  of  buildings,  and  climb  fences 
with  neatness  and  despatch,  and  has  a  distinct 
and  determined  taste  for  human  gore ;   and 

IVhercas  said  automobile  is  a  deadly  wea- 
pon, dangerous  to  the  good  health,  happiness 
and  morals  of  the  owner  thereof:  and 
Whereas,  it  is  the  desire  of  this  council  that 
the  children  of  the  community  shall  retain 
certain  fundamental  privileges  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  Constitution  of  this  State  and  the  charter 
of  the  Village  of  Newberry,  the  most  import- 
ant of  these  being  the  right  to  live : 

Rcsoh'cd  That  the  owner  of  said  auto- 
mobile be,  and  is  hereby  instructed  not  to  run 
said  machine  at  a  rate  exceeding  three  miles  an 
hour  while   within  the  village   limits : 

Resolved,  further,  that  all  the  provisions  of 
the  ordinance  relative  to  pounds  and  impound- 
ing beasts  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  extended 
to  include  said  automobile,  and  that  the  health 
officer  be  instructed  to  enforce  all  ordinances 
relative  to  nuisances  and  noxious  smells : 

Resolved,  That  all  parents  be  and  are  hereby 
instructed  tn  keep  their  children  ofl^  the  streets 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  including 
Sundays  and  election  days : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education  of 
McMillan  township  be  requested  to  close  the 
schools  of  this  village  for  a  period  of  three 
days  after  the  arrival  of  said  automobile,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  it  is  estimated  that  said 
automobile  will  be  thoroughly  broken  and  will 
stand  without  tying: 

Resolved,  further,  that  those  resolutions  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  board,  that  a 
copy  be  sent  to  the  .sorrowing  friends  of  the 
owner  of  the  automobile  and  that  a  copy  be 
printed  in  the  official  newspaper. 


SCIENTIFIC 
HOUSECLEANING 


American  Homes  and  Gar- 
dens quotes  Dr.  B.  Bur- 
gey  as  saying  that  the 
fact  that  living  bacteria  may  be  contained  in 
the  dust  of  rooms  makes  the  method  of  hou?c- 
cleaniiig  of  great  importance.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised,  says  the  Doctor,  to  avoid 
disturbing  collections  of  dust  on  horizontal 
surfaces.  .All  the  furniture,  woodwork  a'^d 
painted  walls  should  be  carefully  wiped  with 
a  dampened  cloth,  in  order  to  remove  the  dust 
without  causing  it  to  rise  into  the  air  of  the 
room.  The  rugs  on  the  floor  should  be  re- 
moved from  time  to  time  and  thoroughly  dried 
and  cleaned.  The  floors  should  be  wa.xed  and 
polished  before  replacing  the  rugs.  Special 
preparations  have  betn  perfected  for  this  pur- 
pose. These  are  applied  by  means  of  a  long- 
handled  brush  and  then  rubbed  into  the  floor 
bv  means  of  a  larg?  burnisher.     Some  of  these 
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floor  preparations  contain  turpentine  or  other 

antiseptic  substances,  and  serve  a   useful  pur- 
pose in  addition   to  preserving  the  quality  of 

tlic  Hui.r. 

FIREPROOF         One    is    continually    having 
PAPfR  matters    come    up    which 

should  be  written  on  fire- 
proof paper  so  that  it  cannot  be  destroyed, 
says  a  corrcspontlent  of  the  Orange  Jiidd  Far- 
mer. Whenever  one  is  writing  anything  of 
importance,  alum  dipped  paper  should  be  used, 
and  it  is  easy  to  make  a  supply  of  this  and 
keep  it  in  a  box  in  one's  desk.  Make  a  strong 
solution  of  alum  in  a  wide,  shallow  dish,  and 
lay  the  sheets,  one  at  a  time,  in  this  liquid. 
Let  each  sheet  rrmnin  for  a  few  moments  ai'd 
then  remove  and  dry  them,  keeping  each  single 
sheet  by  itself  till  it  is  dry.  ihe  alum  water 
will  in  no  way  mark  or  mar  the  surface  of  the 
paper,  but  it  will  make  it  fireproof. 
»  ^ 
Speed  of  Carrier  Pigeons 
Former  Senator  "Billy"  Mason  tells  of  a 
friend  in  Chicago  who  has  spent  much  time  and 
money  in  developing  carrier  pigeons.  At  his 
club  one  night  he  was  giving  an  account  of 
some  .great  flights  made  by  a  pigeon  belonging 
to  him,  when  a  member  offered  to  bet  "the  best 
dinner  that  could  be  had  in  Chicago"  that  the 
pigeon  in  question  was  not  capable  of  per- 
forming such  feats.  "I'll  wager."  he  added, 
"that  your  bird  can't  fly  from  Springfield  to 
Chicago." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  replied  Mr.  Mason's 
friend,  "such  a  proceeding  on  my  part  will  be 
pure  robbery:  but  I'll  take  your  bet." 

It  was  stipulated  by  the  second  member  that 
one  condition  of  the  bet  should  be  that  he  him- 
self would  take  Ihe  bird  to  Springfield,  there  to 
release  it.  This  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  next 
morning  the  clubman  who  had  offered  the 
wager  took  the  bird  to  Springfield,  but  before 
he  released  it  he  clipped  its  wings.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  Chicago  by  a  slow  tram. 

"Well,  old  man,"  said  he  that  night  at  the 
club,    "I    released   your   pigeon    in    Springfield 
this  morning.     Has  he  returned  yet?" 
"Not  yet,"  replied  the  owner. 
The  next   day  when   the  two  met  the  same 
question  was  put  to  the  owner,  who,  making  the 
same  reply,  was  informed  by  the  man  who  had 
released  the  bird  that  he  claimed  the  bet. 
"I  won't  admit  defeat  yet,"  s.nid  the  owner. 
When  another  day  had  passed,  and  there  was 
still  no  sign  of  the  pigeon,  the  owner  came  in 
for  a  .ureat  deal  of  chaff.    "Isn't  it  about  time 
we  had  that  dinner."  said  the  second  member; 
"for  I  don't  suppose  the  bird  has  returned  yet?" 
"Yes.  he  has  returned,"  responded  the  owner; 
"but  his  feet  are  very  sore." 

The  second  member  paid  the  bet. — Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

Both  loo  Bright 
"Do   you    keep   oatmeal  ?"    he   inquired. 
"No,  sir,"  said  the  grocer,  "we  sell  it.  How 

much   do  you  want?" 
"Did  I  say  I  wanted  any?"  asked  the  man, 

and  then  he  went  out. — .\fen  and  Women. 


A  Female  Prank 

Whin  a  woman  puts  three  mackerel  to  soak 
over  night  in  a  dish-pan  whose  sides  are  eight 
mches  high,  and  leaves  the  pan  on  a  stairway, 
she  has  accomplished  her  mission,  and  should 
go  hence.  This  was  what  a  Division-street  wo- 
man did  Friday  night,— filled  the  pan  at  the 
pump,  and  then  left  it  standing  on  the  steps  to 
the  sloop,  while  she  went  into  the  next  house 
to  see  how  many  buttons  would  be  required  to 
go  down  the  front  of  a  coat.  And  a  mighty 
important  affair  that  was,  to  be  sure.  And 
there  was  her  husband  tearing  through  the 
house  in  search  of  a  handkerchief,  and  not 
finding  it.  of  course.  .\n>\  then  he  rushed  out 
into  the  yard,  wondering  where  on  earth  that 
woman  could  be;  and  started  down  the  steps 
without  seeing  the  pan.  or  even  dreaming  that 
any  one  could  be  so  idiotic  as  to  leave  it  there. 
Of  course  he  stepped  on  it;  or  at  least  that  is 
the  supposition,  as  the  neighbors  who  were 
brought  out  by  the  crash  that  followed  saw  a 
horrified  man  and  three  very  demoralized 
mackerel  shooting  across  the  garden,  and 
srnashing  down  the  shrubbery.  ."Vnd  he  was  a 
nice  sight,  was  that  unhappv  man,  when  Ihey 
got  him  on  his  feet.  There  wasn't  a  drv  thread 
on  him  ;  and  his  hair  was  full  of  bits  of  mack- 
erel; and  one  of  his  shoulders  was  r.m  of 
jomt ;  and  his  coat  was  split  the  whole  length 
of  the  back;  and  he  appeared  to  be  out  of 
his  head.  He  was  carried  into  the  house  by 
some  of  the  men.  and  laid  on  a  bed,  while 
others  went  after  a  doctor;  and  si.xteen  women 
assembled  in  the  front-room,  and  talked  in 
whispers  about  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Provi- 
dence, and  what  a  warning  this  w'as  to  people 
who  never  looked  where  they  were  going. — 
Danhiiry  A'ews. 

«        4 
Arrant  Nonsense 
If  .vou  saw  a  pink  pug  puppy  playing  ping  pong 
with  a  pig. 
Or  a  great,  gray  goose  a-golfing  with  a  goat. 
Would  you   think   it  was  as   funny  as  a   big, 
brown   Belgian   bunny 
Blowing  bubbles  with  a  hishop  in  a  boat? 

If  a  gormandizing  gobbler  gobbles  goobers  by 
the  gross. 
Which  he  pilfered  from  a  peanut  peddler's 
pack. 
Could    he   earn    his   absohilion   by   an   act   of 
restitution 
If  he  gave  the  Dago  man  his  full  crop  hack? 

If  a  singing  stegomyia  stung  a  Jap  upon  the 
jaw 
.\nd  injected  venomed  virus  in  his  veins, 
Would  the  microbe  not  prove  sterile,  since 
each  one's  a  yellow  peril. 
If  the  homreopathic  theory  obtains? 

If  a  gentle  jokesmith  jabbers  nutty  nonsense 
in  a  way 
That  causes  you  brain-softening  to  dread 
Would  you  send  him  to  a  college  where  they 
tr>'  to  hammer  knowledge 
Into  people  that  arc  foolish  in  ihc  head? 
— Cleveland  Leader. 
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Rondeau  Redouble 

Kennett  Harris  in  Ilie  Satiitday  Evening  Post 
Say!  what  d'yer  fink  I've  been  an'   gone  an' 
done? 
I've  fixed  meself  fer  keeps,  I  giiess,  all  right. 
I  heard  dat  two  could  live  as  cheap  as  one. 
An'  Mame  got  wise  to  dat  de  oder  night. 

Pal,  wus  it  easy  ?     Say !  it  wus  a  fright ! 

I  don't  exactly  know  how  I  begun : 
I    says   to    her,   though — an'    turned    down    de 
light— 
"Say !   what  d'yer  fink   I've  been   an    gone 
an'  done? 

"I  bought  a  ring.    Let's  try  it  on  fer  fun." 

We  done  so.  an'  it  fit  a  little  tight. 
Says    Manic,    "Oh.    gee !    my    finger's    ::'most 
skun. 
I've    fixed    meself    fer    keeps,    I    guess,    all 
right." 

"Why    not?"    says   I.      "I'm    willin';    honor 
bright ! 
I  guess  der's  some  way  1  kin  raise  de  nion.  " 
An'    Mame,    she    gurgles.    "Well,    maybe    we 
might. 
I  heard  dat  two  could  live  as  cheap  as  one." 

When  she  says  dat  me  nut  it  sorter  spun. 

I  somehow  couldn't  reelize  it  quite. 
Dere's  times,   dough,   when  a   guy   can't   b.ick 
nor  run. 

An'  Mame  got  wise  to  dat  de  oder  night. 

Say,  Pal !  dat  goil  is  simply  out  o'  sight. 

Of  all  the  bunch  I  know  she  takes  de  bun. 
But  den — two  mout's  wit'  but  a  single  bite ! 

Dat  rosy  prospeck  doesn't  cheer  me  none 
Say  !  what  d'yer  t'ink  ? 

Lucky  They  Didn't  Use  Gasoline 

Extraordinary  things  happen  at  the  other 
end  of  the  telegraph  wire.  A  story,  for  in- 
stance, comes  from  a  small  town  in  Minne- 
sota about  lightning  striking  an  electric  auto- 
mobile whose  batteries  had  run  out.  The  stroke 
recharged  the  batteries  and  the  occupants  of 
the  machine  ran  it  home! — .Vi'rt'  Yfyk  Tribune. 


With  a 
Telephone 

you  are  armed  for  any 
emergency. 

Sudden  illness,  fire,  bur- 
glars, demand  the  prompt 
assistance  which  the 
Telephone  will  bring. 

Every  housewife 
should  insist  on 
having  a  telephone 

Rates  are  low. 

Call  9010  Cortlandtfor  full 
information. 


New  York  Telephone  Co. 

15    DEY    STREET 


1  he  Sunday-school  teacher  asked  the  class, 
"What  kind  of  boys  go  to  heaven?"  And 
one  little  urchin  yelled  out,  "Dead  boys." — 
Lippiucott's  Magazine. 


i;n  BULBS 

W^35  Cents. 


Will  {TTow  in  the  booBe  \ 
for  out  of  doon.  J 

Hyacinthi,  Tnlips, 

Crocus,  Fuchsias, 

OsrUb,  Jooquils, 

DaffodilB,  Dewey  Lily, 
Tuberoeee^  Gladiotua, 
Chinese  Lily,    BcKODia. 

Sloxinia,     Lilies  of  the  

Valley— all  postpaid,  25c  in  Ptampsorcoin. 
AeapremiuniwiththeeeBulbs  we  willeend 
FEEE  a  piftnt  collection  of  flower  eeedu  —  ovefJ'MJvarietieft. 

Aililreea.UillBide  Nurseryi  SomervUle*  Alasst 


The  Most  Economical 


Results  are  ALWAYS  obtained   by  using  "THATCHER" 
Steam  or  Hot  Water  Heaters. 

They  are  constru  ted  upon  a    Heating   Reputation  of  over  56 
years,  and  possess  many  original  fuel  saving  features, 

WRITE  FOR   CATALOG 


THATCHER  FURNACE  CO. 


110-116  Beekman  St. 


New  York 


MADE   IN   NEWARK 
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In  the  Ranks 

Govcriiur  HcrricU,  the  Oliio  Executive,  was 
icIliiiK  of  a  iicgro  camp-meeting  in  Southern 
Tennessee  the  other  day. 
"A  negro  exliorler  had  just  made  a  great 
speech."  he  said,  "and  when  he  got  through  he 
went  down  among  the  congregation  and 
asked  each  one  to  come  and  'jiiie  de  armj-  of 
de   Lord." 

"One  of  the  congregation,  when  this  question 
was  put  to  him.  replied: 

"  'I'se  done  joined.' 

"'Whar'd  you  jine?'  asked  tlie  exhorter. 

"  'In  de   Baptist  Church,'  was  the  answ'er. 

"  "Why,  chile,'  said  the  exhorter.  'yoh  ain't 
in  de  army :  yoh's  in  de  navy.'  " — Pluladclfhui 
Ledger. 

A  Handicap 

"Xo.  sir."  said  the  man  on  the  veranda  of 
the  golf-cluh  house;  "I  can't  drink  over  eight 
high-balls  without  becoming  intoxicated. 
Now,  that  is  my  excu.se  for  .going  to  sleep  at 
the    eighth    hole    yesterday    afterncKin. 

"But."  said  the  lisiener,  "I  should  think 
you  would   stop  drinking  after  the  eighth." 

"I  would;  but  the  trouble  is  tliat,  after  I've 
had  five,  I  can't  count." — Judge. 

The  Biggest  Ants 

The  .\nierican  truth  teller  was  in  form. 
"Talking  of  ants,"  he  said,  "we've  got  'em 
as  big  as  crabs  out  West.  I  guess  I've  seen  'em 
fight  with  long  thorns,  which  they  use  as 
lances,  charging  each  other  like  savages." 

"They  don't  compare  to  tlie  ants  I  saw  in 
the  East,"  said  an  inoffensive  individual  near 
by.  "The  natives  have  trained  them  as  beasts 
of  burden.  One  of  'em  could  trail  a  ton  load 
for  miles  with  ease.  They  worked  willingly, 
but  occasionally  they  turned  on  their  attend 
ants  and  killed  them." 

But  this  was  drawing  the  long  how  a  little 
too   far. 

"I  .say,  old  chap,"  said  a  shocked  voice  froiii 
the  corner,  "what  sort  of  ants  were  they?" 

"Elephants,"  said  the  quiet  man. — Loudon 
Tit-Bits. 

Contiguity 

First  Flat  Dweller:  Going  home  for  lunch? 

Second  Flat  Dweller:  Xo,  I've  just  been 
home  and  my  wife's  gone  away.  The  cat's 
hiding  under  the  refrigerator  and  the  canary 
is  trying  to  get  out  of  its  cage. 

First    Flat    Dweller:    What's   the    matter? 

Second  Flat  Dweller :  The  neighbors  an 
going  to  have  cabbage  for  dinner. —  Tcne 
Haute  Star. 

McSwattcrs:    Where  are  you   going? 
McSw  iftcrs :  To  the  South  for  my  health. 
McSwatters:  How   did  your  health  ever  get 
so    far   away    as   that? — Philadelphia   Press. 

"Take  back  your  heart !"  The  bitter  words 

She  spoke  with  lips  a-quivcr. 
"Take  back  your  heart,  base  butcher  man, 

Vou  know  I  ordered  liver." 

— Indianapolis  Neics. 


For 

Shopping 

There  is  nothing  like  an  Electric  Cab 


Quick,  Clean,  Comfortable 
POPULAR  PRICES 

Vou    will    find    ihem    waiting    at    23rd 
Street  Terminal,  Central   Rail- 
road of   New  Jersey. 

ASK  TICKET  AGENT  FOR  RATE  CARDS 


New  York  Transportation 
=  Company 


8th  Avenue 
and  49th  Street 


Telephone 
2380  Columbus 


'if 


i%«e*««««^*«-e-«^5^€-s^e^«^s-s-e-e-€-s-€-s^tee^«-x. 


^"ialrna  »ignal  i">il  Coinpanv 
J^ranklin,  \]tnn. 

.'iul.'    nijiiiil.K-Iunr-.    ..I    tlu-    crlcl.r.itcl    (laleaM 

Coach.  Enjf/ne.in.l  Car  Oils  .m.l  Sibley's  Per- 
tcctloo  Valve  .m.l  Signal  Oils. 
t^uarantce  cost  per  tlious.intl  miles  for  from  one 
10  five  years,  when  conililions  warrant  it. 
Maintain  ICxpert  Department,  wl*'^*-  ■-  -"-■  imh. 
ization   of    sliillcii    railway   mec'  !e 

an»l    varied   experience.      Serv  '* 

fnrnishcrf   free  of  ch.irer   tt>  p.tt; :''f 

in  ttic  fC^iiit'iiHcal  vim-  ui  '"il^. 

StTMt  Railway  Cubricatloa  a  Sptclaliy 

IMease  write  fiome  office  for  further  particulars 
t  H  Aid   i:S    Mill   KK.   frr...lrnl 
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LAKEWOOD 


§> 


AMONG    THE    PINES    OF 
NEW    JERSEY 


A  Fashionable  and   Healthful   Fall   and   Winter  Resort 


THE  LAUREL  HOUSE 

The  Laurel-in-the-Pines 

NOW  OPEN 

NOW  OPEN 

A.  J.  Murphy,  Manager 

Frank  F.  Shute,  Manager 

These  hotels  are  well  known  throughout  the  Country,  for  the  high  standard  of  excellence 
maintained,  and  the  special  patronage  they  have  entertained  for  the  long  term  of  years,  since 
the  inception  of  LAKEWOOD  AS  A  RESORT. 

Reached  by  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad. 


HARRIS  COTTTAGE 

MONMOUTH  AVE.  and  SEVENTH  ST. .LAKEWOOD,  N.J 

Open  from  October  to  June 

All  modern  improvements.     Baths  and  sanitary 
plumbing  throughout. 

MRS.   EMIL1    HARRIS,  Proprietor 

Also    THE     GRASV    VIEW.    Jefferson,    J^.    H. 

Open  from  June  to  October 

BARTLETT  INN  "K»" 

One    block   from    the    depot.      The    finest 
equipped  hotel  in   Lakewood.     Table  and 
service  unexcelled.     Write  for  beautifully 
illustrated   booklet.      :::::::■ 

C.    M.    BARTLETT,    Proprietor 

ESTELL,  CLAYTON    &  CO. 

(Successors  to  Carton  &  Estell) 

Livery  and  Boarding  Stables 

Monthly    Tumoiits  Furnished  to  Order,     ^afe 
Horses  for  Ladies,  to  Drive.      First  class  accom 
tnodation)  for  Private   Horses,  Carnages,  etc. 

316  FOURTH  ST.,  LAKE,WOCD,  N.  J. 

TIIF'     Cnr       OFT*  ¥C 

Select  Family  Hotel.    .Ml  modern  improvements 

South  East  Cor.  Lexington  Ave.     LAKEWOOD. 
and  4th  Street                               A-  J- 

Unexcelled  German  Cuisine.     Homelike  Comforts. 
Rates  $3.(10  per  day.     Special  terms  for  the  week. 

M.HENSCHE.L,   Proprietor 

THE  PEOPLES  NATIONAL  BANK 

S  Clifton  Avenue      ■      ■      LakeUlood,  N-  J- 

MA  VE-PARTMENT  FOR  SAVINGS  it 
ja  SAFE  VEPOSIT  "BOXES  Jt 

Explsn&tory  booklet  on  request 

ys^  (El)r  llytlinimnii  -^ 

Has  all  the  appointments  of  a  first  class  Winter  resort.  In- 
cluding spacious  porches  a  id  sun  parlors.    Cuisine  and  service 
unexcelled.      Refe:ences  required  and  exchanged. 

Accommodalions               Rates  per  day                  Price  per  week 
ior  100                          $3  and  up                     apply  lor  lerms 

$  LAKEWOOD  S) 

REACHEDJONLY  BYj 

NEW     JERSEY    CENTRAL 

DESCRIPTIVE  BOOK  ON  APPLICATION 

Ofyen  all  the  Year 

Ocean  Avenue  House 

LAKEWOOD,   N.  J. 
Rates  one  doUar  per  day  and  up 

Two  minutes  walk  from  the                  N.    V.   CRAVAT  T 

Depot  and   Post  Office                                                    ProprietoA 

PALMER    HOUSE 


LAKEWOOD, 
N.J. 


Announces  its  igth  season  under  the  same  ownership 

and  management.  Brick  and  stone  fireproof  structure. 

Elevator,  steam  heat  and  all  modern  improvements. 

C.     PALMER     CLEAVER 
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^  ^  PLAINFIELD  SANITARIUM  ^  ^ 

FINE  LOCATION   IN  WATCHUNG  MOUNTAINS 

New   House,  all  kinds  of  Baths,  Packs,  Electricity,  Massage,  Medicines.     A 
quiet    resting    place    for    the    womout    business   man    and    invalid.        Booklet 

Mental    cases  not    received                                              JUSTUS    H.    COOLEY,    M.  D., 
PLAINFIELD.  N.  \J 


The  Best  Printing 

City  National  Bank 

Front  St.  and  Park  Ave..  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Capital.  ll.SO.OOO.OO.     Surplus  and  Profits.  $I7.X'  ■  -J  ■  >  i 

requires   the    best    facililies— both 
men  and  malerial     for  its  execution. 
We  have  them.    Our  representative 
is    in    New   York   very  frequently. 
Hay  he  not  call  on  you?      :      :     : 

^  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  ^ 

STORAGE    VAULTS 

I  ouis  K.  Hyde.  Pres.     Jas.  T.  Closson,  Vice-Prts 
Wm.  F.  Arnold,  Cashier 

Interest  on  SatlaTactory  Bklancas 

GEORGE  F.  LASHER 

147  Norlh  Tenlh  Street        -        Philadelphia 

HAVE   YOU   SEEN   THE 

Allfree-Hiibbell  Locomotives 

U«EO   BV    THE 

CENTRAL     R.    R.    OF    NEW     JERSEY 

THCV  AHC 
»lMPLE"K>weRFUL"ECOI»OMlC*L--0uRAiU 

THE 

A.  H.PUGH  PRINTING  CO. 

nwriNN  ATI 

The  Best  Equipped  Establishment 
for     Manufacture    of    Specialties 

We  solicit  jobs  of  numbeting,  guniniini;. 
perforating    or      bagmaking,      pronounced 
difficult  or  impossible. 

We  can  do  anything  with  paper  if  the  job 
is  sufiicienily  large  to  be  worth  our  while. 

Locomotive  Appliance  Company 

OLD   COLONY   BUILDING,   CHICAGO 
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JOHN  C.  RANKIN  CO. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


PRINTERS 


BLANK   BOOK  j* 
MANUFACTURERS 


34     CORTLANDT    STREET,    NEW    YORK 


1 

Reading  Car  Wheel  Co. 

HEA.DING,  PA. 

CHILLED  CAST  IRON 
S  CAR  WHEELS  glgl 

FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  STEAM 
RAILROAD   SERVICE 

H.   H.   HEWITT               BUFFALO 

President                                         N.  Y. 

1 

&WHITE 


liALLRLeHT 


JAMES  BUCHANAN  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

43  Broadway  New  York 

Akthi  R  .1.  BiLLiN.  U.  S.  Manager 


The  Guerber  Engineering  Co. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  WORK 

FROGS  AND    SWITCHES 

"'^    GENERAL  MACHINE  WORK 

Office  and  WorKs,  Bethlehem,  Pa 


Crushed  Trap  Rock! 

Buv   vour  Crushed   Stone  of  the 

BOUND  BROOK  CRUSHED  STONE  CO. 

Plant  directly  on  track  of  Jersey  Central 
BOUND   BROOK.  N.  J. 

TfyeSafett;  Car  Heating 

AND 

Lighting  Company 

160  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


CAR  LIGHTING  by  the  Pimsch  System 

CAR  HEATING  by  Steam  Jacket  System  of 
hot  water  circulation.  Re- 
turn and  direct  steam  systems 


AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COUPLERS 


JAMES   SMEWAINJ    &  SOINS 

GENERAL  REPAIRS  IN  WOOD,  IRON  &  STEEL 

Balance  Dry  Docks,  Machine  Shop,  Saw  Mill  &  Shipyards 

Dock  No.  1  700  tons  Dock  No.  2  Soo  tons  Dock  No.  3  3Soo  tons  Dock  No  .4  2SC0  tons 

rviain  Office.  F'OOT  OR  BAST  HOUSTOIN  STRBBT.  INB>V  YORK 


OUR   SPtCIALTY  IS 
SUBURBAN    HOMES 
AND   HOME    SITES  — 
WRI     E    I  OR    OUR 
CIRCULAR 


—  WATCH  OUR    BULLETIN   IN  THIS  SPACE 

REAL    ESTATE 

MAIN   CFUCE,   229   BRO«D   ST.       S     ELIZ*BtTH,   N     J. 

Branch  CFricES  in  Evirv   P«rt  cf  Ncrthern  Jirsiv 


WE   ARE   ALIVE 
AND  CaN   GIVE 
VOU   THE    BEST 
SFHVICE 

MAKE   YOUR 

WANTS   KNOWN 


WHETHER    VOU    WANT   A   MANSION,  COTTAGE    HOME    OR   FARM    DROP   US   A    LINE   AND   SEE 
HOW    NEAR    WE    CAN    COME    TO    SUPPL>ING    THAT    WANT-WE    HAVE    IT  I 


ELlZABETH-(32  minutes  from  n.  y.)  bfautiful  10  room  house-eleganti  y  furnished 

HARD    WOOD    TRIM  — HOT     WATER— ALL    CON  VEN  lENC  t  S- 7  O    LEI  "C  HEAP— ASK    ABOUT    IT. 

CRANFORD— (4S   MINUTtS    TO    N.    Y  )    SEVERAL    BARGAINS    IN     RIGHT    LOCATION-GET    LIST — 
IT'S    FREE. 

PLAINFIELD  — (1     HOUR    FROMJN.  Y   ^    HANDSOME    R  ESIDENCE-DIRT  CHEA  P-OT  HE  RS    AT     LOW 
PRICES— WRITE. 
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I  'se  Honi^  i'roiiui  ts 


Richardson  ^  Boynton  Co.'s 


Celebrated 


HEATERS  ^°-  ^Vr-li^rr? 

Thousands  in  use.  giving  best  satisfaction.  Uni- 
versally known  as  the  best  goods  to  buy  for  their 
qualities  of  power,  durability  and  economy.  Sold 
everywhere.     Made  in  Dover,  X.  J. 

234-236  Water  St..  New  York 

Factory.  Dofer.  JV.  J . 


n  Philadelphia 

1^    EXPRESS  TRAINS 
EVERY  DAY 


fM 


READING  ROUTE 

NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL. 

EVERY  nOl'R  AND  ON   THE   HOUR. 

direct  ID  Kc;.dinx  Terminal  withrul  chance. 


EVERYTHING  THEY  NEED  FROM  US 


uy 


=Ge(  Our  Cal&Iog= 


Cornell  Incubators 
Peep  O'Day  Brooders 

DUR YE  E^ 

12  West  Broad^'ay 

IVIephune.  4149  CortlaiKit  NEW     YORK 


SAFETY 


Seamless,     Rubber- 
Covered  Wires  and  Cables 


are  particularly  adapted  for  railway  service,  where 
absolute  reliability  is  a  necessity  even  under  the 
most  trying  conditions.  ^,  Used  by  prominent  rail- 
ways   throughout    the    United    States    and    Canada 


The  Safety  Insulated  Wire  ^  Cable  Co. 

114^16    LIBERTY   STREET     Jt    »    NEW    YORK 


Businesa    Founded    1795 


TuKit.  11.  ^'KKKU^.Nl^,   I'lvsiJfnt 
HHMUND  C.  CoNVEKSE. 

Chalrinnn  of  the  Boarrl 
Warren  I.  Oreen.  Vice-I'rt*. 
Jarei>  K.  Mykks.  2nd  Vlct-l*rv9. 
Jous  E.  CrkiUKR.  Sec'y.  A  Trcaa 


American  Bank  Note  Company 

'id  TRINITY   PLACK.   NEW  YORK      T.-U-phon.-     .v«  c  .ril„nclt 

ENGRAVERS     AND     PRINTERS 

ALL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  RAILROAD  AND  STEAMSHIP  LINES  ,*  KOLIUKS. 
MAPS.  TICKETS.  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  BOOKS.*  PRINTING  OF  EVKKV  I'E- 
SCRIPTION  FOR  MERCANTILE  AND  COMMERCIAL  PURPOSES.*  THE  TRINITY 
PROCESS,"  PERFECT  IN  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  SUBJECTS  OF  ANY  NUM- 
BER OF  COLORS  BY  THREE  PRINTINGS  .*  DESIGNS  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 
SUBMITTED   >i    ILLUSTRATIONS    MADE    BY    ALL   THE    MODERN    PROCESSES 


GEORdE   W.    HAWKINS.  Jr..    M.inaKir    I 
JOSEPH  FLEMlN'i;.  Assistant   .M.inaK.r    1 
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THE   20th    CENTURY    MFG. 


Zlw    ^^^iS ——^^  TOWN   and    HOUSE 

ACETYLENE    GAS   GENERATORS 

^~^  \THE  •'10NLY:BEST"  WAY  OF  ILLUMINATION 

Consult  us  about  Lighting  your  Country  Homes  or  Stores  or  Factories. 
We  can  also  show  you   p'easure  and  profit   in  running  a  VILLAGE 

GAS    PLANT.      Estimates  given. 
Why  be  in  the  dark  when  it  is  so  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE,  SIMPLE, 

EASY   AND  CHEAP  to  have  always  "on  tap"  THE  BEST 

OF  ALL  LIGHT  ? 
Can  refer  to  Homes,  Stores,  Factories,  Schools,  Hospitals  and  Towns 

equipped  with   our  plants.      Send  us  particulars  of  what  you  would 

like  or  call  at  our  offices.  - 1 

CO.,    19    Warren   Street    (Tlear^roadway),    N.    Y.  City 


Coal  and  Iron  National  Bank 

Liberty  and  West  Streets,  New  York 


Most  Convenient  lor  New  Jersey  Customers 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes  at  $5  per  annum 


"Train  Every  Hour  on  the  Hour" 


TO 


^  PHILADELPAIA  ^ 


VIA 


NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL 


CH8, 


T^ZGEflf'' 


161     BROADWAY: 

688   BROADWAY. 

723   SIXTH   AVENUE 


Hotel  Iroquois 


Corner  Second  Street 

and  Park  Avenue 

One  Block  from  Station 


Commercial 

Headquarters 


PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

J.  W.  LEARY,  Proprietor 


WHEN  "BROKE"  CALL  ON  "UNCLE"  BEN 

Benjatnin  Fox 


RELIABLE   PAWNBROKER  ?5th 'Ik"^^ ""n 

Liberal  advances  on   Diamonds.  Watches,    Jewelry,    Furs, 
■-  rinthing,  Bric-a-Brac,  etc.     Legal  rates  onIy^= 


ve..  near 
ew^   YorH 


HOTEL  HANOVER.  ^n£l;^^^t  p. 

*•    ■■•   ^^       ■*•      *— ».»-^  .M.    .M..*     .>..•.     ■•     -^^         »  -  -m.     -m-J  (opposite  Ktading  Terminal) 

A  modern,  up-to-date  hotel  in  every  respect.    Running  Water  (Hot  and  Cold)  and  Speaking  Tube  in  each  room 
Two  Elevators  in  constant  service.     European  plan.    $i.oo  per  day  and  upward. 


CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 


WM.  C.  RICHARDSON  &  CO..  Props. 
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Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 


Code  A(tdrp99 
'Baldwin"  Pbiladelpbu 


BROAD  and 

NARROW  GAUGE 
SINGLE 

EXPANSION 

and  COMPOUND 

Locomotives 


MINE.  FURNACE 
«nd  INDUSTRIAL 
LOCOMOTIVES 
ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 
wilh  WESTING- 
HOUSE  MOTORS 
and   ELECTRIC 

TRUCK 


BURNHAM,  WILLIAMS  4  CO.  ;;yTher;„\"untS?u?cSt,^^^^^^^^^^    Philadelphia.  Pa..  U.S.A. 


A  House 

LINED   WIT  H 

MINERAL 
WOOL 


V" 

As  shown 


in  these  sections,  is 
warm  in  winter,  cool  in 
summer,  and  is  tliorough- 
ly  deafened.  The  lining  is 
kerniin  proof ;  neither  rats,  mice 
nor  insects  can  make  their  way 
tlirnugh  or  live  in  it.  fllneral 
Wool  checks  the  spread  of  fire 
and  keeps  out  the  dampness. 


SAMPLE  A.\D  aUCVLAR  FREE 


Longltudlaal  Sectloo 


Cross  Section  Through  Floor 


U.  S.  Mineral  Wool  Co. 

Ul  Liberty  Streel.  New  York 


Tfleplioiie,  843  John 

THE  ROCKLAND  LAKE       ^ 
TRAP  ROCK  CO.  ^ 

Trap  Pvoch  for  Macadamizing, 
Concreting  and  Ballast  -»■    -e- 

135FRONTSTREET,  NEW  YORK 


For  Over  60  Years 


Mrs.  Winslow's 

Soothing  Syrup 

has  been  used  lor  over  SIX!  V 
YEARS  by  MILLIONS  ol  Mothers 
for  their  CHILDREN  while  TEETH- 
ING, with  perfect  success.  IT 
SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS 
the  Gl'MS.  ALLAYS  all  pain, 
CURES  UIND  COLIC,  and  is  the 
best  remedy  for  DIARKHCEA.  Sold 
by  Druggists  in  every  part  ot  the 
virorld.  Be  sure  and  ask  lor  Ms. 
Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  and  lake 
no  other  kind     25  Cents  a  Bottle 


AnOldandWelMried  Remedy 


Atlantic 
City 

The  Resort  of   HEALTH, 
PLEASURE  and  FASHION 


Three  Hours 

From  New  York  via 

New  Jersey 
Central 


t.U-\urious   Equipmrnt         d        ^         f*»*    Ser^i'' 
/.■.,/  ./  /  /I'A'A  I'll   Apiilienlion 

Sl.non,:  I  C.  M    BURT 

FoolLibenySlreel.N.R.     Cen.r«l     P»".     A«cnl 
»nd  Wc,i2:d  Si.  !  Nr%v  Y.^rk 
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Wrought  Iron  Fence 
and  Entrance  Gales 


Wire  Fencing 
Ornamental  Iron  Worh 


<i^^ 


Telephone, 
4150  cortlandt 


MANUFACTUTJERS    Or 


PENcma 

lfi|::H^^    7^.3  Warreq  St. 


NEW  YORK. 


s£:^ 


Lftwn  Furniture 
Tree  Guards,  etc. 


Tennis  Court 
Enclosures  a  Specialty 


THE  NEW  YORK 
IRANSFEII  CO. 

DODD'S   EXPRESS 

Calls  for  and  Checks 

BAGGAGE 


FROM 


Residence  to  Destination 


Walch  the  "  LITTLE"  Time  Ball  drop  daily.  12  o'clock 
noon.  Top  of  Tower.  Corllandl  al  Washinglon  Sis  ,  N  Y 

LITTLE'S    OPTICAL   CORNER 

7  4-76        C  «  K  T  L  A  ,\  I>  T        STREET 

Twu     I(locL»    rn»m     Nt-w     York     Slalltm     uf    C.   K.   II.    of   N.    4. 


^  ATLANTIC  CITY  ^ 

3  Hours  from  New  York 

VIA 

NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL 


Amsterdam  Press 

3    PARK  PLACE,,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Artistic 

Booklets,  Folders, 
Catalogues,  Etc. 


Amsterdam   Advertising   Agency 

Ideas,  Designs.  Pl&ns  and 
Eslimoles  Furnished      -^ 

3  Park  Place  ^  New  York 


Telephone  :  215  Cortlandt 


Established  1858 


THE    ROEBUCK 

Weather  Strip  and  Wire  Screen  Co. 

cManafacturers  of 

Wire  Screens  'z^'^T 

Serening  Dwelling  Houses  a  Specialty 

172  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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REAL     ^ 
^    ESTATE 


Information 


NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL 


TO    OBTAIN    DETAILED  INFORMATION  regarding  Real  Estate 

values  and  rentals  on 
should  be    made    to  any  of   the    following 


line  of    New  Jersey  Central,   application 
Real  Estate  dealers  : — 

BOUND  BROOK 
VAN  DOREN,  JOHN  C. 
\REKI.AND.  N.  ci. 

BAYONNE 
ANNETT,  CIIAS.  E.,  29  W.  8th  St. 
COL\'ILLE,  H.  C,  718  Avenue  D.  and  33d  St. 
CRAFT  &  CO.,  W.  8th  St.  and  Avenue  C. 
IIALL-TIETENBERG   CO.,   901    Avenue   D. 
GRODBERG,  CHAS.,  454  Avenue  D. 
MURR-\Y   &   RY.-\N,   229  .Vvenue  D. 

CRANFORD 
BR.'KDLEY,  L.,   13  Union  Ave. 
CR.\NFORD    REALTY    CO.,    Chronicle   Building. 
MANOR  REALTY  CO.,  Chronicle  Building. 
SEWARD,   CLARENCE,    ig   Eastman    St. 

DUNCLLEN 

niRli.     HOW.XRD 
DAY,  G.  W. 
PIERCE,  ROBERT  L. 
RUNYON,  EUGENE,  North  Ave. 

ELIZABETH 
BELVIN  &  CO..  229  Broad  Street. 
CLARKE,  THOMAS  B.,  86  Broad  St. 
MULFORD,  A.  D.  &  SON,  233  Broad  St. 
NEW  JERSEY  LAND  &  INVESTMENT  CO. 
OGDEN,  B.  M.  &  S.  R.,  203  Broad  St. 
O'DONNELL,  L.,  86  Broad  and  100  First  St. 
PERKINS,   WALTER   B..  Isham   Building. 
PHARES.   ELWOOD  W.,  56  Third  St. 
P.\TTERSON,   ROBERT  L.,  212  Broad  St. 
WELCH  &  MILLER,  106  East  Jersey  St. 

EL  MORA 
EL  MORA  LAND  CO.,  El  Mora,  N.  J. 

GARWOOD 
MORSE,  F.  W.,  Centre  Ave. 

GREENVILLE 
BYRON,  WM.   D.,   338   Ocean  Ave. 
HUDSON  REAL  ESTATE  CO.,  Ocean  Ave. 
MORRELL,  JNO.,    116  Danforlh  Ave. 
VREEL.\ND.  S.   V.  IL.  297-3<"    Ocean  Ave. 

KENILWORTH 
KENILWORTH  REALTY  CORPORATION. 

NEWARK 
BERRY,  JOHN  J.,  810  Broad  St. 
BOND  &   CO.,    E.   E.,   791    Broad   St. 
BLASBERG  &  ZUGLER.  800  Broad  S 


BRENIGAN.  GEORGE  W..  7579  Broad  St. 
CROSS  &  CO.,  GEO.,  757-759  Broad  St. 
HARRIS,  WM.  T.,  &  CO.,  757759  Broad  St. 
KAY,    ROBERT,    740    Broad   St. 
McCURDY,  J.  C,  &  CO.,  800  Broad  St. 
SCHLESINGER,   L.,   Union   Building,   Clinton   at 

Broad   St. 
TEELING,  JAS.   J.,   -87   Broad   St. 
WENZEL  &  LIBERT,  800  Broad  St. 

PERTH    AMBOr 
BISHOP  COMPANY,  THE,  85VS    Smith   St. 
PR.\TT-I'.KOW.\  CO.,  101   Smith  St. 
VAIL,   S    J.,    101    Smith   St. 

PLAIMFIELD 

ABBOTT,   W.   S.,    163  North  .\vcnue. 
BACON.  F.  .M.,  209  North  Ave. 
BROWN,  GEOKGIC  1-.,  94  .Somerset  St. 
D.WISO.V,   WM.,   opposite   Ncthcrwood  Station. 
DUG  AN,  D.   F.,   511    East   7th  St. 
FRENCH,  E.  M.,  171  North  Av.&  141  Bway.  N.Y. 
GANO.   MANNING  F.,  221   Park  Ave. 
HAND,  C.  11.,  319  Watchung  Ave. 
JEFFERY,   WM.,    136    Park   Ave. 
LIEFKE  &  LAING,    146   Park  Avenue. 
LA  RUE,   IRA   L.,   109   Park  Ave. 
LYMAN,  CHAS.   H.,   207   North   Ave. 
McDonald,  J.  F.,  149  North  Av.;  Smallev  ni.lg. 
MULFORD.  AR.MSTRONG,   169  North  .Avenue. 
NELSON,  EDWARD  E.,   ist  Nat.  Bank  Building. 
TAPSCOTT  &   BRO.,  H.   B.,   Babcock  Building. 
THICKSTUN,  WM.  D.,   197  North  Avenue. 
TERHUNE,  WM   S.,  &   SON,  211   North   Ave. 
UPDIKE,  D.   FOSTER,  211   North  Avenue. 
VAIL,  JOSEPH  T.,  177179  North  Avenue. 
WOODRUFF,  W.  A.,  103  West  Front  St. 

PORT  READING  CROSSING 
DENLSREST,  IR\'ING  M. 

ROSELLE 
ROSEI.I.i:   I.MPROVEXIENT  .\SSOCI.\TION 

SEWARCN 
SEWAUEN    IMP.   CO.,   M.    Irving  DemareJt,   Agt. 

SOMERVILLE 
ENK,   JNO. 
MESSLER,   D.    N. 
NOLAN  &  SWINTON.  r.'  West  Main  St. 

WESTFIELD 
ARRAMS,  HICKItlCRT  L. 
WELCH,  W.  S.  &  Son. 


For  Suburban,  Country  or  Farm   property,  anywhere  In   NEW  JERSEY,  w  rltf  to 
NEW    JERSEY     LAND    AND     INVF.STMENT    COMPANY, 
ELIZABETH.    N.  J. 
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Telephone  ff  Telegraph 


^  WIRE  ^ 

STEEL  SIGNAL  WIRE 

Wire  Rope,  Wire  Strand  Bond  and 
Tie  Wires 


WE  GUARANTEE    ''' 


PRODUCTS 


TO  BE 


"oF^THE  BEST  QUALITY 


The  National  Wire  Corporation 

114  Liberty  Street 


NEW   YORK 


^^■(fefefefefejSb^fei^Qfefefefefe^jfefefefefefeOi 


TRAVEL  WITH 

SPEED      COMFORT      SAFETY 
BETWEEN 

New  York 


N  D 


Philadelphia 

V  I         A 

Newjersey  Central 

(Train    Eveiy    Hour    on    the    Hour) 


Pullman 

Parlor 

Cars 


Observation 

and  Cafe 

Cars 


No  Dust 

Smoke  or 

Dirt 


URS 


90    MILES     IN    TWO    HO 
NEW     YORK     STATIONS: 

Foot  Liberty  Street 
North  River 


rt.    W.    23    St. 
Nnrth    River 


|5^C5^^^;^S^S^^^^^^^^^^5^(3^3^^5^ 


UNITED  STATES  EXPRESS  COMPANY 


Forwarders 
to  all 
parts  of 
the  '\»orld 


MONEY 
ORDERS 
SOLD. 
PAYABLE 
EVERY- 
WHERE 


Money  by 
Telegraph 


The  United 

States 

Express 

Company's 

Exclusive 

Fast  Express 

Trains 

Afford 

Superior 

Facilities 


UNSURPASSED   SERVICE    TO   SUBURBAN   POINTS 
GENERAL    OFFICES:     47-49    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK     QTY 


AMVTCItOAM    RHCaS.    t 
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Suburbanite 
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WHO  ARE  AND  THOSE  WHO  OUGHT  TO 
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THE      SUBURBANITE 

Possibilities  of  the  Small  Garden 

By  HENRY  HEATHCOTE 


HE  possibilities  of  the  small 
garden  are  realized  by  few 
suburbanites.  Ours  is  a 
big  country  and  we  are  ac- 
customed to  do  things  on  a 
large  scale,  but  in  older 
and  more  densely  populat- 
ed lands  the  possibilities  of 
a  limited  area  were  discovered  long  ago. 
In  Belgium,  where  intensive  agriculture 
is  universally  practised,  many  farmers 
support  their  fan-.ilies  on  a  single  acre  of 
ground,  and  in  China  and  Japan  a  bit 
of  land  no  larger  than  the  average  sub- 
urban building  lot  will  be  made  to  pro- 
duce all  the  fruit  and  vegetables  that  the 
householder  requires. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Corbett,  a  horticulturist  con- 
nected with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  the  home  garden. 
The  possibilities  in  fruit  and  vegetable 
culture  upon  restricted  areas  have  been 
very  generally  overlooked  (he  says) 
with  the  result  that  many  persons  who 
own  a  suburban  home  or  even  a  fami 
now  look  upon  fruit  as  a  luxury.  This 
can  all  be  changed,  and  much  of  the 
land  which  is  now  practically  waste  and 
entirely  unremunerative  can  be  made  to 
produce  fruits  in  sufficient  quantity,  to 
give  them  a  regular  place  upon  the  fam- 
ily bill  of  fare.  The  home  production  of 
fruit  stimulates  an  interest  in  and  a  love 
for  natural  objects  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  that  familiarity  with  them 
which  comes  through  their  culture. 
Moreover,     the     cultivation     of     fruits 


teaches  discrimination.  A  grower  is  a 
much  more  intelligent  buyer  than  one 
who  has  not  had  the  advantages  of  tast- 
ing the  better  dessert  sorts  as  they  come 
from  the  tree.  Besides  increasing  the 
fruit  supply  and  cultivating  a  taste  for 
quality,  the  maintenance  of  a  fruit  gar- 
den brings  pleasant  and  healthful  em- 
ployment, and  as  one's  interest  in  grow- 
ing plants  increases  this  employment,  in- 
stead of  proving  a  hardship,  will  become 
a  great  source  of  pleasure. 

Air.  Corbett  believes  that  the  remark- 
able absence  of  successful  fruit  and 
vegetable  gardens  about  suburban  and 
country  residences  can  be  explained  only 
on  the  ground  that  those  who  would  be 
most  likely  to  give  attention  to  their  care 
and  maintenance  have  no  object  lessons 
or  literature  at  hand  to  guide  them  in 
laying  out  such  gardens,  and  with  a 
view  to  supplying  this  deficiency  he  has 
prepared  several  plans  for  a  home  gar- 
den, showing  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  can  be  grown  on  areas  of  60  by  80, 
40  by  80  and  25  by  80  feet.  Many 
suburban  dwellers  have  at  least  this 
much  land  at  their  disposal  and  those 
who  have  not  can  easily  adapt  the  plans 
here  reproduced  to  more  limited  areas 
by  eliminating  some  of  the  fruits  or 
vegetables  named. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  vege- 
tables that  can  be  grown  on  an  area  of 
40  by  80  feet ;  ( Fig.  i   ) 

I    row,   1/2  row   rhubarb,   1/2   row   asparagus 

(occupying  4  feet) 
I   row,  salsify   (i   1/2  feet) 
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Fig.  1.— Plan  for  vegetable  garden  40xS0  feet. 
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1  row,  parsnips    (i    1/2  feet) 

2  rows,  Ijcets.  (3  feet) 

1  row,  eggplant — plants  set  18  inches  apart — 
2  dozen,   (3   feet) 

2  rows,  tomatoes — plants  set  2  feet  apart— 2 
dozen,  (6  feet) 

1  row,  snmnier  squash,  12  hills,  3  feet  apart — 
2  dozen,   (3  feet) 

2  rows,  ciieunilicr,  24  hills.  3  feet  apart  (i 
foot) 

2  rows,  early  cabhage,  4  dozen  plants,  set  18 

inches  apart  (4  feet) 
2  rows,   late   calibage,  4  dozen   plants,   set   18 

inches  apart  (4  feet) 

1  row  early  celery,  6  dozen  plants,  set  6  inches 
apart  (2  feet) 

8  rows,  peas,  plant  in  double  rows  4  inches 
apart,  follow  by  6  rows  late  celerv,  36  plants 
(16  feet) 

2  rows,  lima  beans,  4  dozen  hills,  18  inches 
apart  (4  feet ) 

6  rows,  bunch  beans,  in  succession  sow  seeds 
in  drills,  placing  seeds  about  6  inches  apart 
in  the  row :  follow  by  late  cabbage,  turnips 
or  spinach  (12  feet) 

2  rows  radishes,  4  sowings,  planted  in  double 
rows  6  inches  apart   (3  feet) 

2  rows,  lettuce,  2  sorts,  adapted  for  early  and 
late  use    (3   feet) 

I   row,  parsley  and  pepper.grass,    (i    1/2  feet) 

Tlie  tipper  left  hand  corner  of  Fig.  2 
shows  fruit-bearing  plants  that  can  be 
grown  on  an  area  of  60  by  80  feet, 
which  are  as  follows : 

32  grape  vines,  dispersed  at  intervals  of  10 
feet   around   the   entire    garden. 

3  rows  each  containing  6  dwarf  pears,  18 
specimens  in  all    (rows   Nos  2 — 10  and  14) 

I  row,  6  specimens  peaches,  (row  No.  4) 
I  row,  6  specimens  cherries  (row  No.  8) 
I  row,  6  specimens,  dwarf  apples  (row  N0.6) 
I  row,  6  specimens  plums   (row  No.  12) 

1  row,  20  specimens,  blackberries,  (row  No,  l) 

2  rows,  40  specimens,  blackcaps,  (rows  Nos  3 
and  5)  . 

2  rows,  40  specimens,  red  raspberries,  (rows 
Nos  7  and  9) 

3  rows,  300  specirpens,  strawberries,  (rows 
Nos  II — 13  and  15) 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  scon  that 
the     snbnrbanite     who      has      sufficient 
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Fig. '2  ^IMiiU  for  a  subur*>an  place. 

ground  to  arrange  a  garden  according  to 
the  plan  shown  may  keep  his  table  boun- 
tifully supplied  with  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  even  where  the  land  at 
one's  disposal  is  more  limited  in  area 
(as  in  Fig.  3)  much  may  be  done  by  the 
amateur  grower  who  approaches  the 
]iroblem  in  the  proper  spirit  and  with  a 
determination  to  succeed. 
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Mow  to  Succeed  with  Poultry 


Plenty  of  room  for  a 
poultry  yard 


OL'LTRY  can  be  made 
very  profitable  in  connec- 
tion \v  i  t  h  the  country 
home,  if  the  matter  of 
growing  and  caring  for  it 
is  given  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. There  is  no  doubt 
of  this,  for  many  men  who 
knew  next  to  nothing  about  the  business 
a  few  years  ago  are  today  enjoying  good 
incomes  from  it.  But  they  did  not  take 
it  up  after  any  haphazard  fashion.  They 
were  wise  enough  to  see  that  in  order  to 
make  a  success  of  ]>oultry  growing  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  study  the  mat- 
ter, and  know  what  they  were  undertak- 
ing. Thev  n\nst  find  out  all  about  the 
various  breeds  on  the  market.  They 
must  know  what  kinds  were  most  profit- 
able for  food,  and  which  were  best  as 
layers.  They  must  learn  the  methods  of 
feeding  to  produce  certain  results.  They 
must  understand  the  ailments  of  poultrv. 
In  short,  they  must  learn  the  business  in 
all  its  phases.  One  reason  why  so  many 
who  undertake  it  fail  is  they  do  not  go 
into  the  matter  with  any  thoroughness. 
In  fact,  thev  give  little  or  no  attention 
to  the  point  which  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  this  and  all  other  businesses 
— that  of  knozving  zi'hat  they  are  about. 
They  seem  to  think  that  all  one  has  to  do 
is  to  invest  a  few  dollars  in  hens,  put 


them  into  any  kind  of  a  house  that  can 
be  knocked  together  in  next  to  no  time 
and  with  next  to  no  expense,  feed  any- 
thing that  comes  handiest — and  then 
gather  in  the  dollars.  Quite  naturalfy 
such  poultry  growers  make  failures  in 
the  busmess.  They  ought  to.  Any  one 
who  is  not  willing  to  study  up  thoroughl)- 
on  any  business  he  undertakes  does  not 
deserve  success.  It  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  that  such  persons  soon  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  "hens  don't  pay." 

In  order  to  learn  how  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  poultry  growing  get  the  best 
books  that  you  can  find  on  the  subject. 
Subscribe  to  two  or  three  of  the  standard 
poultry  magazines.  Conclude  what  line 
of  the  business  you  will  go  in  for,  and 
begin  in  a  moderate  way.  Experiment 
carefully,  and  keep  a  record  of  your  ex- 
porinients  for  future  reference.  Do  not 
expect  a  great  deal  at  first,  but  keep  in 
mind  the  old  advice  that  it  is  always  safe 
to  "go  slow  and  leam  to  paddle."  When 
you  have  acquired  sufficient  knowledge 
to  take  care  of  your  poultry  as  it  ought  to 
he  eared  for,  you  will  find  it  a  source 
of  profit.  There  is  always  a  demand  for 
chickens  as  food,  and  for  eggs,  and  of 
late  the  supply  has  not  seemed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand. — The  Outing 
Mas:a~inc. 
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Lent  at  Lakewood  and  Atlantic  City 


By  PEYTON  COLLIER 


N'LESS  present  indications 
are  altogether  mislcailini; 
more  people  than  ever  be- 
fore will  pass  the  Lenten 
season  at  Lakewood  and 
Atlantic  City.  These  two 
famous  resorts  have  been 
growing  in  po]nilarity  for 
years  and  have  made  serious  inroads  in- 
to the  stream  of  travel  that  formerly  set 
toward  Florida  in  the  winter  time. 

The  accessibility  of  Lakewood  and  At- 
lantic City  have  had  much  to  do  with 
making  them  popular  resorts  for  New 
York  people.  Lakewood  is  but  sixty 
miles  distant  from  New  York  City  and 
yVtlantic  City  only  a  little  more  than 
twice  that  distance.  To  business  men 
whose  presence  may  be  required  in  New 
York  at  any  moment  and  to  those  whose 
affairs  will  not  permit  them  to  spend 
more  than  a  few  days  out  of  town  at  a 
time  this  feature  appeals  strongly.  When, 
in  addition  to  this,  one  reflects  that  he 
will  find  at  these  resorts  a  mild  yet  in- 
vigorating climate,  magnificent  hotels 
and  all  the  opportunities  for  rest  or  re- 
creation that  one  could  desire,  the  rea- 
son for  the  popularity  of  Lakewood  and 
Atlantic  City  is  not  hard  to  discover. 

The  saying:  ".\tlantic  City  for  the 
million — Lakewood  for  the  millionaire" 
does  not  accurately  characterize  these 
two  resorts.  It  is  true  that  Lakewood  is 
a  favorite  resort  of  people  of  wealth  and 
fashion  and  that  the  rates  at  some  of  the 
hotels  are  greater  than  a  person  of  mod- 
erate means  could  well  afford  to  pay,  but 
on  the  other  hand  there  are  any  number 
of  comfortable  though  less  pretentious 
hotels  and  Iioarding  houses  at  Lakewood 
where  room  and  board  may  be  had  from 
$2  a  day  and  upwards.  So  at  Atlantic  City 
one  finds  the  millionaire  as  well  as  the 
man  less  plentifully  provided  with  this 
world's  goods.  The  truth  is  tliat  the  tw(i 
resorts  appeal  to  the  man  of  moderate 
means  as  well  as  to  the  millionaire  and 
neither  will  experience  any  difficulty  in 
finding  suitable  accommodations  if  he 
takes  the  precaution  to  engage  rooms  in 
advance.     The  two  holidavs  last  month 


—Lincoln's  birthday  and  Washington's 
l)irthda.\- — afforded  some  indication  of 
how  busy  a  Lenten  season  might  be  ex- 
pected at  the  two  resorts.  When  large 
numbers  of  people  visit  Lakewood  and 
Atlantic  City  on  these  two  days,  as  they 
(lid  this  year,  the  hotel  proprietors  usual- 
ly make  preparations  for  a  big  crowd 
during  Lent.  That  .\tlantic  City  is 
growing  more  in  popularity  as  a  winter 
resort  was  never  more  thoroughlv  shown 
than  on  these  two  birthdays,  when  every 
hotel  in  town  was  crowded  and  most  of 
the  cottages  were  also  filled. 

The  Lakewood  season  which  begins  in 
October  and  ends  in  June  is  at  its  height 
during  Lent.  .\t  .Atlantic  City  there  are 
two  distinct  seasons,  one  beginning  about 
Thanksgiving  time  and  ending  with 
Easter  Sunday  and  the  other  commenc- 
ing with  the  closing  of  the  schools  and 
culminating  on  Labor  Day.  At  both 
places,  however,  visitors  are  to  be  found 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  since  many 
who  prefer  rest  to  recreation  purposely 
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choose  the  time  of  year  when  the  crowd 
of  merrj'-makers  is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

Lakewood  is  an  ideal  rest  resort.  Lo- 
cated in  the  heart  of  a  forest  of  fragrant 
pines  it  possesses  all  the  qualities  of 
climate  and  environment  necessary  to  re- 
store to  weary  mortals  their  wonted 
mental  and  physical  energies.  All  of 
the  large  hotels  and  some  of  the  smaller 
ones,  as  well,  are  provided  with  glass-en- 
closed sun  parlors  where  one  may  bask 
all  day  in  the  sunshine  and  see  every- 
thing that  is  passing  outside  without  be- 
ing obliged  to  venture  into  the  open  air. 
The  climate,  however,  even  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  is  so  mild  that  even  the  in- 
valid is  tempted  to  indulge  in  a  walk  or 
drive  along  the  road  that  skirts  the  mar- 
gin of  lake  Carasaljo,  or  to  watch  the 
games  of  polo  and  golf  that  are  features 
of  the  winter  season  at  Lakewood.  For 
those  who  seek  recreation  rather  than 
absolute  rest  the  golf  links,  the  Speed- 
way and  the  squash  courts  provide  ample 
amusement.  This  year  the  Spanish 
game  of  pclota  has  been  introduced  in 
the  squash  courts  and  is  proving  so  popu- 


lar that  it  is  not  unlikcl\-  that  the  game 
may  eventually  become  as  well  knowm 
in  the  United  States  as  it  is  in  the  Span- 
ish F'eninsula  and  the  Latin-American 
republics.  Fox-hunting  is  also  a  feature 
of  Lakewood  life  and  there  are  of  course 
numberless  dances,  card  parties  and  en- 
tertainments throughout  the  season. 

At  Atlantic  City  visitors  in  the  winter 
season  amuse  themselves  pretty  much  as 
do  the  sojourners  at  Lakewood,  but  in 
addition  to  golf,  riding,  driving  and  mo- 
toring there  is  the  board  walk  with  its 
ever  interesting  shops,  salt  water  bathing, 
fishing  and  hunting.  The  bathers,  of 
course,  do  not  resort  to  the  beach  at  this 
time  of  year  but  patronize  the  salt  water 
swimming  pools.  Hard  to  amuse  indeed, 
would  be  the  visitor  who  could  not  tind 
some  congenial  diversion  ever  at  hand  at 
this  popular  resort.  There  is  "something 
to  do"'  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  every 
day  in  the  week,  and  for  those  who  prefer 
to  do  nothing  at  all  there  is  always  the 
sublime  panorama  of  sea  and  sky,  never 
more  beautiful  than  at  this  season  of  the 
vear. 


The  Board  Walk.  Atlantic  City, 
on  an  Easter  Sunday 
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Heroes  of  the  Jersey  Coast 

A  New  York  Newspaper's  Tribute  to  the  Sturdy  Fishermen  of  New  Jersey 


-lOSE  who  have  had  occa- 
sion to  study  the  Jersey 
shore  fisherman  at  close 
range  (says  the  New  Vork 
Globe)  were  not  surprised 
when  they  learned  that  one 
of  them — Capt.  Mark  Jacob 
Casto — had  gone  off  shore 
in  the  teeth  of  an  easterly  gale  and 
rescued  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the 
stranded  ship  Cherokee. 

No  braver  and  more  expert  boatmen 
than  these  same  big  hearted  and  steel- 
muscled  fellows  can  be  found  anywhere. 
In  each  of  the  several  little  fishing  ham- 
lets scattered  along  the  beach  are  men 
who,  like  Casto,  are  not  to  be  terrified  by 
a  high  running  sea  if  human  life  is  at 
stake.  Placed  in  the  position  Casto  was, 
on  the  memorable  afternoon  when  a  ris- 
ing gale  threatened  to  break  up  the 
pounding  steamship  and  sweep  scores  of 
persons  to  death,  they  would  have  act- 
ed even  as  did  the  hero  of  Pleasantville. 
and  with  probably  the  same  simple  an- 
nouncement he  made  to  his  faithful  crew 
that  "they  need  us  out  there,  and  they 
need  us  bad." 

These  watchdogs  of  a  treacherous 
coast,  slow  of  speech,  and  roughly  dress- 
ed, have  the  stuff  in  them  of  which  all 
real  heroes  are  made.  Many  of  them 
stumble  over  grammatic  constructions 
and  gender  and  flounder  about  labor- 
iously when  their  daily  work  brings  them 
in  proximity  to  city  folk,  but  when  it 
comes  to  handling  a  boat  in  an  emer- 
gency, and  risking  their  lives  for  others, 
they  rise  head  and  shoulders  above  those 
men  who  consider  them  odd  creatures 
when  the  day  is  bright  and  the  sea  is 
smooth. 

To  these  men  the  whistle  of  a  rising 
gale  and  the  wild  scurrying  of  storm 
clouds  is  a  signal  for  the  beginning  of  a 
ceaseless  vigil  along  the  surf  line.  A\- 
though  the  Jersey  coast  is  well  provided 
with  government  life-saving  stations, 
scores  of  fishermen,  on  discovering  the 
approach  of  bad  weather,  don  their  oil- 
skins and  stand  ready  to  put  to  sea 
should  their  services  be  needed. 


In  each  fishing  settlement  there  is  one 
man  who,  by  force  of  physical  (jualilica- 
tions  and  indomitable  spirit,  becomes  a 
recognized  leader.  His  fellows  swear 
by  him  in  fair  weather  and  in  storm. 
His  orders  are  obeyed  implicitly.  Every 
surfman  has  learned  that  in  a  tight  situa- 
tion two  heads  are  not  better  than  one. 
They  leave  everything  to  the  man  who 
has  been  unanimously  chosen  as  leader. 
Casto  is  such  a  man.  and  there  are  niany 
like  him.  Those  who  know  Charlie  Peter- 
son of  1  lighland  IJeach.  Horatio  Cailey  of 
Atlantic  Highlands,  Capt.  John  Foster 
of  Brevoort  Park,  old  "Bill"  Tallman  of 
Seabright,  and  Capt.  Charles  Meade  of 
Parkertown,  can  easily  picture  any  one 
of  these  men  going  to  the  rescue  of 
shipwrecked  sailors,  even  when  the  wild 
booming  of  the  surf,  the  flying  spray,  and 
the  fierce  undertow  appear  to  spell 
"death." 

The  ability  to  be  at  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time  is  one  of  the  qualifica- 
tions which  make  Charlie  Peterson,  the 
big  Swede  of  Atlantic  Highlands,  a  king 
among  his  kind.  Peterson  once  drove 
from  the  wheel  of  a  big  sloop  a  crazy 
man  who  was  trying  to  beach  her.  He 
sailed  out  to  the  strange  craft  in  his 
speedy  boat  and  swung  the  latter's  bow- 
sprit back  and  forth  across  the  wheel  un- 
til the  maniac  sought  refuge  in  the  cabin, 
terrified  by  the  big  nosepole  which  con- 
tinually pushed  him  about  the  deck.  The 
Swede  then  boarded  the  craft,  locked  the 
cabin  door,  and  sailed  her  to  an  anchor- 
age. 

Some  of  the  most  daring  rescues  off 
the  Jersey  coast  are  never  reported  to 
the  public,  because  "it  is  only  one  fisher- 
man helping  another  one."  In  the  little 
streets  of  the  Seabright  fishermen's  vil- 
lage old  men  who  are  watching  their 
sons  sail  away  to  the  hanks  these  days 
can  tell  about  the  great  things  "Bill" 
Tallman,  John  .Anderson,  and  Lars 
Larsen  have  done  in  their  lap-streaked 
skiff.s. 

To  jtnnp  overboard  in  oilskins  and 
rubber  boots  to  save  a  drowning  boat- 
mate  is  not  a  deed  to  be  passed     over 
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lighll}-.  These  men  have  done  that  time 
and  time  again.  "Old  Bill"  Tallman  is 
not  as  spry  as  he  used  to  be,  and  is  out 
of  the  fishing  business.  But  if  a  storm 
is  brewing  the  place  to  find  him  is  down 
on  the  beach.  He  saj-s  he  is  "not  tuck- 
ered out  yet  by  a  long  shot." 

One  of  the  best  sailors  in  Sandy  Hook 
Bay  is  Horatio  Bailey,  an  unei.lucated, 
horny-handed  "clammer."  He  can  go 
down  to  a  yacht  club  float,  jump  into  a 
boat  that  has  lost  every  race,  and  bring 
her  home  first.  This  fellow  doesn't 
know  what  fear  is.  It  delights  summer 
visitors  to  see  him  row  out  against  a 
nor'easter,  board  a  float  which  is  rapidly 
drifting  toward  the  rocks,  and  work  her 
off  shore  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Capt.  John  Meade  of  Parkertown, 
who  for  several  years  was  substitute  at 
the   Spermaceti    Cove   Life   Saving   Sta- 


tion "just  because  he  lived  near  the  boys 
and  liked  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand 
\vhen  they  needed  it,"  is  ready  to  put  out 
iivic  the  bay  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  ''n  ahnost  any  weather  to  render  as- 
sistance. He  has  a  real  estate  office  sur- 
rounded by  boats  close  to  the  beach,  and 
is  a  remarkable  man  with  the  oars. 

Other  men  continually  on  the  lookout 
for  trouble  are  Capt.  John  Foster,  keep- 
er of  the  Brevoort  Park  light,  who  has 
dragged  his  boat  across  two  miles  of  ice 
and  launched  her  in  the  open  water  of 
the  bay  to  reach  disabled  boats,  and 
Louis  Foster,  who  knows  every  turn  and 
twist  in  the  currents  from  the  Shrews- 
bury River  to  the  point  of  Sandy  Hook. 

Given  the  opportunity  to  do  something 
unusually  hazardous  in  the  rescue  line, 
none  of  these  salt-crusted  dwellers  bv  the 
sea  will  be  found  wanting. 


photographed  near 
Elizabeth,  N.J. 


THE   WOODS  IN 
WINTER 

Oh.  what  a  goodly 

and  glorious  show! 
The  stately  trees  have 

decked  themselves 

with  white. 
And  stand  transfigured 

in  a  robe  of  light ; 
Wearing  for  each  lost 

leaf  a  flake  of  snow. 
The  rising  sun  shines 

through  them  with 

a  glow 
Of  gold  amid  the  silver ; 

while  a  bright 
But  hapless  bird  comes 

hovering  into  sight 
Amazed  at  the  wan  world 

above—  below. 

What  was  the  ivory  house 

which  Ahab  made 
Compared  with  Nature's 

fretwork  rich  and  rare. 
In  every  grove  with 

lavish  wealth  displayed? 
And  oh.  if  frozen  mist 

appears  so  fair. 
How  will  those  "many 

mansions"  be  arrayed. 
Which  Love  is  fashioning 

in  celestial  air? 

—Hkhard  Wilton 
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The  Charm  of  the  Suburbs 

By  MARGARET  MILTON 


HV  is  it  that  each  succeedint; 
year  increasing  numbers  of 
families  desert  the  great 
centers  of  population  for 
the  suburbs  ?  To  reply  : 
Because  the  country  is 
more  beautiful  than  the 
city  does  not  sufticiently 
answer  the  question.  The  truth  is  that 
no  one  reason  fully  explains  the  suburban 
exodus.  As  the  charm  of  a  rose  bush 
lies  not  only  in  one  blossom,  but  in  a  mul- 
titude of  blossoms,  not  only  in  the  Inul 
but  in  the  leaf,  so  the  charm  of  the  sub- 
urbs consists  of  many  things. 

To  lovers  of  nature  the  beauty  of  the 
suburbs  undoubtedly  appeals.  But  even 
to  those  who  do  not  particularly  care  for 
flowers  and  trees,  for  green  vistas  of  un- 
dulating fields  or  the  silvery  sparkle  of  a 
wayside  brook,  the  suburbs  appeal  be- 
cause here  one  finds  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine ;  big,  roomy  houses ;  low  rents ; 
agreeable  neighbors;  opportunities  to  in- 
dulge in  outdoor  sports  and  many  other 
things  that  are  difficult  to  obtain  or  are 
altogether  denied  to  the  dweller  in  the 
metropolis. 

Onlv  those  who  have  lived  for  years  in 
a  great  industrial  center  can  realize  how 
weary  one  ma\  become  of  the  ceaseless 
noise  of  the  city  and  the  unchanging  as- 
pect of  the  streets.  Without  Central 
Park,  New  York  would  be  unenduralilc. 
and  even  with  it  there  are  times  when 
the  hugeness  and  hurry  of  the  metropolis 
grate  on  one's  nerves  and  the  doctor  pre- 
scribes "rest."  New  York  is  a  fine  place 
to  work  in,  a  fine  place  to  eat,  drink  and 
be  merry  if  one  has  time  and  money  to 
spend  on  dinners,  dances  and  plays,  but 
it  is  a  poor  place  in  which  to  try  to  rest 
after  a  hard  day's  work.  For  people  of 
moderate  means  the  ideal  combination  is 
an  office  in  New  York  and  a  home  in  the 
suburbs.  Then  wlien  the  day's  work  is 
done  the  bustling,  noisy  city  can  be  left 
behind  anfl  in  the  time  that  it  would  take 
to  go  to  Harlem  or  Brooklyn,  the  suliur- 
banitc  is  comfortably  at  home,  amid  rest- 
ful surroundings  and  —in  a  house  of  his 
own. 


It's  a  great  thing  to  have  a  whole 
house  to  one's  self.  Except  for  the  rich 
that  isn't  possible  in  New  Vork.  There 
one  must  be  content  with  a  single  floor 
— sometimes  with  only  half  a  floor.  When 
the  neighljors  entertain  their  friends  y(ni 
nnist  listen  to  their  songs  and  laughter 
and  chatter  no  matter  how  much  you 
may  wish  for  quietness.  It  doesn't  help 
matters  any  to  put  on  your  hat  and  go 
out.  The  streets  are  noisier  than  the 
flat.  Back  you  come  and  go  to  bed  hop- 
ing by  closing  your  door  to  shut  out  the 
racket  of  your  neighbor  but  the  baby  on 
the  other  side  of  the  airshaft  has  been 
forgotten  by  you  an^l  chooses  this  time 
to  remind  you  of  its  existence. 

In  some  apartment  houses  children  are 
not  allowed.  That  is  a  good  rule — for 
the  children.  It  is  possible  to  bring  up 
children  in  a  flat  just  as  it  is  possible  to 
raise  flowers  in  a  hot  house,  but  in 
neither  case  will  they  possess  the  hardi- 
ness of  the  child  or  plant  raised  under 
natural  conditions.  To  realize  this  it  is 
only  necessary  to  visit  one  of  the  New 
York  public  schools  and  compare  the 
pale,  nervous  children  one  finds  there 
with  the  sturdy,  rosy-cheeked  youngsters 
that  one  sees  in  a  suburban  school.  Or 
take  a  city-bred  child  and  note  the  dif- 
ference that  a  vacation  in  the  country 
makes  in  its  physical  condition.  If  three 
months  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air  can  pro- 
duce such  an  improvement  think  of  what 
it  means  to  children  to  live  always  where 
these  primal  necessities  are  to  be  had  and 
where  there  is  room  for  them  to  romp 
and  run  to  their  heart's  content.  To 
parents  one  of  the  charms  of  the  suburbs 
is  the  benefit  that  h.-althful  conrlitions 
confer  upon  their  children. 

.\nothcr  factor  that  exerts  a  powerful 
influence  in  augmenting  the  suburban 
population  is  the  comfort  that  comes  of 
liaving  a  big,  roomy  house  to  one's  self 
at  a  rental  not  greater  than  that  of  an 
uncomfortable  city  flat.  Suburban  hojnos 
within  an  hour's  ride  of  New  ^'ork 
can  be  had  for  from  twenty-five  dollars 
a  month  upwards.  The  breadwinner  of 
the  familv  that  lives  in  the  suburbs  does 
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not  have  to  get  up  any  earlier  than  the 
man  who  Hves  in  Brooklyn  or  the  Bronx, 
and  he  can  get  home  quite  as  soon  after 
office  hours.  Moreover  he  is  always 
sure  of  a  seat.  To  patrons  of  the  sub- 
way or  elevated  roads  the  daily  journey 
to  and  from  their  places  of  business  is  a 
constant  struggle  for  bare  standing 
room.  The  suburbanite  escapes  this,  so 
we  may  put  down  as  another  charm  of 
the  suburbs  the  comfort  that  one  enjoys 
while  traveling  to  and  trom  the  city. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  in  The 
Suburbanite  about  the  social  life  of  the 
suburbs  that  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
devote  much  space  to  that  phase  of  the 
question  in  this  article.  To  the  family 
that  has  just  moved  to  the  suburbs  this 
feature  of  suburban  life,  however,  is  in 
delightful  contrast  to  the  attitude  of 
cold  indifference  that  neighbors  in  New 
York  City  assume  towards  one  another. 
Probably  nowhere  but  in  a  great  city  can 
people  live  under  the  same  roof  for 
months  together  without  acquiring  more 
than  a  bowing  acquaintance,  if  indeed 
they  acquire  so  much  as  that.  In  flats  it 
is  wonderful  what  a  vast  fund  of  informa- 


"  J  he  suburbanite  at  home  amiil  restful  surroundings — 
and  in  a  liouse  of  his  own" 

tion  one  acquires  concerning  one's  neigh- 
bors without  ever  knowing  the  people 
themselves.  The  dumbwaiter  and  the 
airshaft  distribute  odors  and  scraps  of 
conversation  impartially  from  the  top  of 
the  house  to  the  bottom  so  that  even  the 
least  curious  person  cannot  help  knowing 
that  the  family  on  the  floor  below  had 
corned  beef  and  cabbage  for  Sunday's 
dinner,  and  that  the  gentleman  upstairs 
came  home  late  Saturday  night  and 
quarreled  with  his  wife.  It  is  not  al- 
ways pleasant  to  be  made,  willy-nilly,  a 
participator  in  the  private  affairs  of  one's 
neighbors,  but  this  might  be  endured  (es- 
pecially by  an  inquisitive  person)  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  one  knows  his  neigh- 
bors are  equally  well-posted  concerning 
his  own  domestic  affairs. 

To  the  suburbanite  "the  privacy  of 
the  home"  is  not  a  meaningless  phrase. 
Within  the  four  walls  of  his  house  he 
neither  annoys  his  neighbors  nor  is  he 
annoyed  by  them.  Yet  this  does  not 
tend  to  exclusiveness.  Because  the  com- 
munity is  small  and  because  every  mem- 
ber of  it  is  about  on  the  same  social  plane 
with  every  other  member  one     finds     a 
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more  neighborly  spirit  prevailing  in  the 
suburban  town  than  in  the  city.  The 
newcomer,  if  he  is  of  the  right  sort,  will 
not  remain  long  without  friends.  The 
people  he  meets  on  the  train  today,  he 
will  meet  tomorrow  and  the  next  day ; 
the  nod  of  recognition  leads  to  conversa- 
tion;  conversation  to  acquaintance,  and 
invitations  to  card  parties,  dances  or  an 
entertainment  at  the  chib  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  newcomer  is 
presently  hail-fellow-well-met  with  all 
the  old  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and 
a  welcome  partaker  in  their  pleasures. 

This  leads  me  to  remark  that  the  sub- 
urban town  is  not  at  all  dull  as  some 
suppose.  Some  suburban  towns  even 
have  theaters  of  their  own,  but  a  theater 
is  not  a  necessity  when  one  can  run  into 
New  York  in  half  an  hour  and  take  in 
any  of  the  shows  of  the  metropolis.  Sub- 
urban amusements  may  l)e  divided  into 
two  classes — indoor  and  outdoor.  In- 
door amusements  embrace  all  the  social 
diversions,  such  as  cards,  chess,  dancing, 
bowling,  etc.,  while  the  outdoor  sports 
are  too  numerous  to  be  enumerated.  Golf 
is  perhaps  the  favorite  sport  and  nearly 
every  suburban  town  has  links  of  its  owm. 
Tennis  is  another  game  that  numbers 
manv  devotees  among  suburbanites.  Rid- 
ing and  driving  are  preferred  by  others, 


while  the  huiiier  and  fisherman  will  not 
have  to  journey  verj-  far  from  his  own 
doorstep  to  find  excellent  sport. 

Combined  with  the  free(loni  of  the 
country  the  sui3iiri)anite  enjoys  all  of  the 
conveniences  of  city  life.  The  modern 
suburban  town  is  accessible.  Its  streets 
are  well  paved  and  well  lighted.  It  has 
gas,  electricity,  water  mains  and  sewers. 
It  enables  one.  without  exceeding  the 
amount  which  it  costs  to  live  in  the  nar- 
row confines  of  a  New  York  flat,  to  have 
a  house  of  his  own,  with  a  lawn  in  front 
of  it  and  flowers  galore.  If  one  longs 
for  the  excitement  of  the  city  New  York 
is  close  at  hand ;  if  one  pines  for  the  soli- 
tude of  the  woods  or  the  freedom  of  the 
open  country,  both  will  be  found  within 
a  few  minutes  w-alk  of  the  suburban 
town.  If  it  were  possible  to  condense 
the  charm  of  the  suburbs  into  a  single 
word,  that  word  I  think  would  be  "va- 
riety," for  the  suburban  dweller  has  at 
his  command  all  that  town  and  country 
offer.  To  live  always  in  the  city  is  tire- 
some. To  live  always  in  the  country — 
the  remote  country.  I  mean,  where  one 
cannot  run  into  town  whenever  he  likes 
— is  tiresome,  too.  but  to  be  able  to  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  both  as  the  suburban- 
ite does,  is  to  add  the  spice  of  variety 
to  the  pudding  of  existence. 
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A  Bayonne  residence 
facing  Newark  Bay 


Bayonne:  A  Suburban  Town  for  Busy  People 


By  WALTER  BRITTON 


\'  the  vanguard  of  New  Jer- 
sey suburban  towns  stands 
Bayonne.  The  city  Hes  just 
across  the  North  River 
from  New  York,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  peninsula  on 
which  Jersey  City  is  also 
built.  This  peninsula  divides  New- 
ark Bay  from  New  York  Bay 
and  is  itself  divided  from  Staten 
Island  by  the  Kill  von  Kull.  On 
the  north  Bayonne  is  separated  from  the 
residential  section  of  Jersey  City  by  the 
Morris  Canal.  It  is,  therefore,  one 
might  almost  say,  an  island  town  like 
New  York,  the  Morris  Canal  correspond- 
ing to  the  Harlem  River  and  New  York 
and  Newark  Bays  to  the  East  and  North 
Rivers.  In  area  this  island  (if  I  may 
call  it  such)  occupies  a  space  about  four 
miles  long  by  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
wide.     In  topography  it  is  generally  level 


rising  gently  from  the  water  front  to  an 
average  height  of  thirty  feet  above  the 
sea.  Being  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  bodies  of  salt  water,  it  is  an  unusually 
healthy  town  and  is  at  all  times  a  delight- 
ful place  of  residence. 

I  have  called  Bayonne  a  suburban 
I  own  for  busy  people  because  the  busy 
man's  objection  to  suburban  towns  in 
general  is  apt  to  be  summed  up  in  the 
phrase:  Too  far  away.  This,  of 
course,  shows  a  lamentable  lack  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
busy  man,  since  there  are  a  score  of  New 
Jersey  suburban  towns  that  can  be  reach- 
ed from  the  New  York  City  Hall  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  one  to  journey  to 
Washington  Heights  or  the  Bedford 
Avenue  section  of  Brooklyn.  However, 
Bayonne  is  not  open  to  the  objection  that 
may  apply  to  some  suburban  towns.  It 
is  less  than  eight  miles  distant  from  New 
York  and  the  journey  by  ferry  boat  and 
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rail  consumes  only  about  twenty  "min- 
utes. Therefore  Bayonnc  appeals  with 
particular  force  to  busy  people — people 
to  whom  time  is  money  and  who  wish  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  and  comforts  of 
suburban  life  without  getting  too  far 
away  from  New  York. 

In  point  of  age  Bayonne  is  almost  as 
ancient  as  New  York,  for  not  long  after 
the  Dutch  first  settled  New  Amsterdam 
some  of  the  burghers  secured  grants  of 
land  entitling  them  to  portions  of  the 
area  now  covered  by  the  city  of  Bayonne. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  first 
Dutch  settlement  here,  however,  Ba- 
yonne remained  a  rural  community  and  it 
was  not  until  1869  that  the  present  city 
was  incorporated.  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  20,  1869,  the  following 
notice  may  be  seen : 

T!ie  charter  for  the  city  of  Bayonne  was  rat- 
ified yesterday  by  a  popular  vote — 225  having 
voted  for  it  to  34  against.  The  new  city  con- 
sists of  the  neck  of  land  known  as  Bergen 
Point  and  emljraccs  a  population  of  4000  souls. 

This  was  the  Bayonne  of  thirty-seven 
years  ago.  -\s  a  matter  of  fact  it  had  at 
that  time  less  than  four  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, for  the  census  of  the  following  year 
showed  a  population  of  only  3,834.  No 
more  eloquent  testimony  to  Bayonne's 
attractiveness  could  be  produced  than  the 
figures  showing  the  growth  of  the  city. 
Here  they  are : 

Population     1870  3.S34 

1880   9.372 

iScx)   I9,C3.^ 

1900   32.722 

State    Census    of    1905  42,262 

As  a  writer  in  Tiik  Suburb.\nitf. 
pointed  out  last  month,  "Bayonne,  in 
proportion  to  population,  is  growing 
twice  as  fast  as  New  York  City,  though 
New  York  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
growing  faster  than  any  community  on 
"earth."  This  statement  is  based  on  ,'. 
comparison  of  the  increase  in  population 
of  the  two  communities  in  the  past  fifteen 
years,  which  demonstrates  that  whereas 
New  York's  gain  in  population  sinci 
1890  has  been  61  per  cent,  Bayonne"s 
])ercentage  of  increase  has  been  more 
than  122  per  cent.  If  asked  to  account 
for  this  remarkable  growth  I  should  sav 
it  was  due  principally  to  Bayonne's  ac- 
cessibility, the  many 'advantages  it  pos- 
sesses as  a  residential  town  and  the  fact 


that  it  is  an  exceptionally  healtiiy  place 
in  which  to  live. 

J'he  question  of  heallh fulness  is  one 
too  often  overlooked  by  the  seeker  after 
a  suburban  home.  Having  discovered  a 
house  that  suits  his  fancy,  located  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  city  and 
amid  picturesque  surroundings,  he  fan- 
cies that  he  and  liis  family  will  now  en- 
joy to  the  full  the  comforts  of  suburban 
life  and  so  they  take  possession  of  the 
premises  without  investigating  the  im- 
portant questions  of  water  supply,  sew- 
erage disposal  and  sanitary  conditions 
generally.  No  argument  should  be  need- 
ed to  convince  one  that  no  matter  how 
attractive  a  town  may  be  in  other  re- 
sjjccts  it  is  not  wise  to  select  it  as  a  place 
of  residence  unless  it  is  salubrious  as 
well,  r.ayonne  is  a  healthy  town,  the 
death  r.ite  being  only  17  per  i.ooo.  which 
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Approach  lo  railroad  station, 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 


is  lower  than  that  of  New  York  City. 
Ever  since  the  incorporation  of  the  town 
careful  attention  has  been  paid  to  san- 
itary conditions.  Surrounded  as  it  is  on 
three  sides  by  tide  water  and  with  an 
average  elevation  above  sea  level  of  30 
feet  the  question  of  sewerage  disposal 
was  not  a  difficult  one  to  solve.  The 
first  attempts  at  securing  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure  water  proved  to  be  a 
harder  problem.  After  experimenting 
for  a  number  of  years  without  satisfac- 
tory results  the  plan  first  adopted  was 
abandoned  and  twelve  years  ago  the 
present  system  of  water  supply  was  in- 
stalled. The  mains  extend  to  a  point 
above  Little  Falls  in  the  Passaic  River 
where  there  is  no  possibility  of  con- 
tamination and  the  water  obtained  is  of 
unusual  purity.  Professor  Doremus  of 
New  York,  who  a  few  years  ago  analyzed 
the  water  at  the  request  of  the  municipal 
authorities  of  P)ayonne,  made  a  highly 
favorable  report  upon  it  and  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  few  cities  can 
boast  of  a  water  supply  as  good  or  as 
plentiful  as  that  of  IJayonne. 

Less  important  from  the  sanitary  point 
of  view,  but  quite  as  essential  to  the  com- 
fort of  a  community,  is  the  question  of 


streets  and  street  illumination.  Bayonne 
has  not  been  backward  in  this  direction. 
Many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  each  year  on  its  streets  and  road- 
ways with  the  result  that  the  city  pos- 
sesses today  an  exceptionally  fine  system 
of  municipal  thoroughfares.  Not  only 
has  the  most  careful  attention  been  paid 
to  the  road  beds,  but  liberal  use  has  been 
made  of  trees  and  grass  plots,  bordering 
the  walks,  so  that  many  parts  of  the  city 
present  a  parklike  appearance,  an  eflfect 
which  is  emphasized  by  the  lawns  and 
flower  beds  with  which  residents  of 
Bayonne  delight  to  surround  their 
homes.  The  Pludson  County  Boulevard 
passes  through  Bayonne,  a  magnificent 
road  celebrated  even  in  New  Jersey 
which  is  famous  for  its  good  roads. 

Gas  and  electricity,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph service,  trolley  cars,  fire  and  po- 
lice departments,  public  schools,  hospitals 
and  libraries — all  those  things,  in  fact, 
which  dift'erentiate  the  urban  from  the 
rural  community,  Bayonne  possesses. 
The  New  York  morning  papers  are  dis- 
tributed before  daybreak  and  all  of 
the  large  department  stores  include  Bay- 
onne within  their  delivery  circuit,  so  that 
the    Bayonne   housewife    who   shops   in 
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New  York  has  her  i>urchases  dchvcrwl 
at  her  home  quite  as  soon  as  she  would 
if  she  resided  in  Harlem  or  Brooklyn. 

The  admirable  public  school  system  of 
Bayonne  which  provides  ample  accom- 
modations for  all  applicants  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  crowded  conditions 
that  prevail  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York,  where  many  of  the  pupils  are  still 
on  part  time.  Jn  this  connection  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  fact  that 
Bayonne  was  one  of  the  numerous  cities 
endowed  by  Andrew  Carnegie  with  a 
public  library  which  was  completed  and 
opened  to  the  public  two  \ears  ago,  the 
first  public  library  having  been  inaugu- 
rated in  Bayonne  ten  years  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  Carnegie  library.  Of 
churches  the  city  possesses  a  goodly 
number  and  there  are  also  several  banks 
within  the  corporate  limits. 

House  rents  range  from  $i8  to  $50  per 
month.  Between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  residents  of  Bayonne 
own  their  own  homes  and  many  more  are 
rapidly  becoming  house  owners  with  the 
aid  of  the  local  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. Probably  no  other  feature  of 
suburban  life  is  quite  so  attractive  to  the 
family  that  is  weary  of  paying  rent 
than  the  possibility  of  buying  a  house  on 
the  little  payment  plan,  applying  the  sum 


formerly  paid  for  rent  each  month  to  tlie 
purchase  of  a  home.  Hundreds  of  house- 
holders in  Bayonne  have  acquired  their 
homes  in  this  way,  and  for  the  man  of 
moderate  means  whose  expenses  nearly 
eipial  his  income  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  he  can  ever  hope  to  become  a 
property  owner. 

-Mthough  a  pleasant  place  of  residence 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  in  the  sum- 
mer time  that  the  resident  of  Bayonne 
most  fully  realizes  how  much  better  is 
his  lot  than  is  that  of  the  New  Yorker 
sweltering  in  the  crowded  metropolis 
across  the  river.  Here  no  towering  sky- 
scrapers cut  one  off  from  light  and  air. 
.\  few  minutes  walk  in  any  direction 
brings  one  to  the  water  front  where  one 
may  fish,  or  row,  or  organize  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  a  yachting  party  for  a  sail 
on  New  York  or  Newark  Bays  or  on  the 
waters  of  the  Kill  von  Kull  that  separate 
Bayonne  from  Staten  Island.  There  are 
three  yacht  clubs  here,  each  with  finely 
appointed  club  houses,  and  any  number 
of  places  along  the  water  front  where 
boats  may  be  hired.  The  situation  of 
Bayonne  is  indeed  an  ideal  one  and  its 
advantages,  whether  judged  from  the 
standpoint  of  health,  comfort  or  pleasure 
are  not  excelled  by  any  suburban  town 
within  equal  distance  of  New  York. 


.\cw  lofk  (>u«lnr«i  m^n  ar  Bironnc— 
^  minutp*  from  New  Yofk 
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The  World  Is  Too  Much  With  Us 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon, 
Getting    and    spending,    we    lay    waste    our 
powers : 
Little  we   see   in   nature   that  is   ours; 

We  have  given   our  hearts   away,   a  sordid 

boon ! 

This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon; 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours. 

And     are     up-gathered     now      like     sleeping 

flowers ; 

For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune. 

It  moves   us   not. — Great   God !   I'd   rather   be 

A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn : 
So  might  I,  standing  on  the  pleasant  lea. 
Have    glimpses    that    would    make    me    less 
forlorn; 
Have   sight   of   Proteus   rising   from   the   sea ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 
— IVordszi'orth. 

With  this  number  The  Suburbanitf. 
completes  the  third  year  of  its  existence. 
With  the  single  exception  of  Suburban 
Life,  of  Boston,  it  is  tlie  oldest  of  the 
magazines  devoted  exclusively  to  topics 
of  interest  to  suburbanites.  Its  subscrip- 
tion price  is  low-er  than  that  of  any  other 
suburban  magazine  (only  50  cents  a 
year)  and  it  is  believed  that  not  only  10 
those  who  are  already  located  in  the 
suburbs  but  to  anyone  contemplating  the 
purchase  or  lease  of  a  suburban  home 
the  information  contained  in  its  pages 
cannot  fail  to  be  worth  many  times  the 
cost  of  a  year's  subscription.  During 
the  coming  year  The  Suburbanite  will 
print  many  articles  descriptive  of  subur- 
ban towns  within  easy  reach  of  New 
York  City,  together  with  practical  sug- 


gestions on  gardening,  poultry  and  other 
home  industries  that  the  suburbanite  may 
profitably  engage  in.  Subscriptions  may 
be  sent  in  at  any  time  btit  with  a  new 
volume  beginning  in  April  it  would 
seem  that  now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  more 
than  another  tends  to  make  the  New 
York  business  man  dissatisfied  with  his 
city  home  it  is  the  difficulty  that  he  ex- 
periences daily  in  getting  to  his  office 
in  the  morning  and  back  to  his 
residence  again  at  night.  Take  him 
all  in  all  the  New  Yorker  is  about  as 
even  tempered  an  individual  as  one  will 
find  an3fwhere,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  en- 
durance and  judging  by  the  constant 
complaints  that  are  being  printed  in  the 
daily  papers  patience  has  ceased  to  be  a 
virtue  so  far  as  rapid  transit  is  concern- 
ed. The  last  straw  is  the  Interborough- 
Metropolitan  merger  which  threatens  to 
postpone  indefinitely  the  extension  of  the 
subway  system.  For  a  score  of  years 
New  Yorkers  have  dreamed  of  an  under- 
ground railway  that  would  bring  Wash- 
ington Heights,  the  Bronx  and  the  re- 
moter parts  of  Brooklyn  within  a  half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  hour's  ride  from  the 
City  Hall.  When  the  present  subway 
was  opened  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
the  dawn  of  the  expected  day  was  believ- 
ed to  be  at  hand,  but  experience  has 
shown  that  the  anxiously  awaited  relief 
has  not  been  afforded,  that  traffic  is  as 
congested  as  ever  and  delays  quite  as 
frequent.  During  the  middle  of  the  day 
when  travel  is  light  trains  are  run  on 
schedule  time,  but  in  the  rush  hours  of 
the  morning  and  evening  delays  are  so 
frequent  that  many  people  who  at  first 
flocked  to  the  subway  have  now  returned 
to  the  elevated  and  some  even  to  the  sur- 
face cars,  on  the  theory,  apparently,  that 
if  the  hare  persists  in  going  to  sleep  one 
might  as  well  travel  with  the  tortoise. 

The  New  York  Globe  and  Conuiiercial 
Advertiser  in  an  eminently  fair  review  of 
rapid  transit  conditions  admits  that  the 
expected  relief  has  not  been  afforded  by 
the  subway.  "The  subway  has  helped 
some,"  it  says.  "It  has  worked  won- 
ders, indeed,  in  opening  up  new  terri- 
tory, in  bringing  population  to  sparsely 
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settled  neighborhoods,  in  making  it  pos- 
sible for  New  York  to  gain  a  httle  more 
space  for  breathing  freely.  But  already, 
in  little  over  a  year,  its  utter  inadequacy 
for  the  task  put  upon  it  is  only  t<x)  evi- 
dent." The  same  paper  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  bet- 
ter conditions  prevailing  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  "Perhaps  more  than  for 
any  other  reason,  on  account  of  its  pecu- 
liar conformation — one  might  almost 
say  deformity — iVlanhattan  Island  will 
probably  always  have  before  it  a  par- 
tially unsolved  transportation  problem. 
This  is  one  penalty  of  greatness  it  seems 
doomed  never  to  be  able  to  discharge. 
And  the  other  boroughs  of  the  city  must, 
of  necessity,  pay  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  toll,  even  as  they  share 
more  or  less  in  reflected  glon*'.  The 
city's  population  has  a  most  distressing 
habit  of  growing  at  a  much  more  va.\)k\ 
rate  than  that  at  which  transportation 
can  be  provided  for  it.  During  last  year, 
for  instance,  when  about  120,000 — prob- 
ably more — were  added  to  the  popula- 
tion, little  or  nothing  was  actually  add- 
ed to  the  facilities  for  travel."  Mean- 
while transportation  facilities  to  the  sub- 
urbs are  constantly  being  improved  and 
the  comforts  that  the  commuter  enjoys 
while  traveling  to  and  from  his  work  is 
proving  a  potent  factor  in  enlisting 
many  a  weary  "strap-hanger"  in  the 
ever  increasing  armv  of  suburbanites. 

Under  the  title  "'Country  Life  in  a 
Flat,"  the  New  York  Sun  describes  the 
odd  scheme  of  a  city  dweller  who  longs 
for  an  outdoor  life.  The  individual  in 
question  (a  bachelor)  is  said  to  have 
leased  an  entire  floor  of  an  apartment 
house  and  to  have  rearranged  it  and  fur- 
nished it  according  to  his  fancy. 

His  reception  room  is  of  unfinished  timbers 
resembling  hewed  logs.  The  ceiling  shows 
the  rafters.  The  electric  bulbs  .ire  inclose<l 
in  perforated  tin  resembling  the  old  fashioned 
tin  lantern. 

Beyond  is  the  tepee,  utilized  as  a  smoking 
room'.  It  is  separated  from  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment by  cedar  poles  in  the  rough  con- 
structed to  resemble  a  rail  fence.  The  te- 
pee is  arranged  like  a  tent.  A  big  iron  ket- 
tle is  suspended  from  a  crane  in  the  centre. 
This  is  the  ash  receiver.  The  floor  is  covered 
with  animal  rugs.  A  collection  of  bows  and 
arrows  and  tomahawks,  horns,  scalping  knives 
and  imitation   scalps  complete  the   scheme. 


In  the  ne.\t  room  fowling  pieces,  guns,  rifles, 
pikes,  fish  nets  and  spurs  are  in  evidence.  A 
big,  rough  board  holds  llasks  of  various  sizes, 
glasses,  tumblers  and  cups.  The  flasks  con- 
tain any  brand  which  the  thirsty  visitor  may 
desire.  A  coon  skin  is  tacked  over  the  bar 
and  benches  lake  the  place  of  chairs. 

A  fence  divides  the  "trough"  from  the  ne.\t 
room,  which  is  arranged  to  represent  the  back 
yard  of  a  country  home  with  a  dog  kennel 
near  the  gate  and  a  well  bo.x,  with  a  sweep. 
On  one  corner  stands  the  bucket,  and  a  dip- 
per and  an  old  gourd  hangs  on  the  box.  The 
picture  is  realistic,  but  the  windlass  is  never 
turned. 

Back  of  this  is  the  end  of  a  barn.  The 
door  is  painted  red.  In  an  open  square  near 
by  is  the  painted  head  of  a  horse,  looking 
out  as  naturally  as  if  it  was  about  to  whinney 
for  its  oats. 

The  reader  who  is  inclined  to  believe 
this  story  may  well  wonder  whv  the 
gentleman  who  devised  this  "sorry 
sclieme  of  things"  omitted  to  arrange  for 
sunshine,  fresh  air,  green  fields,  trees, 
and  a  few  other  things  that  are  more 
tyi)ical  of  country  life  than  the  quantity 
of  junk  witlt  which  he  has  surrounded 
himself.  Or  why,  since  he  appears  to  be 
a  person  of  means,  did  he  not  buy  a  real 
country  home  instead  of  electing  to  live 
in  a  land  of  make-believe.  If  the  Suns 
story  is  true  a  clue  to  the  curious  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  bachelor  in  question  is  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  the  third  room 
described — the  one  whdrc  "a  big,  rough 
board  holds  flasks  of  various  sizes." 


Lakewood  and  Atlantic  City 

Two  booklets  issued  by  the  Passenger  De- 
partment of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone 
contemplating  a  visit  to  Lakewood  or  Atlantic 
City,  and  as  this  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
the  winter's  season  is  at  its  height  at  these 
famous  resorts,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are 
thousands  of  persons  who  are  contemplating 
such  a  trip.  In  the  'xjoklet  descriptive  of 
Lakewo.id  there  is  a  frontispiece  picture 
showing  the  beautiful  road  through  the  pine 
forest  known  as  Cathedral  Drive  and  a  dozen 
other  views,  among  them,  some  of  I_ike  Car- 
asaljo  and  portions  of  Georgian  Court,  the 
magnificent  estate  of  George  Gould.  The 
booklet  oti  .Atlantic  City  contains  a  striking 
double  page  picture  of  the  Ix-icn  on  a  busy 
day  and  half  a  score  of  smaller  pictures  in- 
cluding one  of  the  f  minis  Board  \Valk  on  an 
Raster  Sunday.  The  Ceiitral  Railroad  of  N',  w 
Jersey  is  the  only  line  running  to  l>>ih  I  '•  • 
wood  and  .\tlantic  Citv.  Copies  of  ■ 
liooklet  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
dressing,  C.  M.  Burt,  General  Passenger 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of  N'cw  Jersey,  1  (j 
Liberty  street,  N'ew  York  City. 
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Items  of  Interest 


Drinks  of  the       ^    bulletin    issued    by    the 
World  Department  of  Commerce 

and  Labor  contains  some 
interesting  statistics  relative  to  the  world's 
consumption  of  different  beverages.  The  fig- 
ures show  that  the  United  States  is  first  in  the 
consumption  of  coffee,  the  United  Kingdom 
first  in  the  consumption  of  tea,  Germany  first 
in  the  consumption  of  beer;  Russia  first  in  the 
consumption  of  whiskey  and  other  distilled 
spirits ;  and  France  first  in  the  consumption 
of  wines.  The  annual  per  capita  consumption 
in  the  United  States  of  the  various  beverages 
named  is  about  as  follows :  coffee,  1 1  3/4 
pounds  per  capita  of  population ;  tea,  i  1/3 
pounds;  beer,  18  1/4  gallons;  whiskey  and 
other  spirituous  liquors,  i  1/2  gallons ;  and 
wine,  about  one  half  gallon  for  each  of  the 
eighty  odd  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
States.  The  average  Englishman  drinks  only 
one-seventeenth  as  much  coffee  as  the  aver- 
age American  but  consumes  five  cups  of  tea 
to  our  one.  Of  wine  and  whiskey  he  drinks 
a  little  less  than  the  American  but  evens 
things  up  by  consuming  nearly  twice  as  much 
beer. 

The  Watch  AS  a.     Not  everyone  knows  that  a 
Compass  watch    may    be    made    to 

serve  as  a  compass.  Point  the  hour  hand 
toward  the  sun  at  any  time  of  day  and  south 
will  lie  exactly  half  way  between  the  hour 
hand  and  the  figure  XII  on  the  dial.  The 
authority  for  this  statement  explains  it  as 
follows.  While  the  sun  is  passing  over  180 
degrees  (east  and  west)  the  hour  hand  passes 
over  360  degrees — from  6  A.  M  to  6  P.  M. 
Therefor  the  angular  movement  of  the  sun 
in  one  hour  corresponds  to  the  angular  move- 
ment of  the  hour  hand  in  half  an  hour;  hence, 
if  we  point  the  hour  hand  toward  the  sun  a 
line  midway  between  the  hour  hand  and  12 
o'clock  will  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  course 
of  the  sun,  or  in  other  words  from  north  to 
south. 

A  Simple  Home-     ^    correspondent    of    Ama- 

made  Paste  ["":  'J'^' ,*•  ^'^es  the  fol- 

lowmg  directions  for 
making  a  paste  that  will  keep  a  year  without 
souring  and  which,  he  says,  will  not  discolor 
clippings  or  photographs  as  so  many  pastes 
often  do.  Buy  at  the  druggists  an  ounce  of 
the  best  gum  tragacanth.  Pick  it  clean  and 
put  in  a  wide  mouthed  glass  or  white  ware 
vessel  that  will  hold  a  quart.  Pour  on  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  clear,  cold,  soft  water.  Cover 
the  jar  and  let  it  stand  until  the  next  day. 
The  gum  tragacanth  will  then  be  swollen 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  jar.  Stir  it  down  to 
the  bottom  with  a  stick  and  add  two  or  three 
drops  of  oil  of  wintergreen  or  sassafras. 
This  will  prevent  the  paste  from  becoming 
sour  or  mouldy.  Stir  it  several  times  during 
the  day,  but  afterwards  do  not  stir  it  at  all, 
leaving  it  to  form  a  smooth,  white  mass,  like 
very  thick  jelly.     Cover  closely  and  set  away 


for  use.  The  writer  adds  that  he  has  made 
this  paste  for  several  years  and  never  lost  any. 
"I  have  kept  it  two  years  or  more  and  it  has 
always  been  sweet  and  never  mouldy.  It  does 
not  turn  yellow  in  scrapbooks  and  is  the  best 
all  round  paste  I  have  ever  used.  The  gum 
will  cost  you  five  cents,  and  five  cents  worth 
of  oil  of  wintergreen  is  enough  to  last  several 
years." 

What  <Burbank  ^"JH  £""""'^'^  Calendar 
VV.  S.  Harwood  gives  the 
Has  Done  following  summary  of  the 

work  of  Luther  Burbank,  the  marvelous  Cali- 
fornia plant  breeder: 

"For  thirty-five  years  Mr.  Burbank  has  been 
at  work  creating  new  forms  of  plant  life  and 
improving  old  ones.  In  that  time  he  has 
created,  by  breeding  and  selection,  more  than 
2.500  distinct  species  of  plants. 

"Some  of  his  'creations'  are: 

"The  primus  berry,  a  fruit  unknown  before, 
made  by  the  union  of  a  blackberry  and  a 
raspberry,  which  union  scientific  men  said 
was  impossible. 

"The  white  blackberry,  very  beautiful,  with 
a  delicate  flavor. 

"The  'phenomenal  berry,'  a  similar  creation, 
a  cross  between  a  raspberry  and  a  California 
dewberry,  having  the  color  of  a  raspberry  and 
the  shape  of  a  blackberry,  but  larger  than 
either,  far  more  productive,  and  with  a  flavor 
surpassing  both. 

"The  plumcot  (result  of  the  union  of  the 
apricot  and  the  plum),  of  rare  flavor  and  rich- 
ness, again  disproving  the  dictum  of  the  scien- 
tists. 

"A  plum  with  no  pit  and  one  with  the  flavor 
of  the  Bartlett  pear. 

"A  walnut  first  so  thin  of  shell  that  the 
birds  could  peck  through  it,  afterward  bred 
backward  along  the  path  it  had  come  until  a 
shell  of  the  required  thickness  was  secured. 

"He  has  produced  a  new  thornless  cactus, 
a  combination  of  many  other  varieties,  which 
bears  a  fruit,  too,  for  man  and  beast,  and 
which  will  redeem  the  desert  places  of  the 
earth ;  he  has  done  all  these,  and  many  other 
marvelous  things  which  may  not  be  mentioned 
here  for  lack  of  space." 

»7ijf  Ts  r/ie  Marter  What    is    the    matter    with 

tit-jl  £7  -J       -N         Fridav?     Is  it  really  such 
With  Frtday  ?         ^^^  ^„,-,^,^i^y  ^^^  ^f;^^^  gj, , 

asks  The  Scral>book. 

According  to  tradition,  Friday  is  unlucky 
because  it  was  on  that  day  that  Christ  was 
crucified.  In  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, Friday  is  regarded  as  the  black  sheep 
of  the  days  of  the  week,  and  it  is  so  esteemed 
by  Buddhists  and  Brahmins.  The  old  Romans 
called  it  nefastus,  from  the  utter  overthrow 
of  their  army  at  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

In  England  it  was  once  the  custom  to  exe- 
cute the  sentence  of  death  on  condemned  crim- 
inals on  Friday,  which,  therefore,  has  been 
commonly  known  as  "hangman's  day."     There 
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is  an  English  proverb  to  the  eflfect  that  a  Fri- 
day moon  brings  foul  weather.  Most  sailors 
refuse  to  go  abo.inl  a  vessel  that  is  to  start 
its  voyage  on  a  Friday. 

On  the  other  hand,  evidence  is  not  want- 
ing that  Friday  is  one  of  the  luckiest  days 
in  the  week.  Charles  Dickens  says  that  nearly 
all  the  fortunate  events  in  his  life  occurred 
on  this  day.  In  Scotland,  Friday  is  the  favor- 
ite day  for  weddings. 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  some  important 
events  that  have  occurred  on  Friday: 

Moscow  w'as  burned  Friday. 

Washington  was  born  Friday. 

Shakespeare   was   born   Friday. 

America  was  discovered  Friday. 

Richmond  was  evacuated  Friday. 

The  Bastile  was  destroyed  Friday. 

The  Mayflower  pilgrims  were  landed  Friday. 

Queen  \ictoria  was  married  Friday. 

King  Charles  I  was  beheaded  Friday. 

Napoleon   Bonaparte  was  born  Friday. 

Julius  Caesar  was  assassinated  Friday. 

The  battle  of  Marengo  was  fought  Friday. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fou.ght  Friday. 

The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought  Fri- 
day. 

The  battle  of  New  Orleans  was  fought  Fri- 
day. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed 
Friday. 

Horn  To  Keep      ^'onth  depends,  to  a  great 
V    lit  I  extent,    upon    our    ability 

circulation  in  a  healthy  condition,  says  the 
Nezv  York  Magaciiic.  The  best  method  of 
doing  this  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  fol- 
lows :  "Take  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air 
— preTerably  in  the  country,  away  from  the 
city."  The  best  exercise  is  a  long  walk  in 
the  country,  and  the  benefit  of  such  a  walk  is 
increased  if  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  fluid 
and  food  be  taken  during  the  walk.  This 
walk  in  the  open  air  not  only  enriches  the 
blood  with  oxygen,  but  it  strengthens  the  skin 
and  nervous  system,  and  through  this  the  di- 
gestive svstem. 

*  * 

Frenzied  Finance 

A  Kansas  man  wanted  a  railroad  ticket  and 
had  only  a  two-dollar  bill.  It  required  three 
dollars  to  get  the  ticket.  He  took  the  two- 
dollar  bill  to  a  pawnshop,  and  pawned  it  for  a 
dollar  and  a  half.  On  his  way  back  to  the 
station  he  met  a  friend,  to  whom  he  sold  the 
pawn  ticket  for  a  dollar  and  a  half.  That  gave 
him  the  three  dollars  required.  The  question 
is.  who  is  out  the  dollar  that  he  lacked  in  the 
first  place?.— Bfldfc  Notes. 

*  * 
One  Exception 

"Life,"  remarked  the  man  who  comments 
on  things,  "is  just  what  we  make  it." 

"With  possibly  one  exception,"  replied  Sen- 
ator  Badger. 

"And  that  is?" 

"The  assistance  the  janitor  gives  us  now 
and  then."— Ltii(iJii//i.'  Courier-Journal. 


Heard  on  a  London  "Bus 

It  was  on  a  'bus  bound  down  the  Mile  End 
Road  that  the  blowsy  woman  in  the  seat 
ahead  was  heard  to  confide  the  following  to 
her  stout  companion  with  the  market  basket : 

"With  that  I  bangs  the  bloomin'  stuff  down 
on  the  grocer's  counter,  and  says  at  the  top  of 
me  voice : 

"This  'ere  is  the  soap  what  does  the  washin' 
of  itself,  the  soap  what  makes  ev'ry  washin' 
day  a  glorified  picnic;  the  soap  what  gits  all 
the  linen  as  white  as  snow,  and  as  sweet  as 
a  'azel  nut  by  dinner  time,  and  lets  the  'appy 
'ousewife  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  playin' 
'unt  the  slipper  with  the  children,  and  "ere 
am  I  t)een  scrubbin'  two  mortal  hours  with 
that  lump,  and  ain't  got  so  nnich  lather  out 
of  it  ;is  I  could  get  from  a  brick-hat. 

''I  begs  your  pardon,"  says  the  grocer  very 
courteous,  "but  that  ain't  soap.  Vour  little 
boy  came  in  'ere  yesterday  for  'arf  a  pound 
of  soap  and  'arf  a  pound  of  cheese.  That's 
the  cheese." 

"The  cheese,"  gasps  I,  "that  accounts  for  it." 

"For  what  ?"  says  'e,  very  polite. 

"Why,"  says  I,  "it  accounts  for  me  layin' 
awake  arf  the  night  wondcrin'  what  made 
that  Welsh  rabbit  we  'ad  for  supper  taste  so 
bloomin'  (\ueeT."— Ralph  D.  Payne  in  The 
Outing  Magazine. 

*        * 

Nicknames  of  Presidents 

.\mcricans  have  had  nicknames  for  their 
Presidents  since  the  days  of  Washington,  the 
"Father  of  His  Country."  None  of  them  have 
been  contemptuous,  although  some  of  them 
are  familiar  to  a  degree  which  must  amaze 
foreigners.  "Teddy,"  as  President  Roosevelt 
is  famililarly  called,  is  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample. 

John  .'Xdams  was  known  as  the  "Colossus 
of  American  Independence."  This  was  a 
cumbersome  nickname,  and  could  not  have 
been  familiar  to  the  generality  of  people. 
"Old  Man  Eloquent"  was  the  title  bestowed 
upon  John  Quincy  Adams,  but  this  also  lacks 
the  popular  twang.  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
was  very  tall,  was  nearer  to  the  people  as 
"Long  Tom"  than  he  was  after  his  retire- 
ment, as  the  "Sage  of  Monticcllo."  .\nothcr 
of  the  nicknames  that  had  a  meaning  for 
the  people  was  the  "List  Cocked  Hat."  which 
stuck  to  James  Monroe  because  he  stuck  so 
long  to  that  antique  head-gear. 

.Andrew  Jackson  was  not  nearly  so  close  to 
his  countrymen  under  the  name  of  the  "Hero 
of  New  Orleans"  as  he  was  under  that  of  "Old 
Hickory."  Martin  \'an  Btiren  had  a  variety 
of  nicknames,  including  "Little  Magician"  and 
"Wizard  of  Kinderhook."  William  Henry 
Harrison  was  "Tippecanoe"  to  his  admirers, 
in  recognition  of  his  great  victor)-,  and  also 
"Old  Tip."  "Hard  Cider  Harrison,"  and  "Log 
Cabin." 

Polk  was  known  as  "Young  Hickory :" 
James  Buchannan  was  "Old  Buck,"  "Old 
Public  Fimclionary"  and  "Old  Bachelor  Presi- 
dent."    Lincoln  was  spoken  of  most  lovingly 
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as  "Old  Abe,"  although  he  had  other  nick- 
names in  "Honest  Abe,"  "Father  Abraham" 
and  "Old  Railsplitter." 

Andrew  Johnson  was  called  "Sir  Veto." 
Grant's  best-known  nickname  was  "Uncon- 
ditional Surrender."  a  very  happy  one,  based 
on  a  historical  fact  and  the  initials  of  his 
name.  His  soldiers  called  him  "Old  Three 
Stars,"  while  history  has  added  "Hero  of 
Appomattox"  to  his  credit. 

President  Garfield  was  the  "Preacher 
President,"  and  his  tragic  death  made  him 
the  "Martyr  President,"  but  the  latter  name 
belongs  equally  to  Lincoln  and  McKinley. 
President  Arthur  was  "Our  Chet;"  "Cleve- 
land was  the  "Man  of  Destiny,"  but  popu- 
larly he  always  was  "Grover,"  which  is  not 
really  a  nickname.  Benjamin  Harrison  was 
the  "Son  of  his  Grandfather,"  and  McKinley 
was  called  "McKinlev  Bill."— T/w  Scarcli- 
Light. 

So  Sudden 
They  were  dining  off  fowl  in  the  restaurant. 
"You  see,"  he  explained,  as  he  sliowed  her 


5  MILLION  ^^^'^^^^^ 

Martha  Washington 
Collection 

40  W  10c. 

of  Aster,  Balsam, 
Pansy,  Swet-t  IVa, 
Pink,  Salvia,  Phlux 
Myosotis,  Cosmos, 
Verbena,  Petunia. 
N:istiirtinni.  <'vitrfss 
Viii.',  Ilrlioliinipf, 
I\liKii..ririii',  w  1  t  li 
tlir  lolU.winK  Bulbs 
FREE  :  One  Dewey 
Lily  (as  al^.-vr),  1 
Begonia,  1  FreesiaB,  1 
Tuberose,  1  Gladiolus. 
All  of  the  above 
sent,  postpaid,  for 
!<►  eeiils  in  I'uin  or 
stamps,  Orderearly. 
Avoiti  llie  rusti. 

MYSTIC  VALLEY  SEED  CO.,  Medford,  Mass. 


With  a 
Telephone 

you  are  armed  for  any 
emergency. 

Sudden  illness,  fire,  bur- 
glars, demand  the  prompt 
assistance  which  the 
Telephone  will  bring. 

Every  housewife 
should  insist  on 
having  a  telephone 

Rates  are  low. 

Call  goto  Cortlandtfor  full 
information. 


New  York  Telephone   Co. 

15    DEY    STREET 


the  wishbone,  "you  take  hold  here.  Then  we 
must  both  make  a  wish  and  pull,  and  when 
it  breaks  the  one  who  has  the  bigger  part  of 
it  will  have  his  or  her  wish  gratified." 

"But  I  don't  know  what  to  wish  for,"  she 
protested. 

"Oh,  you  can  think  of  something,"  he  said. 

"No,  T  can't,"  she  replied ;  "I  can't  think 
of  anything  I  want  very  much." 

"Well,  I'll  wish   for  you."  he  exclaimed. 

"Will  you,   really?'  she  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Well,  then,  there's  no  use  fooling  with  the 
old  wishbone,"  she  interrupted,  with  a  glad 
smile.  "You  can  have  me." — lilen  and 
IV  omen. 


The  Most  Economical 

Results  are  ALWAYS  obtained   by  using  "THATCHER" 
Steam  or  Hot  Water  Heaters. 

1  hey  are  constructed  upon  a    Heating    Reputation  of  over  56 

years,  and  pcssess  many  original  fuel  saving  features, 

WRITE   FOR   CATALOG 

THATCHER  FURNACE  CO. 


110-116  Beekman  St. 


New  York 


MADE    IN   NEWARK 
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The  Things  That  Count 

Did  you  lacklc  the  tr.niblo  thai  came  your  way 

With  a  rcsohiti.'  heart  and  cheerful, 
Or  hide  your  face  from  the  hght  of  day 

Witli  a  craven  soul  and  fearful? 
Oh,  a  trouhle's  a  ton.  or  a  trouble's  an  ounce 

Or  a  trouble  is  what  you  make  it. 
And    it    isn't    the    fact   that   you're    hurt    that 
lounts. 

But  I  Illy  how  <lid  you  take  it. 

You  are  beaten  to  earth?    Well,  what  of  that? 

Come  up  with  a  smiling  face. 
It's  nothing  against  you  to  fall  down  llat. 

But  to  lie  there — that's  disgrace. 
The   harder   you're   thrown,    why,   the   higher 
you  bounce : 

Be  proud  of  your  blackened  eye! 
It  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  licked  that  counts : 

It's  how  did  you  tight — and  why? 

And   though  \-ou  be  done  to  the  death,  wli.-it 
then  ? 
If  you  battled  the  best  you  could. 
If  you  played  your  part  in  the  world  of  men  ; 

Why,  the  Critic  will  call  it  good. 
Death  comes  with  a  crawd,  or  comes  with   a 
pounce. 
And  whether  he's  slow  or  spry 
It  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  dead  that  counts. 
But  only  how  did  you  die? 

— JVestern  Revinv. 


Johnny's  Interpretation 

Johnny  w-as  at  the  opera  for  the  first  time 
and  the  celebrated  soprano  was  in  the  middle 
of  her  solo,  when  he  said  to  his  mother,  re- 
ferring to  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra : 

"Why  does  that  man  hit  at  the  woman  with 
his   stick?" 

"He  is  not  hitting  at  her,"  replied  his 
mother ;  "keep  quiet." 

"Well,  then,  what  is  she  howling  for?" — 
New  York  Mail. 

*        * 

Engaged 

A   well-known  evangelist  is  fond  of  telling 
how,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  most  stirring 
addresses,  he  approached  a  big,  stolid-looking 
German  in  the  congregation  who  had  paid  the 
closest    attention   to   the   discourse.      Thinking 
that   he   had,   perhaps,   made  some   impression 
on  the  man,  the  evangelist  said  to  him: 
".Are  you   a    Christian?" 
"Nein — Sherman,"    was   the   reply. 
"Oh,  German  ?     Well,  would  you  not  like  to 
become  a  Christian  and  work  for  the  Master?" 
The  man  shook  his  head  and  said : 
"Nein,  I  have  youst  got  a  shob  to  drive  an 
ice- wagon." — Lippiiicolt's  Magazine. 

One  Bird  Barred 

"Can  we  keep  birds?"  inipiired  Mr.  'Young- 
husband,  who  was  looking  at  the  flat. 

"Well  you  can  keep  canaries  and  such  birds 
as  them."  replied  the  genial  landlord,  "but 
there's  one  bird  barred  from  these  apartments." 

"What  bird  is  that?" 

"Stork."— LoiiisvilU-  Courier-Journal. 


For 


Shopping 

There  is  nothing  like  an  Electric  Cab 


* 
Iff 

* 

ft! 
9! 

* 

I 


Quick,  Clean,  Comfortable 
POPULAR  PRICES 

You    will    find    them    waiting    at    2jrd 
Street  Terminal,  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey. 

ASK  TICKET  AGENT  FOR  RATE  CARDS 


New  York  Transportation 
—     — Company  ^^^ 


8th  Avenue 
and  49th  Street 


Telephone 
2380  Columbus 


•it 


^alrna  signal  <0i[  Companv 
franklin,  [Jtnn. 

S-'lr    ni.iiuii.irliircr'.    I'f   tlir    i-rlrl.r;tlri|    OBletta 

Coach.  Hnilae  an. I  Car  Dllf  and  SIbley't  Per- 
fection V'alye  ami  Slgaal  Oils. 
Guarantee  cost  per  ttiousand  miles  for  from  one 
to  five  years,  when  conditions  warrant  it. 
Maintain  Expert  Department,  wliich  is  annritan- 
ization  of  sicilled  railway  nicchanic*  of  wute 
and  varied  experience.  Service  i>f  Experts 
fiirnistied  free  of  charse  lo  palron^  interested 
in  the  economical  use  of  oils. 

Street  Hallway  Cubritatloii  a  Sprclalty 


I  "Ir.tse  \s  ntc  In 

<  i!.\KM-:: 


\]v  ..ftii-r  f.ir  {iirthrr  particulari 
MIl.I.Kk.   I'rcMilcnt 
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LAKEWOOD  * 


AMONG    THE    PINES    OF 
NEW    JERSEY 


A  Fashionable  and  Healthful   Fall  and  Winter  Resort 


THE  LAUREL  HOUSE 

The  Laurel-in-the-Pines 

NOW  OPEN 

NOW  OPEN 

A.  J.  Murphy,  ^lanager 

Frank  F.  Shute,  Manager 

These  hotels  are  well  known  throughout  the  Country,  for  the  high  standard  of  excellence 
maintained,  and  the  special  patronage  they  have  entertained  for  the  long  term  of  years,  since 
the  inception  of  LAKEWOOD  AS  A  RESORT. 

Reached  by  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad. 


HARRIS  COTTTAGE 

MONMOUTH  AVE.  and  SEVENTH  ST.,  LAKEWOOD,  N.J 

Open  from  October  to  June 

All  modcro  improvements.      Baths  and  sanitary 
plumbing  throughout. 

MRS.    EMIL-S    HARRIS,  Proprietor 

Also    THE     GRANV    VIEW.    Jefferson,    fH.    H. 

Open  from  June  to  October 

BARTLETT  INN  ''Tr 

One    block   from    the    depot.      The    finest 
equipped  hotel  in   Lakewood.     Table  and 
service  unexcelled.      Write  for  beautifully 
illustrated  booklet.      :::::::• 

C.    M.    BARTLETT,    Proprietor 

ESTELL,  CLAYTON    &   CO. 

(Successors  to  Carton  &  Estell) 

Livery  and  Boarding  Stables 

Monthly   Turnouts  Furnished  to  Order,     safe 
Horses  for  Ladies  to  Drive.      First-class  accom 
modalioni  for   Private    Horses,  Carriages,  etc. 

316  FOURTH  ST..  LAKE.WOOD,  N.  J. 

-  -         TlflT"     CT       OlT'i^lC 

Select  Family  Hotel.    All  modern  improvements 

South  East  Cor.  Lexington  Ave.     LAKEWOOf>, 
and  4th  Street                               A.  J. 

Unexcelled  German  Cuisine,     Homelike  Comforts. 
Rates  $3.00  per  day.     Special  terms  for  the  week. 

M.HENSCHI^L,   Proprietor 

THE  PEOPLES  NATIONAL  BANK 

*  Clifton  AVenae     -      -      Lakefiiood,  f^-  J. 

MA  -DEPARTMENT  FOR  SAVINGS* 
Jt  SAFE  DEPOSIT  "BOXES  » 

Expl»n«lory  booKlel  on  request 

ys^  cillif  llijlhniioob  ^ 

Has  all  the  appointments  of  a  first  class   Winter  resort.  In- 
cluding spacious  porches  atid  sun  parlors.    Cuisine  and  service 
unexcelled.      References  required  and  exchanged. 

AccommodalioDS               Rates  per  day                  Price  per  week 
lor  100                           $3  and  up                     apply  lor  terms 

^     ^     iHra.  iCpna  Shrank.  5ropi"iPt''r     -s'     ^ 

$  LAKEWOOD  §) 

REACHEDJONLY  BY 

NEW     JERSEY    CENTRAL 

DESCRIPTIVE     BOOK  ON  AP  PLICATION 

Open  all  the  Year 

Ocean  Avenue  House 

LAKEWOOD,  N.  J, 
Rates  one  dollar  per  dap  and  up 

Two  minutes  walk  from  the                  N.   V.  GRAVATT 

Depot  and   Post  Office                                                   Fropritu^ 

PALMER    HOUSE 


LAKEWOOD, 
N.J. 


Announces  its  igth  season  under  the  same  ownership 

and  management.   Brick  and  stone  fireproof  structure. 

Elevator,  steam  heat  and  all  modern  improvements. 

C.     PALMER    CLEAVER 
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^^PLAINFIELD  SANITARIUMS^ 

FINE  LOCATION    IN  WATCHUNG  MOUNTAINS 

New  House,  all  kinds  of  Baths,  Packs,  Electricity,  Massage,  Medicines.     A 
quiet    resting    place    for    the    wornout    business   man    and    invalid.        Booklet 

JUSTUS  H.  COOLEY,  M.  D., 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  \.J 


Menial    cases  not    received 


The  Best  Printing 


requires  the  best  Facilities  both 
men  and  material  for  its  execution. 
We  have  them.  Our  represenlallTe 
is  in  New  York  very  frequently. 
Hay  he  not  call  on  you  ?     :     :    : 


George  f.  lasher 

147  North  Tenth  Street        •        Philadelphia 


=THE= 


A.  H.PUGH  PRINTING  CO. 


CINCINNATI 


r/ie  Best  Equipped  l:slahllshmenl 
for     .tiaaufjclure    of    Spei.lallles 

We  solicit  jobs  of  numbering,  gumming, 
perforating  or  bagmaking,  pronounced 
difficult  or  impossible. 

We  can  do  anything  with  paper  if  the  job 

is  sufficiently  large  to  be  worth  our  while- 


City  National  Bank 

Front  St.  and  Park  Ave.,  Plainfield.  N.  J. 


Capital.  $150,000.00.     Surplusand  Profits,  $175,000.00 


di  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  ^ 


STORAGE   VAULTS 

I.ouis  K.  Flyde,  Prcs.     J»s.  T.  CloMon,  Vice-Pres. 
Wm.  F.  Arnold,  Cashier 

Interest  or^  Satisfactory   Balanos 


HAVE   YOU   SEEN   THE 

Allfree-Hubbell  Locomotives 

usro   D>    The 

CENTRAL     R.    R.    OF    NEW     JERSEY 


TMCV  AH! 

•iM^LC"P<W(i«ruL"tco«OMic*i"Dw«*aif 


Locomotive  Appliance  Company 

OLD    COLONY    BUILDING.    CHICAGO 
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JOHN  C.  RANKIN  CO. 

STATIONERS  Jt                                PHTKITTTIIQ                          BLANK   BOOK  ^ 
LITHOGRAPHERS                             riVirN   1  IMVO                           MANUFACTURERS 

34     CORTLANDT    STREET,    NEW    YORK 

Reading  Car  Wheel  Co. 

HEADING,  PA. 

The  Guerber  Fn^incering  Co. 

jg,      STRUCTURAL  STEEL  WORK     i* 
^5   FROGS  AND    SWITCHES    €^ 
5^   GENERAL  MACHINE  WORK       ?^ 
Office  and  WorKs,  Bethlehem,  Pa 

CHILLED  CAST  IRON 
SS  CAR  WHEELS  glgl 

FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  STEAI» 
RAILROAD   SERVICE 

H.   H.   HEWITT               BUFFALO 

President                                             N.    Y. 

Crushed  Trap  Rock! 

Buv  your  Crushed  ^lonc  of  Ihc 

BOUND  BROOK  CRUSHED  STONE  CO. 



B)UND   BROOK,  N.  J. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
43  Broadway                                 New  York 

Ai:i  III  )L  .1.  BiLl.lN,  0.  S.  Maiiam-r 

TfyeSafett;  Car  Heating 

AND 

Lighting  Company 

160  BROADWAY                            NEW  YORK 

CAR  LIGHTING  by  the  Pintsch  System 

CAR    HEATING  by    Steam    Jacket    System   ol 
hot    water    circulation.       Re- 
turn and  direct  steam  systems 

AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COUPLERS 

JAMES    SHEW  AIM    &   SONS 

aENERAL  REPAIRS  IN  WOOD.  IRON  &  STEEL 

Balance  Dry  Docks,  Machine  Shop,  Saw  Mill  &  Shipyards 


Dock  No.  1  700  tons  Dock  No.  i  800  tons  Dock  No.  3  35oo  tons 

IVfain  (Milaa.  FfOOT  OP  BAST  HOUSTOIN  STREET. 


Dock  No  .4  2S00  tons 

INB>V  YORK 


OUR    SPtCIALTY  IS 
SUBURBAN    HOMES 
AND   HOME   SITES- 
WRITE    FOR    OUR 
CIRCULAR 


—  WATCH  OUR    BtJLLETIN  IN  THIS  SPACE- 

©cixjin    Ci    Co. 

REAL    ESTATE 
MAIN  Office.  229  Broad  St.     $    Elizabeth,  N-  J. 
-   Branch  Offices  in  Every   Part  of  Northern  Jersey 


WE   ARE   ALIVE 
AND  CAN   GIVE 
YOU  THE  BEST 
SERVICE 

MAKE   YOUR 

WANTS  KNOWN 


WHETHER   YOU   WANT   A    MANSION,  COTTAGE    HOME    OR   FARM    DROP   US   A  LINE  AND  SEE 
HOW    NEAR    WE    CAN    COME    TO    SUPPLYING    THAT    WANT-WE    HAVE    IT  I 


ELIZABETH-(32  minutes  from  N.  v.)  BFAUTIFUL  10  room  HOUSE-ELEGANTLY  FURNISHED 
HARD    WOOD    TRIM— HOT    WATER— ALL   CONVENIENCES— TO    LET— CHEAP— ASK    ABOUT    IT. 

CRANFORD— (4S  MINUTES  TO  N.  Y  )  SEVERAL  BARGAINS  IN  RIGHT  LOCATION— GET  LIST- 
IT'S    FREE. 

PLAINFIELD  — (1  HOUR  FROmJn.  Y  )  HANDSOME  RESIDENCE-DIRT  CHEAP— OTHERS  AT  LOW 
PRICES— WRITE. 
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Atlantic 
City 

THE  FASHIONABLE 

EASTER  RESORT 


Three  Hours 

From  New  York  via 

New  Jersey 
Central 


Luxurious  Equipment      Fast  Service 

Book'et  FREE  on  Application, 


Sljitliinx: 
K0..I    rihert)    Mr.-.-t.  N.  K. 


Ih-dithI    I'lisM-ntMr 
\.»    \..tk 


n  Philadelphia 

1^    EXPRESS  TRAINS 


EVERY  DAY 


•V!.\ 


READING  ROUTE 

NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL 

EVERY   HOL'R  AND  ON   THE   HOl'R, 

direct  10  KeudinK  Terminal  withoul  chanKc. 


EVERYTHING  THEY  NEED  FROM  US 

~  Gef  Our  Cslalog::^ 

Cornell  Incubators 
Peep  O'Day  Brooders 

^DUR  YE  E^ 

12  West  Broadway 

Teleplionc.  4145  forllan  It  NEW      Y  O  R.  K 


^^    A    Xp  "C^ 'Tr*''V^  Seamless,     Rubber- 
W-/A.1/    JCL/   1      X      Covered  Wires  and  Cables 


are  particularly  adapted  for  railway  service,  where 
absolute  reliability  is  a  necessity  even  under  the 
most  trying  conditions,  fl  Used  by  prominent  rail- 
ways   throughout    the    United    States    and    Canada 


The  Safety  Insulated  Wire  ^  Cable  Co. 

114=116   LIBERTY   STREET     Jt    A     NEW   YORK 


Business   Founded    1  7i 


'\'\\Y.".  \\.   ri;i.Ki.\M>,   I'nsidunt 
F.liMlND  C.  C\<SVEK.sK. 

ChaJrniiin  of  the  Board 
W'aBRKN  I*  C.REKN.  Vlct'-I'n-N. 
J  \KKi>  K.  Myers.  2n(I  Vict-Pri-. 
Ji  iiiN  E,  Clrkier.  Stv'v.  A Tn  ji>. 


American  Bank  Note  Company 

86  TRINITY  PLACE,   NEW  YORK     Tc:ephone:   332  Cortlundt 

ENGRAVERS    AND     PRINTERS 

ALL  REQUIRLMLNTS  FOR  RAILROAD  AND  STtAMSHll'  LINtS  .*  FOLDKKS 
MAPS.  TICKETS.  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  BOOKS  ^  PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DE- 
SCRIPTION FOR  MERCANTILE  AND  COMMERCIAL  PURPOSES,*  THE  "TRINITY 
PROCESS,"  PERFECT  IN  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  SUBJECTS  OF  ANY  NUM- 
BER OF  COLORS  BY  THREE  PRINTINGS  ,*  DESIGNS  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 
SUBMITTED   ,«*   ILLUSTRATIONS    MADE    BY    ALL   THE    MODERN    PROCESSES 

Gi;nKi,IC    W.    II.WVKINS,   jr..    M.in.iK'tT  Ty|x>f:r.i|ihM  .il   Iiivi>i..n 
JDSKI'II    I"I.I-;.\IINi;.   .■\.-isisl.-int    M:in.iK'Lr  Ty|>oKrj|iliiial   lnviMon 
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9/7ff/??2W^  "RADIANT" 

^J{/   •^i^ ~^^  TOWN   and    HOUSE 

ACETYLENE    GAS   GENERATORS 

THE  ''ONLY  BEST'*  WAY  OF  ILLUMINATION 

Consult  us  about  Lighting  your  Country  Homes  or  Stores  or  Factories. 
We  can  also  show  you  pleasure  and  profit   in  running  a   VILLAGE 

GAS    PLANT.      Estimates  given. 
Whv  be  in  the  dark  when  it  is  so  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE,  SIMPLE, 

EASY   AND  CHEAP  to  have  always  *' on   tap"  THE  BEST 

OF  ALL  LIGHT? 
Can  refer  to  Homes,  Stores,  Factories,  Schools,  Hospitals  and  Towns 

equipped  with    our   plants.      Send  ua  particulars  of  what  you  would 

like  or  call  at  our  offices. 

THE    20th    CENTURY    MFG.    CO.,    19   Warren    Street    (Near   Broadway),    N.    Y.  City 


Coal  and  Iron  National  Bank 

Liberty  and  West  Streets,  New  York 

Most  Convenient  lor  New  Jersey  Customers  Safe  Deposit  Boxes  at  $5  per  annum 


"Train  EVert/  Hour  on  the  Hour" 
TO 

^  PHILADELPAIA  ^ 

VIA 

NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL 


^    flTZGEF^'' 


161  BROAD  WAV 

688  BROADWAY. 

723  SIXTH  AVENUE 


Hotel  Iroquois 


Corner  Second  Street 

and  Park  Avenue 

One  Block  from  Station 


Commercial 

Headquiriers 


PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

J.  W.  LEARY,  Proprietor 


^ 


G WHEN  "BROKE"  CALL  ON  "UNCLE"  BEN  j 

Benjamin  Fox 

RELIABLE   PAWNBROKER  11^%^*^  V.%- rt^^ 

Liberal  advances  on   Diamonds.  Watches.    Jewelry.    Furs. 
-  Clothing,  Bric-a-Hrac,  etc.     Legal  rates  only^z^^n: 


HOTEL  HANOVER, PK."iptpH»,P. 

'  (opposite  Reading  Terminal) 

A  modern,  up-to-date  hotel  in  every  respect.    Running  Water  (Hot  and  Cold)  and  Speaking  Tube  in  each  room 
Two  Elevators  in  constant  service.     European  plan.    $i.oo  per  day  and  upward. 


CUISINE  UNEXCELLED 


WM.  C.  RICHARDSON  6  CO,.  Props. 
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Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 


BROAD  and 

NARROW  GAUGE 
SINGLE 

EXPANSION 

and  COMPOUND 

Locomotives 


Code  Addrrii 
"Baldwin"  Philadelphia 


MINE.  FURNACE 
and  INDUSTRIAL 
LOCOMOTIVES 
ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES 
with  WESTING- 
HOUSE  MOTORS 
and  ELECTRIC 

TRUCK 


BURNHAM,  WILLIAMS  4  CO.  Ef;rhir/c:uuhrn1.H?u?cStx"^^^^^^^^^^  Philadelphia.  Pa..  U.S.A. 


A  House 

LINED    WITH 

MINERAL 
WOOL 


V 


As  shown 
in  these  sections,  is 
warm  in  winter, cool  in 
summer,  and  is  tlinrouuh- 
ly  deafened.  The  lining  is 
vermin  proof  ;  neither  rats,  mice 
nor  insects  can  make  their  way 
through  or  live  in  it.  Hineral 
Wool  checks  the  spread  of  fire 
and  keeps  out  the  dampness. 


SAMPLE  AND  CIRCULAR  FREE 


f.oagitudlaal  Section 


Cross  Seillun    I bniui[h  Floor 

U.  S.  Mineral  Wool  Co. 

141  Liberty  Street.  New  York 


Telephone,  843  John 

THE  ROCKLAND  LAKE       ^ 
TRAP  ROCK  CO.  *^ 

Trap  RocK  for  Macadamising. 
Concreting  and  Ballast  ■»    -» 

135  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


For  Over  60  Years 


Mrs.  Winslow's 

Soothing  Syrup  g| 

has    been    used     ior    over     SIXTY  : 

YEARS    by    MILLIONS    o(    Mothers  E 

for  their  CHILDREN  while  TEETH-  : 

ING.      with      perfect      success.      IT  • 

SOOTHES   the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  = 

the      GUMS.      ALLAYS      all      pain,  ■ 

CURES   UIND  COLIC,  and    is  the  : 

best  remedy  for  DIARKHCEA.      Sold  = 

by    Druggists    in    every    nart    of    the  : 

world.      Be    sure    and    a-.k    for    Mrs.  : 

Winslow's   Soothing    Syrup  and    take  : 
no  other  kind.    25  Centa  a  Bottle. 


AnOldandWell-tried  Remedy 


Atlantic 
City 

The  Resort  of    HEALTH. 
PLEASURE  and  FASHION 


Three  Hours 

From  New  York  via 

New  Jersey 
Central 


Luxurious   Equipment        i       •        Fail   Service 

Haok/tl  J-'HEli  on  Appliialf'» 

Stanon,:  I  ^      C.  M_^BURT 

FoolLiberiySlrecl.N.R.     Genera      Paii.     A.' 
and  Weil  22d  Si.         I  New  Yorl 
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Wrought  Iron  Fence 
and  Entrance  Gales 


Wire  Fencing 
Ornamental  Iron  Work 


Telephone, 
4150  cortlandt 


f|i^     7Sq3  WarrEr\  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


Lawn  Furniture 
Tree  Guards,  etc. 


Tennis  Court 
Enclosures  a  Specialty 


THE  NEW  YORK 
TRANSFER  CO. 

DODD'S   EXPRESS 

Calls  for  and  Checks 

BAGGAGE 


FROM 


Residence  to  Destination 


Watch  the  "  LITTLE"  Time  Ball  drop,  daily,  12  o'clock 
noon.  Top  ol  Tower.  Corllandt  at  Washington  Sis.,  N.T. 

LITTLE'S    OPTICAL    CORNER 

74-76        COKTLANHT        STREET 

Two     hinrks    from     Xcw     York     SUxlUtn     of    i'.    K.   K.    of   N.    J. 


5)  ATLANTIC  CITY  ^ 

3  Hours  from  Ncw  York 

VIA 

NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL 


Amsterdam  Press 

3    PARK  PLACE,,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Artistic 

Booklets,  Folders, 

Catalogues,  Etc. 


Amsterdam   Advertising   Agency 

Idefts,  Designs.  Plans  and 
Lstim&tes  Furnished      .^ 

3  Park  Place  ^  New  York 


Telephone  :  215  Cortlandt 


Established  1858 


THE    ROEBUCK 

Weather  Strip  and  Wire  Screen  Co, 

cManufacturers  of 

Wire  Screens  r^rr 

Screening  D-welling  Houses  a  Specialty 

172  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


HK224-78 
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